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Hontuua  Ellugstrata* 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  ENGRAVINGS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  COMPLETE  WORK, 
ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  SUBJECTS  REPRESENTED. 

VOLUME  THE  FIRST. 


•2.  Engraved  Title  Page  to  the  First  Volume,  including  an  Historical  Vignette, 
by  E.  Burney: — the  Remains  of  Antiquity  preserved  by  Description  and 
Delineation  before  their  destruction  by  Time. 

GENERAL  VIEWS  OF  LONDON  AND  OF  THE  WALLS  AND 

STREETS. 

2.  South  side  of  London  from  Southwark,  in  1657,  by  Wenceslaus  Hollar:  St. 

Saviour’s  Church,  Winchester  Palace,  Theatres  on  the  Bankside,  London 
Bridge,  &c.  in  the  foreground. 

3.  The  Great  Fire  op  London  in  1666,  as  seen  from  Ludgate:  St.  Paul’s 

and  Bow  Church  in  the  distance. 

4.  Remains  of  London  Wall,  near  Postern  Row,  Tower  Hill,  in  1818:  with 

a  Plan  of  Postern  Row. 

5.  General  View  of  the  western  end  of  West  Cheap  in  1585:  including  the 

Church  of  St.  Michael-le-Quern,  the  Little  Conduit,  &c. 

'6.  North-east  View  of  Corniiill  in  1599:  with  Leadcn-IIall,  the  Standard, 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  & c. 

7.  North-east  View  of  Bishopsgate-Street  in  1599:  with  the  Spring  and 

Church  of  St.  Martin  Outwich. 

8.  Plan  op  the  Fire  in  Bishopsgate-Street,  Cornhill,  and  Leadenhall-Street, 

on  Thursday,  November  7th,  1765. 

9.  View  of  Frost  Fair  on  the  River  Thames,  1683-84,  taken  from  the 

Temple  Stairs,  looking  towards  London  Bridge. 

JO.  View  in  the  Strand,  looking  west  from  St.  Clement’s  Church,  before  the 
alteration  in  1810:  with  a  Plan  including  the  improvements. 

11.  South-west  View  of  an  ancient  edifice  called  Ashmole’s  House,  in  Ship  Yard, 

Temple  Bar,  Fleet  Street. 

CHURCHES. 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

12.  North-East  View  of  St.  Paul’s  Cross  and  Cathedral,  with  James  I.  and  his 

Court  at  a  sermon.  Copied  from  an  ancient  Painting  on  wood,  executed 
by  John  Gipkyn  for  Henry  Farley,  in  1616:  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

13.  South  View  of  the  Cathedral,  with  the  Church  of  St.  Gregory  in  1656,  by 

Hollar. 

14.  St.  Paul’s  Cross,  and  Preaching  there  ;  from  a  Drawing  in  the  Pepysian 

Library. 

St.  Alphage,  London  Wall. 

15.  Interior  of  the  Porch,  formerly  the  Chapel  of  the  Priory  of  Elsyng  Spital. 

16.  Specimens  of  Ancient  Architecture  from  the  Porch  and  Belfry;  with  a  Plan 

of  the  site  and  vicinity. 

17.  North-west  View  of  the  Interior  of  the  Church. 

18.  North  front  of  Sion  College,  London  Wall ;  erected  on  the  site  of  Elsynge 

Spital:  as  it  appeared  in  1800,  before  it  was  rebuilt. 

St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  West-Smithfield. 

19.  General  Ground-Plan  of  the  Church,  Cloisters,  &c.  of  the  Priory  of  St. 

Bartholomew  ;  with  the  Conventual  Seal,  from  an  instrument  dated  1393. 

20.  Part  of  the  Choir  and  South  Transept  of  the  Priory  Church. 

.21.  Interior  of  the  Choir  used  for  Divine  service. 

22.  West  view  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Priory,  as  used  for  the  Meeting-house  of  Mr. 

John  Latchford. 

St.  Bartholomew  the  Less,  West-Smithfield. 

23.  Interior  view  of  the  Church  looking  east: — Exterior  view  of  the  south  and 

eastern  sides. 

St.  Helen,  Within  Bishopsgate.  With  the  account  of  Crosby  Hall. 

24.  South-west  view  of  the  Exterior  of  the  Church. 

J25.  South-west  view  of  the  Interior,  exhibiting  some  of  the  principal  Monuments. 
Taken  during  the  Repair  in  1808. 


26.  Ground-plan  of  the  Nunnery  and  Church  of  St.  Helen,  shewing  the  situations 

of  all  the  Monuments,  &c.  Taken  after  the  Repair  of  1808. 

27.  Monument  of  Sir  Andrew  Judde,  Knt.  1558,  erected  against  the  middle  pier 

of  the  choir- 

28.  South-east  view  of  the  ruins  of  the  Nunnery  of  St.  Helen,  shewing  the 

Remains  of  the  Fratry.  Taken  in  1799  during  the  removal. 

29.  Crypt  of  the  Nunnery  of  St.  Helen,  with  parts  of  the  Architecture.  Taken 

in  1799. 

30.  The  same  from  the  north,  with  the  Interior  of  Leather  Seller’s  Hall  above. 

Taken  in  1799. 

Sr.  Michael  upon  Cornhill. 

31.  North  front  of  the  original  ancient  Tower,  previous  to  its  destruction  in  1421  ; 

with  illustrative  extracts  from  the  Parish  Books. 

St.  Paul,  Shadwell.  » 

32.  North-east  view  of  the  Exterior  of  the  Old  Church:  taken  down  in  1817. 

33.  North-west  view  of  the  same. 

34.  Interior  of  the  Church,  looking  towards  the  altar. 

35.  Ground-Plan  of  the  Church,  shewing  the  situation  of  the  Monuments,  &c. 

36.  North-west  view  of  the  Exterior  of  the  New  Church:  Erected  in  1820. 

St.  Peter  upon  Cornhill. 

37.  South  view  of  the  Exterior. 

38.  Interior,  looking  towards  the  chancel. 

39.  Reduced  Fac-Simile  of  the  celebrated  ancient  Brass  Foundation-Plate,  pre¬ 

served  in  the  Vestry  of  this  Church. 

40.  Monument  erected  in  memory  of  the  Woodmason  Family,  in  the  South 

Chapel. 

St.  Saviour,  Southwark. 

41.  South  view  of  the  Exterior  in  1660,  by  Hollar. 

42.  North-east  view  of  the  Exterior,  shewing  the  Consistory  Court  and  Chapel 

of  St.  John.  Taken  from  Montague  Close. 

43.  Interior  of  the  Choir,  looking  towards  the  altar. 

44.  Exterior  of  the  Chapel  of  Bishop  Andrews  and  the  Lady  Chapel,  at  the  east 

end  of  St.  Saviour’s  Church. 

45.  Gateway  of  St.  Mary  Overy’s  Priory,  Southwark:  with  a  Plan  of  the  site  o 

St.  Saviour’s  Church,  Winchester  Palace,  &c. 

46.  South  view  of  the  Exterior  of  the  Palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

47.  North-west  view  of  the  Ruins  of  the  Hall  of  Winchester  Palace. 

REMAINS  OF  RELIGIOUS  HOUSES  AND  ANCIENT  CHAPELS:— 

MEETING  HOUSES. 

48.  The  Gate,  Chapel,  and  Eastern  side  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  op 

Jerusalem,  Clerkenwell,  in  1660  ;  by  Hollar. 

The  Abbey  of  St.  Saviour,  Bermondsey,  Surrey. 

49.  General  view  of  the  Remains  of  Bermondsey  Abbey.  Taken  in  1805  from 

the  steeple  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene. 

50.  East  view  of  the  Abbey  Gateway:  with  the  Arms  of  the  House. 

51.  Interior  and  Exterior  of  the  Hall ;  with  specimens  of  the  ceiling  and 

mouldings. 

52.  Interior  of  one  of  the  Rooms  under  the  Hall ;  with  the  fire-place,  panelling 

and  Saxon  ornament  near  the  Gateway. 

53.  Inside  of  a  room  adjoining  those  under  the  Hall:  with  specimens  of  the 

ancient  Architecture  from  the  Abbey  and  out-buildings. 

54.  Ground-Plan  of  Bermondsey  Abbey,  from  a  Survey  of  1679  ;  with  views  of 

the  north  and  west  Gates,  and  the  Old  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene. 

55.  Arms  and  Seals  of  the  Prior,  Abbot,  and  Convent. 

56.  Fac-Simile  of  the  Indenture  for  the  Foundation  of  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII. 

at  Westminster,  to  which  the  Abbot  of  Bermondsey  was  a  party  ;  with 
his  Seal  appended. 


57.  View  of  London  Street,  Dockhead,  in  the  Water-side  Division  of  the  Parish 

of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Bermondsey  ;  with  a  Plan  of  St.  Saviour’s  Dock 
and  the  environs. 

Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  near  Aldgate. 

58.  ltuins  of  part  of  the  Priory  in  Duke’s  Place:  with  a  Plan  of  Architectural 

remains. 

59.  Gateway  of  the  Priory  in  Cree-Church  Lane,  taken  during  the  removal:  with 

a  Plan  of  the  spot.  Taken  down  in  1815. 

60.  Indenture  between  the  Prior  and  Convent,  and  the  Prioress  and  Nuns  of  St. 

Helen’s  ;  with  the  Seals  of  the  latter  and  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s. 

College  of  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand. 

61.  Interior  view  of  a  Crypt  discovered  on  the  site,  August  19th,  1818,  in 

clearing  the  ground  for  the  New  Post  Office:  with  a  Ground-Plan  of  the 
Crypt. 

62.  South-east  and  South-west  Interior  views  of  the  same  Crypt: — with  a  view 

of  the  Ruins  of  part  of  the  late  Church  of  St.  Leonard,  and  the  Steeple  of 
St.  Vedast,  Foster  Lane. 

Collegiate  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  All  Saints,  Guildhall. 

63.  Western  Exterior  view,  including  the  Court  of  Requests  and  part  of  Blackwell 

Hall.  Taken  down  in  July,  1822. 

64.  Interior  of  the  Chapel  when  used  as  a  Court  of  Requests,  looking  east. 

Chapels  Attached  to  Hospitals  for  Lepers. 

65.  Interior  of  the  Chapel-Royal,  St.  James’s  Palace:  formerly  part  of  the  House 

for  Female  Lepers,  established  before  the  Norman  Invasion. 

66.  Interior  and  Exterior  of  the  Chapel  at  Great  Ilford,  Essex :  anciently 

belonging  to  the  House  of  Male  Lepers  there. 

67.  Exterior  of  the  Chapel  of  Le  Lock  Hospital  for  Lepers  in  Kent  Street, 

Southwark,  with  the  Tablet  of  Inscription. 

68.  Western  Exterior  of  the  Lock  Hospital  and  Chapel  for  Lepers  at  Ivingsland: 

with  the  Interior  of  the  Chapel. 

69.  Interior  and  Front  of  Knightsbridge  Chapel,  formerly  belonging  to  T.n?ar 

Hospital  there:  with  Inscriptions. 

70.  Interior  and  Exterior  views  of  Lambe’s  Chapel,  Monkwell  Street.  Taken 

down  in  1825:  with  a  Plan  of  the  Crypt  and  Architectural  details. 

Meeting-Houses. 

71.  Interior  view  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Skelton’s  Meeting-House  adjoining  the 

site  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  Maid  Lane,  Southwark:  with  a  Plan  of  the 
spot,  Skelton’s  Monument,  and  a  view  of  a  Mill  erected  on  the  basement 
of  the  Meeting-House. 

72.  East-south-east  Exterior  view  of  John  Bunyan’s  Meeting-House,  Zoar 

Street,  Gravel  Lane,  Southwark  ;  with  a  Plan  of  the  site. 

73.  Interior  of  Bunyan’s  Meeting-House  used  as  a  Mill-wright’s  shop:  with  an 

Interior  view  of  the  School  connected  with,  and  under  part  of  the 
Meeting-House. 

PALACES  AND  MANSIONS. 

Crosby  Hall,  Bishopsgate  Street:  with  the  account  of  St.  Helen’s  Church. 

74.  Ground-Plan  of  the  Vaults,  with  views  from  different  parts  of  the  same. 

75.  South-west  view  of  the  Principal  Quadrangle,  or  Court-yard,  restored  to  the 

original  state. 

76.  North-east  view  of  the  Exterior,  shewing  part  of  the  Great  Hall  within. 

Taken  from  St.  Helen’s  Churchyard. 

77.  Interior  of  the  Great  Hall  looking  south,  exhibiting  the  timber  roof,  and 

the  entrance  to  the  Council  Room. 

73 ,  Interior  of  the  apartment  on  the  south  side  of  the  Great  Hall,  called  the 
Council  Room :  looking  east. 

79.  Architectural  Elevation  of  part  of  the  Interior  of  the  Council-Room. 

80.  Plan  of  the  Ceilings  of  the  Great  Hall  and  Council -Room. 

81.  Architectural  Specimens  and  Remains. 


82.  Interior  of  the  great  Bay  Window  of  the  Hall:  with  views  from  various- 

parts  of  the  Vaults  under  the  Hall. 

Inn  of  the  Priors  of  Lewes,  Tooley  Street,  Southwark. 

83.  North  view  of  the  Interior  of  the  Crypt  or  Oratory. 

84.  Ground-Plan  of  the  building,  and  Plan  of  the  site  on  which  it  stood  in  the 

Parish  of  St.  Olave,  Southwark. 

85.  Ground-Plan  and  Elevation  of  the  Crypt,  with  specimens  of  the  capitals  and. 

columns. 

Palace  of  Whitehall. 

86.  North  Exterior  View,  shewing  the  Palace-Gates.  Taken  by  Israel  Sylvestre, 

about  1638. 

87.  View  from  the  same  point  taken  close  to  the  Palace.  From  a  Drawing  by 

Hollar,  in  the  Pepysian  Library,  Cambridge. 

88.  Eastern  Exterior  View  from  the  Water:  shewing  St.  James’s  Park,  the  Folly 

Music-House  on  the  Thames,  &c.  Taken  about  the  reign  of  James  IL 

89.  St.  James’s  Palace,  the  Conduit,  and  part  of  the  City  of  Westminster. 

Taken  by  Hollar  about  1660. 

Fawkes-hall,  or  Vauxiiall,  in  the  County  of  Surrey. 

90.  Ancient  Exterior  Drawing  of  the  old  Manor-House,  about  1615. 

91.  Tickets  of  Admission  to  Vauxhall  Gardens. 

Toten  Hall,  or  Tottenham  Court. 

92.  Exterior  Remains  of  the  Manor-House,  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Adam  and 

Eve  Tea-Gardens:  with  a  Plan  of  the  vicinity. 

93.  Exterior  of  an  ancient  structure  denominated  in  various  records  King  John’s 

Palace,  formerly  situate  near  the  Reservoir  of  the  New  River  Company, 
Tottenham  Court  Road:  with  part  of  the  Adam  and  Eve  Coffee-rooms, 
Hampstead  Road,  built  on  the  site  of  the  Manor-House  of  Toten  Hall. 

94.  Exterior  of  Clarendon  House,  or  Albemarle  House,  Piccadilly. 

95.  Exterior  of  Somerset-House,  from  the  Thames ;  represented  with  the 

original  buildings:  from  an  ancient  Picture  in  Dulwich  College. 

96.  Exterior  of  Suffolk  House,  afterwards  Northumberland  House,  from  the 

Thames.  Taken  by  Hollar  about  1630. 

97.  Exterior  of  York  House  from  the  Thames.  Taken  by  Hollar  about  1630. 

98.  Exterior  of  Durham,  Salisbury,  and  Worcester  Houses  from  the  Thames- 

Taken  by  Hollar  about  1630. 

Sir  Paul  Pindar’s  House,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without. 

99.  Exterior  front  of  the  Mansion,  with  part  of  the  Ceiling  from  the  first  floor, 

and  a  Fac-simile  of  the  Chirograph  of  Sir  Paul  Pindar. 

100.  Sir  Paul  Pindar’s  Lodge,  or  Garden-House,  in  Half  Moon  Alley,. 

Bishopsgate  Street :  with  enlarged  representations  of  the  Sculptures  on 
the  front. 

101.  Garden  Exterior  of  Montague  House,  Bloomsbury,  with  a  Vignette  view 

of  the  new  wing  erected  for  the  Gallery  of  Antiquities  of  the  British 
Museum,  in  1804. 

102.  Ground-Plan  of  London  House,  Aldersgate-Street.  Taken  in  December, 

1747. 

103.  Exterior  North  Front  of  Bedford  House,  Bloomsbury.  Taken  down  in 

1800. 

1 04.  Peterborough  House,  afterward  Grosvenor  House,  Milbank,  Westminster. 

Taken  down  in  1809.  With  a  view  of  Peterborough  House  in  1666. 

105.  Exterior  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia’s  Palace,  or  Craven  House,  in  Wyeli 

Street  and  Drury  Lane,  with  a  Plan  of  the  site.  Taken  down  in  1800. 

106.  Western  front  of  an  edifice  called  Monteagle  House,  Montague  Close 

Southwark.  Taken  down  in  1829. 

Oldbourne  Hall,  Shoe  Lane. 

107.  Exterior  front  on  the  west,  with  a  representation  of  the  Ceiling  in  the 

principal  apartment  on  the  first  floor ; 

108.  Carved  frame  of  the  Fire-Place  and  Mantle-Piece  of  the  same  apartment. 
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jfjotociro  of  Honfcom 


**  London,  the  glory  of  Great  Britain’s  isle, 
Behold  her  portrait  here  and  true  profile.” 


original  print,  of  which  the  present  one  is  an  accurate  facsimile  copy,  was  enoraved 
by  Hollar,  and  is  prefixed  to  Howell’s  Londinopolis ,  first  published  about  the  year  162o! 


The  view,  which  is  of  that  description  called  bird's-eye ,  is  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
from  an  eminence  to  the  south  of  St.  Mary  Overie’s  church  j  which  is  represented  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  with  various  other  buildings  then  on  the  Bankside.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these 
are,  Winchester  House,  or  Palace ;  and  the  several  neighbouring  theatres,  viz.  the  Globe,  the 
Beai -baiting,  the  Hope,  and  the  Swan.  The  two  latter  buildings  existed  but  a  few  years  and 
are  only  to  be  found  in  this  and  some  smaller  views  of  old  London. 


On  the  city  side  of  the  Thames  are  views  of  the  Three  Cranes,  Queen  Hythe,  Baynard’s 
Castle,  Bridewell,  &c.  &c.  ;  all  which  were  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  1666,  and  have 
been  since  rebuilt,  in  a  manner  very  dissimilar  to  the  representations  here  given. 
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Iftcto  Of  tf)C  dFitc  of  SfonOoit,  1666. 

London  from  its  earliest  foundation  has  been  peculiarly  fated  to  suffer  by  the  calamity  of  fire 

During  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  A.  D.  61,  the  enraged  Boadicea  ravaged  and  burnt  the  city  in 
revenge  for  the  insults  offered  to  her  and  her  daughters  by  the  Romans,  in  whose  possession  London  then  was. 

The  years  764,  798,  and  801,  were  very  calamitous,  particularly  the  year  798,  in  which  the  city  was 
nearly  destroyed,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  perished. 

The  Danes  almost  consumed  it  in  A.  D.  852.  A  like  fatality  attended  it  in  the  years  982,  and  1077  5  the 
latter  of  which,  according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  was  the  most  terrible  casual  fire  that  had  ever  happened  in 
the  metropolis,  “  the  greatest  part  being  laid  in  ashes.” 

In  the  year  1086,  a  fire  commenced  at  the  west  gate,  and  burnt  the  city,  including  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  to 
the  east  gate,  laying  the  whole  in  ruins.  A  similar  calamity  occured  in  1092. 

A  great  fire,  in  1136,  commenced  at  London  Stone,  and  consumed  eastward  to  Aldgate,  and  westward 
to  .  St.  Erkenwald’s  shrine  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  In  this  tremendous  destruction  was  included  London 
Bridge,  then  of  wood,  St.  Mary  0 very’s  Church,  and  great  part  of  Southwark.  It  again  experienced  de¬ 
struction  by  the  fiery  element  in  the  years  1212  and  1232,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  city  was  nearly  destroyed. 

The  conflagration  in  1666,  of  which  we  have  given  a  representation,  is  usually  called  “The  Great  Fire,” 
on  account  of  its  extent,  and  the  vastness  of  the  damage.  As  there  is  not  existing  a  more  copious  or  more  in¬ 
teresting  account  than  that  by  the  great  Earl  of  Clarendon,  at  the  same  period,  it  cannot  be  uninteresting  to 
subjoin  it  in  his  Lordship’s  own  words : 

“  L  was  upon  the  first  day  of  that  September,  in  the  dismal  year  of  1666  (in  which  many  prodigies  were 
expected,  and  so  many  really  fell  out),  that  the  memorable  and  terrible  fire  brake  out  in  London,  which  begun 
about  midnight,  or  nearer  the  morning  of  Sunday,  in  a  baker’s  shop,  at  the  end  of  Thames  Street,  next  the  Tower, 
there  being  many  little  narrow  alleys,  and  very  poor  houses,  about  the  place  where  it  first  appeared  ;  and  then 
finding  such  store  of  combustible  materials,  as  that  street  is  always  furnished  with  in  timber  houses,  the  fire 
prevailed  so  powerfully,  that  that  whole  street  and  the  neighbourhood  was  in  so  short  a  time  turned  to  ashes, 
that  few  persons  had  time  to  save  and  preserve  any  of  their  goods  ;  but  were  a  heap  of  people  almost  as  dead 
with  the  sudden  distraction,  as  the  ruins  were  which  they  sustained.  The  magistrates  of  the  city  assembled 
quickly  together,  and  with  the  usual  remedies  of  buckets,  which  they  were  provided  with  :  but  t’ne'fire  was  too 
ravenous  to  be  extinguished  with  such  quantities  of  water  as  those  instruments  conld  apply  to  it,  and  fastened 
still  upon  new  materials  before  it  had  destroyed  the  old.  And  though  it  raged  furiously  all  that  day,  to  that 
degree  that  all  men  stood  amazed,  as  spectators  only,  no  man  knowing  what  remedy  to  apply,  nor  the  magis¬ 
trates  what  orders  to  give  :  yet  it  kept  within  some  compass,  burned  what  was  next,  and  laid  hold  only  on  both 
sides ;  and  the  greatest  apprehension  was  of  the  Tower,  and  all  considerations  entered  upon  how  to  secure 
that  place. 

“  But  in  the  night  the  wind  changed,  and  carried  the  danger  from  thence,  but  with  so  great  and  irresistible 
violence,  that  it  scattered  the  fire  from  pursuing  the  line  it  was  in  with  all  its  force,  and  spread  it  over  the  city; 
so  that  they,  who.  went  late  to  bed  at  a  great  distance  from  any  place  where  the  fire  prevailed,  were  awakened 
before  morning  with  their  own  houses  being  in  a  flame ;  and  whilst  endeavour  was  made  to  quench  that,  other 
houses  were  discovered  to  be  burning,  which  were  near  no  place  from  whence  they  could  imagine  the  fire  could 
come ;  all  which  kindled  another  fire  in  the  breasts  of  men,  almost  as  dangerous  as  that  within  their  houses. 

“  Monday  morning  produced  first  a  jealousy,  and  then  an  universal  conclusion,  that  this  fire  came  not  by 
chance,  nor  did  they  care  where  it  began ;  but  the  breaking  out  in  several  places  at  so  great  distance  from 
each  other,  made  it  evident  that  it  was  by  conspiracy  and  combination.  And  this  determination  could  not 
hold  long  without  discovery  of  the  wicked  authors,  who  were  concluded  to  be  all  the  Dutch  and  all  the  French 
in  the  town,  though  they  had  inhabited  the  same  places  above  twenty  years.  All  of  that  kind,  or,  if  they  w'ere 
strangers,  of  what  nation  soever,  were  laid  hold  of;  and  after  all  the  ill  usage  that  can  consist  in  words,  and  some 
blows  and  kicks,  they  were  thrown  into  prison.  And  shortly  after,  the  same  conclusion  comprehended  all  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who  were  in  the  same  predicament  of  guilt  and  danger,  and  quickly  found  that  their  only 
safety  consisted  in  keeping  within  doors  ;  and  yet  some  of  them,  and  of  quality,  were  taken  by  force  out  of  their 
houses  and  carried  to  prison. 

When  this  rage  spread  as  far  as  the  fire,  and  every  hour  brought  reports  of  some  bloody  effects  of  it, 
worse  than  in  truth  there  were,  the  King  distributed  many  of  the  Privy  Council  into  several  quarters  of  the 
ci  y,  to  prevent,  by  their  authorities,  those  inhumanities  wrhich  he  heard  were  committed.  In  the  mean  time, 
even  they,  or  any  other  person  thought  it  not  safe  to  declare,  ‘  that  they  believed  that  the  fire  came  by  accident,’ 
oi  that  it  was  not  a  plot  of  the  Dutch  and  the  French,  and  Papists,  to  burn  the  city ;’  which  was  so  generally 
ie  leved,  and  in  the  best  company,  that  he  who  said  the  contrary  was  suspected  for  a  conspirator,  or  at  best  a 
avourei  of  them.  It  could  not  be  conceived,  how  a  house  that  was  distant  a  mile  from  any  part  of  the  fire 
Cf 'tiT  ®ud<?env  136  in  a  flame,  without  some  particular  malice;  and  this  case  fell  out  every  hour.  When  a  man 
a  e  ai  t  est  end  of  Bread  Street  had  made  a  shift  to  get  out  of  his  house  his  best  and  most  portable  goods 
ecause  the  nre  had  approached  near  tbem,  he  no  sooner  had  secured  them,  as  he  thought,  in  some  friend’s 
ouse  in  Hoi  born,  which  was  believed  a  safe  distance,  but  he  saw  that  very  house,  and  none  else  near  it,  in  a 
SU  jme  :  ll°r  ^ere  want,  in  this  woful  distemper,  the  testimony  of  witnesses  who  saw  this  villany 

com  mi  ed,  and  apprehended  men  who  they  were  ready  to  swear  threw  fire-balls  into  houses,  which  were  pre¬ 
sently  burning.  1 
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“  The  fire  and  the  wind  continued  in  the  same  excess  all  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  till  afternoon, 
and  flun°-  and  scattered  brands  burning  into  all  quarters;  the  nights  more  terrible  than  the  days,  and  the  light 
the  same”  the  light  of  the  fire  supplying  that  of  the  sun.  And  indeed  whoever  was  an  eye-witness  of  that  ter¬ 
rible  prospect,  can  never  have  so  lively  an  image  of  the  last  conflagration  till  he  beholds  it ;  the  faces  of  all  people 
in  a  wonderful  dejection  and  discomposure,  not  knowing  where  they  could  repose  themselves  for  one  hour’s 
sleep,  and  no  distance  thought  secure  from  the  fire,  which  suddenly  started  up,  before  it  was  suspected;  so  that 
people  left  their  houses,  and  carried  away  their  goods  from  many  places  which  received  no  hurt,  and  whither 
they  afterwards  returned  again ;  all  the  fields  full  of  women  and  children,  who  had  made  a  shift  to  bring  thither 
some  goods  and  conveniences  to  rest  upon,  as  safer  than  any  houses,  where  yet  they  felt  such  intolerable  heat 
and  drought,  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  middle  of  the  fire.  The  King  and  the  Duke,  who  rode  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  put  themselves  into  greater  dangers  amongst  the  burning  and  falling  houses,  to  give  advice  and 
direction  what  was  to  be  done,  underwent  as  much  fatigue  as  the  meanest,  and  had  as  little  sleep  or  rest ;  and 
the  faces  of  all  men  appeared  ghastly,  and  in  the  highest  confusion.  The  country  sent  in  carts  to  help  those 
miserable  people  who  had  saved  any  goods :  and  by  this  means,  and  the  help  of  coaches,  all  the  neighbour 
villages  were  filled  with  more  people  than  they  could  contain,  and  more  goods  than  they  could  find  room  for; 
so  that  those  fields  became  likewise  as  full  as  the  other  about  London  and  Westminster.  _ 

«  was  observed,  that  w'here  the  fire  prevailed  most,  when  it  met  with  brick  buildings,  if  it  was  not  re¬ 
pulsed,  it  was  so  well  resisted  that  it  made  a  much  slower  progress  ;  and  when  it  had  done  its  worst,  that  the 
timber  and  all  the  combustible  matter  fell,  it  fell  down  to  the  bottom  within  the  house,  and  the  walls  stood  and 
enclosed  the  fire,  and  it  was  burned  out  without  making  a  farther  progress  in  many  of  those  places ;  and  then 
the  vacancy  so  interrupted  the  fury  of  it,  that  many  times  the  two  or  three  next  houses  stood  without  much 
damage.  Besides  the  spreading,  insomuch  as  all  London  seemed  but  one  fire  in  the  breadth  of  it,  it  seemed 
to  continue  in  its  full  fury  a  direct  line  to  the  Thames  side,  all  Cheapside  from  beyond  the  Exchange,  through 
Fleet  Street ;  insomuch  as  for  that  breadth,  taking  in  both  sides  as  far  as  the  Thames,  there  was  scarce  a  house 
or  church  standing  from  the  bridge  to  Dorset  House,  which  was  burned  on  Tuesday  night  after  Baynard’s 
Cystic 

“  On  Wednesday  morning,  when  the  King  saw  that  neither  the  fire  decreased  nor  the  wind  lessened,  he 
even  despaired  of  preserving  Whitehall,  but  was  more  afraid  of  Westminster  Abbey.  But  ha\  mg  observed  by 
his  having  visited  all  places,  that  where  there  was  any  vacant  place  between  the  houses,  there  the  progress  of 
the  fire  was  much  less,  changed  its  course  and  went  to  the  water-side,  he  gave  order  for  pulling  down  many 
houses  about  Whitehall,  some  whereof  were  newly  built  and  hardly  finished,  and  sent  many  of  his  choice  goods 
by  water  to  Hampton  Court ;  as  most  of  the  persons  of  quality  in  the  Strand,  who  had  the  benefit  of  the  river, 
got  barges  and  other  vessels,  and  sent  their  furniture  for  their  houses  to  some  houses  some  miles  out  of  the  town. 
And  very  many  on  both  sides  of  the  Strand,  who  knew  not  whither  to  go,  and  scarce  what  they  did,  fled  with 
their  families  out  of  their  houses  into  the  streets,  that  they  might  not  be  within  when  the  fire  fell  upon 


their  houses. 

«  But  it  pleased  God,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  that  on  Wednesday,  about  four  or  five  ot  the  clock  in 
the  afternoon,  the  wind  fell  ;  and  as  in  an  instant  the  fire  decreased,  having  burned  all  on  the  Thames  side  to 
the  new  buildings  of  the  Inner  Temple,  next  to  Whitefriars,  and  having  consumed  them,  was  stopped  by  that 
vacancy  from  proceeding  farther  into  that  house,  but  laid  hold  on  some  old  buildings  which  joined  to  Ram  Alley, 
and  swept  all  those  into  Fleet  Street.  And  the  other  side  being  likewise  destroyed  to  Fetter  Lane,  it  advanced  no 
farther ;  but  left  the  other  part  of  Fleet  Street  to  the  Temple  Bar,  and  all  the  Strand,  unhurt,  but  what  the 
damage  the  owners  of  the  houses  had  done  to  themselves  by  endeavouring  to  remove ;  and  it  ceased  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  town  near  the  same  time. 

“  When  the  night,  though  far  from  being  a  quiet  one,  had  somewhat  lessened  the  consternation,  the  first 
care  the  King  took  was,  that  the  country  might  speedily  supply  markets  in  all  places,  that  they  who  had  saved 
themselves  from  burning  might  not  be  in  danger  of  starving :  and  if  there  had  not  been  extraordinary  care  and 
diligence  used,  many  would  have  perished  that  way.  The  vast  destruction  of  corn,  and  all  other  sorts  of  pro¬ 
visions,  in  those  parts  where  the  fire  had  prevailed,  had  not  only  left  all  that  people  destitute  of  all  that  was  to 
be  eat  or  drank  ;  but  the  bakers  and  brewers  which  inhabited  the  other  parts  which  were  unhurt,  had  forsaken 
their  houses,  and  carried  away  all  that  was  portable;  insomuch  as  many  days  passed  before  they  were  enough 
in  their  wits  and  in  their  houses  to  fall  to  their  occupations ;  and  those  parts  of  the  town  which  God  had  spared 
and  preserved  wrere  many  hours  without  any  thing  to  eat,  as  well  as  those  wTho  were  in  the  fields.  And  yet  it 
can  hardly  be  conceived,  how  great  a  supply  of  all  kinds  was  brought  from  all  places  within  four  and  twenty 
hours.  And  which  was  more  miraculous,  in  four  days,  in  all  the  fields  about  the  town,  which  had  seemed 
covered  with  those  whose  habitations  were  burned,  and  with  the  goods  which  they  had  saved,  there  was  scarce 
a  man  to  be  seen :  all  found  shelter  in  so  short  a  time,  either  in  those  parts  which  remained  of  the  city  and  in 
the  suburbs,  or  in  the  neighbour  villages  ;  all  kind  of  people  expressing  a  marvellous  charity  towards  those  who 
appeared  to  be  undone.  And  very  many,  with  more  expedition  than  can  be  conceived,  set  up  little  sheds  of 
brick  and  timber  upon  the  ruins  of  their  own  houses,  where  they  chose  rather  to  inhabit  than  in  more  conve¬ 
nient  places,  though  they  knew  they  could  not  long  reside  in  those  new  buildings. 

“  There  was  a  very  odd  accident  that  confirmed  many  in  what  they  were  inclined  to  believe,  and  startled 
others,  who  thought  the  conspiracy  impossible,  since  no  combination  not  very  discernible  and  discovered  could 
have  effected  that  mischief,  in  which  the  immediate  hand  of  God  was  so  visible.  Amongst  many  Frenchmen 
who  had  been  sent  to  Newgate,  there  was  one  Hubert,  a  young  man  of  five  or  six  and  twenty  years  of  age,  the 
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son  of  a  famous  watchmaker  m  the  city  of  Roan ;  and  this  fellow  had  wrought  in  the  same  profession  with 
several  men  in  London,  and  had  for  many  years  both  in  Roan  and  in  London,  been  looked  upon  as  distracted. 
1  his  man  confessed  ‘  that  he  had  set  the  first  house  on  fire,  and  that  he  had  been  hired  in  Paris  a  year  before  to  do 
‘  it :  that  there  were  three  more  combined  with  him  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  that  they  came  over  together  into 
‘  England  to  put  it  in  execution  in  the  time  of  the  plague ;  but  when  they  were  in  London,  he  and  two  of  his 
‘  companions  went  into  Sweden,  and  returned  from  thence  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  and  he  resolved  to 
‘  undertake  it ;  and  that  the  two  others  went  away  into  France.5 

“  The  whole  examination  was  so  senseless,  that  the  Chief  Justice,  who  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  man  who 
wanted  rigour,  did  not  believe  any  thing  he  said.  He  was  asked,  ‘  who  it  was  in  Paris  that  suborned  him  to  this 
‘  action?5  to  which  he  answered,  ‘  that  he  did  not  know,  having  never  seen  him  before;5  and  in  the  enlarging 
upon  that  point  he  contradicted  himself  in  many  particulars.  Being  asked  e  what  money  he  had  received  to 
‘  perform  a  service  of  so  much  hazaitl,’  he  said,  ‘  he  had  received  but  a  pistole,  but  was  promised  five  pistoles 
‘  more  when  he  should  have  done  his  work  and  many  such  unreasonable  things,  that  nobody  present  credited 
any  thing  he  said.  However,  they  durst  not  slight  the  evidence,  but  put  him  to  a  particular,  in  which  he  so 
fully  confirmed  all  that  he  had  said  before,  that  they  were  surprised  with  wonder,  and  knew  not  afterwards  what 
to  say  or  think.  They  asked  him,  £  if  he  knew  the  place  where  he  first  put  fire ;’  he  answered,  ‘  that  he  knew 
4  it  very  well,  and  would  show  it  to  any  body.5  Upon  this  the  Chief  Justice,  and  many  Aldermen  who  sate  with 
him,  sent  a  guard  of  substantial  citizens  with  the  prisoner,  that  he  might  show  them  the  house ;  and  they  first 
led  him  to  a  place  at  some  distance  from  it,  and  asked  him  ‘  if  that  were  it  ;5  to  which  he  answered  presently 
‘  no,  it  was  lower,  nearer  to  the  Thames.5  The  house  and  all  which  were  near  it  were  so  covered  and  buried  in 
ruins,  that  the  owners  themselves,  without  some  infallible  mark,  could  very  hardly  have  said  where  their  own 
houses  had  stood ;  but  this  man  led  them  directly  to  the  place,  described  how  it  stood,  the  shape  of  the  little 
yard,  the  fashion  of  the  door  and  windows,  and  where  he  first  put  the  fire ;  and  all  this  with  such  exactness, 
that  they  who  had  dwelt  long  near  it  could  not  so  particularly  have  described  all  particulars. 

“  This  silenced  all  farther  doubts.  And  though  the  Chief  Justice  told  the  King,  4  that  all  his  discourse  was 
‘  so  disjointed  that  he  did  not  believe  him  guilty;5  nor  was  there  one  man  who  prosecuted  or  accused  him  :  yet 
upon  his  own  confession,  and  so  sensible  a  relation  of  all  that  he  had  done,  accompanied  with  so  many  circum¬ 
stances  (though  without  the  least  show  of  compunction  or  sorrow  for  what  he  said  he  had  done,  nor  yet  seeming 
to  justify  or  to  take  delight  in  it;  but  being  asked  whether  he  was  not  sorry  for  the  wickedness,  and  whether  he 
intended  to  do  so  much,  he  gave  no  answer  at  all,  or  made  reply  to  what  was  said  :  and  with  the  same  temper 
died),  the  Jury  found  him  guilty,  and  he  was  executed  accordingly.  And  though  no  man  could  imagine  any 
reason  why  a  man  should  so  desperately  throw  away  his  life,  which  he  might  have  saved,  though  he  had  been 
guilty,  since  he  was  only  accused  upon  his  own  confession;  yet  neither  the  Judges  nor  any  present  at  the  trial 
did  believe  him  guilty,  but  that  he  was  a  poor  distracted  wretch  weary  of  his  life,  and  chose  to  part  with  it  this  way. 
Certain  it  is,  that  upon  the  strictest  examination  that  could  be  afterwards  made  by  the  King’s  command,  and 
then  by  the  diligence  of  the  House,  that  upon  the  jealousy  and  rumour  made  a  committee,  that  was  very  diligent 
and  solicitous  to  make  that  discovery,  there  was  never  any  probable  evidence  (that  poor  creature’s  only 
excepted)  that  there  was  any  other  cause  of  that  woful  fire,  than  the  displeasure  of  God  Almighty :  the  first 
accident  of  the  beginning  in  a  baker’s  house,  where  there  was  so  great  a  stock  of  faggots,  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  much  combustible  matter,  of  pitch  and  rosin  and  the  like,  led  it  in  an  instant  from  house  to  house  through 
Thames  Street,  with  the  agitation  of  so  terrible  a  wind  to  scatter  and  disperse  it. 

“Let  the  cause  be  what  it  would,  the  effect  was  very  terrible;  for  above  two  parts  of  three  of  that  great 
city  were  burned  to  ashes,  and  those  the  most  rich  and  wealthy  parts  of  the  city,  where  the  greatest  warehouses 
and  best  shops  stood.  The  Royal  Exchange  with  all  the  streets  about  it,  Lombard  Street,  Cheapside,  Paternoster 
Row,  St.  Paul’s  Church,  and  almost  all  the  other  churches  in  the  city,  with  the  Old  Bailey,  Ludgate,  all  Paul’s 
Churchyard  even  to  the  Thames,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Fleet  Street,  all  which  were  places  the  best  inhabited, 
were  all  burned  without  one  house  remaining. 

“  The  value  or  estimate  of  what  that  devouring  fire  consumed,  over  and  above  the  houses,  could  never  be 
computed  in  any  degree :  for,  besides  that  the  first  night  (which  in  a  moment  swept  away  the  vast  w'ealth  of 
Thames  Street)  there  was  not  anything  that  could  be  preserved  in  respect  of  the  suddenness  and  amazement  (all 
people  being  in  their  beds  till  the  fire  was  in  their  houses,  and  so  could  save  nothing  but  themselves),  the  next 
day  with  the  violence  of  the  wind  increased  the  distraction ;  nor  did  many  believe  that  the  fire  was  near  them, 
or  that  they  had  reason  to  remove  their  goods,  till  it  was  upon  them  and  rendered  it  impossible.  Then  it  fell 
out  at  a  season  in  the  year,  the  beginning  of  September,  when  very  many  of  the  substantial  citizens  and  other 
wealthy  men  were  in  the  country,  whereof  many  had  not  left  a  servant  in  their  houses,  thinking  themselves  upon 
all  ordinary  accidents  more  secure  in  the  goodness  and  kindness  of  their  neighbours,  than  they  could  be  in  the 
fidelity  of  a  servant;  and  whatsoever  was  in  such  houses  was  entirely  consumed  by  the  fire,  or  lost  as  to  the 
owners.  And  of  this  classis  of  absent  men,  when  the  fire  came  where  the  lawyers  had  houses,  as  they  had  in 
many  places,  especially  Serjeant’s  Inn  in  Fleet  Street,  with  that  part  of  the  Inner  Temple  that  was  next  it  and 
Whitetriars,  there  was  scarce  a  man  to  whom  those  lodgings  appertained  who  was  in  town  :  so  that  whatsoever 
was  there,  their  money,  books,  and  papers,  besides  the  evidences  of  many  men’s  estates  deposited  in  their  hands, 
were  all  burned  or  lost,  to  a  very  great  value.  But  of  particular  men’s  losses  could  never  be  made  any  compu¬ 
tation. 

“  It  was  an  incredible  damage  that  wrns  and  might  rationally  be  computed  to  be  sustained  by  one  small 
company,  the  company  of  Stationers,  in  books,  paper,  and  the  other  lesser  commodities  which  are  vendible  in 
that  corporation,  which  amounted  to  no  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  in  which  prodigious  loss  there 
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was  one  circumstance  very  lamentable  :  all  those  who  dwelt  near  Paul’s  carried  their  goods,  books,  paper,  and 
the  like,  as  others  of  greater  trades  did  their  commodities,  into  the  large  vaults  which  were  under  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  before  the  fire  came  thither;  which  vaults,  though  all  the  church  above  the  ground  was  afterwards 
burned  with  all  the  houses  round  about,  still  stood  firm  and  supported  the  foundation,  and  preserved  all  that 
was  within  them  :  untd  the  impatience  of  those  who  had  lost  their  houses,  and  whatsoever  they  had  else,  in  the 
fire,  made  them  very  desirous  to  see  what  they  had  saved,  upon  which  all  their  hopes  were  founded  to  repair 
the  rest. 

“  It  was  the  fourth  day  after  the  fire  ceased  to  flame,  though  it  still  burned  in  the  ruins,  from  whence  there 
was  still  an  intolerable  heat,  when  the  booksellers  especially,  and  some  other  tradesmen,  who  had  deposited  all 
they  had  preserved  in  the  greatest  and  most  spacious  vault,  came  to  behold  all  their  wealth,  which  to  that  mo¬ 
ment  was  safe :  but  the  doors  were  no  sooner  opened,  and  the  air  from  without  fanned  the  strong  heat  within, 
but  first  the  dryest  and  most  combustible  matters  broke  into  a  flame,  which  consumed  all,  of  what  kind  soever 
that  till  then  had  been  unhurt  there.  Yet  they  who  had  committed  their  goods  to  some  lesser  vaults,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  that  greater,  had  better  fortune ;  and  having  learned  from  the  second  ruin  of  their  friends  to  have 
more  patience,  attended  till  the  rain  fell,  and  extinguished  the  fire  in  all  places,  and  cooled  the  air ;  and  then 
they  securely  opened  the  doors,  and  received  all  from  thence  that  they  had  there. 

“  If  so  vast  a  damage  as  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  befell  that  little  company  of  Stationers  in  books  and 
paper  and  the  like,  what  shall  we  conceive  was  lost  in  cloth  (of  which  the  country  clothiers  lost  all  that  they  had 
brought  up  to  Blackwell  Hall  against  Michaelmas,  which  was  all  burned  w'ith  that  fair  structure)  in  silks  of  all 
kinds,  in  linen,  and  those  richer  manufactures?  Not  to  speak  of  money,  plate,  and  jewels,  whereof  some  were 
recovered  out  of  the  ruins  of  those  houses  which  the  owners  took  care  to  watch,  as  containing  somewhat  that 
was  worth  the  looking  for,  and  in  which  deluge  there  were  men  ready  enough  to  fish. 

“  The  Lord  Mayor  (Sir  Thomas  Bludworth),  though  a  very  honest  man,  was  much  blamed  for  want  of 
sagacity  in  the  first  night  of  the  fire,  before  the  wind  gave  it  much  advancement :  for,  though  he  came  with  great 
diligence  as  soon  as  he  had  notice  of  it,  and  was  present  with  the  first,  yet  having  never  been  used  to  such  spec¬ 
tacles,  his  consternation  was  equal  ta  that  of  other  men,  nor  did  he  know  how  to  apply  his  authority  to  the 
remedying  the  present  distress  ;  and  when  men  who  were  less  terrified  with  the  object  pressed  him  very  earnestly, 
‘  that  he  would  give  order  for  the  present  pulling  down  those  houses  which  were  nearest,  and  by  which  the  fire 
‘  climbed  to  go  farther*  (the  doing  whereof,  at  that  time,  might  probably  have  prevented  much  of  the  mischief 
that  succeeded),  he  thought  it  not  safe  counsel,  and  made  no  other  answer,  than  ‘  that  he  durst  not  doit  without 
‘  the  consent  of  the  owmers.’  His  want  of  skill  was  the  less  wondered  at,  when  it  was  known  afterwards,  that 
some  gentlemen  in  the  Inner  Temple  would  not  endeavour  to  preserve  the  goods  which  were  in  the  lodgings  of 
absent  persons,  nor  suffer  others  to  do  it,  ‘  because,’  they  said,  4  it  was  against  the  law  to  break  up  any  man’s 
chamber.’ 

“The  so  sudden  repair  of  those  formidable  ruins,  and  the  giving  so  great  beauty  to  all  deformity  (a  beauty 
and  a  lustre  that  city  had  never  before  been  acquainted  with),  is  little  less  wonderful  than  the  fire  that  con¬ 
sumed  it.” 

Of  this  last  great  conflagration  many  pictures  have  been  painted,  representing  it  in  various  points  of  view, 
some  of  which  have  been  engraved.  That  at  Painter-stainers’  Hall  is  drawn  on  the  largest  scale,  and  contains, 
perhaps,  the  most  comprehensive  view,  as  well  as  the  best,  showing  the  whole  city,  from  the  Thames,  in  the 
very  height  of  the  calamity ;  but  it  is  wretchedly  copied  in  Pennant’s  London,  and  scarcely  affords  an  idea  of  the 
original.  Gough,  in  his  British  Topography,  says  Mr.  Granger  saw  in  Berkshire  a  very  excellent  view  of  Lon 
don  on  fire,  by  Thomas  Wyck,  not  yet  engraved.  And  he  himself  met  with  a  very  good  print  in  some  book, 
which  he  did  not  recollect,  entitled,  “The  Picture  of  the  most  famous  City  of  London,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Night,  in  the  Height  of  its  most  ruinous  Condition.”  To  them  may  be  added  Hollai’’s  View  of  the  Fire,  among 
the  engravings  in  the  Pepysian  collection,  and  his  View  after  the  Fire,  which  affords  a  minute  and  perfect  detail 
of  the  whole  mass  of  buildings  left  or  destroyed  by  that  calamity  ;  besides  many  lesser  prints,  all  of  which,  most 
probably,  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  numerous  representations  which  have  been  left  of  this  remarkable  event. 

The  accompanying  Print,  though  it  represents  the  Fire  of  London  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  is  not 
excelled  by  any  engraving  hitherto  published,  for  correctness  in  the  detail  of  the  various  buildings  shown,  and 
the  point  of  view  in  which  the  picture  has  been  taken.  The  Painting,  whence  it  was  copied,  belonged  to  Mr. 
Lawrence,  a  publican  in  High  Timber  Street,  Queenhithe,  an  ingenious  and  judicious  collector  of  paintings,  &c. 
It  is  of  a  moderate  size,  and  extremely  well  executed ;  and  was  evidently  made  from  an  actual  inspection  of  the 
spot  at  that  period. 
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The  city  of  London,  as  reported  by  Simeon  of  Durham,  was  first  inwalled  by  Helen,  the  mother  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  360.  The  City  having1  been  destroyed  and  burnt  by  the  Danes  in  839,  was 
repaired  and  restored  by  King  Alfred,  in  886.  About  the  year  994,  the  Londoners  being  besieged  by  the  Danes, 
shut  up  their  gates,  and  defended  their  King  Ethelred  within  their  walls.  Fitzstephen,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  the  Second,  speaking  of  the  Walls  of  the  City,  says  :  “  The  Wall  is  high  and  great,  well  toured  on  the  north 
side,  with  due  distances  between  the  toures;  on  the  south  side  also  the  Citie  was  walled  and  toured,  but  the  fishfull 
river  of  Thames,  with  his  ebbing  and  flowing,  hath  long  since  subverted  them.”  In  the  sixth  year  of  King  John’s 
reign,  A.D.  1215,  the  Barons  repaired  the  walls  and  gates  with  stones  taken  from  the  Jews’  houses ;  and  in  1257, 
Henry  the  Third  caused  the  walls  which  were  then  decayed,  to  be  again  repaired.  For  the  reparation  of  those  walls, 
tolls  and  customs  were  at  subsequent  periods  granted  by  the  Crown.  In  1477,  Half  Joselene,  then  Mayor,  caused 
part  of  the  Wall  between  Aldgate  and  Aldersgate  to  be  repaired.*  The  Company  of  Skinners  completed  that  part 
between  Aldgate  and  Bevis  Marks ;  the  Drapers,  between  Bishopsgate  and  Alihallows,  and  the  Wall  towards  the 
postern  at  Moorgate.  A  great  part  also  was  repaired  by  the  executors  of  Alderman  Sir  John  Crosby ;  and  other 
companies  repaired  the  rest  of  the  Wall  to  the  postern  at  Cripplegate ;  and  the  Goldsmiths  from  Cripplegate  to 
Aldersgate.  The  circuit  of  the  Wall  on  the  land  side,  from  the  Tower  of  London  east  to  Aldgate,  was  82  perches  ; 
from  Aldgate  to  Bishopsgate,  86  perches ;  from  Bishopsgate  to  Cripplegate,  162  perches  ;from  Cripplegate  to  Alders¬ 
gate,  75  perches;  from  Aldersgate  to  Newgate,  66  perches ;  from  Newgate  to  Ludg-ate,  12  perches  ;  in  all  513 
perches :  from  Ludgate  to  the  Fleet  Ditch,  60  perches ;  and  from  Fleet  Bridge  (south)  to  the  river  Thames, 
70  perches ;  making  the  total  643  perches,  every  perch  consisting  of  5  yards  and  a  halt)  the  number  of  yards  being 
3536  and  a  half,  or  10,608  feet,  or  2  miles  and  608  feet  in  circuit. 

The  Wall  was  formerly  continued,  from  the  remains  described  on  the  Plate,  through  the  Tower  to  the  Thames  ; 
vestiges  whereof  are  still  to  be  discovered  :  and  that  part  of  the  Tower  which  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  line  of  the  Wall, 
is  in  the  parish  of  Allhallows  Barking,  in  the  City  of  London,  and  is  referred  to  by  Lord  Coke  in  his  Institutes,  where 
he  sa}7s  :  u  The  ancient  wmll  of  London  extendeth  through  the  Tower ;  all  that  part  on  the  west  is  within  the  city  and 
parish  of  All  Saints,  Barking.  Therefore,  Weston,  the  principal,  and  Sir  Gervas  Elweys,  the  accessary  in  the  murder 
of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  committed  in  the  Tower,  on  the  west  of  the  City  Wall,  were  tried  in  the  City  of  London  ;” 
and  in  1799,  one  Turnbull  for  a  robbery  of  the  Mint,  situate  on  the  west  of  the  said  Wall,  wras  also  tried  in  the  City  of 
London. 

The  late  learned  Dr.  Woodward,  one  of  the  Gresham  professors,  had  an  opportunity,  in  the  year  1707,  of  making 
several  discoveries  as  to  the  manner  and  matter  of  building  the  ancient  Walls  of  London,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of 
certain  foundations  being-  dug  for  new  houses  near  Bishopsgate  ;  an  account  of  which  he  afterwards  published.  On  this 
occasion,  the  Wall  was  broke  up,  and  part  of  the  materials  applied  to  the  raising  of  the  new  buildings.  The  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  Wall,  on  this  spot,  lay  eight  feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  from  that  almost  up  to  ten 
feet  in  height,  it  was  composed  of  free-stone,  with  single  layers  of  broad  tiles  interposed,  each  layer  at  two  feet  distance. 
To  this  height  the  workmanship  was  after  the  lloman  manner,  and  there  was  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Wall,  supposed 
to  be  that  completed  or  built  by  Constantine  the  Great.  In  this  it  was  very  observable,  that  the  mortar  was  (as  usual 
in  the  lloman  works)  so  very  firm  and  hard,  that  the  stone  itself  as  easily  brake  and  gave  way. 

It  was  thus  far  from  the  foundation  upwards,  nine  feet  in  thickness,  and  yet  so  vast  a  strength  and  bulk  had  not 
been  able  to  secure  it  from  being-  beat  down,  and  nearly  levelled  with  the  ground. 

The  broad  tiles,  mentioned  above,  were  all  of  lloman  make.  The  Romans  used  commonly  two  sorts  of  tiles,  viz. 
Tegulae  bipedales  &  sesquipedales,  i.e.  two  feet  tiles  and  tiles  a  foot  and  a  half.  Those  of  this  Wall  were  of  the  latter 
sort.  Each  of  them  was  in  English  measures,  one  foot  and  a  half  in  thickness,  eleven  inches  -r63  in  breadth,  and  seven¬ 
teen  inches  length. 

The  old  Wall  having  been  demolished  as  above,  was  afterwards  repaired  again,  and  carried  up  the  thickness  of  the 
former  underneath,  to  eight  or  nine  feet  in  height,  or  if  higher,  there  was  no  more  of  that  work  then  standing-.  All 
this  was  apparently  additional,  and  of  a  make  later  than  the  other  part  underneath.  It  was  .composed  chiefly  of  rag¬ 
stone  ;  only  in  the  sides  were  interposed  a  few  bricks  uncertainly,  and  without  any  regular  method.  On  the  outside 
the  stone  was  squared,  and  wrought  into  layers  of  five  inches  in  thickness.  Between  these  were  alternately  interposed 
two  courses  of  brick,  of  the  same  form  with  those  inside.  These  were  very  large  and  of  the  modern  shape,  but 
eleven  inches  in  length  and  five  in  breadth,  and  two  and  a  half  in  thickness.  There  was  not  one  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  tiles  in  all  this  part ;  nor  was  the  mortar  here  near  so  hard  as  that  lower  down. 

As  the  ground  within  the  City,  by  rubbish  and  the  ruin  of  houses,  was  successively  raised  and  heightened  from 
age  to  age,  it  was  requisite  the  Wall  without  should  rise  likewise  in  proportion  ;  and  by  reason  thereof  in  course  of 
time,  upon  the  before-mentionesl  additional  work,  it  was  found  needful  to  build  the  after  Wall.  This  was  made  of 
brick,  of  the  statutable  size,  and  the  model  now  in  use,  and  topped  battlement-ways,  with  coping’s  of  stone.  This  latter 
was  two  feet  in  thickness,  and  six  in  height;  and  was  without  doubt  the  same  that  was  built  in  the  mayoralty  of  Ilalph 
Jocelyn.  Bishopsgate  itself  wras  built  two  years  afterwards  (1479),  in  the  way  it  appeared  until  pulled  down.  And  the 

*  “  In  a  record  which  I  have  seen,”  says  Strype,  “  and  affirmed  also  by  John  House,  and  after  him  by  Ealph  Hollingshed,  I  find  thus 
written  :  ‘Anno  Mcccclxxvii.  by  the  diligence  of  Ealpli  Joceline,  Maior  of  London,  the  wall  about  London  was  new  made  betwixt  Aldgate 
and  Cripplegate.  He  caused  the  Moorefields  to  be  searched  for  clay  and  brick,  to  be  made  and  burnt  there.  He  caused  chalk  also  to  be 
brought  out  of  Kent,  and  in  the  same  Moorefields  to  be  burnt  into  lime,  only  for  the  furtherance  of  that  work.’” 
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workmen  employed  then,  as  the  same  writer  (Dr.  Woodward)  affirms,  sunk  considerably  lower  than  the  foundations  of 
this  gate,  and  by  that  means  found  out,  that  they  lay  not  so  deep  as  the  old  City  Wall,  by  four  or  five  feet. 

^The  first  gate  eastward  through  the  City  Wall,  was  that  which  adjoined  the  fragment  we  have  delineated  in  the 
Plate,  viz.  the  Postern  Gate  next  the  Tower.  This,  according-  to  Stowe,  fell  down  in  1440,  and  was  never  again  built 
of  stone,  but  its  place  supplied  by  a  sort  of  humble  lath  and  plaster  erection,  throug-h  which  was  an  entry  or  passage. 
The  former  gate,  he  adds,  from  the  remains  of  it  standing  in  his  time,  appeared  to  have  been  a  fair  arched  gate,  partly 
built  of  Kentish  stone,  and  of  Caen  stone  from  Normandy.  The  first  cause  of  this  gate’s  going  to  ruin,  he  states,  was 
the  impolicy  of  William  Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  Chancellor  of  England,  in  1190,  who  caused  a  part  of  the  City 
Wall,  “  to  wit,  from  the  said  gate  towards  the  river  Thames  to  the  White  Tower,  to  be  broken  down  for  enlarging  of 
the  said  Tower;  which  he  then  compassed  far  wide  about  with  a  wall,  embattled,  and  which  is  now  the  outward  wall 
of  the  Tower:  this  loosed  and  weakened  the  foundations  of  the  gate,  which  200  years  after  fell  down,  as  mentioned.” 
To  this  account  of  Stowe,  his  editor  Strype  (1720)  adds  : — “This  postern  gate  is  now  all  taken  down,  and  in  the  room 
thereof  a  few  posts  are  set  to  keep  off  carts  and  coaches  ;  there  being  only  a  narrow  passage  left  for  foot  passengers 
there. — This  wall  here  was  about  six  or  seven  feet  in  breadth,  and  cemented  together  with  irregular  pieces  of  stone  like 
rock.” 

The  following  is  his  description  of  the  exact  piece  of  Wall  here  drawn  : — “There  is  a  yard  hard  by  called  George 
Alley,  built  on  each  side  with  dwelling  houses,  and  is  a  passage  to  Tower  Hill,  through  the  wall  that  was  beat  down 
since  the  first  Fire  of  London.  This  passage  through  the  Wall,  sometime  since  remained  in  the  fashion  of  an  arch, 
through  which  carts  might  pass ;  but  now  also  the  arcli  is  demolished,  and  all  that  piece  of  Wall  taken  away.  Here  ” 
(northwards)  “one  may  take  a  view  of  the  inside  of  the  breadth  of  London  Wall:  it  appears  like  a  natural  rock,  with 
the  stones  so  cemented  into  the  work,  that  nothing  but  the  greatest  violence  can  separate  them.  On  the  west  side, 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  high,  are  seen  several  old  Roman  bricks  put  into  the  work,  between  the  stones.” 


The  principal  Object?  are  the  antient  Church  »/'S!Michael  in  the  Queme,  the 
Little  Coiviml,  and  S'J'aul’s  Gat  e,  situated  at  the  £ast£nd,andTVbrth£ast 
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Corner  of  Paternoster  .Row.  _  Those  Structures,  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire 
ofififidjiave  not  been  rebuilt,  but  their  Sites  occupied  by  the  Public  Streets. 
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Down  to  the  thirteenth  century  the  inhaoitants  of  the  Citv  of  London  snmon  i,  ,  ,  ,  r  , 

rivers,  brooks,  and  wells,  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  J  their  nZTSZ  ^fT  ******«"  of  water,  upon  the 

tribute,  those  streams  by  an  artificial  contrivance,  or  even  to  brino-  them  nearer  to  the  ml™  lr.mP  !n£  to  co!lect’  preserve,  or  dis- 
being  probably  only  a  square  wall  or  basin  of  stone  erected  about*  the  wells  With  the  ;  l0f,°  1S‘V  le  utmost t  improvement ^of  them 
London,  however,  the  natural  supplies  of  water  were  diminished;  and  the  streams  of  the  Rivpi^irTFI  °t  16  wli*  afjon^r\d^)U1^inSs  °f 
Wall-Brook,  and  the  Lang  became deficient  and  decked,  ^  h^cH™  of 

o.  n  .  ,  j  .  1  .  .  u®  rieuiy  m.  in  tlie  1 1st  year  of  his  reign,  1236  were for  the 

’  ,  A  , k V  e  i  .I  e  '  0  6  re“,'m’  “"‘l'.';,”!’*'"0? ;  ',°  fcr  the  poor  to  d  rink,  and  for  the  rich  to  drek  the  r  meat  - 

granted  to  the  cmzens  and  the. r  successors  by  one  Gilbert  Sanford;  with  liberty  to  convey  water  from  the  town  of  Tyburn  “y  n Ls 

of  lead  into  the  City  Tins  water  was  also  probably  received  into  a  plain  Slone  bason,  since  the  first  leaden  cistern  enclosed  in  a 
castellated  stone  edifice  creeled  m  London,  was  not  commenced  building  until  1285,  in  the  Mayoralty  of  Henry  Wallies?  This  was 
called  the  Great  Conduit  in  West  Cheap;  and  the  length  of  the  line  along  which  the  water  was  conveyed  to  it  is  u 

measured  from  Paddington  to  James  Head  510  rods;  from  James  Head  on  the  Hill  to  the  Mews-Gate  10>  rods  -  and  froJthJ M 
Gate  to  the  Grose  in  Cheap  484  rods:  or  about  «  miles  in  the  whole.  In  the  fifteenth  century ten  J&ctiooB  for 
T  Tn  L  S ;.Cl  y  C^dmts,  appear  to  have  been  m  great  esteem;  and  John  Pope,  Citizen  and  Barber,  gave  bfhis^wdl 

dated  May  lltb,  1437  to  the  Mayor,  Chamberlain,  and  Citizens,  of  London,  for  ever,  for  the  use  and  reparation  of  the  Graat 
Conduit,  and  of  the  other  Conduits  in  the  City,  his  tenement  with  the  appurtenances,  which  by  right  descended  to  him  »  In  1479 
the  same  Conduit  was  rebuilt  by  Thomas  Ilame,  one  of  the  Sheriffs  lor  that  year  c  ' 

The  situation  of  this  aqueduct  was  about  the  centre  of  Cheapside,  opposite  Mercers  Hall  and  Chapel;  and  in  appearance  it  was 
a  long  and  low  stone  building  with  battlements  on  the  top,  enclosing  a  large  leaden  cistern,  the  water  of  which  issued  from  a  cock 
mto  a  square  stone  basop  at  the  eastern  end.  At  the  upper  end  of  Cheapside,  the  eastern  end  of  that  pile  of  buildings  separating 
Pater-Noster-Row  and  Blow-bladder-street  or  the  present  Newgate  Street,  was,  previously  to  the  Great  Fire,  terminated  by  the 
Church  of  St.  Michael-le-Quer  n  to  the  east  of  which  was  erected  another  public  reservoir,  called  “  the  Little  Conduit  in  West-Cheap 
by  Pauls  Gate.  It  was  erected  by  order  of  William  Eastfield,  Lord  Mayor,  about  1441,  the  19th  year  of  Henry  VI  in  the 
place  of  an  old  cross  at the  solicitation  of  several  Common-Councils;  the  Corporation  then  granting  1,000  Marks,  666Z  'l3s  Ad 
towards  the  works  of  this  Conduit  and  the  reparation  of  others.*  Its  appearance  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  represented  in  the  ex* 
tremely  curious  and  interesting  Plan  of  the  western  end  of  West-Cheap  in  1585,  engraven  on  the  first  of  the  annexed  Plates;  and  it 
wil  be  observed  that  the  age  of  its  erection  and  decoration  is  expressed  by  the  royal  supporters  of  Henry  VI  and  Mare’aret  of 

±rf5lfe  "irl0pe  a,"d  tlM  T“‘W  the  'rds  °f  ^  plan  Z exhibit,  ZdirecKof the 

pipes  laid  for  the  supply  of  both  the  reservoirs  m  West-Cheap;  the  Little  Conduit  being  probably  also  furnished  from  the  same 

springs  at  Paddington  The  tower  at  the  north-west  corner  of  this  building  was  perhaps  intended  for  raising  the  water  to  the  height 

PnntrTt?111?1  fe  d°VVn  &gam  T*0  the  m  the  Iai 'ger  building,  and  ran  through  the  cocks  fixed  on  three  sides  of  it. 

Round  the  base  of  the  structure  are  represented  several  of  the  ancient  London  water-tankards ;  some  particulars  of  which  are  given 
in  the  account  of  Lambe  s  Chapel  and  Conduit  contained  in  this  work,  page  6,  note  b,  which  vessels  contained  about  three  gaflons 
They  appear  to  have  been  inserted  m  the  present  plan  as  an  appropriate  emblem, to  express  the  purpose  of  the  Conduit;  as  it  will  be 
observed  that  coin  is  dra  wn  against  some  of  the  houses  of  the  street  of  Old  ’Change,  to  signify  that  the  King’s  Exchange  for  the 

569Pthe  ^ Tth  r  CTr  ’  w' y  di  therr  In,the  lar^e  Plan  ot'  Londou’  executed  by  Radulphus  Ag&gas  about 

1 56-,  the  site  of  the  Great  Conduit  in  West-Cheap  is  also  indicated  only  by  the  figures  of  two  tankards.  * 

Kntn  nt  fhol’nnr  into  in  W  nof  f1  h  ^  _ 1 _ _  1  •  .  i  /-»'  -w-.. 


J  it-  VTT  iV  F  II  r  nJ"e  ^,so  u  was  formerly  graced  with  a  Great  Conduit,  a  Standard,  and  a  stately  Cross- 
CmuwS  PU  1  d?Wnin  the.Srl  ^T’f  In  the,last  Part’  alraost  over  against  Mercers  Chape],  stood  a  Great  Conduit;  but  this 
p  d!Va  U!  Ihe  "lldd  6  °J  [be  street,  being  incommodious  for  coaches  and  carts,  was  thought  fit  by  the  ma°-is:racy, 
after  the  Great  Fire,  to  be  taken  down  and  bu.lt  no  more.**  The  Little  Conduit  at  the  upper  end  of  Cheapside,  was  partly  re&-erected 

ZPleSeTi  :-SinCe  -th!i  SaT  authri%  W}en  Sjt,atin=  that  tlle  Church  of  St.  Michael-le-Quern  was  not  rebuilt  after  it  was^onsumed 
the  Parish  being  united  to  that  of  St.  Vedast,  Foster-Lane  ,-adds,  that  “where  that  Church  stood,  against  which  is  the  passage“nto 


?  tf  Lmd°n’  Edit'  b/  the  Rev-J-  StryP«.  Lend.  1720.  fol.  Vol.  I.  book  i.  ebap.  v.  p.  24. 

•  s4,\  “d  “ ,h* a,!  *-»«-**• 

d  Ibid .  book  i,  ebap.  v.  p.  24.  book  iii.  chap.  viii.  p.  192.  9  i 

tern  in  1401 :  the  Standard  in  West-Cheap^ppTud'wi  theater  tb^p61  res®‘‘voirs  o{  London  consisted  of  the  following.  The  Tun  upon  Comhili,  furnished  with  a  cis- 

William  Eastfield  in  1471:  the  Cisterns  erected  at  the  Standard  iu  Fleet  St^Flell  4ld.^rmanb“ry5  and  the  Standard  in  Fleet-Street,  made  and  finished  by  the  executors  of  Sir 
Conduit  at  Holborn  Cross,  erected  about  1491  and  rebuilt  btr  Willi  .mi  h  ’  F,ef}~®ndfe>  and  wltb°ut  Cripplegate,  in  1478  :  the  Conduit  in  Grass-Street,  made  in  1491 :  tbe 
about  1500:  tbe  Conduit  at  Bisbopslate  about  lMS  the  Co^w  ’ M  T  w", Z ^ rt  WaS  CalUd  Lambe’s  Conduit :  tbe  Little  Conduit  at  the  Stocks  Market,  built 
Hackney,  about  1535  :  the  Conduit  Tn  Lotbburv  rnd  V  nlpman  e(r,  ond°n  against  Coleman-street,  about  1528  :  tbe  Conduit  without  Aldgate,  supplied  with  water  from 
conduits  of  fresh  water  that  serve  tbe  Citv  ”  adds' Fieit  h  hi  1 16  ab°ut  1546  :  the  Conduit  of  Thames  water  at  Dowgate,  in  1568. — “  Of  tbe  fore-mentioned 

but  some,  by  reason  of  G P«S  “  tbe  ^-ater  r  «  d°  ati11  «■*»•  ^  erected  ; 

cars;  and  were  therefore  thought  fit  to  be  taken  down  and  to  be’ removed  tn  It  ™ldstof  tlle  Clty>  were  a  great  hindrance,  not  only  to  foot-passengers,  but  to  porters,  coaches,  and 
duits  taken  awav  and  removed  with  their  i  >  ^m°ved  to  Places  m°re  convenient  and  not  of  that  resort  of  people  :  so  that  the  water  is  still  the  same.  The  Con- 

the  Little  Conduit  at  the  west  end  of  Cheapside  ihe  ciddtTn  t°C  ?°ndmt  Cal,ed  the  Tun  in  Cornbil‘  5  the  Standard  in  Cheapside ; 

gate.”  In  the  account  of  Lambe’s  Conduct  cWained  L  this  wlrk  me-e  7  net  \  t  /  “  9^- Church-Street ;  the  Conduit  without  Aldgate  ;  the  Conduit  at  Dow- 

at  tbe  Stocks-Market  after  its  re  erertinT,  ,  ,  >  Pace  "ote  b>  will  be  found  some  Dotices  concerning  tbe  final  disuse  of  these  aqueducts  about  1701.  Tbe  Conduit 

bduSj ^ofthe  prest  use TnP  39  ?e  ^  T*  if  S!r  R°bert  VlDer’  tlle  "•hole  °f  whicb  —  —  ved 

particularly,”  says  Stow,  *•  on  the  18th  of  Septembei  1568  the LoS  Mw  r  W  n”  con'1Dued  °  beA^Pl  up,  their  springs  were  occasionally  visited  by  the  Corporation.  “And 
dens  of  the  Twelve  Companies  ridtnthofv  t  fi’  i  /  ae  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  William  Harper,  tbe  Aldermen,  and  many  worshipful  persons  and  clivers  of  tbe  Masters  and  War- 

SSS  ,h*  L”d  M,y"'  "i,h  -  “■ 

be  found  in  anotherpart’of  tlie^reseut  woil!.640’  3nd  apartlcular  account  of  u>  t0Sether  wlth  a  ftc-simde  engraving  of  a  very  rare  contemporaneous  print  of  the  ceremony,  will 
e  Strvpe’s  Stow’s  Survey  of  London,  Vol.  I.  book  iii.  chap.  iii.  p.  49. 
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St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  is  a  Conduit,  not  yet  finished,  hut  designed  for  some  magnificent  structure  and  statue;  the  place  having  a  very 
fair  prospect  on  Cheapside.” — “This  Church,”  says  Strype,  in  another  place,  “  was  burnt  down  in  the  Great  Fire,  and  remains  un¬ 
built  and  laid  into  the  street :  but  the  Conduit,  which  was  at  the  east  end  of  the  Church  still  remains. ”a  The  following  farther  notice  of 
this  buildin°-  appears  in  the  Magna;  Britannia;  Notitia,  or  the  Present  State  of  Britain,  by  John  Chamberlayne,  “29th  Edition, 
London  :  1728,  8vo.  part  1,  book  iii,  page 251.  “The  Obelisk  in  Cheapside,  is  a  piece  of  work  designed  and  begun  to  be  erected 
by  the  City,  at  die  west  end  of  Cheapside,  where,  before  the  Fir§  of  London,  stood  the  Church  of  St.  Michael-le-Quern.  It  is  to  be, 
if  finished,  as  was  intended,  an  Obelisk  or  Aguglia,  upon  a  pedestal ;  the  height  whereof  to  be  160  feet,  and  made  in  imitation  of  those 
which  formerly  adorned  Old  Rome ;  and  in  this,  and  the  last,  century,  have  been  taken  out  of  the  old  ruins,  and  again  erected  for 
the  beautifying  of  New  Rome.”  In  the  31st  edition  of  Chamberlayne’s  work,  1735,  this  passage  is  wanting,  which  probably  points 
out  the  time  when  the  design  of  erecting  any  building  upon  this  spot  was  finally  abandoned.  It  may  be  seen  in  page  4,  of  the  account 
of  the  Monument  of  London,  contained  in  the  present  work,  that  the  site  of  the  Little  Conduit  in  Cheapside,  has  been  always  a 
favourite  situation  for  placing  the  Memorial  of  the  Great  Fire  ;  and  in  the  Sloanian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  5238,  Article 
103  Nos.  69,  70,  there  are  yet.  extant  two  original  designs  for  the  Cheapside  Obelisk,  which  agree  with  the  notices  of  it  preserved  by 
Strype  and  Chamberlayne. '  The  first  represents  a  square  pyramidal  stone  column,  92  feet  high,  and  5  feet  in  its  greatest  diameter, 
restin'*  upon  four  gilded  dragons,  surmounted  at  the  top  by  a  gilded  ornament  supporting  an  eagle  resting  upon  a  thunderbolt,  alto¬ 
gether  12  feet  in  height.  Below  the  dragons  is  a  square  base  of  12  feet,  ornamented  with  apannel,  and  surrounded  by  gilded  rails, 
and  beneath  a  plinth°of  ISHeet.  The  other  drawing  consists  of  an  urn  standing  upon  a  circular  base,  surmounted  by  a  figure  of 
the  City,  holding  a  sword  in  the  right  hand,  and  resting  the  left  upon  an  oval  shield  of  the  arms  of  London  :  the  base  is  surrounded 

by  an  ornamental  railing,  and  contains  a  door.  _  .  .  .  .  .  ,  , 

Of  the  Church  of  St.  Michael-le-Quern,  also  represented  in  the  annexed  ancient  Plan,  it  will  be  sufficient  in  tins  place  to  observe 
that  it  appears  to  have  been  originally  erected  about  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  that  the  name  was  a  corrupt  translation  of  the 
Latin  title  of  St.  Michael  ad  Bladum,  or  at  the  Corn  ;  because  the  site  was  one  occupied  by  a  Corn-Market,  stretching  up  to  the 
western  shambles  of  Newgate-Market.b  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  original  Church  was  a  Cross,  called  “  the  Old  Cross  in  West- 
Cheap  ”  which  was  removed  in  1390,  the  13th  year  of  Richard  II.,  and  the  Church  itself  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  in  1430,  the 
8th  year  of  the  reion  of  Henry  VI.  William  Eastfield,  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  Corporation  then  gave  of  the  common  soil  of  the  City, 
31  feet  in  breadth  on  the  north,  and  4  feet  in  breadth  towards  the  east,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  building;  which  was  that  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  present  Plate.  The  parsonage-house,  mentioned  by  Stow,  was  probably  the  first  of  those  dwellings  shewn  at  the 

western  end  of  the  edifice^  ...  e  i  j  u  • 

Beside  the  two  Conduits  in  West-Cheap,  there  was  also  a  third  public  reservoir  in  the  same  street  called  the  standard  :  the  site 
of  which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  road  nearly  opposite  the  end  of  Honey-Lane,  as  it  is  indicated  in  the  Plan  of  Cheapside  inserted  in 
this  work,  to  shew  the  situation  of  Cheapside-Cross,  above  the  ancient  representation  of  its  destruction.  The  original  use  of  the 
Standard  appears  to  have  been  a  monument  erected  at  the  place  for  public  executions;  of  which  Stow  gives  several  instances  between 
1293  and  1461.d  He  was  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  the  Standard  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  was  either  move- 
able,  or  that  it  was  no  other  than  a  name  assigned  to  Cheapside  Cross,  erected  in  1290;  because  about  September  21st,  1331,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  King  held  a  tournament,  for  three  days  together,  between  Sopars  Lane,  the  present  Bow  Lane,  and  the 
Great  Cross,  which  stood  opposite  Wood  Street:  and  this  could  not  have  been  done  if  the  last  Standard  of  stone,  or  any  other  like 
impediment,  had  been  standing  in  the  way  of  the  clear  course  required  for  the  horses.  But  whatever  were  the  more  ancient  Standard, 
it  was  certainly  a  fixed  erection  in  1430,  when  John  Wells,  Lord  Mayor,  caused  it  to  be  furnished  “with  a  small  cistern  of  fresh 
water,  having  "one  small  cock  continually  running ;  when  the  same  was  not  turned  or  locked.”  His  design  was  finished  by  his  executors, 
Thomas  Knowles,  John  Chicheley,  and  others,  who  bought  a  license  of  Henry  VI.  to  convey  water  to  it.  It  appears  almost  unques¬ 
tionable  that  the  Standard  of  that  period  was  of  wood  :  since  the  King’s  Patent  for  the  work  issued  in  1442,  the  21st  year  ot  his 
reign,  states  that  the  Standard  in  Cheap,  where  divers  executions  of  the  law  had  been  aforetime  performed,  was  at  that  present  very 
ruinous  with  age  :  that  it  contained  a  conduit;  that  it  should  be  taken  down  ;  and  that  another  competent  Standard  of  Stone,  together 
with  a  Conduit  in  the  same,  of  new  work,  should  be  strongly  builded  for  the  honour  of  the  City,  with  the  goods  of  the  testatorwithout 
interruption.  The  appearance  of  this  Standard  in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  shewn  in  another  Plate  of  this  work  representing  the 
procession  of  Maria  De’  Medicis,  through  Cheapside,  when  she  came  to  visit  her  daughter  Henrietta-Maria  Queen  of  Charles  I.,  in 
1638.  It  is  impossible  that  the  figures  with  which  the  Standard  is  decorated,  especially  that  on  the  dome,  were  erected  for  the  occasion ; 
since  the  Cross  and  Conduits  of  West-Cheap  were  always  anciently  employed  as  stations  for  pageants  in  the  triumphs,  shows,  and 
royal  processions,  of  the  City  .e  Upon  such  occasions  also  the  City  Conduits  alternately  ran  with  wine  for  a  certain  space  of  time ;  the 
vessels  containing  it  being  placed  over  the  water-cisterns,  and  a  small  pipe  brought  down  from  them  and  passed  through  the  usual 
spout,  from  which  issued  a  very  slender  stream. 

The  use  of  Cheapside-Cross  a  Water  Conduit,  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  account  of  that  erection  contained  in  the 
present  work  ;  and  the  remainder  of  this  article  is  therefore  devoted  to  some  notices  and  illustrations  of  the  two  other  Plates,  annexed, 
exhibiting  the  buildings  and  appearance  of  Bishopsgate  and  Cornhill,  in  the  year  1599.  Like  the  ancient  prospect  of  West-Cheap 
the  present  Views  were  also  derived  from  a  contemporaneous  Survey,  executed  in  the  usual  old  pictorial  manner ;  atac-simile  copy  ol 
which  was  published  by  the  late  Mr.  Wilkinson  in  his  Antique  Remains  of  the  Church  of  St.  Martin  Outwich,  London :  7th  January, 
1797.  4to.  Plate  I.  The  Plan  is  entitled  “Typus  Parochise  Divi  Martini  vulgo  St.  Martin’s  Outwich;  una  cum  parte  Parochise 
Divi  Petri  in  Cornhill,  in  Civitate  Londini.  Inventus  et  Factus  per  Gulielmum  Goodman  :  lino.  Januarii,  1599.”  In  the  Views  here 
inserted  the  materials  of  this  ancient  surv'ey  are  delineated  in  a  more  picturesque  manner.* 

The  first  Flate  represents  the  southern  side  of  Leadenhall-Street  and  Cornhill,  with  the  northern  end  of  Grace-Church  Street, 
and  the  edifices  of  Leaden-Hall  and  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  upon  Cornhill  ;  both  of  which  are  particularly  described  in  other 
parts  of  this  work.  In  the  foreground  appears  the  square  stone  erection  called  from  its  form,  “  the  Carrefour,”6  built  in  1582,  almost 


a  Strype’s  Stow’s  Survey  of  London,  Vol.  I.  book  iii.  chap.  viii.  pp.  1 96,  191 . 

b  The  word  Quern  is  an  ancient  provincial  term  for  a  corn-mill :  derived  from  the  Saxon  Cveorn,  or  Cvyrn,  the  Icelandic  Kuerna,  and  the  Gothic  Cwairn. 
c  Strype’s  Stow’s  Survey  oj  London,  \  ol.  I.  book  iii.  chap.  viii.  pp.  191,  492. 

<1  Ibid.  chap.  iii.  p.  35. 

e  Numerous  instances  of  these  pageants,  with  references  to  the  original  authorities,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Nichols’  Account  of  Fifty-five  Royal  Processions  and  Entertainments  in 
the  City  of  London.  Lond.  1831.  8vo.  The  roofs  of  the  Conduits,  which  were  generally  either  castellated  or  enclosed  by  an  ornamental  gallery,  likfe  that  appearing-in  the  annexed 
representation  of  the  Little  Conduit  in  West-Cheap, — were  usually  filled  with  choristers  or  minstrels  in  a  tower. 

r  Another  pictorial  view  of  the  east  end  of  Cornhill  derived  from  the  same  source  as  above,  will  be  found  in  a  Plate  of  the  Old  Itoyal  Exchange,  the  Tun  Conduit  and  prison, 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  &c.  published  in  No.  II.  of  Mr.  W.  Herbert’s  curious  and  unfinished  work  of  London  Before  the  Great  Fire,  Lond.  1818.  4to. 

B  According  to  CoWrave  the  old  French  term  Carrefour  or  Quarrejoiyr ,  signifies  that  place  or  part  of  a  town  whereat  four  streets  met  in  a  head  ;  and  it  is  derived  from  the 
words  Quarrg,  square,  and  jourc,  a  fork,  or  anything  which  makes  a  sharp  forklike  angle.  In  Philemon  Holland’s  translation  of  Ammianus  Marcelliuus,  1609,  the  phrase  is  used  as 
a  familiar  English  expression  ;  “  he  would  in  the  evening  walk  here  and  there  about  the  shops,  hostelries,  carrefours ,  Stc.”  A  term  also  similar  was  carrel,  which  signified  a  small 
square  chamber,  common  in  monasteries,  to  which  every  monk  retired  after  dinner  for  private  reading  or  study. 
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upon  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  four  streets,  as  a  water-standard  ;  when  the  idea  was  first  formed  of  constructing  water-works 
against  the  arches  of  London-Bridge,  and  of  converting  the  violence  of  the  stream  rushing  through  them  to  some  generally  useful 
uurpose.  The  inventor  of  the  engine  originally  employed,  was  a  German,  Dutchman,  or  Fleming,  named  Peter  Moris,  but  a  Free- 
denizen  of  London.  Having  made  an  artificial  Forcier,  for  that  purpose,  says  Abraham  Fleming,  the  Continuator  of  Holinshed’s 
Chronicles  “  he  conueied  the  Thames  water  in  pipes  of  lead  oner  the  steeple  of  St.  Magnus  Church,  at  the  north  end  of  London 
Brid<re  a  and  so  into  diuerse  men’s  houses  in  Thames  Street,  New  Fish  Street,  and  Grasse  Street,  vp  vnto  the  north-west  corner  of 

Leaden-Hall _ the  hi°-best  ground  of  the  Citie  of  London, — where  the  waste  of  the  first  maine  pipe  ran  first  this  yeare,  one  thousand, 

fiue  hundred*  eightie,°and  two,  on  Christmasse  eeuen ;  which  maine  pipe  being  since  at  the  charges  of  the  Citie  brought  vp  into  a 
Standard  there  made’ for  that  purpose,  and  diuided  there  into  foure  seuerall  spouts,  ranne  foure  waies,  plentifully  serving  to  the  vse 
of  the  inhabitants  neere  adioining,  that  will  fetch  the  same  into  their  houses:  and  also  clensed  the  ehanels  of  the  streets,  north  to¬ 
wards  Bishopsgate,  east  towards^Aldgate,  south  towards  the  Bridge,  and  west  towards  the  Stocks  Market.  No  doubt  a  great  com¬ 
modity  to  that  part  of  the  Citie,  and  would  he  farre  greater,  if  the  said  water  were  mainteined  to  run  continually,  or  at  the  least 
euerie  tide  some  reasonable quantitie,  as  at  the  first  it  did  :  but  since  (namely  in  15861  is  much  aslaked,b  thorough  whose  default  I 
know  not  sith  the  engine  is  sufficient  to  conueie  water  plentifully :  which,  being  well  considered  by  Bernard  Randolphe,  Esquier, 
Common  Sergeant  of  the  Citie  of  London,  he,  being  aliue,  gaue  and  deliuered  to  the  Company  of  Fishmongers  in  London,  a  round 
sum  to  be  emploied  towards  conducting  the  Thames  water,  for  the  good  seruice  of  the  commonwealth.’’^  Before  the  period  of  this 
invention  Strvne  observes  that  there  was  no  such  thing  known  in  England  as  this  raising  of  water ;  and  in  consequence  of  its  success 
the  Corooration  of  London  granted  to  Moris  a  lease  of  the  place  whereon  his  mills  stood,  one  arch  of  London  Bridge,  and  the  use 
TLmP?  water  for  500  years  :  he  paying  to  the  Chamber  of  London  10s.  yearly  as  an  acknowledgement.  Two  years  after,  the 
ritv  o-ranted  him  another  lease  for  the  second  arch  of  the  Bridge,  also  for  the  term  of  500  years.  The  Standard  in  Cornhill,  how¬ 
ever  continued  to  exist  until  the  Great  Fire  of  London  in  an  imperfect  state  ;  being  at  some  times  dry  and  at  others  overflowing ;  for 
which  last  condition  it  was  frequently  presented  as  a  nuisance  by  the  Inquest  of  Cornhill  Ward,  under  ffie  names  of  the  Carrefour 

3Ild  U  annr us Tro^mie'of  the  accounts  ot  the  Conflagration  in  1666,  that  none  of  the  City  Conduits  were  entirely  destroyed  by  it;* 
,, nfl  therefore  as  this  fountain  stood  on  the  very  verge  of  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  destruction,  it  was  only  damaged  at  the 
«nrne  time  that  the  opposite  Church  of  St.  Peter  upon  Cornhill  was  not  quite  burned  down.  This  was  probably  on  Monday  Sept.  3rd, 
when  the  fire  spread  up  Grace-Church  Street,  broke  in  upon  Cornhill,  and  there  rapidly  crossed  the  way;  being  fearfully  aided  by 
„  train  of  wood  taken  down  from  the  houses  to  prevent  the  flames  spreading,  and  which  had  not  been  removed.e  On  the  7th  Evelyn 
observed  that  the  Standard  in  Cornhill,  the  statue  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  some  arms  carved  upon  Ludgate 
with  ihe  effie-v  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  continued  with  but  little  detriment.  Another  contemporaneous  indication  ot  the  site  of 
Cornhill  Standard  is  contained  in  a  Plan  of  the  Ruins  of  London  taken  by  authority  soon  after  the  Fire,  on  which  were  laid  down  all 
the  proposed  improvements/  On  account  of  the  inconvenience  of  its  situation,  this  fountain  was  one  of  those  which  were  not  re- 
erected  •  and  the  last  notice  of  it  is  probably  the  following  entry,  contained  in  an  official  MS.  record  of  the  ‘  Expences  of  Erecting 
P  b  c  ’Buildings  in  London  after  tile  Great  Fire,-  preserved  in  the  City  Library  at  Guildhall.  “1671  July  10th  Paid  Nicholas 
Duncome,  by  Order  dated  5th  July,  1671,  for  Takeing  Downe  the  Conduit  in  Cornhill  and  removing  he  Rubbish  from  thence,  1  hi.  10s 
The  Water-works  which  supplied  this  Standard  remained  established  at  the  Old  London  Bridge  for  about  a  century  and  a  half 
afterwards  •  and  a  loftv  building  for  the  same  purpose  as  that  in  Cornhill,  appears  to  have  been  erected  on  the  bank  of  the  river  close 
to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Bridge  itself  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  With  various  improvements  the  property  continued 
in  the  familv  of  Moris  until  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire;  and  one  of  the  controverted  causes  afterwards  decided  concerning  possessions 
therein  destroyed,  was  upon  the  re-erection  of  those  works :  which  shews  that  a  considerable  profit  was  then  derived  from  them 
The  cause  was  heard  at  “  a  Court  of  Judicature  for  Determination  of  Differences  touching  houses  burned  or  demolished,  by  reason  of 
the  late  Fire  happening  in  London  ;  held  in  Clifford’s  Inn  Hall,  on  Saturday,  the  27th  of  April,  1667  :’  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Mr.  Justice 
Archer  Mr.  Baron  Raynsford,  and  Mr.  Justice  Morton,  being  the  Judges.  To  this  Court  a  petition  was  presented  by  Mary  Moris, 
Relict  of  John  Moris,  against  Thomas  Moris,  his  brother  and  hei.-,  Lettice  Moris,  Widow,  and  Elizabeth,  Ursula,  Ihornasine,  Anne, 
and  Lettice,  Moris,  her  daughters  ;  and  against  Sir  Martin  Lister,  Sir  William  Hartop,  Michael  Lister,  and  Richard  Downton,  t  m 
surviving  trustees  of  John  Moris.  The  petition  stated  that  Peter  Moris,  the  grandfather  of  the  deceased,  had  received  a  lease  for  500 
vear«  with  a  license  from  the  Corporation  of  London  under  the  common-seal  to  build  one  engine  or  water-work  in  the  river  1  hames, 
and  to  take  such  plot  and  ground  in  the  said  River  as  he  and  they  should  think  convenient:  that  he  had  selected  a  place  at  London 
Brido-e  and  had  there  constructed  such  works  as  supplied  the  Cornhill  Conduit,  and  by  means  of  wooden  and  leaden  pipes  the  houses 
of  the  Citizens,  to  their  comfort  and  his  own  particular  gain  :  that  this  property  had  in  the  course  ot  time  very  much  enricied  t  le 
descendants  and  heirs  of  the  said  Peter  Moris;  insomuch  that,  with  others  of  the  family,  the  petitioner  enjoyed  the  sum  of  300Z.  per 
annum  by  way  of  jointure,  regularly  paid  to  her  out  of  the  profits  of  the  water-works,  by  appointed  trustees,  until  the  time  that  t  le 
engine  ’was  destroyed  by  fire :  and  that  Thomas  Moris,  the  brother  and  heir  of  the  deceased,  refused  to  build  the  same,  under  pretence  of 
the  heavy  charges  to  which  it  would  put  him  ;  though  rather,  as  it  was  believed,  with  a  view  to  induce  the  petitioner  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  reduction  of  her  annuity  ;  nor  would  he  even  give  permission  to  the  trustees  to  re-erect  it  The  petition  was  therefore  brought  to 
enforce  some  settlement  as  to  the  payment  of  the  annuity ;  and  the  Court  accordingly  decreed  that  the  petitioner  should,  with  all  con¬ 
venient  speed  and  with  substantial  materials,  rebuild  the  same ;  where  the  former  engine,  and  water-work,  and  house,  did  stand  before 


a  Strype  adds  that  “  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  came  down  to  observe  the  experiment ;  and  they  saw  him  throw  the  water  over  St.  Magnus’  Steeple.  ’ 

b  Stow  also  adds  in  1598,  “  but  now  no  such  matter  ;  by  whose  default  I  know  not.”  ,  ,,  t.-j  ifiSl  fol  n  696 

C  ChZnfZ  Of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  by  Raphael  Holinshed,  &c.  1585-86.  fol.  vol.  hi.  p.  1348.  Stow’s  Annales,  Edit,  by  Edmund  Howes,  Lend.  16,1.  fol.  p.  696. 

trvDe’s  Stow’s  Survey  of  London,  Vol.  I.  book  i.  chap.  v.  p.  27.  book  ii.  chap.  viii.  p.  134.  ,  .  ,  .  „„„„  anu  occasion  should  be. 

3  Pd  “  Methinks  these  several  Conduits  of  London  stood  like  so  many  little,  bnt  strong,  forts,  to  confront  anu  give  check  to  the  grea  tenemy  fire  J  J 

There  methinks,  the  water  was,  as  it  were,  intrenched  and  ingarrisoned/ The  several  pipes,  and  vehicles  of  water,  that  were  within  these  J  of  diem 

till,  by  the  turning  of  the  cock,  they  were  discharged  again,— were  as  so  many  soldiers  m  these  forts,  with  their  ^ ^ th at  is  toVttempt^the  storming  of  them  by  a  close 

look  how  enemies  are  wont  to  deal  with  those  castles  which  they  take  to  he  impregnable  and  despair  of  ever  getting  at  tli  ,  ,  f  snoiled  them  or  almost  spoiled 

siege so  went  the  fire  to  work  with  those  little  castles  of  stone,  which  it  were  not  easy  for  it  to  burn  down  tfear  stand,,,*  to t h  13  thS 

them,  it  hath  for  the  present,  by  cutting  off  those  supplies  of  water  which  had  vent to  fl“w '  l°  them  melting  those  leaden  cha  n  ^  ^  ^  Ffar  16d6  Commemorated  and 

as  it  were  starving  those  garrisons  which  it  could  not  take  by  storm.  Dr.  Samuel  Rolle  s  Relation  of  the  late  dr  eadful  J  „ 

ImnZed  in  oZ  Hundred  and  Ten  Discourses,  Meditations,  and  Contemplations.  Loud.  1667.  8vo.  Meditat.  xl.  “  Spoiling  of  the  City  Conduits. 

V  God’s  Terrible  Advice  to  the  City  by  Plague  and  Fire,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Vincent.  Lond.  1667.  8vo  Described  in  Six  Plats,  lOtli  December,  A°.  Dorn*, 

f  “  An  exact  Surveieh  of  the  Streets,  Lands,  and  Chvrches,  comprehended  within  the  Rvins  of  the  City  of  London,  nr  ,  Fpnnincrs  Willm  Marr  Willm 

1666 .  By  the  Order  and  Directions  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common-Council  of  the  said ^City.  John  L J.L^F  ^  of’Streeta> 

Leybourn,  Thomas  Streete,  Richard  Sbortgrave,  Surveyors  ;  and  Reduced  into  One  inure  Plat  by ■Jo  bn  Leake, ■  *r  *  „  reduCed  c  in  0ne  Sheet  by  Mr.  Francis  Wishaw 

Lanes  &c.  This  Plan  was  engraven  by  G.  Vertue  in  l72o,  in  1  wo  Sheets  ;  and  in  l83o  there  was  published  a  very  c  y  tj 

with  numerous  and  copious  notes  on  the  sites  of  the  several  public  buildings  which  are  indicated  uoon  it. 
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the  Fire:  ancl  that  Thomas  Moris  should,  upon  demand,  deliver  to  the  petitioner  all  the  materials  which  were,  by  him  or  his  direction, 
taken  therefrom,  and  saved  from  the  Fire.  This  decision  secured  the  annuity  to  the  petitioner,  and  the  sum  of  200/  yearly  to  Lettice 
Moris  and  to  each  of  her  five  daughters;  Thomas  Moris  receiving  the  residuary  produce. — The  year  1701,  however,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  period  when  these  Water-works  made  the  greatest  advance  towards  their  subsequent  extent  and  power.  The  New 
River  works  were  then  rising  into  estimation,  and  the  proprietor  of  those  at  London  Bridge  finding  his  profits  decreasing  sold  them 
to  one  Richard  Soams,  Citizen  and  Goldsmith,  for  36,000/.  In  confirmation  of  this  conveyance,  on  August  24th,  1701,  Soams  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  Corporation  a  grant  for  the  fourth  arch  of  the  Bridge, — the  third  then  belonging  to  a  wharfinger,® — with  a  new 
lease  of  the  unexpired  term,  namely,  38 1  i  years,  at  the  annual  rent  of  20s.  and  a  fine  of  300/.  He  then  divided  the  whole  property 
into  300  shares  of  500/.  each,  and  formed  it  into  a  Company.  This  establishment  appears  to  have  been  the  destruction  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  City-Conduits,  the  whole  of  which  were  also  let  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Water-works  for  700/.  per  annum  ;  and  numbers  of  the 
old  leaden  pipes  which  had  supplied  them  were  taken  up  all  over  London.  On  June  23rd,  1767,  a  fifth  arch  of  the  Bridge  was 
granted  for  the  Water-works  after  a  long  debate  in  the  Court  of  Common  Council ;  under  the  express  condition  that  if  the  license 
should  be  found  injurious  to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  the  City  might  revoke  the  grant  upon  repayment  of  the  expenses. — The 
Water-works  continued  in  fliis  state  until  they  were  assigned  to  the  New  River  Company,  by  an  Act  passed  July  26th,  1822,  the  third 
year  of  Geo.  IV.,  with  the  design  of  improving  the  Old  London  Bridge  or  erecting  a  new  edifice.  About  260  years  of  the  original 
grant  were  then  unexpired,  and  15,000/.  were  to  be  raised  out  of  the  Bridge  House  Estates  for  carrying  the  Act  into  effect ;  of  which 
10,000/.  were  to  be  paid  to  the  old  proprietors  for  rendering  void  their  licenses  and  transferring  their  machinery. 

The  second  Engraving  attached  to  these  pages,  drawn  from  the  antient  Plan  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Martin-Outwich, — represents 
part  of  the  north  side  of  the  Church  of  that  name,  at  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  old  Three-Needle  Street ;  with  a  portion  of  Bishops- 
gate  Street,  and  the  entrance  to  St.  Helen’s  on  the  left.  “  In  the  very  west  corner,’’  says  Stow  in  describing  this  spot,  “  over  against 
the  east  end  of  St.  Martin’s  Oteswicb,  from  whence  the  said  street  windeth  towards  the  south,  you  had  of  old  time  a  well  with  two 
buckets,  so  fastened  that  the  drawing  up  of  the  one  let  down  the  other ;  but  now  of  late  that  well  is  turned  into  a  pump.”b  This 
pump  is  represented  in  the  foreground  of  the  view,  and,  according  to  the  usual  meaning  of  this  author,  was  probably  erected  about 
1568.  A  small  but  handsome  wood  pump  is  still  standing  about  the  same  spot,  at  the  curb  of  the  foot-pavement,  opposite  the  door 
of  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  parallel  with  the  eastern  end  of  the  Church. 

A  third  View,  taken  from  the  same  ancient  Parochial  Plan,  and  also  inserted  in  this  work,  represents  the  south  side  of  Three- 
Needle-Street  with  the  Old  Taylors’  Inn,  or  New  Hall  of  the  Merchant  Taylors,  from  whom  the  street  derived  its  name.  On  the  left, 
between  that  building  and  the  west  end  of  the  Church,  appear  the  original  Alms-houses  erected  for  the  poor  members  of  the  Company ; 
according  to  an  ancient  practice  of  the  Incorporations  of  London,  of  having  those  dwellings  contiguous  to  their  Halls,  which  is  now 
almost  obsolete.  The  persons  residing  in  the  Alms-houses  here  exhibited,  were  removed  about  the  period  of  the  present  View,  since 
in  1593  certain  strong  and  fair  dwellings  were  erected  for  them  by  the  Company  at  the  west  end  of  Hog-Lane, — now  Rosemary- 
Lane, — Tower  Hill,  of  brick  and  timber,  in  place  of  some  small  cottages  given  for  the  purpose  by  Richard  Hills,  sometime  Master 
and  Founder  of  the  Merchant  Taylors  School;  to  which  work  also  Alderman  Anthony  Ratcliffe  gave  an  hundred  loads  of  timber,,. 
Both  the  ancient  Merchant-Taylors  Hall  and  the  Church  of  St.  Martin  Outwich  were  so  much  damaged  in  the  fatal  fire,  which 
begun  in  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  November  7th,  1765.  The  Church  was  taken  down  and  entirely  rebuilt:  the  First  Stone  was 
laid  May  4th,  1796,  by  the  Master  Wardens  of  the  Merchant-Taylors  Company,  as  the  patrons  of  the  living ;  and  the  edifice  was 
Consecrated  by  Beilby  Porteus,  Bishop  of  London,  on  Monday,  November  26th,  1798. 


a  The  lease  of  the  third  arch  to  the  Water-works  did  not  commence  until  Michaelmas  day.  1761 ,  when  it  was  granted  for  the  term  of  321  years  at  the  old  rent;  though  the 
proprietors  of  the  works  had  made  proposals  for  it  in  1731,  and  1743,  when  it  was  unoccupied,  the  last  tenant  having  quitted  it  at  Lady-Day  1718. 
b  Strype’s  Stow’s  Survey  of  London,  Vol.  I.  book  ii.  chap.  vi.  p.  106  :  chap.  vii.  p.  117. 

®  Strype’s  Stow’s  Survey  of  London,  Vol.  I.  hook  ii.  chap.  ii.  p.  14. 
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A  PLAN  OF  THE  FIRE  IN  BI  SHOPS  GATE  STREE  T,COR  N  HILL  AND  LEADEN  HALL  STREET, 

m"  ^  began  atJl.'Jtut/and.e  I  marked. A t  on  they  Not 'emher  176s  land  eonsumeri ggdlouses  and  damaged  about to  more  . 
a  +  a  / here  are  strong,  extensive  Foundation*  and  Arches  adjoining  this pfaee  . 
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dondonduhlished  1  ^January  18 25 ,  tuj  Kol>  ert  Wilkinson  .  226 ,  Fenchurdi  Merer  .  $ 


J 


ttrct,  tpomljfll,  aab  fflca&cnijall  g>mtt ; 

NOVEMBER  7th,  1765. 

have ^brokeif out  ^thin^a ^erv^hm^distance1^ eac^other^th^dm'ostation 0Cf  IT*  deSt.ruct.ion  of  tbe  <%> 

SSL  "  t  ?Z  ~ou,:  SS.fMP A?  ra 

event »  exhibit/the  spot  whier’e  it  began  and  the'  extent ’of  foZ£'1Cd  "'Ithm  a  few  dYs  afto'  tbe  melancholy 

at  the  “0/ W^l'"  :L™Ut°7’  N0',TbM-  ^ 

east  side  of  Bishopssrate  Street  Within,  opposite  the  White  Lion  Tavern  At  tb S  “““a  bmld!".§\  °.n  tbe 

south-west,  and  the  flames  soon  spread  across  the  wap,  and  set  fire  to  tlfe  res  denceotMTrs'' 'n  ^  ’“8'h ',r  ** 
and  as  it  was  some  time  before  assistance  could  be  procured  the,  ex tenSd  T  tL  ^  T“' “  ?  t”^ 5 

liurkuit  Fern,  a  hosier,  whence  the  other  three  angle's  of  CornhiU  (Sri^ Chm-ch  Street  and  ?  eadTLt  1  ^ 

soon  caught  the  blaze,  and  were  all  on  fire  at  the  same  time.  The  New  River  turncock  bad  L„  j 

nnmedtate'y  on  the  first  alarm,  but  after  having  turned  off  the  water  In  In’ZerTm^ 

t  flow  highei  m  Coining  the  two  streets  being-  then  supplied  by  one  main,— he  found  that  the  nines  in  Cornhill 
had  been  already  cut  open  by  the  crowd,  and  that  !Le  would  rise  at’ the  plug  whmVit  S  have  be™ 
.,t  t™^  l  Th':1T  'U1S  8,80  some  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  office  fire  engines;  the  want  of  which  was 
j!  st,  SPPhed,bV  ar-'e  0118  belonging  to  Mr.  Ephraim  Brookes,  of  Long-Acre,  which  had  been  sent  to 
Grocers  Hall  m  the  Poultry,  until  he  completed  two  for  the  Company.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  at  the  spot 

ofth?ffi”derTetdthlthe,'.bnhedLord,Ma^  who8ent  !118  own  Worses  to  fetch  it,  immediately  on  being  informed 
k  ,  (  Is  1  epresented  in  the  papers  of  the  time  as  having  been  greatly  instrumental  in  checking  the  ' 

If  tile  neighbourlmod? ’  "  “  corroborated  bT  •  subsequent  public  advertisement  of  thanks  from  the  inhabitants 

Q,  Tbe  bre  however,  continued  still  to  spread  in  the  most  alarming  manner.  It  soon  reached  the  Church  ol 
Gt  Martin  Outwjch  at  the  comer  of  Threadneedle  Street,  the  interior,  and  much  of  the  walls  of  which  it 
j  y  ,’  a”d  "  lolly  consumed  the  steeple,  whence  the  great  bell  fell  down  with  a  prodigious  noise  The 

™*  th7eh  lv  wereSeZ  “  ^  ^  the  west,  and  drove  tie  flames  back  fro.,r  the 

■course'  was  clmioed  tobth»Tuf’  ^  ut'a  ot  6r“‘  Sf  Helen’s  must  llave  been  destroyed,  and  their 

sinned  At  •  '  V.  ,  ™> tb  side  of  Leadenhall  Street,  m  which  upwards  of  twenty  houses  were  con- 

the  Lord  Mavoi*6  who  ,8v.Jera,i  Paltees  oPptards  arrived  from  the  Tower,  and  soon  after  Sir 'William  Stephenson, 

etherise  n7rHml  Lg  ,-  d1ra  Ygmg  *■  '*  8'00tl8  88  «»M  be  saved  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  was 

o  heiTwhicPh  were^  inhlkh  88818'a"8e.  From  the  advertisements  of  the  several  sufferers  and 

“  "e,e  published  immediately  after  the  Are,  it  appears  that  much  energetic  aid  was  given  to  them 

all,  and  that  many  of  their  goods  were  saved;  but  the  loss  was  still  immense,  and,  from  tile  rapidity °of  the  flames 

™«t  :lSrrc‘  an  their  UT  The  accidents>  both  at ’the  {ire  itself  and  PSub£,l%  in  S 
mins,  were  veiy  melancholy  and  numerous,  but  several  ol  those  at  first  related  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time 

Alley.  vm;y'  1  ’«•  “  «*  *«»  °<  .  ,«*»*«  i.  -amt, 

and  thus  consumed  almost  aU  the  buildings  in  the  Alley  itself  Bircliiu  Taiip  aul  tW*  f ‘Zn  C0ITllnuni.catlngchiefly  by  the  tops  of  the  houses  over  the  party-walls; 
and  St.  Michael’s  Alley  :  including  several  ennneiRC^  statelT  lme 5>f  houses  “  Cornhill,  about  twenty  in  number,  to  George  Yard 

lire,  and  a  good  supply  of  water.  Bv  the  care  ami  activitv  nf  ti,p  r  i ^Averns)  bve  booksellers,  and  many  other  valuable  shops  ;  though  there  were  fifty  engines  at  the 
officers,  and  the  assistance  of  the  foot-guards  from  the  Tower  and  St' JaiS°Ijhe  frlT  Magistrates  yh°  were  present,  the  diligence  and  dexterity  of  the  firemen  and 
being  south-south-west,  the  houses  of  the  bankers  in  Lombard  Street ‘wre  saver!  ter  part  of  the  most  valuable  effects  of  the  sufferers  was  preserved  :  and  the  wind  also 

ever,  there  was  time  sufficient  to  remove  the  -roods  The  houses  iZlrDwZpvpVn  °ldy  Public  office  destroyed  was  that  of  the  London  Assurance  ;  from  which,  how- 
being  Garraway’s,  the  Jerusalem,  and  Jonathan’s!' Coffee-houses  theitlZl  vSt  estimated  at  160,  but  were  subsequently  found  to  be  only  about  80  ;  the  principal 

Coffee  houses,  which  were  greatly  damaged.  In  Cornhill  were  de'strovcrl  Hip  hm  i  ^un§’.a  woollen-diaper,  and  the  whole  of  ’Change  Alley,  excepting  Baker’s  and  Sams’s 
Leputy  Cleve,  pewterer  ;  Warner,  stationer  ;  Tom’s S' the d£?Ulngs  °f  Messrs  Astley,  Meadows,  Strahan,  Waltl.oe  and  Brotherton,  booksellers  ; 

net-makers,  and  Legg’s  a  woollen  draper’s,  at  the  two  corners  of^YrSTSiP “V*1®  T1iree  uU"S  taverns,  with  a  milliner’s  next  door  to  the  latter  ;  acabi- 
haberdasher  ?  nnd  Mrc  Sownr,;,,  _  ^ . -oi rerun  L/ane  ,  those  of  a  shoemaker  and  woollen-dra.ner  ndminino*  .  tliA  Wiring  Hamson  •  Mr  Vau°han 


wife,  and  two  daughter  pe^  )Vl,son*  a  stationer-  and  all  the  others  in  Birchin  Lane,  e  ^  a  _ _ 

back  in  leaping  from  the  second  story  window ’and  died  soo^after^^^nv861^0^176^1”®  5  ,w’lilst,Mr-  Cooke>  a  merchant,  who  lodged  in  the  house,  broke’ his 

collected  ;  the  claims  for  relief,  however,  thenaZ^  was  opened  for  the  sufferers  by  this  fire,  for  which  by  April  1 1th,  33201.  had  been 

exceed  20/.,  and  half  to  those  whose  losses  were  above  To  this  snhvpr'  r  1  'pt'on  was  continued.  The  payments  were,  the  whole  sum  to  those  whose  claims  did  not 
Amelia  and  Carolina,  lOOf, ;  the  Lord  Chancellor  5oi  •  the  Duk^of  PV6  ;,the  Pnnce  of  Wales>  2m-  ’  the  Princess  of  Wales,  100/. ;  the  Princesses 

smiths’  Companies  50/.  each  ;  a  benefit  at  Drury  Lane  Tlieati-?  beW  ,11^’  h®  Pls.hoPs  °£,  London  and  Salisbury,  and  many  other  50/.  each  ;  the  Skinners’  and  Gold- 
Opera  House,  300/.  ;  a  benefit  of  Covent  GarZ  ThLtreAnrifitbg  pV/io  aJ  T  &t  th®  do0^  at  a  performance  of  King  Lear,  208/.  Is.  ;  a  benefit-concert  at  the 
the  amount  of  300/.  per  annum,  were  taken  from  the  Ward  of  Cmnbili^L  loY' '  vi,' d°natl1?.n,from  a  Company  of  Comedians  at  Norwich,  20/.  The  King’s  taxes,  also,  to 
fire  of  November  1765,  though  the  destroyed  houses  had  been  then  ren’pnti  aM  011  that  °f  Bishopsgate,  and  still  continued  to  be  paid  by  it  even  at  the  time  of  the  great 
plan  of  the  destructionoceasioned  by  thiXe  waspublSedat  ’  fazetteeroAidNew  Daily  Advertiser,  Tuesd.  Dec.  31st,  1765. -A  large  engraved 

b  “  This  Day  is  Published,  Price  6d.  A Si  of  aftho  ^  °f  11  T  1  be  f°Und  in  the  London  ^  March,  1748,  Vol.  xv:'i.  p.  139. 

7th,  1765.  Printed  for  W.  Nicoll,  in  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard  and  T  TrJfe™' and  damaSed  by  the  Great  Pire  which  began  in  Bishopsgate  Street  on  Thursday,  Nov. 
Post,  and  British  Chronicle,  from  Wednesday  Nov  ^otb  tn  Prid  -Jii  i  S  fi!  Charing  Cl'OSS  :  and  sold  by  all  Pnntsellers  in  London  and  Westminster.”  Lloyds  Evening 
Leadcnhall  Street,  including  the  houses  destroyed  and  damaged  at  the  l  'f e  ®  iT?  °f  th.?J?“s  is  entitled  “  a  Plan  of  part  of  the  City  of  London  from  the  Bank  to 

Kyall,  at  Hogarth’s  Head  in  Pleet  Street.”  A  rcduced  cmf  of  thk  iZZ  1  •  .ha  Pshf  *  J1*  letter-press  beneath  •<  List  of  the  Sufferers.  London.  Printed  by  John 
.  -  -  ifh  Smffl  T 3nla^eoZnS  Maganstejo,  Nov.  1765,  Yol.  xxxiv.  p.  553. 


C  Lloyd’s  Evening  Post,  Mond  Nov'  11th  to  Wpdn?ad  ,  m  ^  th®  London  Ma« azine  for  1 

d  *°v.  16th. 
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wprp  nftppwards  contradicted  ;a  and  notwithstanding-  the  many  reports  of  loss  ot  life  during  the  conflagration, 
they  o-eneraliy  were  believed  to  be  all  uutrue.  The  tire  continued  to  rage  with  fury  until  after  twelve  o  clock  at  noon 
on  Thursday  ’  but  was  at  leno-th  sto]iped  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  at  the  house  o±  Mr.  T^esbit,  a  merchant,  and  . 
Rectory  nearly  opposite  ;  at  Sun  Court  in  CornhiU ;  at  the  old  edifice  of  Leaden-Hall ;  and  at  the  eastern  side  of  the 
-d  11  ijm  Leadenhall  Street.  In  the  first  alarm  it  was  computed  that  about  an  hundred  houses  v  ere  consumed, 
S  however,5 afterwards  proved  to  be  fifty-one,  or  under  ;  though  the  claim  on  the  Sun  Fire  Office  alone  amounted 
to  £40,000.  When  an  accurate  return  was  capable  ot  being  made,  the  best  account  of  the  entne  destiuction  wa1 

found  to  be  as  follows.* 

Bishopsgate  Street,  Fad-side,  Eleven  houses  burned  : -William  Eutlaud.Beruke-maker  and  Hair-dresser,  where  the  fire  originally  broke 
out— Maiierum  Tinman;  three  houses  up  Black  Lion  Court,  viz.  Butler,  Parish  Clerk,— How,  Hair- dresser,  &c.— Jarvis,  of  the  Black  Lion, 
John  Merrv  Stationer Clements,  Tallow-chandler  ;-William  Cam,  Silkman;  Deputy  Thomas  Long  Packer ;  John  Long  Sugar-broker 
James  Hi°-gmbotham,  Glass  and  China-seller;  and  Messrs.  Draper  and  Coxeter,  Milliners;  in  addition  to  which  the  houses  ot  Clips,  Peru  - 

maker  and  Kingsley  Attorney,  were  very  considerably  damaged. - On  the  West-side  of  Bishopsgate  Street  ten  houses  were  destroyed,  a  part  of 

re  S  the  XoLge,  in  the  occupation  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Eayting,  being  1  ft  standing  ;  Mrs.  Mottershead,  Beer-warehouse  ;  Messrs  Cooper  and 
Ward  Packers  ;  Messrs.  Holt  and  Edwards,  Milliners ;  Benjamin  Eiuch,  Merchant ;  William  Guy,  Gunsmith  ;  William  Beeves,  Academy  ,  Mary 
Huddiestone  at  the  Wheatsheaf,  Milliner ;  Messrs.  Le  Gros  and  Le  Cras,  Merchants ;  Josiah  Hoskins,  Ironmonger  ;  Messrs.  Bui  don 
Yasten  Tobacconists;  The  White  Lion  Tavern  ;  Mrs.  Thompson,  Milliner;  Burkuit  Fenn,  Hosier.—— -—On  the  North-side  ot  Counhill  ten 
houses  were  destroyed  :— Thomas  Malleson,  at  the  Golden  Cup,  Goldsmith,  J eweller,  and  Toyman  ;  Bichard  and  Joseph  Cleaver,  at  the  1  leece 
andWoolpack  Woollen-drapers;  Messrs.  Kemp  and  Button,  Cabinet-Makers ;  Mrs.  Cnpps ;  William  bhapley,  at  the  Crown  and  Cushion, 
Upholder  and  Cabinet-maker;  Joseph  Vaux,  Haberdasher  and  Weaver,  at  the  Packhorse  and  Star,  and  tour  houses  m  W  lute  Lion  Court ;  Dr  John 
Sifvester  Messrs.  Nail  and  Son,  Tailors,  where  146  suits  of  clothes  were  consumed, <=  Messrs.  Abraham  Spalding  and  Brand er,  Merchants,  and 
Thomas  Lamb  Stationer.  There  were  also  three  houses  considerably  damaged  on  the  North  side  of  Cornhill,  those,  of  Henry  Pyefinch  Optician, 
the  corner  of  Sun  Court,  Messrs.  Whiteside  and  Co.  Attorneys,  in  the  same  Court,  and  Pmder,  Lmen-draper,  m  White  Lion  Court ;  but  the 
destruction  of  this  part  may  be  better  imagined  from  the  circumstance,  that  within  a  week  after  the  nre,  a  considerable  number  of  labourers  was 
employed  in  clearing  a  highway  from  Sun  Court,  Cornhill,  to  the  Bull  Inn,  Bishopsgate  Street ;  the  passage  being  opened  for  carriages  on  the 

morning  of  Friday  the  15th.« - On  the  Soutli-side  of  Cornhill  there  were  not  any  buildings  entirely  destroyed,  though  seveial  were  dama0ed, 

both  by§ the  engines  and  the  fire  itself:  but  the  morning  after,  William  Angel,  Pastry-cook  at  the  corner,  advertised  that  his  house  was  only 
slightly  damaged  though  reported  to  have  been  burned  down,  and  requests  the  orders  ot  his  friends  and  the  public  as  usual.  Mary  Shard  and 
Sarah  Barnes8 Fan-makers,  under  St.  Peter’s  Church,  also  announce  their  escape  ;  but  Messrs.  Cogan  ana  Palmer,  at  the  next  door  westward, 

removed  until  their  house  was  repaired,  aud  returned  again  on  the  llth.e - In  Leadenhall  Street  on  North-side  were  eight  houses 

destroyed  John  Hardy,  Hardwareman,  at  the  corner  house;  Thomas  Hanson,  Glover,  at  the  Crown  and  Glove;  Willot,  Linen  Draper  Nicolas 
Earmborough,  at  the  Plough  Eating-house;  William  Thornton,  at  the  Nag’s  Head  Tavern  ;  John  Merryman,  Trunk-maker ;  Messrs.  Treadway  an 
Bailey  Glovers,  and  William  Mace,  Slopseller.  The  Bull  Inn  was  also  very  much  damaged,  with  the  houses  ot  Margaret  Grant,  Brush-maker  and 
Turner  at  the  eastern  corner.  On  the  South-side  of  Leadenhall  Street,  the  corner  house  belonging  to  Bobert  vYarham  and  John  Cartwright, 
Pastry  Cooks,  was  destroyed ;  and  that  of  David  Court,  Haberdasher  and  Milliner,  at  the  Lamb  and  Sun,  was  much  damaged,  with  all  the  other 

buildings  up  to  Leadenhall  gate. - At  the  Northern  extremity  of  the  fi-m  m  Threadneedle  Street,  were  damaged  or  destroyed  the  premises  of 

James  Spence,  Hair  Merchant ;  Archer,  Goldsmith;  Messrs.  Lydell  and  Medcalf,  Attorneys;  part  ot  the  kitchens.,  &c  of  Merchant  Taylors 

Hall  -f  and  much  of  the  Church  of  St.  Martin  Outwich.— - At  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  conflagration  m  Grace  Chur  ch  St,  eet .the 

premises  of  Messrs.  Gilman  and  Allen,  Grocers,  at  the  Grasshopper  and  Coffee-Mill;  William  Wallis  at  the  Star,  and  some  others  appear  to  have 

suffered  more  or  less.s 

To  provide  an  immediate,  though  temporary,  shelter  for  the  very  numerous  persons  thus  expelled  from 
their  houses,  Deputy  Ellis  procured  them  the  use  of  the  area  and  several  of  the  upper  apartments  of  the  Ho}ai 
Exchange,  in  consequence  of  which  there  was  no  change  held  on  the  day  succeeding-  the  fire, h  and  on  the  loti 
it  was  advertised  that  unowned  goods  would  be  received  into  Merchant- Taylors  Hall.1  A  Mr.  George  Moms, 
also  a  Surgeon  in  Lime  Street,  gave  public  notice  that  he  held  six  distinct  empty  rooms,  at  Mr.  Carmichael  s 
faciirn-  Threadneedle  Street,  until  Christmas,  which  any  of  the  sufferers  were  welcome  to  use  for  counting-houses, 
or  other  light  employments,  rent  free.  The  publisher  ot  the  Public  Ledger,  Whiston  Bristow,  at  the  west,  end  ot 
St.  Paul’s"  Church  Yard,  likewise  advertised  that  any  single  gentleman  who  had  been  burned  out  might  be 
accommodated  with  the  use  of  a  small  dining-room  and  bed-chamber,  either  for  a  continuance,  or  until  he  could 
provide  himself  more  to  his  liking.k  In  consequence  of  this  and  other  prompt  assistance,  even  so  early  as  the 
8th  advertisements  appeared  from  several  of  those  who  had  been  burned  out,  returning  thanks  for  the  exertions 
of  their  friends,  enquiring  after  any  goods  which  might  have  been  saved  and  taken  away,  and  mentioning  the 

a  Thp  most  fatal  and  remarkable  of  these  accidents  was  the  following,  related  in  the  London  Chronicle  from  Saturday  Dec.  7th  to  Tuesday  10th,  p.  .556.  About  a  quar¬ 
ter  nast  three  o’clock,  on  Monday  afternoon,  (9th,)  a  number  of  labourers  employed  by  Mi-.  Wicks,  a  bricklayer,  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  from  the  rums  were  standing  on 
thp^Vesterr  side  of  Bishopsgate  Street,  in  a  cellar  at  the  spot  whereon  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Burdon,  tobacconist,  formerly  stood  ;  when  a  large  stack  of  chimneys  behind 
snrtdpnlv  fell  down  upon  them.  Not  only  almost  all  the  labourers  were  killed,  but  as  many  of  the  bricks  fell  quite  across  the  street,  several  persons  passing  by  were  severely 
wounded.  Eight  bodies  were  carried  into  the  Church  of  Peter  upon  Cornhill,  including  those  of  a  female  and  Robert  Clarkson,  foreman  to  My ,  Bunlen.wh^attended  the- 


mer  was^ordered  to  be  given  to  the  widows  and  families  of  the  persons  killed  in  the  ruins  ;  and  the  money  paid  to  the  Jurors  of  Aldcrsgate  and  Cornhill  Wards,  for  their 
“Si!,  nfter  Michaelmas  term  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  Guildhall,  amounting  to  261  16s.  was  also  unanimously  presented.  Lloyds  Evening  Post  Mond.  Dec.  9th 
rAmfu  „  ere  Ai  npc  llth  to  13th  p  574  On  December  10th  the  Court  of  Aldermen  ordered  the  remaining  stacks  of  chimneys  m  the  ruins  to  be  sun-eyed,  when 
thpv  were  rpnorteddan^erous  and  the' day  following  they  were  all  removed.  Ibid.- Public  Ledger,  Frid.  Dec.  13th.  ^  r  , 

Public  Advertiser  Frid.  Nov.  6th  ;  Lloyd's  Evening  Post,  Nov.  6th  to  8th,  p.  455.  Ibid.  Nov.  8th  to  llth,  p.  457.  Ibid.  Nov.  13th  to  15th,  p.  4 1 8.  SL  Lames s 

Chronicle,  or  the  British  Evening  Post,  Tuesd.  Nov.  5th  to  Thursd.  7th.  Ibid.  Nov.  /  th  to  9th. 

c  St.  James's  Chronicle,  Thursd.  Nov.  7th,  to  Sat.  9th.  ,nn. 

d  J  loud’s  Evenina  Post  Wednesd.  13th  to  Frid.  15th,  p.  478.  Public  Ledger,  Frul.  Nov.  15th,  p.  1094. 

LI, wd’s  Evenina  Post  Nov  8th  to  llth,  p.  456.— Gazetteer  and  New  Daily  Advertiser,  Mond.  Nov.  lltli. — Public  Ledger’,  Nov.  llth. 

f  xn  th e  Public  Ledger  of  Saturday,  Nov.  9th,  there  is  an  official  advertisement  to  the  Lively  of  the  Merchant  Taylors  Company,  stating  that  “  there  can  be  a<  dinner 
at  the  Hall  on  Lord  Mayor’s  Day,  on  account  of  the  damage  done  to  the  same  by  the  fire.” 
g  Gazetteer  and  New  Daily  Advertiser,  Nov.  llth. 
h  Ibid .  Friday,  Nov.  8th. 
i  Public  Ledger ,  Wednesd.  Nov.  13th,  p.  1086. 
k  Public  Ledger ,  Nov.  9th,  p.  1074.  Ibid .  Nov.  12th,  p.  1082* 
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places  whither  they  had  removed, a  or  where  they  were  carrying*  on  their  trades.  In  little  more  than  a  week 
after  the  fire  several  of  those  who  had  suffered  the  least  damag’e  had  returned  to  their  dwelling’s. b 

I  he  original  cause  of  this  conflagration  was  of  course  variously  stated.  It  was  asserted  by  some  that  the 
workshop  of  Marjermn,  the  tinman,  on  the  east  side  of  Bishopsgate  Street,  was  immediately  under  the  house  of 
11  utl and  where  the  flames  broke  out  ;  and  that  the  workmen  in  the  former  sat  up  very  late  on  the  night  of  the 
fire,  having*  an  order  to  complete  which  required  great  expedition,  during  which  time  a  boy  going  to  a  jar  for  a 
supply  of  oil  for  their  lamps  let  the  snuff  of  a  candle  fall  into  it.c  From  the  remarkable  coincidence,  however, 
that  the  fire  in  Cornhill  of  1748  and  the  present,  both  began  at  a  peruke-maker’s,  the  most  general  report 
attributed  its  commencement  to  llutlands  own  house:  where  it  was  affirmed  the  boy  was  sitting*  u  >  late  to  let 
in  a  lodger,  and  falling*  asleep,  the  light  caught  some  of  the  wig-boxes  and  rapidly  spread  from  the  combustible 
nature  of  the  suiioundin^  aiticles.  his  very  general  belief  occasioned  some  strong*  remarks  in  the  public 
prints  on  the  danger  of  permitting*  hair-dressers  to  have  their  apprentices  sleep  in  their  shops,  and  it  especially 
appears  to  have  excited  so  hostile  a  feeling*  against  Rutland  himself,  that  the  Public  Ledger  of  Friday,  Nov.  15th, 
contains  his  declaration  of  the  mischief  done  to  him  by  the  report,  and  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  place  or 


manner  in  which  the  five  began. d 


The  assistance  rendered  during  the  conflagration  was  not  more  prompt  than  the  liberal  subscription  which 
immediately  followed  it.  Of  this  the  first  notice  appear  in  Lloyd’s  Evening  Post ,  from  Friday,  Nov.  8th,  to 
Monday,  Nov.  11th,  pao'es  46*3,  463,  where  it  is  stated  that  a  collection  is  already  begun  in  several  parishes  in'the 
City,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers ;  that  the  Ironmongers’  Company  had  ordered  100/.  to  be  given  for  their 
relief;  and  that  the  managers  of  both  Theatres  had  generously  resolved  each  to  contribute  a  benefit  play.  The 
same  paper  from  Monday,  Nov.  11th,  to  Friday  13th,  page  470,  announces  that  the  Deputy  and  Common 
Council  of  Cornhill  Ward  collected  on  Monday  500/.  in  that  Ward  only:  and  that  on  the  following  evenino- 
Mr.  Georg*e  Alexander  Stevens  would  exhibit  his  Lecture  on  Heads  in  aid  of  the  same  charitable  purpose.®  The 
most  munificent  donation,  however,  came  from  the  Sovereign,  the  particulars  of  which  are  related  in  the  same 
paper,  page  471.  The  great  fire  in  Cornhill  of  1748  happened  in  the  Mayoralty  of  Sir  Robert  ladbroke,  to 
whom  Kino*  George  II.  was  graciously  pleased  to  send,  ordering  1000/.  to  be  paid  towards  the  lelief  of  the 
various  sufferers,  in  such  a  manner  as  the  Lord  Mayor  should  think  proper.  After  the  fire  of  1705  Sir  Robert 
mentioned  this  act  of  royal  benevolence  to  some  of  his  friends,  and  the  circumstances  fortunatel}*  reached  the 
Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  who  immediately  acquainted  his  Majesty  with  it,  in  consequence  of 
which  Alderman  Ladbroke  and  the  late  Lord  Mayor  received  a  message  from  the  Minister  requesting*  an  inter¬ 
view.  They  attended  him  accordingly,  and  the  former  being*  asked  to  whom  it  would  be  proper  to  pay  a 
donation  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  by  the  week’s  fire,  answered  to  Sir  William  Stephenson,  as  it  liap- 


a  Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  convey  a  more  perfect  conception  of  the  complete  dispersion  of  the  inhabitants  produced  by  this  fire  than  that  which  may  be  derived 
from  the  following  notices  of  their  temporary  residence.  Public  Ledger,  Frid.  Nov.  8th,  Dr.  Silvester,  at  Mrs.  Loubier’s,  in  Austin  Friars  ;  Le  Gros  and  Le  Cras,  at 
Messrs.  Butler  and  Manger’s,  Abchurch  Lane  ;  Burkuit  Fenn,  Boar’s  Head  Court,  Grace  Church  Street,  Cogan  and  Palmer  “  in  a  room  adjoining  the  Royal  Exchange 
Assurance  Office;”  J.  Vaux  “  hopes  this  day  to  open  a  shop  on  the  Royal  Exchange,  up  the  great  staircase  from  Cornhill. — A  large  assortment  of  goods  for  mourning  to  be 
sold  wholesale  and  retail  very  cheap.  (At  this  time  there  was  a  general  morning  for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  died  Oct.  31st.  1765.)  Any  haberdashery  goods 
offered  to  be  pawned  or  sold  by  suspected  persons,  are  desired  to  be  stopped,  and  give  notice  as  above.”  Nov.  9th,  T.  Lamb,  and  Mrs.  Crips,  in  Lombard  Street,  three  doors 
from  Birchin  Lane  ;  R.  &  J.  Cleaver,  at  Butchers’  Hall,  Pudding  Lane  near  the  Monument ;  W.  Shapley,  at  Mr.  Carmichael’s  opposite  the  South  Sea  House  in  Bishopsgate 
Street.  Nov.  11th,  D.  Court,  to  Mr.  Cork’s,  opposite  Jeffery’s  Square,  St.  Mary  Axe  ;  Id.  Pyefinch,  Optician,  to  Mr.  Jones,  Linen  Draper,  opposite  the  East  India  House  i 
“  If  any  brass  or  lead  tools,  something  like  dishes  or  basons,  should  be  offered  to  be  sold  or  pawned,  pray  stop  them,  and  give  information  as  above.”  Gazetteer,  Nov.  11th, 
J.  Spence,  at  Mr.  Longer’s  Brazier,  Golden  Lane,  Barbican  ;  Gillman  and  Allen,  to  James  Allen’s,  Lombard  Street;  M.  Huddleson,  “in  a  court  opposite  the  Ship  Tavern 
in  Grace-Church  Street ;”  T.  Malleson,  to  Edward  Vaughan’s  Fan-warehouse,  at  the  Golden  Fan,  St  Michael’s  Alley,  Cornhill  ;  Nail  and  Son  to  Mr.  Methold’s,  Billeter 
Square,  Fen-Church  Street,  Nov.  12th,  W.  Mace,  at  Mr.  Briggs’,  Pudding  Lane  ;  W.  Thornton,  opposite  the  East  India  Coffee  House  Leadenhall  Street;  Kemp  and  Button, 
Crooked  Lane  :  a  general  list  of  the  acknowledgements  and  temporary  residences  of  the  principal  of  those  burned  out  also  appears  in  the  same  paper.  Lloyd’s  Evening 
J'ost,  Nov.  11th  to  13th,  Wareham  and  Cartwright,  orders  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  James  Wareham,  Stationer  in  Cornhill,  or  to  Leather-sellers’  Hall,  Little  St  Helen's,  Bishops¬ 
gate  Street ;  Treadaway  and  Bailey,  at  Mr.  Davis’s,  Cabinet  Maker,  the  Corner  of  Gresham  College,  Bishopsgate  Street,  (the  site  of  the  present  Excise  Office) ;  W.  Reeves, 
from  the  Academy,  at  an  apartment  in  Gresham  College,  “  will  endeavour  to  be  prepared  to  receive  his  pupils  to  pursue  their  studies  on  Monday  next  (Nov.  18th);  the  way 
to  the  office  is  up  the  stairs  at  the  lower  end  of  the  piazza,  next  to  the  stable  yard  in  Broad  Street,”  Public  Ledger,  Nov.  14th,  Nail  and  Son,  “in  Basinghall  Street, 
within  two  doors  of  Blackwell-Hall,  near  Cateaton  Street.”  Gazetteer,  Nov.  14th,  J.  Hardy,  Birchin  Lane  ;  N.  Farnborough,  at  Mr.  Watt’s.  Butcher,  Nicholas  Lane;  T. 
Hanson,  opposite  the  Three  Tuns,  within  Aldgate  ;  Draper  and  Coxeter,  on  the  Royal  Exchange;  Wareham  and  Cartwright,  at  the  Three  Anchors,  corner  of  Abchurch 
Lane  ;  Cooper  and  Ward,  at  Mr.  Barnard’s,  Lime  Street ;  T.  &  J.  Long,  No.  7,  Brown’s  Buildings,  St.  Mary  at  Axe;  J.  Merriman,  facing  Mr.  Barnsley’s,  Chemist,  Leadenhall 
Street ;  J.  Merry,  Corner  of  Angel  Court,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within  ;  Holt  and  Edwards,  at  Mr.  Horneastle’s,  Copthall  Court,  Throgmorton  Street  ;  Mrs.  Mottershed,  at 
Mr.  Dodson’s,  Threadneedle  Street. 

t>  Francis  Kensall,  of  Leadenhall  Street,  returned,  Lloyd's  Evening  Post,  Nov.  11th  to  13th,  Cogan  and  Palmer  of  Cornhill,  returned,  Public  Ledger,  Nov.  13th,  John 
Grantham,  of  Bishopsgate  Street,  returned.  Gazetteer,  Nov.  14th. 

c  Annual  Register,  1765,  Vol.  viii.  p.  144,  (Chronicle). 

d  In  Lloyd's  Evening  Post  of  Nov.  15th  to  18th,  p.  486,  it  is  recommended  that  it  should  be  made  penal  for  hair-dressers  to  lodge  their  servants  in  their  shops  which 
have  proved  so  combustible.  The  Public  Ledger,  of  Friday,  Nov.  15th,  contains  the  following  declaration.  “William  Rutland,  Peruke-maker  and  Hair-dresser,  burned 
out  from  Bishopsgate  Street,  is  removed  into  Finch  Lane,  the  first  door  from  Cornhill  on  the  left  hand  ;  where  he  most  humbly  entreats  the  favours  of  his  friends  and  cus¬ 
tomers.  Whereas  some  evil-minded  persons  have  currently  and  maliciously  spread  a  report  that  I  set  fire  to  my  house  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  giving  out  that  I  was  not  at 
home  that  night ;  the  reason  of  which  mistake,  I  suppose,  might  arise  from  the  manner  of  my  escape,  and  their  not  knowing  that  I  had  no  part  of  the  house  in  front  over 
my  shop..  And  as  such  a  report  has  already  so  far  prevailed  as  to  hurt  me  in  my  character,  and  injure  me  in  my  business,  it  is  therefore  at  the  request  of  some  of  my  fellow- 
sufferers  in  the  late  dreadful  fire,  who  have  willingly  subscribed  their  names,  that,  if  called  upon,  they  are  ready  to  make  an  answer  in  my  defence  against  such  an  aspersion. 
I  therefore  take  this  opportunity  to  inform  the  public  that  I  am  ready  to  make  oath,  before  one  or  more  magistrates,  that  I  am  totally  ignorant,  either  in  the  whole,  or  in 
part,  how,  where,  or  after  what  manner,  this  unhappy  accident  began  ;  for  myself  and  wife  made  our  escape  out  of  a  one  pair  of  stairs  window  ;  my  two  ’prentices,  maid¬ 
servant,  and  two  lodgers,  made  their  escape  over  the  tops  of  the  houses  ;  and  all  of  us  very  narrowly  escaped  with  our  lives,  but  with  the  loss  of  my  accompt-books.  It  is 
therefore  hoped  that  this  advertisement  will  be  a  sufficient  satisfaction  to  all  my  customers  and  the  public  in  general,  that  me  and  mine  are  in  no  ways  concerned  in  so 
wicked  and  base  an  action,  utterly  abhorred  and  detested  by  us  all.  William  Rutland.  John  Grantham,  C.  Thomson,  John  Merry,  William  Cannon.” 

e  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  original  advertisement  of  this  performance,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Public  Ledger  of  Thursday,  Nov.  14th — “For  the  Benefit  of  the 
Sufferers  by  the  late  Fire  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  &c.  At  Plaisterer’s  Hall,  near  Addle  Street,  Aldermanbury.  This  Evening,  beginning  exactly  at  six  o’clock,  Mr.  George 
Alexander  Stevens  will  deliver  his  Lecture  upon  Heads,  complete:  as  never  before  exhibited.  Divided  into  Five  Parts.  Tickets  to  be  had  at  the  Hall  and  the  G  uildhall 
Coffee-house.”  At  the  conclusion  of  the  entertainment,  the  performer  added  the  following  address,  which  was  published  in  Lloyd's  Evening  Post,  of  Wednesday,  Nov.  13th 
to  15th.  “  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  The  Exhibitor  takes  the  liberty  to  conclude  the  Lecture  of  this  evening  with  an  address  to  his  audience  on  the  occasion  of  this  their 

meeting.  How  amiable  must  that  assembly  appear,  which  is  formed  for  the  relief  of  distress  !  It  adds  dignity  to  titles,  and  loveliness  to  beauty.  The  gate  of  wealth  is  too 
often  barred  against  necessity ;  and  whilst  the  rich  are  crowded  with  proffered  services,  who  extends  compassion’s  arm  to  the  wretched?  Behold  here  glorious  examples! 
By  such  liberalities  the  so-lately-undone  sufferers  will,  from  the  ruins  of  that  dreadful  conflagration,  re-assume  domestic  happiness.  What  inexpressible  satisfaction  must 
they  feel  who  bestow  such  felicity  on  their  fellow-creatures  ?  Even  your  enemies,  when  in  captivity,  were  supported  by  your  generosities  1  But  it  is  not  throughout  Europe 
only  that  misfortune  addresses  you  with  supplications  :  from  Canada  affliction  has  implored  your  assistance.  Thus  we  find  that  compassion  and  valour  are  twin-virtues  ; 
and  the  world  acknowledges  that  the  Courage  of  the  English  can  be  equalled  only  by  English  Humanity.''  The  price  of  admission  to  this  very  popular  Lecture  was  3s.; 
and  in  Lloyd’s  Evening  Post  of  Frid.  Nov.  15th  to  18th,  p.  486,  it  is  stated  that  on  Saturday  Mr.  Stephens  paid  151.  into  Sir  George  Amyand’s  as  the  produce  of  this  benefit 
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pened  durino*  his  Mayoralty.  Lord  Rocking-ham  then  stated  that  his  Majesty,  after  the  example  of  his  Royal 
errand  father*5  had  ordered  1000/.  to  be  applied  to  that  purpose,  and  g-ave  directions  for  paying  it  accordingly.  — 
With  tli ese  notices  appeared  the  following-  announcement  of  a  g-eneral  subscription  m  the  Public  Advertiser  and 
Public  Leaner  of  Saturday,  November  9th,  and  Monday  11th.  “  To  all  the  charitable  and  humane.  Whereas 

bv  the  late 'Fire  in  Bishopsg-ate  Street,  Gracechurch  Street,  Leadenhall  Street,  and  Cornhill,  on  Ihursday  last, 
severnl  families  and  Persons  are  in  the  utmost  distress,  and  from  its  rapidity  many  have  lost  their  all, -it  is  to  be 
honed  from  the  experienced  humanity  of  the  Nobility,  the  Public  Companies,  Merchants  and  others,  m  the 
Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  that  they  will  contribute  to  the  present  relief ;  a  Subscription  being-  opened 
for  that  purpose  at  Messrs.  Lee  and  Ayton’s,  and  at  Messrs.  Boldero,  Ivendall,  and  Adey’s,  Bankers,  m  Lombard 
Street  -  Sir  Georo-e  Amyand  and  Go's.;  and  Messrs.  Welch  and  Rogers,  Cornhill;  Messrs.  Pewtress  and  Robarts, 
and  Martin  and  Co.  Bankers  in  Lombard  Street ;  where  accounts  of  the  several  subscribers  and  their  respective 
subscriptions  will  be  kept.  N.B.  A  committee  from  the  subscribers  will  be  elected  to  receive  the  applications, 
and  order  the  distributions. — The  Proprietors  of  the  Public  Ledger  beg  leave  to  inform  the  gentlemen  concerned 
in  the  above  laudable  and  benevolent  scheme,  that  this  paper  is  at  then-  service,  gratis ,  for  the  insertion  ol  all 
such  advertisements,  paragraphs,  &c.  as  they  shall  think  proper  to  send  to  this  paper ;  which  will  always  be 
immediately  inserted,  with  the  same  punctuality  as  was  some  time  ago  observed  on  a  like  melancholy  occasion 
at  Rotlierhithe ,”b— The  same  paper  for  Thursday,  Nov.  14th,  calls  the  first  meeting  of  the  several  ^  subscribers, 
and  Bankers  who  had  received  subscriptions,  for  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  at  5  o’clock,  at  the  Kino-  s  Arms 
in  Cornhill  •  to  elect  a  committee  to  receive  the  accounts  of  the  respective  sufferers,  and  to  examine  the  same, 
that  a  speedy  distribution  might  be  made  to  all  such  as  should  be  deemed  proper  objects.  _  After  this  arrange¬ 
ment"  on  Monday,  Nov.  18th,  and  Friday  22nd,  the  committee  announced  that  it  would  sit  again  on  that  day, 
at  4  o’clock  and  every  afternoon  during  the  week,  at  Merchant  Taylors’  Hall,  to  receive  the  accounts  of.  such 
persons  as  had  sustained  any  damage  by  the  fire,  and  were  desirous  of  taking  any  benefit  from  the  subscription. 
The  advertisement  added  farther  that  “all  subscribers,  either  m  partnership  or. otherwise,  who  have,  or  shall 
hereafter  subscribe  five  guineas  or  upwards,  are  appointed  to  be  of  the  committee all  accounts  or  claims 
for  losses  were  to  be  delivered  to  this  committee  on  or  before  Saturday,  November  30th.  Of  this  subscription 

some  of  the  other  principal  donations  were  the  following.  Nov.  14th,  ihe  Lord  Chancellor  (Loid  Henley) 

100/  -  Georo-e  Nelson,  Esq.,  the  new  Lord  Mayor,  50/.,  and  the  promise  of  fifty  more  if  it  should  be  required ; 
the  Grocers’  Company  50/.,  and  a  similar  promise  procured  by  Deputy  Long  ;d  the  Armourers’  Company,  50/. 
The  Society  of  Quakers  out  of  their  grand  fund,  500Z.e  On  Monday,  December  2nd,  the  committee  announced 
that  having-  received  returns  of  the  subscriptions  paid  to  the  bankers,  and  having  examined  into  the  losses 

and  claims  of  the  sufferers,  it  was  found  that  there  was  already  collected  considerably  more  than  would  be 

required  for  their  relief;  and  it  was  probably  this  circumstance  which  prevented  the  intended  benefits 
at  the  two  Theatres  Royal,  the  Opera  House,  and  Ranelagh.f  The  whole  loss  by  this  fire,  however,  was 
computed  to  amount  to'  100,000/.  and  the  subscription  to  about  3000/.  but  the  greater  number  of  the  persons 
who  suffered  by  it  were  of  a  station  of  life  which  would  not  permit  them  to  receive  any  other  compensation 
than  that  paid  by  the  insurance-offices.  As  the  assistance  given  to  those  burned  out  by  the  fire  of  1748  had 
been  made  most  ungenerously  notorious,  it  is  probable  also  that  on  that  account  many  declined,  of  accepting* 
relief-  but  even  the ° very  limited  notice  of  the  subscription  and  distribution  of  1705,  inserted  in.  the  Daily 
Advertiser  of  December  15th,  occasioned  the  publication  of  some  severe  remarks  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  for  conducting  them  in  another  paper.6  That  distribution  took  place  at  Merchant  Taylors’  Hall,  on 
December  24th,  26th,  and  28th,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.11  _ 

From  the  time  that  the  flames  of  the  conflagration  were  actually  extinguished,  a  strong  belief  seems 
generally  to  have  prevailed  that  some  individuals  had  been  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  fallen  houses,  and 


a  «  The  King’s  gift  of  10001.  was  paid  to  Sir  William  Stephenson  on  Monday  last.”  Gazetteer  and  Daily  Advertiser,  Wednosd.  Nov.  27th.  _  . 

t  This  fire  took  place  on  Saturday,  June  1st,  1765,  at  a  Mast-yard  in  Prince’s-strect,  near  Rotherhithe  Church,  between  6  and  7  o’clock  in  the  evening  ;  and  before  its 
nrooress  could  be  stopped,  it  destroyed  206  dwellings,  besides  warehouses  and  other  buildings,  according  to  the  parish  books,  occupying  a  space  ot  ground  equal  to  the 
nu alters  of  Moorfields  It  reduced  240  families  to  the  greatest  distress,  and  consumed  property  to  the  amount  of  2945 l.  15*.  ‘Id.  The  subscriptions  for  the  sufferers  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  at  the  time  of  the  above  advertisement.  The  year  1765  had  been  also  previously  most  fatally  celebrated  for  conflagrations,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  notices 
of  the  nrincipal.  March  27th.  The  town  of  Creutzburg,  in  Germany,  burned  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  gunpowder  of  a  boy  at  play.  May  15th.  Upwards  of  60  houses,  &c. 
destroyed  in  Narrow  Street,  Limehouse.  May  19th.  A  "dreadful  fire  at  Montreal  in  Canada,  increased  by  a .  gale  of  wind,  and  want  of  engines,  that  i ^consumed  108  houses 


sumed^  30  dwellings  exclusive  of  warehouses,  &c.  June  25th.  A  fire  at  Ratcliff  Cross  ;  11  houses  destroyed,  besides  other  buildings,  and  several  damaged.  July  14th.  400 
houses  burned  at  Bolebec  in  Normandy.  July  31st.  A  petition  presented  from  the  Citizens  of  Konigsburg,  in  Prussia,  to  the  Corporation  of  London,  for  relief  on  account 
of  a  fire  there  which  had  destroyed  property  estimated  to  amount  of  600,0001  August  21st.  A  fire  at  Iloniton,  in  Devon,  which  in  8  hours  consumed  14  houses  and  a 
chanel  the  clero  vman  of  which  was  burned  to  death.  Aug.  23rd,  25th.  Two  fires  at  Constantinople  ;  the  former  of  which  burned  15  houses.  Aug.  24th,  25th.  153  houses 
consumed  at  Murhard  in  Germany.  Sept.  10th.  A  fire  at  a  Linen-drapers  shop  in  Cheapside,  which  burned  down  several  large  houses,  and  destroyed  considerable  property 

within  them.  Oct.  18th  to  21st.  The  town  of  Calmar,  in  Sweden  burned,  containing  160  houses. - In  the  London  Chronicle  of  Nov.  16th  to  19th,  p.  484,  it  is  stated 

the  surplus  of  °05 1.  8s.  11  d.  raised  for  the  Rotlierhithe  subscription  and  then  remaining  in  the  Treasurer’s  hands,  was  equally  distributed  between  those  for  the  sufferers 
at  Hevtesburv  'iloniton  Montreal,  and  Cornhill.  After  the  fire  at  Bishopsgate  Street  was  supposed  to  be  subdued,  even  in  a  part  where  it  had  been  the  least  destructive, 
the  Pnblic  Ledger  of  Nov.  9th  states,  that  “  yesterday  morning  about  4  o’clock  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Payting,  adjoining  to  St.  Martin  Outwieh  Church  was  discovered 
to  be  on  fire,  and  presently  blazed  out  very  violently  ;  but  some  firemen  being  on  duty  with  their  engines,  it  was  soon  extinguished  without  doing  much  damage.” 
c  Gazetteer  and  New  Nail//  Advertiser,  Tuesd.  Nov.  26th. 
d  Lloyd's  Evening  Post,  Nov.  13th  to  15th,  p.  478. 
e  Gazetteer  and  New  Daily  Isov.  20tn. 

f  Rep0rted  that  the  managers  of  the  Opera  House  have  come  to  a  resolution  of  giving  a  benefit  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  at  the  late  fire.  Public  Ledger,  Nov.  16th. 
«  jt  js  reported  that  the  proprietor  of  Sadler’s  Wells  intends  one  night  this  week  to  give  a  benefit  to  the  sufferers  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  &c.”  St.  James's  Chronicle,  Nov. 

16th  to  19th.  Reported  that  the  proprietors  of  Ranelagh  will  give  a  benefit  next  week.  Ibid.  Nov.  22nd  to  26tli. 

Public  Advertiser  Dec  18th,  19th,  26th.— In  this  paper  it  is  also  stated  that  after  the  fire  of  1748,  it  was  a  common  occurrence  for  some  personswho  had  subscribed 
to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  to  carry  with  them  the  newspapers  in  which  their  donations  were  recorded,  to  shame  any  of  those  individuals  whom  they  might  meet  in  society 
with  the  assistance  which  they  had  received  ! 
h  Gazetteer,  Dec.  15th. 
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even  long*  afterwards  remained  living*  there.  This  belief  probably  arose  from  a  statement  in  the  Public  Ledger 
of  Tuesday ;  November  12th,  that  yesterday  three  men  were  taken  alive  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  White  Lion 
Tavern  in  Bishopsg’ate  Street.  They  went  down  to  secure  them  when  the  house  first  took  fire  on  Thursday 
morning,  and  soon  after  the  building*  fell  in  upon  them.”  The  day  following  some  gentlemen  informed  the 
Lord  Mayor  that  there  was  reason  for  suspecting*  that  others  lay  beneath  the  ruins ;  on  which  he  sent  Cook, 
the  City- Marshal,  with  them,  to  prevent  strangers  approaching  the  place,  and  to  direct,  the  workmen  to  make 
the  strictest  search  around  the  supposed  spot :  but  after  unceasing  digging  there  from  about  noon  until  ten  at 
night,  there  appeared  no  cause  for  their  suspicion.  Other  persons,  however,  still  remained  doubtful,  and  again 
applied  to  the  Lord  Mayor  on  the  subject,  stating  that  they  believed  they  could  even  hear  sounds  and  knocking 
under  the  ruins ;  on  which  he  again  sent  the  City-Marshal  to  order  a  farther  search,  which  has  continued  in  his 
presence  during  the  whole  night  in  vain.  To  give  complete  public  satisfaction  a  reward  of  100/.  was  then  offered 
to  any  person  who  should  discover  any  human  being  alive  under  the  ruins.a  The  Public  Ledger  of  November 
15th,  page  1096,  nevertheless  contains,  an  extraordinary  narrative,  that  “yesterday  afternoon  as  a  person  was 
standing  upon  the  ruins  where  the  White  Lion  Tavern  stood,  he  heard  a  noise  beneath  him  which  he  imagined 
might  proceed  from  some  persons  in  the  vaults  lately  belonging  to  the  said  tavern ;  and  immediately  several 
people  were  employed  to  clear  away  the  rubbish :  when  to  their  great  surprise  there  were  dug  out  two  men  and 
a  woman,  a  dog,  and  two  cats,  alive.  The  men  and  woman  had  subsisted  by  drinking  cherry -brandy ;  but  it 
is  thought  that  the  woman  cannot  survive,  being  extremely  weak.”  Though  this  story  were  positively  denied 
in  Lloyd's  Evening  Post  of  November  13th  to  15th,  page  479,  it  was  repeated  with  many  variations';  one  of 
which  makes  the  event  to  have  taken  place  the  day  after  the  fire,  and  adds  to  the  persons  saved  two  other 
women,  and  a  child  of  six  years  old.b  These  reports,  however,  produced  the  order  mentioned  in  the  Public 
Ledger  of  November  16th,  page  1099,  that  the  workmen  employed  in  clearing*  away  the  rubbish  should  use  the 
greatest  despatch  in  breaking  into  all  vaults  and  cellars,  to  release  any  unfortunate  persons  who  might  still 
continue  in  them  alive.® 

The  deficiency  of  water  at  the  commencement  of  this  fire,  and  the  fearful  rapidity  with  which  the  flames 
spread,  were  the  cause  of  several  schemes  being  projected  for  the  better  supply  and  protection  of  London  upon 
such  occasions,  and  of  some  prudent  regulations  being*  adopted  and  published.  The  principal  of  the  former 
was  a  proposal  by  Mr.  Thomas  Long,  a  merchant,  who  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Corporation,  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  then  existing  lease  of  seventeen  years  and  a  half,  of  the  unoccupied  ground  call  Upper  and 
Middle  Mutton  Fields,  or  more  commonly  Upper  and  Middle  Moorfields,  belonging  to  the  City,  for  the  erection 
of  houses,  and  a  reservoir  of  water  to  supply  London  in  case  of  fire.  The  Kev.  Christopher  Wilson,  D.D., 
Prebend  of  Finsbmy,  had  already  agreed  to  grant  a  lease  to  Mr.  Long ;  but  his  memorial  was  rejected  by  the 
Court  of  Common  Council  on  Wednesday,  December  18th,  the  same  day  that  it  was  presented.3  Another 
design  was  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Yoeman  for  improving  the  distribution  of  the  waters  of  the  Liver  Lea,  so  as 
to  require  only  a  fifteenth  part  of  the  quantity  then  used  for  its  navigation  and  mills,  leaving*  the  remainder  to  be 
employed  for  other  purposes  or  retained  in  a  reservoir.®  In  the  Gazetteer  of  Thursday,  November  14th,  is  a  letter 
signed  W.  Efford,  stating  that  since  the  preceding  Christmas  300  houses  had  been  burned  in  London,  partly  from 
the  deficient  supply  of  water ;  when  perhaps  an  eight  part  of  their  value,  or  about  1000/.  would  have  paid  for  bring¬ 
ing  a  branch  of  the  river  Coin  to  the  City  to  a  reservoir.  It  is  added,  that  about  three  years  previous,-  a  scheme 
was  proposed  to  erect  such  a  reservoir  in  Upper  Moorfields.  A  design  for  a  similar  reservoir,  to  be  built  on  Upper 
Windmill-hill,  Moorfields,  high  enough  to  throw  the  water  up  to  the  highest  street  in  London,  is  brought  forward 
in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  Saturday,  November  16th. 

As  the  great  cross  formed  by  the  four  streets  where  this  fire  took  place,  was  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  distinguished  by  a  stone  conduit  standing  in  the  centre,  so  it  was  proposed  in  the  same  paper  for 
Thursday,  November  21st,  that  a  grand  pillar  should  be  erected  on  the  same  spot,  as  a  columna  milliaria  or 
standard  for  measuring  distances  out  from  London.  Another  notice  of  an  improvement  in  the  rebuilding  is 
contained  in  the  St.  James’s  Chronicle ,  November  21st  to  23rd,  where  it  is  stated,  that  “a  scheme  is  on  foot  for 
building  on  the  ground  where  the  late  fire  happened  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  &c.  upon  a  plan  of  forming*  the 
same  into  two  fine  open  streets,  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  Bishopsgate  Street ;  which  will  be  more  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  promoters  and  neighbours  in  general,  and  will  not  interfere  with  the  rebuilding  the  present  main 
streets,  excepting*  that  the  openings  at  the  ends  of  the  new  streets,  and  the  new  buildings  at  each  side  of  the 
south  end  of  Bishopsgate  Street,  and  the  north  side  of  Leadenhall  Street,  will  be  farther  back :  and  it  is  also 


a  Gazetteer ,  Friday,  Nov.  15th. 

b  A  New  History  of  London,  by  John  Noorthouck,  Lond.  1773.  4to.  p.  435. 

c  The  ruins  afterwards  became  notorious  as  a  shelter  for  a  number  of  friendless  persons,  the  discovery  of  whom  is  related  in  the  Gazetteer  of  Saturday,  Jan.  4th,  1706. 
“  On  Thursday  night,  about  11  o’clock,  the  constable  and  watchmen  of  Bishopsgate  Ward  found  in  a  celler  under  the  ruins  of  the  late  fire,  25  miserable  and  almost  naked 
vagrants,  chiefly  boys  under  14  years  of  age  ;  some  of  whom  were  broiling  fish  on  a  quantity  of  coals,  which  were  then  burning  in  the  said  cellar.”  They  were  seemed  for  the 
night  in  the  Poultry  Counter,  and  in  the  morning  the  Lord  Mayor  passed  several  of  them  to  their  parishes,  and  sent  the  remainder  to  Bridewell. 

<1  Lloyd’s  Evening  Post,  Dec.  18th  to  20th. 

e  Annual  Register,  1765,  Vol.  viii.  p.  145  (Chronicle}.  Mr.  Yoeman  also  proposed  that,  as  there  were  always  at  every  fire  more  engines  than  can  be  used,  such  as  could 
not  find  room  to  work  should  be  disposed  in  a  line  to  the  nearest  place  where  water  could  be  prepared  in  plenty.  The  deficiency  of  water  in  London  is  in  this  article  attributed 
to  the  very  great  increase  of  buildings  in  the  suburbs  ;  but  the  Gazetteer  of  Dec.  21st  states,  that  “the  cellars  of  a  considerable  number  of  houses  in  Broad  Street,  London  Wall, 
and  the  parts  adjacent,  have  been  lately  overflowed  with  water  from  the  leaden  pipes  running  to  waste  belonging  to  the  houses  burned  down  in  Bishopsgate  Street.”  Beside 
the  schemes  above  mentioned,  the  Public  Ledger  of  Nov.  8th  contains  a  hint  for  preventing  coals  and  timber  from  rekinding  after  a  fire,  by  forming  channels  into  them  from 
the  bason  of  the  fire-plug  :  and  in  the  Gazetteer  of  Dec.  4th  a  plan  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hales  for  restraining  fires  where  w-ater  cannot  be  immediately  procured,  by  digging 
up  gravel,  sand,  or  earth,  or  the  dirt  and  rubbish  of  the  streets,  and  throwing  it  five  or  six  inches  deep  over  the  floors  and  staircases  of  the  houses :  upon  the  fire  arriving  at  this 
covering  it  will  be  almost  smothered  by  the  density  of  the  mass. — Directly  after  the  fire  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  “  the  Parish-Officers  of  St.  Paul,  Covent-Garden,  distributed  to 
every  housekeeper,  and  affixed  in.  most  public  places,  a  list  of  the  names  and  residences  of  the  several  turncocks  belonging  to  the  respective  water-companies  which  served  the 
parish  ;  that  in  case  of  accident  by  fire  recourse  might  be  had  to  them  immediately  subjoined  to  which  was  an  abstract  of  the  Act  7th  Anne,  1708,  for  preventing  fires  by 
carelessness  of  servants.  Lloyd's  Evening  Post ,  Dec.  8th  to  11th.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  notice  of  the  use  of  such  lists  by  parochial  authority. 
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nronosed  that  all  the  inhabitants  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  he  burned  out,  shall  have  the  preference  of 
others  in  having  any  lot  they  shall  select.”  The  London  Chronicle  of  December  12th  to  14th,  states  that 
u  week  the  ^Grocers’  Company  let  upon  a  building-  lease  a  piece  of  the  vacant  g-round  near  Sun  Court, 
Cornhill,  part  of  the  late  ruins,  which  is  23  feet  in  front,  at  40s.  per  foot;  the  buyer  to  lay  out  1700/.  in  build- 
in  o-  a  house  thereon.”  As  the  Great  Fire  of  London  stopped  short  of  this  spot,  in  1765,  many  of  the  houses 
remained  specimens  of  the  ancient  and  irregular  buildings  of  the  City ;  but  after  the  destruction  above  described, 
they  were  replaced  by  the  present  lines  of  handsome  residences.  One  of  the  largest  buildings  destroyed  was  the 
White  Lion  Tavern,  Tor  which  between  2000/.  and  3000/.  had  been  paid  only  the  evening  before :  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  large  mansion  with  a  garden,  as  delineated  in  the  older  plans,  and  formerly  occupied  by  Sir  Samuel 
Barnardiston.  Upon  or  near  the  site  of  this  building,  was  erected  that  spacious  and  stately  house  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  the  London  Tavern. 
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The  custom  of  engaging  in  various  sports  upon  the  Ice,  is  certainly  of  great  antiquity  in  England.  It  is  mentioned  as  an  ordinary 
winter-amusement  of  the  youth  of  London  in  the  twelfth  century  by  William  Fitz-Stephen,a  and  was  probably  derived  from  the 
rude  and  hardy  pastimes  of  the  Danes  and  Northmen.  But  though  there  be  numerous  particulars  extant  of  almost  all  the  Great 
Frosts  which  anciently  congealed  the  River  Thames  so  as  to  render  it  a  solid  passage,  the  more  remote  notices  do  not  appear  to 
allude  to  any  fair  or  festivity  held  upon  it;  and  though  there  have  been  several  such  at  later  periods,  the  present  account  is  devoted 
to  that  remarkable  Frost  represented  in  the  annexed  Engraving,  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second. 

In  the  Diary  of  John  Evelyn ,  Esq.h  it  is  stated  that  in  December,  1683,  began  “  one  of  the  severest  frosts  in  England  that  had 
happen’d  of  many  years  and  that  by  the  23rd  of  the  month  the  Thames  was  frozen.  By  January  1st,  1683-84,  the  same 
journal  relates,  that  “  the  weather  continuing  intolerably  severe,  streetes  of  boothes  were  set  upon  the  Thames;  arid  the  aire  was  so 
very  cold  and  thick,  as  of  many  yeares  before  there  had  not  been  the  like.”  On  the  6th  the  river  was  quite  frozen,  and  on  the  9th  the 
writer  “  went  crosse  the  Thames  on  the  ice  ;  now  become  so  thick  as  to  beare  not  onely  streetes  of  boothes  in  which  they  roasted 
meate,  and  had  divers  shops  of  wares  quite  acrosse  as  in  a  towne,  but  coaches,  carts,  and  horses,  passed  over.’*  At  this  time  there 
was  a  foot-passage  over  the  river  from  Lambeih-stairs  to  the  horse-ferry  at  Westminster  ;  and  hackney-coaches  began  to  carry 
fares  from  Somerset-house  and  the  Temple  to  Southwark.  On  January  23rd,  the  first  day  of  Hilary  Term,  they  were  regularly 
employed  in  going  between  the  Temple-stairs  and  Westminster-Idall  on  the  ice,  at  each  of  which  places  they  stood  for  hire,  where 
the  watermen  were  accustomed  to  be  found  :  and  this  was  far  from  being  only  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  or  novelty  of  the 
circumstance,  since  it  should  be  remembered  that  at  this  period  London  Bridge  was  the  only  connection  between  the  shores  of 
Surrey  and  Middlesex ;  and  that  the  use  of  boats  was  very  general,  on  account  of  the  rough  paving  of  the  streets  which  rendered 
riding  in  coaches  very  uneasy.  By  the  16th  the  number  of  persons  keeping  shops  on  the  ice  had  so  increased,  that  Evelyn  says 
“  The  Thames  was  filPd  with  people  and -tents  selling  all  sorts  of  wares  as  in  the  Citty;’’  and  by  the  24th  the  varieties  and 
festivities  of  a  fair  appear  to  have  been  fully  established.  “  The  frost,’’  says  he,  “  continuing  more  and  more  severe,  the  Thames 
before  London  was  still  planted  with  boothes  in  formal  streetes,  all  sorts  of  trades  and  shops  furnish’d  and  full  of  commodities,  even 
to  a  printing-presse,  where  the  people  and  ladyes  tooke  a  fancy  to  have  their  names  printed,  and  the  day  and  yeare  set  down  when 
printed  on  the  Thames  :  this  humour  tooke  so  universally  that  ’twas  estimated  the  printer  gain’d  £5.  a  day  for  printing  a  line 
onely  at  sixpence  a  name/  beside  what  he  got  by  ballads,  &c.  Coaches  plied  from  Westminster  to  the  Temple,  and  from  several 
other  staires,  to  and  fro,  as  in  the  streetes;  sleds,  sliding  with  skeetes,  a  bull-baiting,  horse  and  coach  races,  puppet  plays  and 
interludes,  cookes,  tippling,  and  other  lewd  plaies;  so  that  it  seem’d  to  be  a  bacchanalian  triumph,  or  carnival  on  the  water.” — This 
traffic  and  festivity  continued  until  February  5th,  when  it  is  stated  in  the  same  Diary,  that  “  it  began  to  thaw,  but  froze  againe. 
My  coach  crossed  from  Lambeth  to  the  horse-ferry  at  Millbank,  Westminster.  The  booths  were  almost  all  taken  downe,  but  there 
was  first  a  Map  or  Landskip  cut  in  copper,  representing  all  the  manner  of  the  camp,  and  the  several  actions,  sports,  and  pastimes, 
thereon;  in  memory  of  so  signal  a  frost.” — In  illustration  of  this  notice,  the  following  descriptive  list  is  inserted  of  the  various  views 
and  reliques  of  the  Frost  Fair  of  1683-84  which  are  now  extant;  preceded  by  an  account  of  the  very  curious  Original  Drawing, 
now  engraven  for  the  first  time,  represented  in  the  annexed  Plate. 

It  consists  of  a  spirited,  though  unfinished,  sketch  on  stout  coarse  paper,  in  pencil,  slightly  shaded  with  Indian-ink,  the  well- 
known  style  of  an  artist  particularly  eminent  for  his  views  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Thomas  Wyck,  commonly  called  Old 
Wyck,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  son  John,  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  England.  In  the  right  hand  corner  at 
the  top  :  the  original  is  dated  in  a  contemporaneous  hand,  “  Munday,  February  the  4th,  1683  4,”  omitted  in  the  present  copy, 
which  is  also  for  greater  convenience  contracted  in  width,  the  drawing  measuring  28  inches  by  9§.  It  is  preserved  in  the 
Illustrated  Pennant’s  London,  formerly  belonging  to  J.  C.  Crowle,  Esq.  in  the  Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum,  Volume 
viii.  after  page  262. — The  View  is  taken  from  the  western  side  of  the  Temple-stairs,  which  appear  on  the  left,  and  extends  to 
London  Bridge,  which  is  faintly  shewn  in  the  centre  at  the  back,  with  all  the  various  buildings  standing  upon  it  during  the. 
frost.  On  the  right  is  an  oblique  view  of  that  double  line  of  tents  which  extended  across  the  centre  of  the  river,  called  at  the 
time  Temple  Street,  consisting  of  taverns,  toy-shops,  &c.,  generally  distinguished  by  some  title  or  sign ;  as  the  Duke  of  York’s 
Coffee-House,  the  Tory-Booth,  “  the  Booth  with  a  phenix  on  it,  and  ensured  to  last  as  long  as  the  foundation  stands,”  the  Half¬ 
way  House,  the  Bear-Gardenshire  Booth,  the  Roast-Beef  Booth,  the  Music  Booth,  the  Printing  Booth,  the  Lottery  Booth,  the 
Horn  Tavern  Booth,  which  is  indicated  about  the  centre  of  the  present  View  by  the  antlers  of  a  stag  raised  above  it.  On  the 
outsides  of  this  street  were  pursued  the  various  spots  of  the  Fair,  some  of  which  are  represented  in  the  annexed  Plate  ;  but  in  the 
nearer  and  larger  figures  of  them  in  the  Map  mentioned  by  Evelyn,  there  appear  extensive  circles  of  spectators  surrounding  a 
bull-bait,  and  the  rapid  revolution  of  a  whirling-chair  or  car  drawn  by  several  men  by  a  long  rope  fastened  to  a  stake  fixed  in  the 
ice.  Large  boats,  covered  with  tilts,  capable  of  containing  a  number  of  passengers,  and  decorated  with  sails  and  steamers,  were 
also  used  as  sledges,  some  being  drawn  by  watermen  in  want  of  their  usual  employment,  and  others  by  horses :  one  of  these  had  a 
drummer  placed  in  the  prow,  and  was  called  “  the  Drum  Boat.”  Another  sort  of  boat  was  mounted  upon  wheels.  The  pastimes 
of  throwing  at  a  cock,  sliding  and  skating,  walking  on  stilts,  roasting  an  Ox,  foot-ball,  skittles,  pigeon-holes,  cups  and  balls,  &c. 


a  “  When  that  vastlake,  which  waters  the  City  towards  the  north,  is  hard  frozen,  the  youth  in  great  numbers  go  to  divert  themselves  on  the  ice.  Some  taking  a 
small  run  for  an  increment  of  velocity,  place  their  feet  at  the  proper  distance  and  are  carried  sliding  sideways  a  great  way  :  others  will  make  a  large  cake  of  ice,  and 
seating  one  of  their  companions  upon  it,  they  take  hold  of  each  other’s  hands  and  draw  him  along ;  when  it  sometimes  happens  that,  moving  so  swiftly  on  so  slippery  a 
plain,  they  all  fall  headlong.  Others  there  are  who  are  still  more  expert  in  these  amusements  on  the  ice  :  they  place  certain  bones,  the  leg-bones  of  some  animal,  under  the 
soles  of  their  feet,  by  tying  them  round  their  ankles,  and  then  taking  a  staff  shod  with  iron  into  their  hands,  they  push  themselves  forward  by  striking  it  against  the  ice,  and 
are  carried  along  with  a  velocity  equal  to  the  flight  of  a  bird,  or  a  bolt  discharged  from  a  cross-bow.  Sometimes  two  of  them  thus  furnished,  agree  to  start  opposite  one  to 
another  at  a  great  distance  :  they  meet,  elevate  their  poles,  attack  and  strike  each  other,  when  one  or  both  of  them  fall  and  not  without  some  bodily  hurt ;  and  even  after 
their  fall  they  will  be  carried  a  good  distance  from  each  other  by  the  rapidity  of  the  motion;  and  whatever  part  of  your  head  comes  upon  the  ice  is  sure  to  be  laid  bare  to 
the  skull.  Very  often  the  leg  or  arm  is  broken  of  the  party  that  falls  if  he  chance  to  light  upon  them.” — Fitz- Stephen’s  Description  of  the  City  of  London;  Translated 
with  a  Commentary,  &e.  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pegge.  Lond.  1772.  4to.  pp.  51,  78. 

b  The  following  contemporaneous  notice  of  this  frost,  also  preserved  in  a  Diary,  is  given  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Febr.  1814,  Vol.  lxxxv.  part  i.  p.  142,  note 
from  the  great-grandson  of  the  writer.— <l  20th  Dec.  1663.  A  very  violent  frost  began  which  lasted  till  the  6th  of  February,  in  soe  great  extremity  that  the  pooles  were 
frozen  18  inches  thick  at  the  least ;  and  the  Thames  was  so  frozen  that  a  great  street  from  the  Temple  to  Southwark  was  built  with  shops,  and  all  manner  of  things  sold  : 
here  coaches  plyed  as  in  the  streets.  I  here  were  also  shews,  bull-baiting,  and  a  great  many  other  shews  and  tricks  to  be  seen, — This  day  the  frost  broke  :  in  the  morning 
I  saw  a  coach  and  six  horses  driven  from  Whitehall  almost  to  the  Bridge ;  yet  by  3  o’clock  that  day  next  to  Southwark  the  ice  was  gone,  so  as  boats  did  now  row  to  and  fro, 
and  the  day  after  all  the  frost  was  gone.  On  Candlemas— day,  Febr.  2nd,  I  went  to  Croyden  market,  and  led  my  horse  over  the  ice  at  the  ferry  at  Lambeth;  as  I  came  back 
I  led  him  from  Lambeth  upon  the  middle  of  the  Thames  to  Whitefriars-stairs,  and  soe  led  him  up  them  ;  and  this  day  an  Ox  was  roasted  whole  over  against  Whitehall 
King  Charles  II.  with  the  Queeneeate  part  of  it.” 

c  In  a  poem  Printed  on  the  Ice  in  this  Frost,  hereafter  mentioned,  there  is  the  following  passage  relating  to  these  printers  ;  the  last  four  lines  of  which  have  been  used 
in  some  of  the  verses  commemorative  of  various  Frost-Fairs,  from  that  in  1684  to  the  last  in  1814. 

“ - to  the  Print-House  go. 

Where  men  the  Art  of  Printing  soon  do  know  : 

Where,  for  a  Teaster,  you  mav  have  your  Name 
Printed,  hereafter  for  to  shew  the  same  ; 

And  sure,  in  former  ages,  ne’er  was  found 
A  Press  to  Print,  where  men  so  oft  were  drown’d.” 
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.  .  as  beino-  carried  on  in  various  parts  of  the  river;  a  sliding-hutch  propelled  by  a  stick,  a  chariot 

are  represented  in  he  lar  I  aQf  stately  coaches,  filled  with  visitors,  are  rapidly  moving  in  different  directions;  whilst 

with  three  wheels  moved  y  between  (he  London  and  Southwark  banks.  As  in  the  present  view,  the  gardens  of  the 

T  gTe  and  the  river  itself  are  drawn  full  of  numerous  other  spectators  ;  but  the  annexed  representation  is  perhaps  more  pictorially 
Temple  and  tne  rive  the  general  scene  from  the  view  being  considerably  more  spacious  and  carefully  executed  :  since  the 

interesting  than  t  p  » .  hg  Ba.nkside  to  St.  Saviour’s  Church,  the  Tower,  the  Monument  finished  in  1677,  the  windmill 

former  embraces  ^  Bow  Church,  and  some  others  of  the  New  Churches,  the  vacant  site  and  ruins  of  Bridewell  Palace,  and 
nn  T  ,  rloii  Bridge  Having  thus  laid  before  the  reader  some  notices  of  the  establishment  and  general  appearance  of  this  remark- 
II  sle  a  descriptive  list  is”  added  of  the  various  views,  separate  sheets,  and  books,  concerning  it,  which  are  known  to  be  at  present 
extant,  with  the  names  of  the  several  collections  in  which  those  slight  but  curious  reliques  are  still  preserved. 

PRINTS,  PRINTED  PAPERS,  AND  TRACTS,  OF  THE  FROST  FAIR  OF  1683-84. 

T  .  pUR  0R  A  pA1Il  0F  Wonders.  Being  a  new  and  true  Illustration  and  Description  of  the  Several  things  Acted  and  Done  on  the  River 

t  Ti  "  time  of  the  terrible  Frost ;  which  began  about  the  beginning  of  December  168f ,  and  Continued  till  the  4th  of  February,  and  held  on  with 

°J  1  ymf,S  "  ,h  ,  menand  beasts ,  coaches  and  sledges,  went  common  thereon :  there  was  alsoe  a  Street  of  Boothes  built  from  the  Temple  to  South-wark,were 
sucli  loter c  ^  'n),cwue  were  Bulls  baited.  A  Fox  hunted,  and  an  Ox  Roasted  whole,  and  many  other  things,  as  the  Mapp  and  Description 

was  sold  at  so  „p0le-sheet  Print;  the  upper  part  engraven  on  copper-plate,  with  the  above  title  over  it;  the  lower  a  long  poetical 

d  nntion  of  about  180  lines  in  letter-press  in  four  columns.  The  view  is  taken  from  the  south  edge  of  the  river  looking  up  Temple  Street  to  Essex- 
buihlimrs  and  the  Temple-gardens,  hall,  church,  &c.,  which  form  the  opposite  back  ground.  Under  each  group  of  figures  is  added  in  words  the  action 
“i.v't!  f,  ‘  arP  intended  to  represent.  The  whole  of  the  engraving  is  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Michael  Burghers,  though  considerably  inferior.— 
Collection  of  Geographical  and  Topographical  Prints,  to.  of  George  III.  in  the  British  Museum.  Yob  xxvii—38.  2  Slightly  Imperfect. 

An  Exact  and  lively  Mappe  or  Representation  of  Booths  ana  all  the  varieties  of  Showes  and  Humours  upon  the  Ice  on  the  River  of  Thames  by 
London  During  that  memorable  Frost  in  the  3bth  yeare  of  the  Reigne  of  his  Sacred  Majesty  King  Charles  the  2nd,  Anno  Dni.  MDCLXXXII1. 
With  an  Alphabetical  Explanation  of  the  most  remarkable  Figures.— Whole-sheet  copper-plate,  looking  horizontally  from  the  Temple-stairs  and  Bankside 
to  London  Bridge.  Title  in  an  oval  Cartouche  at  the  top  of  the  view,  within  the  frame,  the  alphabetical  references  below  outside;  beneath  which  is 
Printed  and  sold  by  William  Warter,  Stationer,  at  the  Signe  of  the  Talbott  Vnder  the  Mitre  Tavern,  in  Fleet  Street  London  .’’—Topographical 

Collection  of  George  III. _ Vol.  xxvii.-39.  There  is  a  variation  of  this  Print  in  the  City  Library  at  Guildhall,  divided  with  common  ink  into  partitions,  as 

if  to  be  used  as  cards,  and  numbered  in  the  margin  in  type,  with  Roman  numerals,  in  three  series  of  10  each,  and  two  extra. 

Err A  Pater’s  Prophecy  ok  Frost  Faire  168£.  Small  folio  copper-plate,  representing  an  ancient  man  in  an  oriental  habit  holding  a  scroll  in  his 
left  hand  marked  “Prophecy  1683,”  and  with  the  other  pointing  to  the  frozen  Thames  on  which  the  usual  pastimes  are  taking  place,  with  several  names 
engraven  beneath.  Beyond  appears  London  within  a  wall.  The  title  is  on  a  scroll  above  the  figure  and  view,  and  beneath  the  print  are  the  following 
verses. 

“  Old  Erra  Pater ,  or  his  rambling  Ghost,  And  now  this  straggling  Spirite  is  once  more  come 

Prognosticating  of  this  long  strong  Frost  To  visit  Mortalls,  and  foretele  their  doom  : 

Some  Ages  past,  said  yt.  ye.  Ice-bound  Thames  When  Maids  grow  modest,  ye.  Dissenting  Crew 

Shou’d  prove  a  Theatre  for  Sports  and  Games  ;  Become  all  Loyal,  the  Falsehearted  true, 

Her  watry  green  be  turn’d  into  a  Bare,  Then,  you  may  probably,  and  not  til  then 

For  Men  a  Citty  seem,  for  Booths  a  Faire  ;  Expect  in  England  such  a  Frost  agen  ! 

Printed  for  lames  Norris,  at  the  King’s  armes  wthout  Temple  Barr.” - In  the  Collection  of  Prints  relating  to  London  in  the  City  Library, 

Guildhall.  ,*  ■  ■  .  •  ... 

A  Map  of  the  River  Thames,  merrily  call'd  Blanket  Fair,  as  it  was  frozen  in  the  memorable  Year  1683-4,  describing  the  Booths,  Foot-paths,  Coaches, 
Sledges,  Bull-baiting ,  and  other  Remarks  upon  that  famous  River. — Whole-sheet  copper-plate  print,  measuring  20J  inches  by  16|.  Dedicated  to  Sir 
Henry  Hulse,  Knt.  and  Lord  Mayor,  by  James  Moxon  the  Engraver. — In  the  Pepysian  Collection,  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge, a  and  the  Illustrated 
Pennant's  London  of  J.  C.  Crowle,  Esq.  in  the  Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum,  Vol.  viii.  after  page  282. 

A  true  Description  of  Blanket  Fair,  upon  the  River  Thames,  in  the  time  of  the  Great  Frost.  In  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1683.  Whole-sheet  Broadside, 
measuring  12f  inches  by  16£,  with  a  large  and  coarse  engraving  on  wood  representing  the  sports,  tents,  and  buildings,  on  the  ice,  taken  from  opposite  the 
Temple,  which  appears  in  the  back-ground  :  beneath  are  the  title  and  106  lines  of  very  inferior  verse. —  Crowle’ s  Illustrated  Pennant.  Ibid. 

Wonders  on  the  Deep,  or  the  most  exact  Description  of  the  Frozen  River  of  Thames ;  also  what  was  most  remarkably  observed  thereon  in  the  last 
Great  Frost,  which  began  about  the  middle,  of  December,  1683,  and  ended  the  8th  of  February  following :  together  with  a  brief  Chronology  of  all  the 
Memorable  strong  Frosts  for  almost  60  Years,  and  what  happened  in  the  Northern  Kingdoms. — A  Wood  Cut. — In  the  Pepysian  Collection .*> 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  Late  Great  Frost,  in  which  are  discovered,  in  several  Comical  Relations,  the  various  Humours,  Loves,  Cheats,  and 
Intreagues  of  the  Town,  as  the  same  were  mannaged  upon  the  River  of  Thames  during  that  season.  London  :  1684.  12mo.  A  small  volume  of  coarse  and 
worthless  narratives.  In  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 

Freez! and- Fair,  or  the  Icey  Bear  Garden.  1682.  In  the  Pepysian  Collection ,° 

News  from  the  Thames ;  or  the  Frozen  Thames  in  Tears.  January  1683-4.  Half-sheet  folio.  In  the  Pepysian  Collection. 

A  Winter  Wonder,  or  the  Thames  frozen  over ;  with  remarks  on  the  resort  there.  1684.  In  the  Pepysian  Collection. 

A  Strange  and  Wonderful  Relation  of  many  damages  sustained,  both  at  Sea  and  Land,  by  the  prcsent'unparalleled  Frost.  London:  1684.  Half-sheet, 
small  folio,  2  pages  of  letter-press.  In  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum . 

tr  J’riasis’s  Advice  t0  the  Painter,  from  her  Frigid  Zone:  or  Wonders  upon  the  Water.  London:  Printed  by  G.  Croom,  on  the  River  of  Thames. 
Half-sheet,  small  folio,  a  Poem  of  74  lines  on  2  pages  of  letter-press/'  From  the  Collection  of  John  Evelyn,  Esq.  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  William  Upcott. 
He  is  also  in  possession  of  another  rehque  of  this  Frost,  derived  from  the  same  collection,  of  far  greater  interest  and  curiosity.  It  consists  of  a  quarter- 
sheet  of  coarse  Dutch  paper,  on  which,  within  a  type  border  measuring  3J  inches  by  4  inches,  are  the  names  of  “  Charles,  King,— James,  Duke,— 
Catherine  Queen.— Mary,  Dutchess,— Ann,  Princess.— George,  Prince.— Hans  in  Kelder”  London:  Printed  by  G.  Croom,  on  the  Ice  on  the 
Stiver  oj  1  hames,  January  31,  1684.”  .  .These  names  express  King  Charles  the  Second;  his  brother  James,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.; 
Queen  Katherine,  Infanta  of  Portugal  ;  Mary  D’Este,  sister  of  Francis  Duke  of  Modena,  James’s  second  Duchess;  the  Princess  Anne,  second  daughter 
o  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  Queen  Anne;  and  herhusband,  Prince  George  of  Denmark.  The  last  name  was  doubtless  dictated  by  the  humour  of 
r  andfls,S"lfie,s  Jack nm  the  Cellar  ;  alluding  to  the  pregnant  situation  of  Anne  of  Denmark.  Mr.  Upcott  also  possesses  another  paper,  likewise 

Fin  VedPnn,nf  16  fr  y“  c°llectlon’.  Prlr‘ted  on  the  Ice  February  2nd,  1683-84,  bearing  the  names  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  son  of  the  Chancellor  ; 
rlora.  Countess  of  Clarendon;  and  their  son  Edward,  Lord  Cornbury.e 

The  - rapid  disappearance  of  this  Frost  has  been  already  noticed;  but  even  on  February  8th  Evelyn  observes,  that  though 
the  weather  were  set  in  to  an  absolute  thaw  and  rain,  the  Thames  was  still  frozen.  On  March  28th  he  states,  that  “  the  weather 
began  to  be  more  imld  and  tolerable,  but  there  was  not  the  least  appearance  of  any  spring;”  and  even  on  April  4th  there  was 
hardly  the  least  appearance  of  it  The  Spring  which  followed  he  records  to  have  been  excessively  hot  and  dry,  with  such  a 
di ought  as  no  man  m  England  had  known.  J  } 


b  Ibid.  Vol.  i.  p.  732 


c  fwJ“v  T°P09r«pky,  by  Richard  Gough,  Lond.  1780.  4to.  Vol.  i.  p.  731. 
i  l  '  *•  P*  78-t*.  The  two  articles  ensuing  are  also  derived  from  the  same  authority, 

in  tins  poem  there  occur  the  following  lines  relating  to  Charles  II.  viewing  the  frozen  Thames  from  Whitehall. 

“  Then  draw  the  King,  who  on  his  leads  doth  stray, 

To  see  the  throng  as  on  a  Lord  Mayor’s  day, 

And  thus  unto  liis  nobles  pleas’d  to  say  : 
v\  ith  these  men  on  this  l.ee  I’de  undertake 
To  cause  the  Turk  all  Europe  to  forsake ; 

An  army  o(  these  men,  arm'd  and  complete 

e  Another  naner  f  tv  u-  i  i  r  Would  soon  the  Turk  in  Christendom  defeat.” 

*  *  K“8  * “1  ““  *"  E"S'™>  “  *>■«  ■>'•>■«  **>«  Ai,  -hen  h,  ™V,"oT»U  ie5te ™ 


213  Thomas,  Georges  Coffee li. 


.  THE  STRAND  - 

>  preparatory  #  to  it's  imp  jr ovemei t  in.  the  year  1810 « 

The  View  takes  in  the  East  end  of  S.  Clements  ChnrcT-,  die  North  ends  of  Essex  Street,  New  Court,  MUford  Lane,  midAmndel  Street,  with,  die  Grotesque  appairance  ofantient 
houses,  about  to  be  pulled  down,  and  replaced  by  a,  circular  row  of  stately  buildings,  cordvruiable  to  those  on  die  northern  side  of  the  church ,  so  as  to  make  tlus  en¬ 
trance  to  die.  City  at  once  elegant,  and  convenient. - The  Plan  exhibits  die  houses  in die  situation,  in  which,  they  on  out  ally  stood  previously  to  dieb'  demolition,  and 

two  lines  are  drawn,  illustrative  of  the  Improvement  suggested  by  dVCAlderimin  Piclcett,  whence  die  Street  takes  its  name . 


London ,  Puhlish&l  JrtuuH/1,  l>yRJVilkmsonJ$C‘5t),  CvrnJuR.  10 
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part  of  tfje  stranto* 

ST.  CLEMENT’S  DANES. 

No  part  of  London  required  improvement  more  than  this  of  the  Strand,  prior  to  the  time  of  taking1  down  the  old 
houses,  to  widen  and  enlarge  the  street,  in  the  year  1810.  The  foot-path  in  many  places  being  scarcely  two  feet  m 
width,  passengers  were  frequently  driven  into  the  street,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  being  run-over  by  the  great 
number  of  coaches  and  carts  that  were  continually  passing  and  repassing;  the  distance  of  the  churchyard  railing  from 
the  houses  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  carriages  could  scarcely  clear  themselves  in  passing  each  other ;  and  it  a 
wao-o-on  or  cart  of  more  than  ordinary  dimension,  came  in  contact  with  almost  any  other  vehicle,  it  rarely  failed 
occasioning  a  stoppage  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  to  the  great  danger  and  annoyance  of  all  persons  who  might 
happen  to  be  on  the  spot.  The  Strand  being  the  principal  and  leading  line  thoroughfare  to  the  city,  made  it  a  scene 
of  continued  resort  and  bustle  throughout  the  day  ;  and  during  nine  months  in  the  year  there  was  scarcely  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  cleanliness  or  safety  between  the  flag-stone  pavement  and  the  highway  road.  The  line  of  houses  charactered 
in  the  view  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  house  and  grounds  of  the  celebrated  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  the 
unfortunate  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  who,  in  1600,  sallied  from  Essex  House,  at  the  head  of  a  few  desperate 
and  mad  adherents  (among  whom  was  the  Earl  of  Southampton),  endeavouring1  to  excite  the  city  to  arm  in  his  behalf 
ao-ainst  its  Sovereign  the  Queen  ;  but  finding  little  or  no  encouragement  in  his  rebellion,  forced  his  way  back,  barri¬ 
caded  the  house,  and  stood  upon  his  defence;  but  a  piece  of  artillery  being,  placed  on  the  tower  of  St,  Clement s 
Church,  which  commanded  Essex  House,  the  Earl,  after  a  short  siege.,  submitted,  and  was  shortly  after  beheaded. 
Essex  House  was  originally  founded  by  Walter  Stapleton,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  afterwards  continued  to  be  the 
habitation  of  the  Bishops  of  that  see,  until  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses,  when  it  was  granted  to  the  hrst 
Lord  Pao-et;  it  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the  great  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  passed  into  the  hands  of  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  changed  its  name  to  Leicester  House.  The  Earl  left  i 
by  will  to  his  son-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  it  was  afterwards  called  by  his  name;  the  memory  of  which  is  still 
retained  in  the  name  of  Essex  Street  and  Devereux  Court :  in  the  last,  on  the  outside  of  the  Grecian  Coffeehouse,  is 

placed  a  bust  of  the  Parliament  General,  son  of  the  favourite.  . 

Arundel  Street  is  seen  in  the  distance,  founded  on  the  site  of  the  spacious  house  and  extensive  gardens  belonging 
to  the  celebrated  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  famed  for  the  magnificent  collection  of  antique  statues,  vases,  &c. 
he  formed  when  abroad,  many  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  Arundelian  Collection  at  Oxford,  i he  Lari  was 
employed  in  several  embassies  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  his  successor  ;  and  acquired  m  Italy  an  elegant  taste  oi 
paiutino’  and  architecture  ;  and,  above  all,  for  ancient  statues,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond.  He  employed 
collectors  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  sent  even  into  Greece,  from  whence  he  received  several  curious  fragments  of 
antiquity.  He  loved  the  company  of  antiquaries  and  virtuosi,  and  was  the  distinguished  patron  of  tae  celebiated 
eno-raver  Hollar,  who  drew  and 'engraved  many  fine  subjects  from  the  Arundel  Collection.  Arundel  House  was 
pulled  down  in  the  17th  century,  but  the  family  name  and  titles  are  retained  m  the  streets  which  rose  on  its  site,  viz. 
that  of  Howard,  Norfolk,  Arundel,  and  Surry.  This  part  of  the  Strand,  in  the  early  time  of  Elizabeth  s  reign,  was 
the  scene  of  frequent  disturbances,  occasioned  by  the  young  students  belonging  to  the  Inns  of  Chanceiy,  who  were  so 
riotous  and  unruly  at  night,  parading  the  streets  to  the  danger  of  peaceable  passengers  and  annoyance  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  that  the  inhabitants  -were  fain  to  keep  watches.  ,  ~  , 

In  the  year  1582,  the  Recorder  himself,  with  six  more  of  the  honest  inhabitants,  stood  by  St.  Clements  Church, 
to  see  the  lantern  hanged  out,  and  to  observe  if  he  could  meet  with  any  of  these  outrageous  dealers.  About  seven  at 
nicrht  they  saw  young  Mr.  Hobert  Cecily  the  Lord  Treasurer’s  son  (who  was  after  feecietaiy  of  fetate  o  le  ^ueen) 
pass  bv  the  church,  and  as  he  passed,  gave  them  a  civil  salute  ;  at  which  they  said,  Lo  !  you  may  see  non  a  nobleman  s 
son  can  use  himself ,  and  horn  he  putteth  off  his  cap  to  poor  men.  Our  Lord  bless  him.  Inis  passage  the  ±le- 
corder  wrote  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  adding,  “  Your  Lordship  hath  cause  to  thank  God  for  so  virtuous  a  child. 

Adjoining  St.  Clement’s  Church,  in  the  upper  churchyard,  were  two  charity-schools,  one  for  fifty  boys,  who  ave 
clothes,  learning,  and  each  5 1.  to  put  them  out  apprentice,  by  subscription.  The  second  school  was  for  thirtv  gir  s, 
who  had  learning  and  clothes  by  subscription.  Many  years  prior  to  the  improvements  suggested  by  Alderman  1  iclcett, 
the  old  school-houses  were  taken  down,  and  the  schools  held  in  St.  Clement’s  Lane,  at  the  back  of  Clement  s  mi.  ^ 

In  St.  Clement’s  Churchyard  were  also  fifteen  almshouses  for  thirty  poor  women  ;  and  six  more,  nearer  t  le  c  imc  , 
for  twelve  poor  women ;  but  these  latter,  the  churchwarden  informed  the  Editor  of  the  New  View,  of  London  (Anno  1  Wb), 
were  given  to  the  poor  of  their  parish  in  general,  and  that  the  inhabitants  were  only  parish  pensioners,  thoug.i  tie  peop  e 
who  resided  there  told  the  same  person  they  were  maintained  and  paid  out  of  the  rents  of  some  houses  m  o  om, 
appropriated  for  that  purpose.  At  the  demolition  of  these  almshouses,  to  widen  the  street,  six .new  ones,  con  sis  mg  o 
twelve  rooms,  were  substituted  in  their  stead,  which  are  situated  in  a  private  court  adjoining  St.  Clemen  s  nn  gate¬ 
way,  St.  Clement’s  Lane;  where  twelve  poor  widows,  parishioners,  receive  each  ten  shillings  weekly,  and  one  c  la  dion 

of  coals  annually  to  each  house.  „  ,  _T  .  .  c,  .  ,  ..... 

Within  a  few  doors  from  the  Strand,  in  Essex  Street,  stands  the  chapel  of  the  Unitarian  society,  which  is  m 

general  numerously  attended. 
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antfmt  structure 

IN 

SHIP  YARD,  TEMPLE  BAR. 

Previous  to  the  Fire  of  London,  almost  every  street  throughout  the  metropolis  exhibited  an  appearance  similar  to 
that  of  Ship  Yard,  and  in  very  few  instances  could  boast  of  greater  width,  air,  or  accommodation.  The  Strand,  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  was  not  completed  as  a  street,  until  the  year  1533  ;  before  that  time,  it  entirely  cut  off  West¬ 
minster  from  London,  and  nothing  intervened,  except  a  few  scattered  houses,  more  resembling  a  country  village,  than 
any  thing  like  the  neighbourhood  of  the  first  city  in  the  world.  All  the  houses  on  the  south  side  had  great  gardens 
to  the  river,  and  were  called  by  their  owners’  names,  and  in  after-times  gave  title  to  the  several  streets  that  succeeded 
them,  leading  down  to  the  Thames  ;  each  of  them  had  stairs  for  the  conveniency  of  taking  boat,  many  of  which  remain 
in  use  to  the  present  time.  The  architecture  of  the  antient  houses  in  Ship  Yard  is  precisely  that  of  the  old  buildings 
near  Chancery  Lane,  one  of  which  was  inhabited  by  the  celebrated  Isaac  Walton,  author  of  the  Complete  Angler,  and 
greatly  resembles  many  still  remaining*  in  Leadenhall  and  Bishopsgate  Streets,  Smithfield,  Whitechapel,  High  Street 
Borough,  Westminster,  &c.  That  many  of  these  antiquated,  and  at  present  dilapidated  and  decayed  dwellings,  were 
once  the  residence  of  persons  of  rank,  opulence,  and  consequence,  is  past  all  doubt :  and  we  have  higher  authority  than 
traditionary  information  to  establish  the  facts.  The  great  Due  de  Sully  was  lodged,  during*  his  embassy  to  England, 
on  the  accession  of  James  I.  in  Arundel  House,  formerty  Bath’s  Inn,  the  buildings  of  which,  though  extensive,  were 
both  low  and  mean  ;  the  well-known  Queen  of  Bohemia  condescended  to  inhabit  Craven  House,  afterwards  converted 
to  an  inn;  Sir  Philip  Sidney  had  his  abode  in  the  Old  Bailey;  and  the  great  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  mansion  is  at 
present  a  rendezvous  and  house  of  accommodation  for  country  graziers,  drovers,  &c.  at  Islington,  known  by  the  sign 
of  the  Pyed  Bull. 

The  principal  building*  exhibited  in  the  view,  might  originally  have  formed  but  one  establishment,  though,  from 
the  visible  alterations  on  the  ground-floor,  for  the  convenience  of  shops,  it  has  been  divided  into  separate  tenements, 
for  the  purpose  of  easier  accommodation  to  speculating  tradesmen.  Elias  Ashmole,  who  is  supposed  to  have  resided 
here,  had  occasion  for  still  larger  premises  than  these  appear,  being  the  greatest  collector  of  curiosities  of  any  man  in 
England,  independent  of  the  room  required  for  the  various  apparatus,  he  must  necessarily  have  had  for  his  different 
pursuits  and  studies  in  astrology,  botany,  chemistry,  heraldry,  and  antiquities ;  in  all  of  which  he  was  a  great  pro¬ 
ficient.  In  addition  to  his  Diary,  which  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  work,  he  published,  under  the  feigned  name 
of  J ames  Hasolle,  Esq.  his  “  Fasciculus  Chemicus  ;  or,  Chemical  Collections,  expressing  the  Ingress,  Progress,  and 
Egress  of  the  Secret  Hermetic  Science,”  &c.  12mo.  His  a  Theatrum  Chemicum  Britannicum,”  published  in  4to.  1652, 
contains  many  pieces  of  our  old  Hermetic  philosophers.  This  work  gained  him  a  considerable  reputation,  which  was 
very  much  increased  by  his  laborious  and  accurate  u  History  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,”  published  in  folio,  1672. 
Mr.  Ashmole  enjoyed  several  lucrative  places  under  the  government  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  emoluments  of 
which  greatly  forwarded  the  establishment  of  the  Museum  at  Oxford,*  which  bears  his  name,  and  was  founded  in  his 
lifetime.  He  died  May  18,  1692,  aged  76. 

*  John  Tradescant,  gardener  to  Charles  I.  was  the  first  man  that  distinguished  himself  as  a  collector  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities, 
and  was  followed  by  his  son  in  the  same  pursuit,  who  with  his  wife  joined  in  a  deed  of  gift,  by  which  their  friend  Mr.  Ashmole  was  entitled 
to  their  collection  after  the  decease  of  the  former.  It  was  accordingly  claimed  by  him  ;  but  the  widow  Tradescant  refusing  to  deliver  it,  was 
compelled  by  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  She  was  soon  after  found  drowned  in  a  pond  in  her  own  garden. 
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WITH  KING  JAMES  I.  AND  HIS  COURT  AT  A  SERMON. 


The  original  Painting  of  this  extremely  curious  historical  picture,  is  one  of  a  series  of  three,  designed  as  a  lively  supplication  and  prophecy, 
o  cal  the  attention  of  the  Sovereign  to  the  dilapidated  and  degraded  state  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral;  invented  by  Henrv  Farley,  and  executed 
by  John  Gipkyn  in  1  ilG.  They  are  painted  upon  two  leaves  of  wood,  shaped  at  the  top  like  a  pediment,  and  made  to  fold  together  with 
hinges  at  the  back,  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Drptycha,  or  folding  tables  ;  or  the  ordinary  representations  of  the  Tables  of  the  Decalogue. 
Each  of  the  leaves  measures  4  feet  2  inches  to  the  point  of  the  pediment,  by  3  feet  4  incl.es  in  breadth  ;  and  each  painting  is  surrounded  by  a 
black  frame,  with  an  inscription  upon  it  in  gokl  capital  letters.  The  first  painting  is  on  the  outside  of  the  right-hand  le&af,  and  represent!  a 
vmw  of  London  Southwark,  and  the  river.  On  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames  appear  five  churches,  St.  Saviour’s  being  the  principal ;  and 
before  it  is  the  Palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  ,n  the  gate  of  which  are  two  men  in  gowns  with  white  sleeves,  following  a  Ion-  pro¬ 
cession  of  trumpeters,  chaplains  in  black  gowns  with  white  sleeves,  &c.  over  London  Bridge?  This  edifice  appears  lined  with  houses  and 
secured  by  a  gate  surmounted  with  a  pediment  and  cross  ;  and  the  right-hand  terminates  in  perspective,  wilh  the  massive  tower  of  the  old 
church  of  St.  Magnus.  Beyond  the  Bridge,  in  Walling  Street,  the  procession  is  continued  by  the  Corporation  of  London  ;  the  Common- 
Council  walking  last  in  black  gowns,  three  and  three,  then  nine  Aldermen  in  red,  with  chains,  in  the  same  order,  and  then  the  Sword-bearer 
and  the  Lord  Mayor.  Before  these  appear  twelve  clergymen  in  black,  following  as  many  Bishops  in  their  rochets,  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  at  their  head,  holding  his  cap  in  his  hand.  He  is  preceded  by  nine  noblemen,  some  in  black,  and  others  in  red,  doublets  • 
before  whom  are  twelve  ladies  in  black,  and  red  gowns,  and  stiff  ruffs,  with  five  pages  in  cloaks  walking  before  them.  This  part  of  the 
procession  has  arrived  at  the  west  door  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  under  which  appears  the  King,  in  a  red  dress  faced  with  ermine,  wearin-  his 
crown.  On  one  side  of  the  gate  stands  a  boy  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  holding  his  cap  in  his  left  hand,  and  presenting  the  usual  address  to  the 
Sovereign  with  his  right ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  girl  of  the  same  charity.  On  the  left  hand,  without  the  door,  is  the  Bishop  of 
London,  in  the  ordinary  place  for  meeting  the  Sovereign  at  his  entrance  into  the  Church  ;  over  the  gate  of  which  is  inscribed  in  capitals 
Behold  the  Kmg  cometh  with  great  joy  !”  The  View  of  London  comprises  twenty  churches  in  the  City,  Baynard’s  Castle,  and  the  Tower* 
the  latter  appearing  like  a  square  fort  surrounded  by  an  embattled  wall,  with  round  turrets  at  the  corners  and  a  gate  to  the  water.  In  the 
centre  of  the  south  side  of  the  building  is  a  circular  tower  of  several  stages,  with  a  lofty  cross  upon  it ;  probably  intended  for  that  called  the 
Hall  lower  at  the  inner  gate.  The  Thames  is  covered  with  ships,  bearing  the  union  flag  introduced  by  King  James  I. :  and  bevond  London 
is  the  usual  prospect  of  hills,  especially  that  of  Highgate,  on  the  right,  which  is  found  in  all  the  ancient  views  of  the  metropolis.  From  the 
sky  proceed  these  two  lines  in  capital  letters  :  — 

e‘  For  thy  Temple’s  sake  I  will  wish  Thee  all  prosperity, 

Many  good  things  are  done  in  Thee,  O  Thou  fayre  Citie  1” 

Bound  the  black  frame  of  this  leaf  the  following  texts  are  inscribed  in  gold  capitals  And  when  it  came  into  the  King’s  minde  to 
Benew  the  House  of  the  Lord,  he  assembled  the  Priests  and  the  Levites,  and  said  unto  them,  Go  into  the  Cities  of  Judah,  and  gather  of  all 
Israel  money  V>  Repair  the  House  of  God  from  yeere  to  yeere,  and  haste  the  thinge  :  and  they  made  a  proclamation  throughout  Judah  and 
Jerusalem.  2  Chron.  xxiv 4,  5,  9.”  Beneath  the  painting  is  written  ‘  Amore,  Veritate,  et  Reverentia.’— So  Invented,  and  at  my  Costs 
made  for  me,  H.  Farley,  1616-  Wrought  by  John  Gipkyn.  Fyat  voluntas  Dei.”— The  picture  on  the  inside  of  this  leaf  is  that  curious  View 
au°?  Sermon  at  St.  Paul  s  Cross  engraven  in  the  annexed  Plate  ;  which  requires  no  description,  excepting  that  the  person  bowing-  to 
the  elderly  citizen  by  the  Cross  at  the  left  hand  corner,  is  saying  “  I  pray,  Sir,  what  is  the  text  ?”  to  which  the  other  is  answering  “  The  2nd 

ot  Chron.  xxiv.  From  the  chimneys  of  the  houses  built  against  the  nave  of  the  Church,  on  the  right  of  the  view,  the  following  lines  issue 
directed  towards  the  royal  gallery.  ° 


*'  Vie  we,  O  Kinge ;  howe  my  walles-creepers 
Have  made  mee  worke  for  chimney-sweepers.** 


»  *t,0T7-he  0p?0~te’  °r  left  hand>  !eaf  witbIn>  is  represented  the  Cathedral  repaired,  and  decorated  with  gilded  vanes,  turrets,  and  statues 
ot  tne  Bing  and  Queen  &c.  ;  the  houses  cleared  away,  the  gallery  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  England,  the  City,  and  the  Sees  of  Canter 
bury  and  London,  and  these  inscriptions  written  upon  it.  °  J 


“  Blessed  be  the  peace  makers. 

“  Touch  not  the  Lord’s  Anointed,  nor  do  his  Prophets  any  harm. 

“Peace  be  within  thy  wailes,  and  plenteous  prosperitie  within  thy  palaces. 
I  was  glad  when  they  said  Let  us  go  up  to  the  House  of  the  Lord.” 


On  each  side  of  the  steeple  are  four  angels  with  trumpets,  sounding  the  following  verses. 


“  His  roial  seed  shall  mightie  bee,  and  rnanv, 

And  shall  encrease  as  much  as  e’er  did  any! 

“  Like  as  the  sandes,  or  sea,  or  starres  in  skye, 

So  shall  his  people  growe  and  multiplye. 

“  This  goodiie  King  shall  reigne  and  rule  in  peace, 
Because  by  him  the  Gospel  doth  increase. 

“  He  shall  be  prosperous  in  all  his  ways, 

And  shall  have  healthe,  long  life,  and  happie  davs. 


“  He  shall  have  conquestes  when  he  goes  to  fight, 
And  shall  put  all  his  enemies  to  flight. 

“  He  shall  plant  colonies  in  every  nation, 

To  forward  still  the  Gospel’s  propagation. 

“  And,  at  the  laste,  to  ende  our  blessed  story, 

He  shall  be  crowned  in  Heaven  with  endless  glory. 

“  Where  Angells  and  Archangells  ever  singes 
All  praise  and  honour  to  the  Kinge  of  Kinges.’ 


fatbetf  wWhPn?l!tr  is  the  ?oIy  .Dove  surrounded  by  glory  ;  and  round  the  frame  is  written,  “  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  our 

Regnat’que,  Jacobus  !  Amen  p"^8  “  iDt°  the  heart  °f  °Ur  g°°d  King’  to  beautif7  the  House  of  the  Lord.  Ezra  vii.  Vivat,  Vincat 

p ^ ^ ?  m?  w fn n  1  d  pictuTe  aPPears  to  have  been  a  pious,  disinterested,  and  zealous  person,  named  Henry  Farley,  who  for 

iTrl  l-fbL°  h,the  ^Ing  and  -the  nation  with  schemes  and  entreaties  for  the  reparation  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral ;  which  had 
entitled  1  ou  a  spire>  ever  since  the  latter  was  destroyed  June  4th,  1561.  In  1616  appeared  a  tract  by  him  on  the  subj’ects 


‘ The  Complaint  of  Paule’s — To  all  Christian  Soule’s: 
Or  an  humble  Supplication, 

To  our  good  King  and  nation, 

For  her  new  reparation.” 
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„  , .  .  ,  „n  M,  labours  in  the  cause  was  published  in  1621,  in  small  quarto,  consisting  of  21  unpaged  leaves,  with 

But  his  most  curious  work  describing  all  b'™U‘^  and  Cr0SS)  and  preaching  there.  It  is  called  “  St.  Pavl’s  Chvrch,  her 

a  neat  wood-cut  on  the  title  page  anc  as  Kino-’s  Maiestie  on  Midlent-Sundav  last,  and  intended  for  the  view  of  that  most  high  and 

honourable  Courr^wid'generaHy'fo^airsuch  as  bear  good  will  to  the  reflourishing  estate  of  the  said  Chvrch  :  Partly  in  Verse  Partly  in 
Prose  Penned  and  published  for  her  good  by  Hen.  Farley,  Author  of  her  Complaint.”  As  the  contents  ot  this  very  singular  collection  are 
especially  connected  wPth  the  Painting  engraven  for  the  present  work,  and  are  also  ot  great  curiosity,  some  account  of  the  tract  shall  now  be 


«?ven. 


It  commences  with  a  dedication  to  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  and  Verses  between  St.  Paul  s  and  the  Book  ;  which  are  followed  by 
«  a  Posie  of  sundry  flowers  and  herbes,  gathered  out  of  the  Garden  of  God’s  Word,  knit  vp  together,  and  set  in  the  Frontismce  of  this  worke, 
for  the  smell  of  everv  good  Reader,  as  a  sweet  odour  to  the  rest  that  followes  these  are,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  collection  of  texts  of 
Scripture  concerning  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  with  quaint  marginal  comments.  Next  succeeds  “a  Parallel  of  present 
time  with  time  past:  or  of  a  good  King  lining,  with  a  faithfull  good  King  (Josiah)  long  since  deceased;  and  after  this  comes  a  series  of 
ers  or  petitions  on  behalf  of  the  Cathedral.  The  first  is  in  metre,  entitled,  “  This  Prayer  or  Petition  is  tor  the  King,  Prince,  &c.  and 


my  voluntary  seruant  these  eight  years,  by  books,  petitions  .  - 

Paule’s  her  Conceipt  after  this  Petition  fourth,  a  petition  also  written  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  “  and  Presented  to  the  King  two  dayea 

_  _  .  .  _  .  .  ■  •  i  •  ■  1  *  1  .1  1  i  I  P  It  1  _  1  _  1  t  I  f  ..  i.  A  1  1\  I  «  « ♦  rt  . .  I*  I  ■*  1 1  /,  n  t  r-i  ^  a  M  A  ^  4*  a  ' — .  w— I  .  m  —  A  . —  1  —  . .  *  i 


before  his  IMaJestie  Ctirne  to  visit  me,  viz.  on  Friday  the  24th  of*  IVInrch,  1619.  But  the  IVInstei  of  Becjiiests  then  nttending’,  tooke  it  nwny 
from  his  Highnesse  before  he  could  reade  it,  as  many  things  had_beene  so  taken  before,  to  the  great  hindrance  and  grief  of  the  poore  author/" 


This  address  commences  in  the  following  curious  manmer  : — “  To  the  King’s  most  Sacred  Majesty.  Whereas  to  the  exceeding  great  ioy  of 
all  my  deare  friends,  there  is  certaine  intelligence  giuen  that  Your  Highnesse  will  visit  me  on  Sunday  next :  And  the  rather  I  beleeue  it,  for 
that  I  haue  had  more  sweeping,  brushing,  and  cleansing,  than  in  40  years  before;”  to  which  the  margin  adds  “  My  workmen  lookt  like 
him  they  called  Mull’d-Sacke,  after  sweeping  of  a  chimney .”a  At  the  end  is  “  the  author’s  conceipt^  written  vnder  my  petition,”  in  verse, 
which  is  followed  by  petitions  to  the  Prince  and  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  then  “  St.  Paule’s  concludeth  in  an  extasie,  being  as  it 
were  rauished  with  ioy  of  her  hopefull  successe.”  After  this  commences  the  account  of  Farley’s  former  labours  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Cathedral,  the  general  title  to  which  is  “  Here  follow  other  things  of  the  Author,  done  long  before,  and  not  impertinent  to  that  which  is 
herein  intended,  that  is  to  stirre  vp  good  mindes  to  set  forwards  a  good  worke;  viz. 


Certaine  additions 
Voyces  and  Visions, 
Speeches  and  Parley 
’Twixt  Panic's  and  Farley  ; 


as  they  have  been  given  to  the  King  at  sundry  times,  but  not  till  now  published.”  The  narrative  is  conducted  in  a  Dialogue  between  the 
Church  and  the  Author,  which  thus  commences.  “  St.  Pavles.  First,  recite  to  me  in  briefe,  the  Dreame  or  Vision  thou  hadst  after  thou 
didst  publish  my  Complaint,  which  thou  didst  present  to  his  Majesty  by  a  Picture,  and  which  Picture  thou  intendedst  to  haue  <fiuen  to  his 
Majestie  jf  thy  petition  had  not  failed  thee.— Farley.  It  was  a  dream  in  Three  Parts  and  he  then  proceeds  to  give  the  precediimMescription 
of  the  triform  Painting  he  had  executed  as  a  pictorial  delineation  of  his  vision.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  “  a  dream  which  was  not 
all  a  dream since  he  states  in  a  metrical  Prologue,  also  delivered  to  the  King,  that  it  begun  on  the  Eve  of  St.  James  the  Apostle  but 
continued  long  after.  At  the  request  of  the  Cathedral  Farley  goes  on  to  repeat  his  other  labours  on  her  behalf,  as  follow:  a  Conceipt  presented 
with  the  Cathedral’s  Complaint  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Sir  John  Jolles,  Knight,  with  a  Petition,  a  little  after  Christma«  1615  to 
which,  he  observes,  the  “answer  was  honourable  and  worthy  at  that  time  :”  a  Letter  devised  in  the  name  of  St.  Paul’s  “  to  the  Reuerend 
Preachers  tha,t  come  to  my  Crosse  a  Carol  given  to  the  King  the  Christmas-dav  before  his  departure  for  Scotland  :  Verses  to  the  Kinc  when 
he  tooK.  coach  at  Theobald  s  in  his  progress  to  Scotland  :  “  a  Welcome  to  his  Majestie,  as  I  intended  to  present  the  same  at  Windsor,  but  was 
hindered  of  my  purpose  :  another  Christmas  Carol  given  to  the  King  on  the  Christmas-dav  after  his  return  from  Scotland.  “  Here  ”  savs 
the  author  to  the  Church,  with  much  ludicrous  pathos,  “  my  candle  was  cleane  burnt  out,  and  this  last  Carol  was  the  last  thino-  I  presented 
to  his  Majestie,  vntill  two  dayes  before  his  coming  to  visit  you,  (which  was  the  petition  before  recited).  In  this  interim  I  grew  much  dis- 
mayed  for  that  I  saw  little  hope  of  your  helpe :  many  rubs  I  ranne  through,  many  scoffes  and  scornes  I  did  vndergo ;  forsaken  by  my 
butterfl, e-fnends  laught  at  and  derided  by  your  enemies ;  pursued  after  by  wolves  of  Wood  Street,  and  foxes  of  the  Poultrey  •  sometimes 
strongly  in-countered,  and  sometimes  at  the  point  of  death  and  despaire.  Instead  of  seruing.mv  Prince  (which  I  humbly  desired  thou  eh  bu 

/nn/r  wbheper’  111  -y0U)’  1  WaS  preSSt  fr  V  e  SeTCe  0f  Ki°g  Lud  5  when  all  the  comfort0  I  had  was  tU  I  could  see^ou  salute  you8  and 

^ou  noth ^“Sge”7  ri^tls^utledf  mv  sTe^p^  ^  t0  ^7"*  ^  » 

were  as  follow  ’’—The  voices  are  cries  from  0lo  •  '  sieePes»  ana  dreamed  1  heard  learfull  voyces  sounding  in  and  about  you,  which 

verse;  to  which  the  author  answers,  also  in  metre  that  h/wdlT^for'rd'cf  plbjre"!  of  th«  bui.ldinS>  complaining  of  its  dilapidation  in 
Virginia,”  continues  he,  “  with  resolution  to  depTrt  the  land  with  wpiI  W  England  arid  go  to  Virginia.  “  So  going  to  the  Treasurer  for 
to  come  the  Wednesday  following  :  and  at  mv  returne  from  Alders/ate  to  5“  at  leisure  (vpon  a  Saturday  in  Lent),  appointed  me 

of  winde,  that  his  Majestie  would  certainly  come  to  visitTou  <,3 1 1n?***  ?reSaUOe  again®’  there  came  newes’  b7  a  sweet  western  gale 
forgott  Virginia  againe,  and  attended  with  Lie  of  t  TY  W,  ^  solemidt7-  At  which  most  ioyfull  tidings  I 

Lori,  was  “performed  ’.o  the  full  oFmT  e,pX5o“fcr  ^  t’,'™  to™rds  £our  1  "Mol.  I  thanke”  the 

promising  that  he  shall  be  buried  within  her  walls,  and  recitin',  in  odd  coitaid,  ,m«  r ' '  St  ,PJul’B  tha"J: ln8  the  author  m  rhyme, 
Sunday,  or  the  26th  of  March,  he  will  present  something  to  hi’  -  P  '  ph  upon  him  ;  to  which  Farley  adds  that  ever  upon  Mid-Lent 

and  Charitable  Reader,”  occupies  thereto  of  Se  la”!  leaf  T  „  Hi?  °",1  ‘  be,lalf  ”  '1“  Cath'dral-  “  A  Postscript  to  the  Courteous 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Co’s.  Bibliotheca  Anglo  Poetica,  Lond.1815  8vo  'Wo  thlS  ver/.c“nou®  Vact’  Jt  may  be  noticed  that  in 

The  ancient  Painting  now  described  belonged  for  many  years  to  the  family  of  To'  <L°P?’  °!  11  b°Und  m  morocco  1S  marked  51.  5s. 

of  Lamborne,  in  Essex,  from  1704  to  1746.  On  the  death  of  the  lot  7  °*  To°ke>  of  which  three  persons  successively  had  been  Rectors 

of  Chigwell,  as  a  neglected  piece  of  furniture  which  had  never  mi  foe/  ^  ^w.shilliaSs  hY  a  Mr  Webster,  a  surgeon 

with  this  notice,  appeared  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  Anril  1780  Vol  V  fon  l  -  ll  was  deposited.  A  descnntion  of  it 

Antiquaries  by  a  person  named  Sheen,  for  15 1.  16s.  From  the  disregard  with  wlS'/if5  bUVn  17,81  il  Was  aSain  sold  to  thc  Society  of 

md  the  paintings  are  scarcely  visible.  °  lcb  d  was  formerly  treated,  the  leaves  are  now  separated 


•  For  a  full  account  of  this  notor-ous  person,  seethe  Rev. J.  Granger’s  Biographical  History  Lond.  1824.  Vol.  11.  8v0.  pp.  205-208.  James  I.  Class  xii. 
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ancient  iCatlje&ivU  Cljurclj  of  St.  Paul,  Hottfeon. 

After  the  Homans  had  quitted  this  country,  and  left  the  inhabitants  to  the  irruptions  and 
spoilage  of  the  Saxons,  the  latter,  more  civilized  as  they  became  settlers,  sought  to  improve 
themselves  in  arts  and  sciences.  They  found  that  civilization  induced  rational  religious  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  therefore  the  benevolent  dictates  of  the  Christian  doctrines  superseded  pagan  worship, 
and  its  votaries  considered  that  too  much  honour  could  not  be  offered  to  a  religion  which  in¬ 
formed  them  of  the  only  way  to  the  mansions  of  bliss. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  consider  but  that  Christianity  flourished  among  the  Britons 
long  before  the  Saxons  had  infested  the  country.  Helen,  the  mother  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  as  well  as  her  son,  were  both  Christians ;  and  afterwards  the  kingdom  was  divided  into 
the  ecclesiastical  provinces  of  York,  Caerleon,  and  London,  the  Archbishops  of  which  had 
jurisdiction  over  twenty-eight  episcopacies. 

The  case  was  then  very  different  among  the  Saxons.  They  had  driven  the  Britons  into 
the  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom,  without  having  profited  b}T  any  previous  intercourse.  The 
consequence  resulting-  from  such  measures,  was  the  most  debased  state  of  barbarism,  the 
concomitant  of  which  was  slavery.  When  the  country  became  too  full  of  inhabitants,  it  was 
the  custom  of  that  people  to  seil  their  youth  for  slaves  in  foreign  markets  to  the  highest 
bidders. 

A  lot  of  three  youths  were  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Forum  at  Borne  :  St.  Gregory,  called 
the  Great,  then  Bishop,  in  passing  observed  them,  and  enquiring  their  country,  was  answered, 
“  Angli.”  The  good  pastor,  from  the  symmetry  of  their  limbs  and  the  beauty  of  their  coun¬ 
tenances,  exclaimed  u  Quasi  Angeli !”  and  from  the  benevolent  consideration  that  Christianity 
should  be  preached  among  their  countrymen,  appointed  Augustine,  one  who  had  received  his 
education  from  St.  Gregory,  and  was  a  monk  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Andrew  at  Borne,  to 
undertake  a  mission  to  England,  about  the  year  596,  to  convert  the  English  to  the  Christian 
faith ;  some  other  monks  were  chosen  to  be  under  Augustine’s  direction,  and  every  mode  was 
adopted  to  confer  authenticity  on  his  sacred  embassy. 

At  this  period  Brunehaute,  a  pious  woman,  was  queen  of  Austrasia  and  Burgundy.  The 
mission  had  arrived  at  Provence,  when  the  missionaries  began  to  entertain  great  doubts  and 
fears  respecting  the  fierce  people  they  were  about  to  reduce  to  humanity  and  religion  :  they 
deputed  their  superior  to  return  to  Gregory,  with  a  request  that  he  would  recall  them.  The 
Pontiff  was  resolute,  and  refused ;  but  at  the  same  time  dispatched  letters  to  the  then  courts  of 
France,  that  they  would  not  only  succour  the  missionaries,  but  do  all  in  their  power  to  assist  their 
object.  Brunehaute  instantly  commenced  her  good  offices,  and  used  her  interest  with  the 
other  potentates ;  so  that  the  mission,  now  increased  to  forty  persons,  landed  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  over  which,  as  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  Ethelbert  reigned  at  that  period. 

His  Queen  was  Bertha,  daughter  of  Caribert,  King  of  Paris,  and  cousin-german  not  only 
to  Childebert,  late  King  of  Austrasia,  but  to  Clotaire,  King  of  Soissons,  who  embraced  the 
Christian  faith  •  the  education  of  Queen  Bertha  had  been  therefore  truly  orthodox,  and  being 
herself  piously  inclined,  it  had  been  stipulated  at  her  marriage  with  King  Ethelbert,  that  not 
only  her  religious  principles  should  be  uninvaded,  but  that  she  should  be  allowed  a  minister 
of  her  own  profession  to  assist  her  in  her  devotions.  His  name  was  Lindhard,  a  venerable 
prelate,  equally  exemplary  for  his  learning'  as  his  holiness  of  life  ;  he  officiated  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Martin,  which  had  been  built  by  the  Boman  Christians,  without  the  walls  of  Doro- 
vernum,  and  by  his  conversation  and  practice  he  had  induced  many  of  the  courtiers  and 
nobility  openly  to  profess  themselves  proselytes  to  his  faith.  The  zeal  and  benevolence  of  the 
Queen  also,  joined  to  her  uncommon  learning,  had  prepossessed  Ethelbert  to  think  very 
favourably  of  Christianity ;  so  that  Augustine  and  his  followers  were  very  liberally  accommo¬ 
dated,  and  having-  obtained  an  audience,  so  wrought  upon  the  King’s  mind,  that  ultimately 
they  obtained  every  license  they  wished  to  proclaim  their  mission,  and  Augustine  having  fixed 
his  residence  at  Borovernu  n,  which  he  called  Canterbury,  became  the  first  Bomish  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  that  diocese. 

The  powerful  influence  of  Ethelbert,  and  the  celebrity  of  the  new  doctrines,  spread 
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King-  of  the  East 


throughout  all  the  provinces  of  the  Heptarchy;  and  among  others,  Sebert,  _-0  - - 

Angles,  was  desirous  that  one  of  the  missionaries  might  be  selected  to  inculcate  his  religious 
principles  among  Sebert’s  subjects.  For  this  purpose  Augustine  appointed  Mellitus,  who  on 
his  arrival  in  the  kingdom  of  Essex,  fixed  his  residence  and  episcopacy  at  London ;  and  as  an 
encouragement  to  the  new  Bishop,  King  Ethelbert  erected  a  Church  on  the  foundation  of  a 
temple  *to  the  worship  of  Diana,  and  dedicated  the  new  fabric  to  St.  Paul  the  Apostle, 
about  the  year  CIO.* 

To  support  Bishop  Mellitus  in  his  new  dignity,  the  King  bestowed  on  the  Church  the 
manor  of  Tillingham.  At  this  period  Sebert  governed  this  territory"  as  a  tributary  King  to 
Ethelbert,  and  he  was  converted  by  Mellitus  to  Christianity ;  he  is  said  also  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  W estminster  Abbey. 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  received  no  further  benefit  till  Erkenwald,  the  fourth  Bishop,  in  075 
bestowed  on  it  vast  repairs ;  and  not  only  augmented  its  privileges  from  the  Pope,  but  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  Saxon  Kings  to  grant  additional  privileges.  Indeed,  the  interest  which  this 
devout  prelate  took  in  rendering  the  revenues  of  his  Cathedral  equal  to  the  pious  purpose  for 
which  it  was  constructed,  was  so  extraordinary,  that  after  his  decease  every  honour  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  his  remains  ;  he  was  also  canonized,  and  a  stately  shrine  wras  erected  at  the  east  end 
of  the  church,  to  which  his  body  was  translated ;  but  the  whole  was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  the 
year  961,  during  the  reign  of  King  Edgar,  and  rebuilt  in  the  same  year. 

The  new  Church,  which  however  could  not  have  been  a  very  considerable  structure  at  this 
period,  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  the  Saxon  Kings,  some  of  whom  declared  it  “  as  free  in 
all  its  rights,  as  they  themselves  desired  to  be  at  the  Day  of  Judgment.” 

In  this  state  it  continued  till  the  year  1086,  when  a  second  calamity  by  fire  reduced  the 
Cathedral,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  City,  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  destruction  occasioned 
by  this  dreadful  conflagration,  served  to  inspire  Bishop  Maurice  with  the  benevolent  inten¬ 
tion  of  erecting  a  more  magnificent  building  than  had  yet  been  applied  to  the  purposes  of  de¬ 
votion  in  this  kingdom ;  and  to  increase  his  means  for  this  vast  undertaking,  he  obtained  of 
William  I.  a  grant  of  all  the  stone- work  of  a  spacious  fortification  near  the  river  Fleet,  called  the 
Palatine  Tower,  towards  finishing  his  Cathedral.  This  munificent  prelate  prosecuted  the 
building  with  great  earnestness  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  but  left  it  in  an  unfinished 
state,  though  he  had  governed  the  see  for  the  space  of  twenty  years.  He  obtained  of  his 
Sovereign  the  grant  of  the  castle  of  Stortford,  in  Hertfordshire,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  to  this 
Cathedral  for  ever ;  hence  the  town  obtained  the  denomination  of  Bishop’s  Stortford. 

His  successor,  Richard  de  Belmeis,  prosecuted  the  work  with  ardour,  and  expended  the 
whole  revenue  of  his  see  upon  this  fabric,  yet  left  it  unfinished. 

_  Henry  III',  in  one  of  his  charters  to  the  citizens  of  London,  granted  for  him  and  his 
heirs,  that  out  of  the  farm  of  the  City  of  London  there  should  be  allowed  yearly  to  the  Sheriff 
of  that  City,  m  his  account  at  the  Exchequer,  the  sum  of  71.  for  the  Liberty  of  St.  Paul’s. 

But  the  Cathedrai  was  not  consecrated  till  October  1235,  by  Roger,  surnamed  Niger, 
insJiop  of  London;  and  it  continued  to  be  an  object  of  admiration  till  1444,  when,  on  the°lst 
ot  February,  the  steeple  was  fired  by  lightning,  but  by  timely  assistance  was  imagined  to  be 
.xting-uished  •  the  latent  flame,  however,  again  burst  forth  about  nine  at  night,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  wooden  frame  was  consumed.  °  & 

TllT1  j1?11®  havi?8’  been  rePaired,  the  Cathedral  continued  uninjured  till  Wednesday, 

tlwC  W  T  S  havi?§'  ramed  incessantly,  a  thunder-storm  commenced  about  four  in 
little  aad  !ie  having  struck  the  steeple  within  a  yard  of  the  top,  “a 

weather  eneWl 6  e  a*f  t0  ^  a  torcbj  which  increased  so  much  towards  the 

wind  the  fire  *  fel1  dowi?  ™thin  hatf  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and,  blown  up  with  a  high 

also  receivino^tfip  r  T  T'J(de  steelde  down  to  the  very  battlements:  which 

timber  tool-  fire  ^  thf  sPire5  began  to  burn  so  vehemently  that  all  the 

in  a  short  smee  j6  ^f°n  an(d  bells  melted  and  fell  down  upon  the  stairs  in  the  Church 

iuriouslv  that  tbe«e  d/he  ?land  TeStI°°fs  ?f  the  Cathedral  catching  fire,  burnt  so 

midnio-ht  •  when  th!  ends  aild.the  n0rth  TUth,  were  consumed  before  one  o’clock  after 
t’, Wh™J] not  a  piece  of  timber  left,  nor  lead  unmolten  upon  any  of  the 

battlaTentS-  v  TlVide  i8leS  were  a  Httle  scorched,  Jbut  not 
did  the  damage  end  here :  divers  houses  were  pulled  down  in  the  Churchyard, 

-press  orders  of  Pope 
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near  the  north  door :  a  pinnacle  at  >  the  east  end  fell  ana  demolished  a  house — a  sad  sight. 
But/7  says  the  writer,  “the  French  here  (in  London)  were  not  sorry  to  see  it.”* 

Such  an  accident  to  this  stately  structure  was  deemed  a  national  concern ;  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  directed  her  letters  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  requiring*  him  to  take  speed}*  order  for  its 
repair,  and,  to  further  the  work,,  gave  out  of  her  privy  purse  1000  marks  in  gold,  and  a  warrant 
for  1000  loads  of  timber,  to  be  taken  from  her  woods  or  elsewhere.  The  citizens  having  given 
a  larg*e  benevolence,  they  added  three  fifteenths  to  be  speedily  paid  for  that  purpose ;  all  which 
amounted  to  3247 1.  1 6s.  2^d.  The  clergy  within  the  Province  of  Canterbury  g*ave  the  fortieth 
part  of  all  such  Church  livings  as  were  charged  with  first  fruits ;  and  the  thirtieth  part  of  all 
their  other  benefices,  those  of  London  excepted  3  who,  besides  the  thirtieth  part  of  such  as  paid 
first  fruits,  gave  the  twentieth  part  of  the  rest.  The  whole  of  the  contributions,  with  the  Queen’s 
donation,  amounted  to  6687£.  5s.  1  \d. 

The  zeal  exhibited  by  all  ranks  to  promote  this  work  of  benevolence,  produced  such  a  good 
effect,  that  in  the  space  of  five  years,  the  timber  roofs  (the  two  largest  of  which  where  framed  in 
Y orkshire,  and  brought  by  sea),  were  entirely  finished  and  covered  with  lead.  Some  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion,  however,  having  arisen,  concerning  the  model  of  the  steeple,  that  part  of  the 
work  was  unattempted,  and  was  never  rebuilt  *  for,  upon  raising  the  roofs,  the  walls  were 
found  to  be  so  much  decayed  in  consequence  of  the  corrosive  quality  of  the  coal  smoke,  that 
a  general  repair  of  the  whole  building  was  judg'ed  absolutely  necessary.  This  was  delayed  till 
the  reign  of  James  I.  when,  in  the  year  1012,  and  for  eight  years  afterwards,  the  solicitations  of 
Mr.  Henry  Farley,  a  private  g’entlemen,  so  far  prevailed,  that  the  King*  took  into  his  serious 
consideration  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  Cathedral,  and  to  prevent  its  utter  ruin,  determined 
to  use  every  means  for  its  repair ;  and  that  the  countenance  which  he  was  about  to  give, 
should  not  want  due  and  solemn  form,  the  following  grand  possession  took  place  on  the  26th 
of  March,  1620 : 

Messengers  of  the  Chamber — Gentlemen  Harbingers— Serjeant  Porter — Gentlemen  and 
Esquires,  the  Prince’s  servants — Gentlemen  and  Esquires,  the  King’s  servants— Sewers,  the 
King’s  servants — Quarter  Waiters— Gentlemen  Ushers,  daily  Waiters — Clerks  of  the  Signet — 
Clerks  of  the  Privy  Seal — Clerks  of  the  Council — Clerks  of  the  Parliament— Clerks  of  the 
Crown — Chaplains,  having  dignity,  as  Deans,  &c.— Aldermen  of  London — the  Prince’s 
Counsel  at  Law — the  King’s  Advocate  and  Remembrancer — King’s  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
■ — Serjeants  at  Law — King’s  Serjeant — Masters  of  the  Chancery — Knights  Bachelors — 
Secretaries  of  the  French  and  Latin  Tongues — Esquires  for  the  Body — Sewrers,  Carvers, 
Cup-bearers,  in  ordinary — Masters  of  standing  Offices,  Tents,  Revels,  Armory,  Wardrobe,  and 
Ordnance — Trumpets — Gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  in  ordinary — Gentlemen  of  the 
Bedchamber,  in  ordinary,— Knights  of  the  Bath — Knights  Ambassadors,  Lord  President,  and 
Deputy— Vice-Admiral  and  Knight  Marshal —Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer  and  Master  of  the 
Jewel  House — Baronets — Barons’  younger  Sons — Viscount’s  younger  Sons — Judges  of  the 
Coif— Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas — Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench — Chancellor  of  the  Dutchy,  and  Chancellor  and 
Under-treasurer  of  the  Exchequer— Master  of  the  Wards — Officers  of  Arms — Knights  Privy 
Councillors — Knights  of  the  Garter — Barons’  eldest  Sons — Earls’  young’er  Sons — Viscounts’ 
elder  Sons  Barons  of  the  Parliament — Bishops — Marquisses’  younger  Sons — Viscounts — 
Dukes’ younger  Sons — Marquisses’  eldest  Sons — Earls— Dukes’ eldest  Sons — Marquisses — 
Dukes — Lord  Privy  Seal— Clarenceux,  Norroy — Lord  Chancellor,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
—  Gentlemen  Ushers,  Garter,  Principal  King  of  Arms— Lord  Mayor  of  London — The 
Prince — Serjeants  at  Arms — The  Sword  of  State — THE  KING — Master  of  the  Horse, 

*  J ones’ s  MSS.  This  person  was  a  witness  of  the  catastrophe.  In  some  curious  manuscript  notes,  collected 
by  Mr.  Martin  Masters,  of  monastic  remains,  the  following  remarkable  circumstance  is  mentioned:  “  Hopton,  in 
his  ‘  Concordancie  enlarged,’  printed  1635,  p.  227,  sayeth  that  Ann.  1561,  April  6th.  Paules  steple  was  fired,  which 
unto  this  present  yeare  1675  is  114  yeares.  Eor  the  truth  of  the  occasion  of  the  firing  of  it,  I  shall  give  this 
relation  upon  my  owne  knowledge.  .  Anno  1622,  I  was  put  an  apprentis  upon  London  Bridge  unto  a  wholesale 
tradesman,  who  was  a  Common  Counselman  of  the  Bridge  Ward;  after  that  I  had  served  him  2  or  3  yeares  the 
Deputie  of  the  same  Warde,  one  afternoone,  desired  my  master  to  bear  him  company  to  see  an  ancient  citizenne, 
about  100  yeares  of  age  or  upwards,  that  lay  bed-rid  and  cumbered  in  mind ;  he  had  related  the  truth  of  the 
occasion  of  the  tiering  of  Paules  steeple,  whose  relation  unto  them  (as  I  did  heere  them  relate  it  at  severall  times 
unto  severall  people),  was,  ‘  That  hee  being  a  servant  unto  a  workman  that  belonged  unto  the  Deane  and  Chapter 
‘  ot  bt.  Paules,  was  sent  by  his  master  to  make  search  for  some  plase  where  the  raine  came  in  at  the  spiere  ;  he 
‘  liavinga  candle  with  him,  snuffing  it,  the  snulf  fell  into  some  crack  in  the  timber-wrorke  ;  he  not  minding  of  it,  he 
‘  came  downe  again,  and  went  about  his  other  occasions  ;  and  shortly  after,  when  there  was  neither  tempest  or 
‘  lightning,  the  steeple  tiered.’  This  doe  I  very  well  remember,  having  several  times  repeated  it. 

“  Per  me  Martin  Masters,  aged  69  yeare;,  1675.” 
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-Footmen  and 


leading  a  spare  horse-Yice-Chamberlain- Captain  of  the  Guard^the  Guard- 
Equerries  on  each  side— Pensioners  with  their  Axes,  on  each  side.  *  . 

Upon  the  Kind’s  arrival  at  the  Church,  he  alighted  at  the  west  door,  and  haying 
kneeled  at  the  brazen  pillar,  and  prayed  for  good  success  to  this  pious  intention,  was  received 
under  a  canopy,  supported  by  the  Dean  and  Kesidentiaries ;  the  rest  of  the  prebendaries  and  dig¬ 
nitaries  with  the  whole  choir,  going  before.  In  the  choir  a  suitable  Anthem  was  performed, 
whence5 the  whole  congregation  went  to  the  Cross,  where  Dr.  John  King,  Dishop  ot  London, 
delivered  a  learned  Sermon,  preached  from  the  following  text,  appointed  by  His  Majesty, 
Psalm  cii.  v.  13,  14.  “ Thou  wilt  arise  and  have  mercy  upon  Zion:  for  the  time  to  have 

mercy  thereon,  for  the  appointed  time  is  come.  For  thy  servants  delight  in  the  stones 
thereof,  and  have  pity  on  the  dust  thereof.” 

After  the  service  His  Majesty  and  his  attendants  repaired  to  the  Bishop’s  palace,  when  it 
was  agreed  to  issue  a  proclamation,  under  the  great  seal,  empowering  several  principal  person- 
acres,  or  any  six  of  them,  to  enquire  into  the  true  state  of  the  decays,  with  the  cause  thereof, 
and  to  consider  of  the  necessary  repairs,  and  the  means  of  raising  money  for  carrying  them 
into  execution.  Besides  which,  it  was  concluded  that  a  general  benevolence  throughout  the 
kingdom  should  he  attempted  ;  and  the  King  began  the  subscription  by  a  handsome  donation. 
The  Bishop  subscribed  100/.  and  proposed  to  do  the  same  annually  whilst  he  continued  Bishop. 
His  successor,  Dr.  Mountaine,  was  equally  assiduous,  and  disbursed  vast  sums  of  money  for 
the  purchase  of  Portland  stone. 

However,  the  work  went  on  slowly,  and  the  stone  purchased  by  Bishop  Mountaine  lying 
useless,  was  borrowed  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  for  building  the  water-gate  at  York 
House,  which  is  now  standing  at  the  bottom  of  Buckingham  Street,  Strand. 

In  this  deplorable  state  did  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  remain  till  1628,  when  the  munificent 
Laud  arrived  at  the  prelacy.  He  procured  another  commission  from  King-  Charles  I.  by 
which  it  was  expressed,  u  1.  That  all  money  brought  in  for  the  repair,  should  be  paid  into  the 
Chamber  of  London. — 2.  That  William  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London,  offered  to  allow  100/. 
per  annum,  out  of  the  revenue  of  that  bishopric  during  his  continuance  therein. — 3.  That  a 
register-book  of  all  subscriptions  for  contributions  thereto,  should  be  made,  as  in  King  James’s 
time. — 4.  That  the  Judges  of  the  Prerogative  Court,  and  all  officials  throughout  the  several 
bishoprics  in  England  and  Whales,  upon  the  decease  of  any  person  intestate,  should  be  ex¬ 
cited  to  remember  this  Church,  out  of  what  was  proper  to  be  given  for  pious  uses. — 5.  And 
lastly,  there  should  be  Letters  Patents  issued  out,  for  the  receiving’  of  public  contributions  from 
all  people  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.” 

By  these  means,  the  sums,  raised  from  1631  to  1643,  amounted  to  101,330/.  4s.  8 d. ; 
out  of  which  no  more  than  35,551  /.  2s.  4 \cl.  was  laid  out;  for  in  1642,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  whole  world,  the  flames  of  civil  dissension  broke  out ;  and  by  the  votes  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  Bishops,  Deans,  and  Chapters  were  abolished,  by  which  the  very  foundation  of  the 
celebrated  Cathedral  was  destroyed.  At  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing’  year  the  fanatic 
Lord  Mayor,  Isaac  Pennington,  caused  the  cross  to  be  destroyed.  The  houses  and  revenues 
belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  were  seized  by  order  of  Parliament  j  and  ultimately  the 
Church  itself  was  violated,  the  stalls  in  the  choir  taken  away,  the  pavement  torn  up,  the  monu¬ 
ments  defaced  and  demolished,  saw-pits  formed  in  the  Church  for  the  disposal  of  the  timber 
intended  for  its  repair,  and  the  bod}7  of  the  Church  converted  into  horse-quarters  for  the  Par¬ 
liament  soldiers  ! 

“  that,’  says  Sir  William  Dugdale,  11  what  the  Lord  Brooke,  passing  by  water,  upon 
the  Thames,  March  13,  A.  D.  1640,  with  three  other  Lords,  said  concerning  this  famous 
Cathedral,  viz.  c  I  hat  he  hoped  that  one  ol  them  would  live  to  see  no  one  stone  left  upon 
another  of  that  building,’  may,  I  now  fear,  come  to  pass :  for,  by  taking  away  the  inner  scaffolds, 
which  supported  the  arched  vaults,  in  order  to  their  late  intended  repair,  the  whole  roof  of  the 
south  cross  is  already  tumbled  down ;  and  the  rest,  in  several  places  of  the  Church,  often  fall¬ 
ing  out  Out  of  a  sad  contemplation,  therefore,  that  so  glorious  a  structure,  there  raised, 
enriched,  and  beautified  by  the  piety  of  our  deceased  ancestors,  should  be  utterly  destroyed,  and 
ecome  a  woeful  spectacle  of  ruin,  I  have  adventured,  though  much  unworthy  for  such  under- 
been  t0  g’1Ve  SOme  rePresentatioib  as  well  to  the  present  age  as  future  times,  of  what  it  hath 

The  great  fire  in  1666  destroyed  its  ancient  beauties,  and  out  of  its  ashes  has  arisen  the 
piesen  no  e  done,  one  ol  the  most  stately  monuments  of  modern  architecture  in  the  world. 
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From  an  oi'iginal  Drawing 

^PAITJLS  CEOSS  and 

Pauls  Cross  or  preaching  place, was  erected  hi  the 
by  Thomas  Kempe  .then Bishop  of  London, on  the 
doyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1382.  Its  name  first 
theMayor  of  London  to  oblige  all  the  city  youth 
at  Pauls  Cross,  to  him  and  his  heirs.  From  this 
every  purpose  political,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical, 
-troyed  bv  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, Isaac  Pen- 

in  the  year 


in  the  Fcpjsian  library  Cambridge. 

IPreaehiinLg;  tliere 

form  it  appears  m  the 'plate  .about  they  ear  iqqg , 
site  of  a  more  undent  cross,  which  had  been  des- 
occurs  in  the  year  12 gg , when  SendR  commanded 
’of  a  certain  age  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
perioditwas,  for  several  centuries, used  for  almost 
and  is  continually  noticed  in  history.  It  was  des- 
-ninejton  ,in  consequence  of  a  vote  ot  Parliament , 
16 q 3.^ 


Z, J>nlU,cil  JmuayiScj,  by  Wt'Eerb'rt  Zambc-th.  and  Eat-  tWtlfdnaon  ZtttSS  Irrr ,  ,,/i 
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llaui’g 

(AND  PREACHING  THERE.) 

- “  Jfn'ers  anti  favours,  Iinue  foutim  sue!)  questions, 

Co  plese  tmtf)  tfie  prouti  men,  sitl)  tfie  pesttlFre  tpmr,* 

8n&  pnaeften  at  S.  Paul’s,  for  pure  ernrifo  clarfees, 

Cfiat  praters  fiaue  no  polore  tfie  pestt'Ienee  to  Ictte*t*> 

The  early  celebrity  of  Paul’s  Cross,  as  the  great-  seat  of  pulpit  eloquence,  is  evinced  in  the  lines  above  quoted,  which 
inform  us  that  the  most  subtil  and  abstract  questions  in  theology  were  handled  here  by  the  friars,  in  opposition  to 
the  regular  clergy,  almost  at  the  first  settlement  of  that  popular  order  of  preachers  in  England. 

Of  the  custom  of  preaching  at  crosses,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  ;  it  was  doubtless  far  more  remote  than  the 
time  alluded  to,  and  probably,  at  first,  merely  accidental.  a  The  sanctity  of  this  species  of  pillar,”  says  a  lute  topo¬ 
graphical  writer, J  (l  often  caused  a  considerable  resort  of  people,  to  pay  their  devotion  to  the  great  object  of  their 
erection.  A  preacher,  seeing  a  large  concourse,  might  be  seized  by  a  sudden  impulse,  ascend  the  steps,  and  deliver 
out  his  pious  advice  from  a  station  so  fit  to  inspire  attention,  and  so  conveniently  formed  for  the  purpose.  The 
example  might  be  followed  till  the  practice  became  established  by  custom.” 

The  famous  Paul’s  Cross,  like  many  others  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  (afterwards  converted  to  the  same  pur¬ 
pose),  was  doubtless,  at  first,  a  common  cross,  and  coeval  with  the  church.  When  it  was  first  covered  and  used  as  a 
pulpit  cross,  we  are  not  informed.^  We  hear,  however,  of  its  being  in  use  as  early  as  the  year  1259,  when 
Henrv  III.  in  person,  commanded  the  mayor  to  swear  before  him  every  stripling-  of  twelve  years  old  and  upwards  to  be 
true  to  him  and  his  heirs.  From  this  time  its  name  continually  occurs  in  history.  It  was  used,  observes  the  writer 
above  quoted,  not  only  for  the  instruction  of  mankind  by  the  doctrine  of  the  preacher,  but  for  every  purpose,  political 
or  ecclesiastical ;  for  giving  force  to  oaths ;  for  promulgating  of  laws,  or  rather  the  royal  pleasure  ;  for  the  emission 
of  papal  bulls  ;  for  anathematizing  sinners ;  for  benedictions ;  for  exposing  of  penitents  under  censure  of  the  church  ; 
for  recantations  ;  for  the  private  ends  of  the  ambitious  ;  and  for  the  defaming  of  those  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  crowned  heads. 

Stowe,  and  his  commentators,  having-  noticed  the  principal  transactions  which  gave  celebrity  to  this  Cross,  we 
shall  merely  add,  that  the  last  sermon  of  any  particular  note,  preached  here,  was  before  James  I.  when  he  came  in 
great  state  on  horseback  from  Whitehall  on  Midlent  Sunday  1620,  attended  by  his  court,  to  consult  about  repairing 
the  cathedral.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  John  King,  Bishop  of  London,  himself  a  great  benefactor  to  that 
work.  The  King  sat  in  a  prepared  place,  and  was  afterwards  regaled  with  a  magnificent  banquet. || 

*  The  great  plague  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  See  Barne’s  Hist,  of  that  King. 

t  Visions  of  Pierce  Plowman,  ed.  1561,  JPassics  Quintus. 

X  Pennant. 

§  Stowe  describes  it  as  being  in  his  time,  “  a  pulpit  crosse  of  timber  mounted  upon  steppes  of  stone,  and  covered  with  leade,  standing  in 
the  midst  of  the  churchyard,  the  very  antiquitie  whereof  was  to  him  vnknowne.”  Ed.  1598. 

||  This  sermon,  part  of  which  is  extracted  below,  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  quaint  eloquence  of  the  day.  It  is  called  “  A  Sermon  at 
Paule’s  Crosse,  onbehalfe  of  Paule’s  Church,  March  26,  1620,  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  both  preached  and  published  at  His  Majestie’s  Com- 
mandement.  Text,  Psal.  cii.  vers.  13,  14.”  Alluding  to  the  great  object  of  his  discourse,  the  preacher  says,  “lam  now  to  speake  to  you,  of  a 
literall  and  artificiall  Sion,  a  Temple  without  life,  yet  of  a  sickly  and  crazie  constitution,  sicke  of  age  itselfe,  and  with  many  aches  in  his  joynts, 
togither  with  a  lingring  consumption,  that  hath  long  lien  in  her  bowels,  the  timber  in  herbeames  whereof  cryeth,  I 'perish,  and  the  stones  in  the 
tcalles  answereth  no  lesse,  and  part  is  already  moultered  awray  to  stone,  part  to  dust ;  and  (that  which  is  more),  symbolizing  with  that  other 
Sion,  not  onely  in  her  fates  and  casualties,  but  in  the  very  returnes  and  revolutions  of  those  fates.  After  hir  first  building  (which  was  600 
after  Christ)  about  500  years,  salted  with  fire,  sacrificed  to  the  anger  of  God,  with  so  small  part  of  the  city  ;  and  being  raised  as  a  phoenix  out 
of  those  first  ashes,  betwixt  4  and  500  more  (twice  in  a  thousand  yeares)  touched  with  a  Selov,  from  an  invisible  hand,  a  coal  from  the  Altar 
of  God  that  was  never  blowne,  which  wdioly  consumed  the  crest  and  verticall  poynt,  the  top  and  top-gallant  of  it,  and  so  scorched  and 
defaced  the  rest,  that  ever  since  that  day,  it  hath  remayned  valitudinary  and  infirme,  rather  peeced  out  with  an  ordinary  kind  of  pbysicke  of 
but  needfull  reparation,  then  restored  to  the  sound  plight  it  had  before  time.”  P.  36.  He  adds  by  wray  of  conclusion,  “  Set  it  as  a  seal  vpon 
your  hearts,  that  your  King  is  come  vnto  you.  Such  commings  are  not  often.”  “  Queene  Elizabeth  once,  and  now  your  soveraigne  once.” 
“  But  w  ill  it  ahvays  be  beleeued,  that  a  King  should  come  from  his  court  to  this  Crosse,  where  princes  seldome  or  neuer  come  ;  and  that  com- 
mingto  be  in  state,  with  a  kinde  of  sacred  pompe  and  procession;  accompanied  with  all  the  fair o,  flowers  of  his  field,  and  the  fairest  rose  of  his 
owne  garden.”  “  To  make  a  request  to  his  subjects,  not  for  his  priuate,  but  for  the  publike  ;  not  for  himselfe,  but  for  God  ;  not  out  of  reason 
of  state  and  policy,  but  of  religion  and  piety  ;  no  lesse  fruit  of  honour  and  fauour,  with  God  and  man,  accruing  thereby  to  his  people,  then  to 
his  sacred  Majesty.  You  that  see  it  value  and  prize  it,”  &c.  Page  50. 

The  following  are  titles  of  three  sermons  preached  here  by  the  same  Dr.  King,  and  Dr.  Henry  Kiug  his  son  : 

A  Sermon  of  Publicke  Thauksgiving  for  the  happie  Itecouerie  of  His  Majestie  from  his  late  dangerous  Sicknesse,  preached  at  Paule’s  Cross 
the  11  of  Aprill  1619,  by  4he  Bishop  of  London.  Text,  Isay,  xxxviii.  17. 


Alluding  to  the  steeple  of  St.  Paul’s  church  having  been  fired  by  lightning  in  the  year  1561. 
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The  Cross  represented  in  the  Plate  is  probably  the  same  which  was  built  by  Bishop  Kempe*  in  1449,  who  finished 
it  in  the  form,  says  Godwin,!  in  which  we  see  it  at  present.  The  more  ancient  Cross  had  been  overthrown  by  an 
earthquake  in  1382,  and  that  interval  had  elapsed  previously  to  the  erection  of  the  new  one.  Dean  Novel,  in  a 
sermon  he  preached  at  this  Cross,  wishing-  to  retaliate  on  the  Romish  clergy  for  some  calumnies  which  those  of  that 
persuasion  had  thrown  on  the  Protestants,  tells  us,  that  William  Courtney,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  collected  great 
sums  towards  rebuilding  it,  which  he  applied  to  his  own  use.  The  Dean,  however,  was  probably  misinformed,  as 
Courtney  was  a  most  munificent  prelate,  and  not  likely  to  abuse  the  charity  of  his  flock. 

Paul’s  Cross  stood  until  the  year  1G43,  when  it  was  demolished  by  order  of  Parliament,  executed  by  the  willing 
hands  of  Isaac  Pennington,  the  fanatical  lord  mayor  of  that  year,  who  died  a  convicted  regicide  in  the  Tower.J 

A  Sermon  preached  at  Pavl’s  Crosse  the  25  of  November  1621,  upon  occasion  of  that  false  and  scandalous  Eeport  (lately  printed),  touching 
the  supposed  Apostasie  of  the  right  reverend  Father  in  God  John  King,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  by  Henry  King  his  eldest  Sonne.  Text, 
John  xv.  verse  20. 

A  Sermon  at  Paul’s  Cross,  preached  March  27,  1640,  the  Anniversary  of  His  Majestie’s  happy  Inauguration  to  the  Crowne,  by  Dr.  Henry 
King.  Text,  Jer.  i.  10. 

*  Thomas  Kempe,  Bishop  of  London,  was  a  younger  sou  of  Sir  Thomas  Kempe,  Knight  (  brother  to  John  Kempe,  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  Cardinal),  by  his  wife  Emmeline,  daughter  and  heir  of  Henry  Chicke,  who  was  of  the  family  of  Henry  Chicheley,  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  and  founder  of  All  Souls  College,  in  Oxford. — He  (Thomas  Kempe)  was  appointed  Bishop  of  London,  by  a  papal  bull,  dated  August 
21,  1448,  which  did  not  receive  the  royal  assent  till  February  3-4,  1450.  On  the  eighth  of  the  same  month,  he  was  consecrated  at  York  Place, 
now  Whitehall,  by  his  uncle  the  Primate.  He  died  on  the  28th  March  1489,  and  was  buried  in  a  sumptuous  chapel  in  his  cathedral  church  of 
Saint  Paul. 

f  Presul.  Angl.  248.  Godwin  published  his  book  in  1616. 

J  The  Cross  stood  at  the  north-east  end  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  near  the  spot  where  a  small  tree  some  time  since  grew,  now  decayed.  A 
print  of  the  Cross,  and  likewise  the  shrouds,  where  the  company  sat  in  wret  weather,  may  be  seen  in  Speed’s  Great  Britain. 
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mmot  ^pital,  Stoit  CoUcgr,  ana  t(jc  ffiljiurtj  of  §t.  aipijagc,  &onUon  CZIail. 


The  history  of  these  three  structures  is  so  connected,  that  an  account  of  their  several  foundations  is  requisite. 

St.  Alphage,  Archbishop  ot  Canterbury,  was  of  very  honourable  parentage;  and  having  spent  his  younger  years 
in  the  monastery  of  Deerhurst,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  he  afterwards  became  Prior  of  Glastonbury,  which  he 
resigned  for  the  purpose  of  abiding  by  a  life  of  stricter  discipline  at  Bath,  which  was  at  that  period  looked  upon  as  an 
extraordinary  circumstance,  considering  the  dignity  of  his  lineage.  In  this  retreat  he  was  joined  by  other  devotees, 
who  elected  him  their  abbot.  In  the  year  984  lie  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Winchester  ;  and  having  continued  in  that 
see  for  the  space  of  twenty-two  years,  he  was,  in  100(5,  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  where  he  conducted 
himself  as  became  his  sacred  station  till  1012,  when  the  Banish  invaders  of  England,  having  been  disappointed  of  a 
tribute  they  had  demanded,  spoiled  and  burnt  the  city  and  church  of  Canterbury,  and  spared  only  every  tenth  person, 
both  of  clergy  and  laity.  Having  seized  the  virtuous  metropolitan,  they  imprisoned  him  for  the  space  of  seven  months, 
and  inflicted  several  torments  on  him,  in  their  camp  near  Greenwich ;  and  being  enraged  on  account  of  his  inability 
to  pay  the  ransom  which  they  had  demanded,  they  murdered  him  on  the  spot.  The  citizens  of  London  purchased  the 
body  at  a  great  price.  The  corpse  was  first  buried  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  ;  but  when  Canute  the  Great  sat  on  the 
English  throne,  eleven  years  afterwards,  he  caused  the  body  to  be  taken  up  and  conveyed  to  Canterbur\r,  where  it  was 
interred  with  great  solemnity.  Alphage  was  afterwards  canonized,  and  the  19th  of  April,  the  day  on  which  he  was 
supposed  to  have  been  martyred,  appointed  for  his  festival.  On  the  spot  where  he  was  murdered  at  Greenwich,  a 
church  was  consecrated,  the  site  of  the  present  structure ;  and  that  of  which  we  are  about  to  give  a  history  and  descrip¬ 
tion,  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  city  of  London. 

ST.  ALPHAGE  CHURCH. 

The  age  of  the  original  structure,  which-  was  dedicated  to  the  above  saint,  is  unknown :  but  it  must  have  been  of 
very  considerable  antiquity,  since  it  appears  to  have  u  been  of  old  in  the  gift  of  the  Deans  of  St.  Martin-le-Grand,  in 
London,  and  probably  was  given,  at  least  confirmed,  to  that  collegiate  church  by  William  the  Conqueror  (among 
several  others,  in  and  without  the  city);  for,  by  his  charter  to  that  church,  bearing  date  1068,  he  grants  to  it  in  these 
words,  viz.  “  Concedo  etiarn  in  omnes  ecclesias ,  et  omnes  decimas,  terras  quoque ,  et  domos,  quas  Jideles  Christi  infra 
London ,  vel  extra,  jam  dedere  vel  infuturum  donah  ant.  Hcec  igitur  omnia’  &c.” 

It  continued  in  the  presentation  of  the  above  Deans  till  the  year  1487,  when  John  Kemp,  Bishop  of  London, 
presented  to  the  rectory,  by  lapse.  It  then  reverted  to  the  Dean,  till  Henry  VII.  having  taken  the  whole  into  his 
possession,  presented  to  this  living  in  1502.  In  1505  it  was  under  the  patronage  of  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of 
AVestminster,  then  under  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Westminster ;  and,  perhaps  during’ the  period  of  Bishop 
Thirlby’s  dilapidations,  it  was  presented  by  Sir  Howland  Hill,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  for  that  turn.  However, 
Edward  VI.  in  1552,  granted  the  patronag’e  to  the  Bishops  of  London,  who  have  ever  since  continued  patrons. 

From  the  testimonies  of  the  various  historians  of  London,  Stow,  Newcourt,  and  Mr.  Beading,  in  his  Account  of 
Sion  College,  subjoined  to  his  Catalogue  of  that  Library,  we  are  induced  to  believe  that  the  antient  structure  of 
St.  Alphage  occupied  the  ground  now  covered  by  a  part  of  Cripplegate  Buildings  ;  and  that  the  churchyard,  situated 
at  the  east  end,  is  the  original  place  of  sepulture  belonging  to  the  church,  opposite  Sion  College.  That  was  certainly 
its  situation  when  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  took  place,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  when  it  was  desecrated,  and 
converted  to  be  a  carpenter’s  yard,  though  some  respect  was  paid  to  the  ashes  of  the  dead ;  and  the  ground  for  burials 
not  having  been  profaned,  has  continued  to  be  appropriated  for  the  sacred  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  intended, 
to  the  present  period.  It  is  inclosed  on  the  south  side  by  a  brick  wall,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  gate  :  the  north  side 
is  bounded  by  the  venerable  city  wall. 


ELSINGE’S  HOSPITAL; 

On,  AS  IT  IS  OTHERWISE  DENOMINATED, 

ELSYYGE  SPITTLE. 

Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  p.  304,  informs  us,  that  u  beneath  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  is  Gayspur 
Lane  (now  Aldermanbury),  which  runneth  down  to  London  Wall,  in  which  Lane,  at  the  north  end  thereof,  in  Crip- 
pleg’ate  Ward  Within,  was  of  old  time  a  house  of  nuns,  which  house  being  in  great  decay,  William  Elsynge, 

mercer,  in  the  year  of  Christ  1329  (3  Ed.  III.),  begun,  in  place  thereof,  the  foundation  of  an  hospital,  for  sustenta- 

tion  of  one  hundred  blind  men,  towards  the  erection  whereof  he  gave  his  two  houses  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alphage  and 
our  Blessed  Lady  in  Aldermanbury,  and  also  his  houses  and  rents  in  St.  Lawrence  Jewry  and  St.  Mary  Pomeroy.” 

It  appears  by  the  charter  of  foundation  of  this  hospital,  as  inserted  in  the  Monasticon,*  that  u  it  was  founded  on 
the  first  day  of  June  1331 ;”  and  that  the  foundation  had  not  only  the  King’s  license,  but  the  consent  of  Stephen 

Gravesend,  Bishop  of  London,  as  well  as  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  who,  being  patrons  of  the 

church  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  did,  with  the  g’ood  will  and  consent  of  the  said  Bishop,  appropriate  the  same  to 
the  newly-founded  hospital.  They,  however,  had  this  proviso,  te  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  should  ever  after  have  the 


*  Vol.  II.  4G2. 


that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  should 
nests  (there  being-  appointed 

_ _ _ r _ his  assigns,  the  other  two. 

his  institution  to  the  said  hospital  and  church,  should  have  the  care  of  the  souls  both 


rector  should  find  one  fit  parish-priest,  to  be  approved  by  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter,  to  serve  the  cure  of  the  said 
parish;  and  that  no  custos  should  be  preferred  to  the  said  hospital,  or  admitted  to  the  said  church,  unless  he  was  in 
priest’s  orders,  and  have  no  other  benefice.”  By  what  has  preceded,  it  appears  that  Elsinge  Hospital,  at  first,  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  custos  or  rector,  and  four  secular  priests,  besides  the  poor  miserable  pensioners. 

The  pious  founder,  desirous  of  extending- the  plan  of  this  institution,  in  1340,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  obtained  1‘T‘  1  ~1‘ 

•  of  the  order  of  St. 

number  five,  who  Wei  c  iu  uc  uuuu  LUC  guvciumcm  ui  iuc  pi  iui  ,  emu  ujiuu  cvei  j  vuLiuiwt,  uy  ulciioc  jiuuj  me  ucuu  iiuu 

Chapter,  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  canons,  and  presented  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  approbation ;  he  was  then  to  be 
presented  to  the  Bishop,  who  was  to  confirm  him,  declaring-  at  the  same  time,  “that  he  did  not,  by  such  confir¬ 
mation,  intend,  in  any  respect,  to  derogate  from  the  rights  of  the  Archdeacon  of  London.” 

William  Grey,  Bishop  of  London,  patron  and  ordinary  of  Thele  College,  Hertfordshire,  in  the  diocese  of  London, 
■  consisting-  of  a  master  and  four  chaplains,  who,  through  the  greatest  negligence,  had  suffered  much  of  the  lands  of 
that  foundation  to  be  lost,  obtained  a  license  of  Henry  VI.  dated  at  Westminster,  March  14,  1430,  to  transfer  the 
possessions  which  remained  belonging  to  that  College  to  the  priory  of  Elsinge  Spital,  on  condition  to  find  two  canons- 
regular  in  the  church  of  Thele,  and  three  in  the  priory,  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  Sir  William  de  Goldington,  the  founder 
of  Thele  College,  his  wife  Margaret,  his  ancestors  and  heirs;  and  for  the  souls  of  Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and 
Thomas  de  Vere,  his  son,  See.  The  estates  conveyed  by  this  transfer  were  the  churches  of  Stansted  Thele  and  Aid- 
ham,  and  various  lands,  tenements,  and  possessions,  situated  in  Buer  Gifford,  Chelmsford,  Writtle,  and  Bromfield,  in. 
the  county  of  Essex;  and  Thele,  Stansted-Abbot,  Amwell,  Broxborne,  and  Hoddesdon,  in  the  county  of  Hertford. 
Bishop  Grey,  with  the  consent  of  the  prior  and  convent,  ordained,  that  “for  the  said  Bishop’s  indemnity,  they  and 
their  successors  for  the  future,  upon  every  vacancy  of  the  said  priory,  should,  within  fifteen  days  after  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  their  new  prior,  pay  twenty  shillings  English  money  to  the  said  Bishop  and  his  successors,  in  the  name  of 
a  pension,  under  pain  of  sequestering  the  church  of  Thele,  and  ecclesiastical  censures ;  and  also  two  shillings  j^early,  at 
Easter,  in  the  church  of  Thele,  to  the  poor  of  the  said  parish.” 

Without  any  further  accession  ot  estate,  Elsinge  Hospital  remained  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  when  it  shared 
the  fate  of  other  religious  houses,  and  was  surrendered  to  that  monarch  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reig'n,  its 
annual  value  amounting  to  193/f.  15-s.  5d. 

The  Harleian  Manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  6995,  has  the  following-  List  of  Superiors  of  Elsing’e  Spital, 
extracted  from  the  Bishop  of  London’s  Register: 

“  Elsinge  Spittle  Magistri : 

“  John  Dalby. 

“  Henry  Hoddesdon.  Elected  Dec.  12,  1427.  Resigned  Dec.  1,  1438. 

“  John  Bell.  Elected  twelve  days  afterwards.  Cited  to  Convocation  1439. 

“  John  Wannel.  Cited  to  Convocation  1509,  and  1529.  Resigned  in  Dec.  1532. 

“  Richard  Pottyn.  Elected  and  confirmed  January  18,  1533d’* 

In  Dr.  Fiddess  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Appendix,  occurs  the  name  of  “  Roger,  Prior  of  Elsing  Spittle,”  who 
was  present  at  the  convocation  summoned  to  discuss  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  from  Queen  Catharine  of  Spain. 
Henry  VIII.  granted  the  desecrated  priory  to  John  Williams,  Esq.  afterwards  Sir  John,  and  Lord  Williams  of 
m<ir  an  i  ^eePer  the  King  s  Jewels  ;  who  converted  the  hospital,  with  the  lodgings  of  the  prior  and  canons,  into 
a  we  mo-house;  the  chapel  yard  he  transformed  into  a  garden ;  and  the  cloisters  he  reduced  to  a  gallery;  while  the 
apartments  of  the  poor  blind  brethren  he  converted  into  stabling  for  his  horses  !  During  his  Lordship’s  residence  an 
acci  en  a  ie  moke  out,  on  Christmas  Eve  1541,  in  the  gallery,  which  burnt  with  such  fierceness, that  the  whole  house 
and  other  buddings  were  consumed,  and  several  of  the  royal  jewels  embezzled  and  destroyed. 

Previously  to  this  accident,  the  chapel  of  the  priory  had  'been  appropriated  to  be  the  parish-church  of  St.  Alphao-e, 

nf  Q’16  n  n"  ln^> occa1slon-—  Weahall  extract  tne  circumstances  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Reading-,  as  inserted  in  his  “  State 
of  Sion  College,  at  the  end  of  his  Catalogue  of  Sion  College  Library  : 

tw  n  wn\C1  church,  which  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  near  Cripplegate,  being  grown  so  ruinous  bv  length  of  time, 
chnri;itd  t0  b?  takeiLdown  and  wholly  rebuilt,  and  this  chapel  being  now  in  the  disposal  of  King  Henry  VIII.  the  parson, 
the  .  nlfflsv!!  P,aiash;°ners  petitioned  the  King  and  thereupon  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament,  that  the  church  or  chapel  of 
all  officcJanVov;,  "  T  v  thenceforth  be  known,  reputed,  and  taken  for  the  church  of  St.  Alphage,  and  serve  them  for 

the  churchward^  J  t  T  ™  ^  mann(ff  as  the-v  used  their  old  Parish-church.  Of  this  act  there  is  a  copv  in 

tl, e/paid  Je  Ktag  SSSS  *“*  foUo”  “  «“ 

phage'.  C°Py  °fthC  Quittance  for  Money  paid  for  the  Church  by  the  then  Churchwardens  of  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Al- 

witnesse^ThMrshSiTwuv116  7t^°-  in  tllc  tllirty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  Henry  VIII.  &c. 

’  ihat  Ij  Slr  John  WlUiams'  Treasurer  of  the  Augmentations  of  the  Revenues  of  the  King’s  Crown,  have  received 

*  Malcolm’s  Londinium  Redivivum,  I.  437. 
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of  George  Foster  and  John  Hueson,  churchwardens  of  the  parish-church  of  St.  Alphage,  besides  Cripplegate,  within  the  city  of 
London”  the  sum  of  forty  pounds  sterling,  in  part  of  payment  of  one  hundred  pounds,  due  to  the  King’s  Majesty,  for  the  gift,  graunt, 
and  clere  purchase  of  the  said  church,  chauncel,  and  steple,  with  the  bells  in  the  same  steple ;  over  and  besides  forty  pounds,  paid 
into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Poope,  Knight,  late  Treasurer  of  the  same  Court  of  Augmentations;  and  over  and  besides  twenty 
pounds  paid  unto  the  hands  of  Robert  Maddye,  servant  unto  John  Onley,  Esq.  deceased,  late  Attorney  of  the  said  Court  of  Augmen¬ 
tations;  as  by  a  certificate  made  and  signed  with  the  hand  of  Richard  Duke,  Esq.  Clerk  unto  the  said  Court  of  Augmentations, 
plainly  doth  and  may  appear.  In  witness  whereof,  to  these  presents,  subscribed  with  my  hand,  I  have  put  my  seal,  the  day  and  year 

above  wrytten. 


u  1  John  Williams.’  ” 


The  chapel  having'  been  thus  appropriated  as  the  parish-church,  we  continue  its  history  to  this  period.  The  adjoin¬ 
ing  premises,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  having-  been  rebuilt,  Marg-ery,  daughter  of  Lord  Williams,  and  wife 
ofLord  Norrys,  conveyed  the  whole’estate,  after  her  father’s  death,  to  Sir  Iiowland  Hayward,  Alderman  and  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  1570  and  the  latter  part  of  1590,  for  the  sum  of  700 k  Sir  John  Hayward  sold  it  to  Mr.  Aider- 
man  Robert  Parkhurst,  reserving*  a  quit-rent,  and  4/.  per  annum,  left  by  his  father  to  the  poor  of  St.  Alphage  for 

ever. 

In  1632  the  church  underwent  a  repair ;  in  1682,  at  an  expense  of  700k;  and  again  in  1701.  In  the  year 
1774  the  church  was  declared  to  be  in  such  a  decayed  and  dangerous  state,  that  a  committee  was  appointed  for 
rebuilding  it.  An  offer  was  made  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Staines  to  take  down  the  old  and  construct  a  new 
fabric  for  the  sum  of  1350k  ;  his  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  present  church  was  opened  in  the  year  1777. 

The  structure  is  of  brick  and  stone,  with  two  fronts  ;  one  in  Aldermanbury,  consisting  of  a  pediment,  supported 
by  pillars;  between  which,  in  the  centre,  is  a  Venetian  window,  and  on  each  side  circular  windows,  over  two  false 
doors.  The  front  facing  London  Wall  is  composed  of  a  lofty  pediment,  supported  by  oval  pillars,  between  which  are  a 
plain  arched  window,  and  a  door-way  into  the  church.  The  interior  is  without  pillars,  and  devoid  of  ornament :  it  is, 


however,  very  neat. 

The  most  remarkable  monuments  are  the  following :  T  .  .  .  ,  f1rnn 

1.  One  of  marble,  for  Sir  Rowland  Hayward,  twice  Lord  Mayor  ot  London,  m  the  year  1570  and  part  ot  lo90. 
His  effio-y  is  carved  in  a  kneeling  posture,  with  one  wife  and  eight  children,  in  the  same  attitnde,  at  his  right  hand ; 
and  his 'second  wife  and  eight  children  at  his  left  *  nnd  under  the  ima.<re  of  Sir  Rowland  in  this  inscription: 


«  Here  lveth  the  body  of  Sir  Rowland  Hayward,  Knt.  twice  Lord  Mayor  of  this  city  of  London  :  living  an  Alderman  the  space 
of  thirty  years,  and  at  his  death  the  ancientest  Alderman  of  the  said  city.  He  lived  beloved  of  all  good  men,  and  died  m  great  credit 
and  reputation  the  5th  day  of  December,  Ann.  Dorn.  1593,  and  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  Queen 
Elizabeth.  He  had  two  virtuous  wives,*  and  by  them  many  happy  children.” 


Underneath  are  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Company  of  Clothworkers. 

The  monument  has  the  following'  additional  inscriptions  : 

«  On  rebuilding  this  church,  in  1777,  this  monument  was  repaired  and  beautified  at  the  expense  of  the  parish  :  Sir  R.  Hayward 
having  been  a  liberal  benefactor,  this  monument  was  again  erected  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 


2.  A  tablet,  dedicated 

«  To  Beniamin  Russell,  Common  Council-man,  (who  deceased)  1715,  aged  48.  Mrs.  Christan  Russell,  Ins  widow,  1724.  And 
Mr.  William  Molyneux,  of  Liverpool,  her  nephew,  1722,  aged  38.  Mrs.  Russell  surviving  her  husband,  disposed  of  her  estate  to 
pious  and  charitable  uses.  To  the  repair  of  this  church,  100/.  To  the  charity  school,  20/..  To  the  Corpoiation  or  le  e  ie  o 
Clergymen’s  Widows,  100k  To  the  Wiredrawers  Company  a  silver  salver.  100k  to  relieve  poor  widows.  Ana  to  jjetiiienem 
Hospital,  50k  Besides  a  great  number  of  private  charities.  Grant  them,  O  Lord,  a  blessed  resurrection  1” 


3.  Near  the  above  is  a  large  monument,  on  which  is  sculptured  Charity  nursing  three  infants, 
is  the  following,  in  memory  of  the  deceased  : 


On  the  monument 


“  Samuel  Wright,  late  of  Newington  Green,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Gent,  departed  this  life  July  28,  1736,  in  the  56th 
year  of  his  age,  and  lies  interred  in  this  chancel.  Exemplary  he  was  for  his  virtue,  piety,  humanity,  sweetness  of  temper,  and  goo 
manners ;  and  for  his  extensive  beneficence,  exemplified  in  the  many  great  and  well-chosen  gifts  he  bestowed  m  ia  1  e-time,  esu  es 
the  charitable  specific  legacies  he  bequeathed  in  his  will,  being  20,950/. ;  and  also  the  residuary  part  of  his  personal  estate,  wine  1  was 
considerable,  to  other  charitable  uses,  at  the  discretion  of  Thomas  Clegg,  Joseph  Parr,  and  Joseph  Speed,  his  executors.  In  memory 
whereof  this  monument,  as  part  of  the  rites  due  to  the  obsequies  of  so  good  a  benefactor  to  human  kind,  and  that  ins  good  wor  s 
might  shine  the  more  conspicuous  to  the  present  age  and  to  posterity,  is  here  erected  by  his  only  surviving  executor,  Joseph  fcpee  . 


“  Blest  Charity  !  how  extensive  dost  thou  shine 
In  goodness,  mercy,  and  in  love  divine  ! 

From  which,  with  pious  zeal,  let  man  confess 
He  owes  his  being  and  his  happiness ; 

With  bounteous  pity  comfort  the  distress’d — 

Heaven’s  imitator  will  by  Heaven  be  bless’d.” 

*  His  first  wife  was  Joan,  daughter  to  William  Tilleswortk,  Esq.  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  And  his  second  wife  wa» 
Catharine,  daughter  to  Thomas  Smith,  by  whom  he  had  also  three  sons  and  five  daughters. 
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AVe  have  classed  these  memorials  tog-ether,  as  belongmg  to  one  family. 

On  a  gravestone  in  the  middle  aisle: 

“  Thomas  Wright,*  of  this  parish,  citizen  of  London,  departed  this  life  Nov.  26,  1700,  in  the  62nd  year  of  his  age:  in  memory 
of  whom  his  affectionate  wife  Amy  laid  this  stone  ;  who  died  February  3,  1724,  in  theS5th  year  of  her  age.  Close  adjoining 
“  Thomas,  eldest  son  of  the  above  Thomas  and  Amy,  who  dyed  March  25th,  ]  727,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  Also, 

“  Samuel  Wright,  Gent,  late  of  Newington  Green,  who  dyed  July  23,  1736,  aged  56.” 


In  the  church  of  St.  A1  phage,  Anno  Domini  1597,  was  also  buried  Richard  Leigh,  Esq.  Clarencieux  Kino*  of 
Arms,  author  of  The  Accidence  of  Armoury,  &c. 

Among  the  rectors  was  James  Halsey,  who  in  1038  was  most  infamously  treated  by  the  rebels,  and  died  of  oTief 
in  1640.  He  was  succeeded  by  John  Sedgwick,  who,  according  to  Newcourt  and  Granger,  was  but  of  very  indif¬ 
ferent  character.  His  successor  was  the  famous  Thomas  Doelittle,  who  was  deprived  for  conconformity  in  1062 
The  next  rector  was  Matthew  Fowler,  S.  T.  P.  of  Christ-church,  Oxford,  and  in  his  younger  years  one  of  those 
scholars  who  valiantly  defended  the  cause  of  King  Charles  I.  The  present  rector  is  the  Reverend  Robert  AVatts* 
A.M.  Librarian  of  Sion  College. 

The  only  remaining  part  of  Elsinge  Spital  is  the  lower  division  of  the  steeple  of  the  priory  church  which  forms 
one  of  the  plates  of  this  number,  and  is  a  very  interesting  relict  of  that  antient  religious  foundation. 

It  occupies  a  square  of  G24  feet  at  the  western  end  of  the  church,  and  consists  of  four  lofty  arches  of  unequal 
heights;  those  on  the  north  and  west  sides  measuring  from  the  area  to  the  top  20  feet;  the  two  other  sides  18  feet 
From  the  points  of  the  latter,  the  old  wall  (4  feet  G  inches  thick)  rises  26  feet.  The  wall  above  is  only  2  feet  *  so 
that  there  has  been  evidently  a  later  superstructure— occasioned,  probably,  by  the  fire  of  London,  which  liad  damao-ed 
the  church  steeple  as  well  as  Sion  Colleg-e.  ° 

The  bells  are  two  in  number:  a  tenor  of  12  cwt.  and  a  sanctus  of  3  cwt.  They  are  supported  by  an  antient  oak 
frame  fixed  in  the  old  wall,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  top  ;  and  are  ascended  to  by  a  small  stone  staircase  windino*  Up 
a  circular  stone  tower,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  steeple.  Both  staircase  and  tower  are  exceedingly  decayed.  °  ^ 

We  have  thus  presented  to  the  view  of  our  readers  the  various  transformations  of  this  religious  foundation  from  a 
nunnery  successively  to  an  hospital  and  priory,  till  its  dissolution  as  a  monastery  by  Henry  VIII. ;  and  also  the  account 
of  that  portion  of  it  which  was  allotted  to  be  the  parish-church  of  St.  Alphage  till  the  present  period.  An  account  of 
its  restoration,  both  as  an  ecclesiastical  and  charitable  foundation,  very  properly  occurs. 


JTW  r  fa?T’  t]Tgh  an  ^dependent,  and  one  of  Mr.  Howe’s  congregation,  was  a  strict  monthly  communicant  in  the 
Church  of  England  ;  had  twenty-two  clergymen  and  dissenting  ministers  attending  his  funeral;  and  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Eev  Mr  PI, Pi! 
Stubbes,  who  gives  him  a  commendable  character:  that  he  was  compassionate  and  liberal  to  the  poor  oTmSy  occasions ^  and  ne^r  3 

we  have  noticed.  I  f  ’  m  year  i727’  came  a11  to  the  youngest  son,  Samuel  Wright,  whose  monument 

This  gentleman,  among  other  legacies,  bestowed  by  will  as  follows : 
o  six  nonconformist  ministers  of  good  life  and  conversation,  that  are  not  worth  200/.  each  in  the  world  the  sum  of  100/  enM, 

*  »*  a*.* 

To  twenty  poor  cSS^utoufto  appreS  XramT50i.°toeea?h.”nd  h"e  ““  ^  to  Porlio11' 1001  cach- 

To  the  Society  for  Reformation  of  Manners  the  sum  of  500/. 

To  &ospel  “  foreig“ Parts  tie «“ ot  500/:' 

To  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  1000/. 

To  Bethlem  Hospital  1000/. 

To  the  new  part  for  Incurables  1000/. 

To  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  1000/. 

To  the  London  W orkhouse  1000/. 

To  the  Prisoners  in  Ludgate,  500/. 

m  A  JTT  the  Fleet  Prison,  400/ 

-Lo  the  Insoners  in  the  Marsh alsea,  300/. 

T  ,  - - Whitechapel  Prison,  300/. 

601  to  Xfc  JpSer  “  Lubbe,llli“”'  at  Isli”elon’  “  %  Old  Ford,  and  to  tie  Poor  of  St.  Alphage,  London,  theaum  of 

Towards  the  close  of  the  will  is  inserted: 

would  be  buried  by  my  dear  father  and  mother,  in  St.  Alphage  Chnrch,  London  » 
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SION  COLLEGE. 


After  the  dissolution  of  Elsinore  Spital,  the  whole,  as  before  related,  was  granted  to  Sir  John  Williams,  Lord 
Thame,  from  whom  it  was  inherited  by  his  daughter,  Margery,  the  wife  of  Lord  Norrys,  of  whom  it  was  purchased  by 

Sir  Rowland  Hayward,  and  by  his  son  Sir  John  sold  to  Alderman  Parkhurst:  it  remained  with  the  later  purchaser  till  he 
disposed  ot  it  trom  the  following  circumstances. 

Dr.  Thomas  White,  son  of  John  White,  of  Temple  parish,  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  having  received  his  university 
education  in  Magdalen  Hall,  in  or  about  1566  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  and  became  a  frequent  and  popular  preacher. 
Upon  his  settling  m  London,  he  became  Rector  of  St.  Gregory’s  by  St.  Paul’s,  and  afterwards  Vicar  of  St.  Dunstan’s, 
hleet  Street,  where  he  was  much  esteemed  for  his  piety  and  practical  doctrine.  In  the  year  1584  he  was  licensed  to 
proceed  in  divinity,  and  commenced  doctor  in  that  faculty.  In  1588  the  prebend  of  Mora,  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral 
was  conferred  on  him.  In  1590  he  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Salisbury.  In  1591  he  was 
Canon  of  Chnst-church,  Oxon  :  and  in  1593  he  was  Canon  of  Windsor.  Having  honoured  these  preferments  uy  a 
pious,  liberal,  and  strict  attention  to  their  several  duties,  and  having  spent  seventy-two  years  of  his  valuable  life  in 
exei  tions  of  utility  towaids  his  fellow-creatures^  his  soul  departed^  March  1,  1623-4^  to  receive  those  ineffable  rewards 
piomised  by  his  Maker  to  all  such  as  so  well  performed  the  duties  he  had  ordained.  His  mortal  remains  were  deposited 
in  his  own  parish-church  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  West,  in  which,  from  some  neglect  or  other,  no  memorial  has  been 
erected  to  commemorate  the  virtues  of  so  virtuous,  so  benevolent  a  man  ! 

To  evince  his  regard  to  learning,  and  bounty  to  the  poor,  in  1621  he  founded  a  moral  philosophy  lecture  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  with  a  stipend  of  100Z.  per  annum  to  the  reader.  He  also  gave  8Z.  per  annum,  each,  to  five 
poor  scholars  of  Mag’dalen  Hall,  as  exhibitions  ;  besides  4 1.  per  annum  to  the  Principal  of  that  Hall.  The  whole  to 
be  paid  out  of  his  manor  of  Laingdon  Hills,  in  Essex. 

In  1613  he  built  an  hospital  in  Temple  parish,  Bristol,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  endowed  it  with  the  annual 
sum  of  9 21. 

But  his  great  work  was  Sion  College,  for  the  foundation  of  which  he  directed  by  his  will,  dated  October  1, 
1623,  that  3000Z.  should  be  applied  in  building  a  college  for  the  use  of  the  London  clergy ;  and  for  alms-houses  for 
twenty  persons,  ten  men  and  ten  women.  For  the  endowment  of  this  benefaction,  Dr.  White  left  160Z.  per  annum ; 
of  which  the  sum  of  120Z.  per  annum  was  appropriated  to  the  alms-houses,  and  the  remaining  40Z.  to  the  support 
of  the  common  expenditure  of  the  college ;  out  of  which,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  clergy  should  have  quarterly  dinners 
every  year,  and  on  those  days  to  have  Latin  sermons. 

^  The  other  memoranda  of  Dr.  White’s  will  breathe  the  same  benevolence  as  excited  him  to  the  foundation  of  Sion 
College.  Some  of  the  principal  of  these  were:  40Z.  yearly  for  ever  for  a  reader,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  six  of  the  antient  Aldermen,  to  give  an  afternoon  lecture  to  the  poor  prisoners  at  their  own  church ;  also  30Z.  to  bury 
executed  felons;  40Z.  for  three  lectures  during  term  weekly,  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral;  100Z.  towards  repairing- 
highways  ;  the  rent  of  his  house  in  Fleet  Street,  for  a  lecture  on  Sunday  and  Thursday  afternoons  at  St.  Dunstan’s 
in  the  West;  as  well  as  various  benefactions  both  in  London  and  Bristol. — He  also  ordered  a  gravestone,  with  a  short 
inscription,  “  about  3Z.  price,”  to  be  made  for  him  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Dunstan’s  church,  where  he  and  his  first  and 
second  wives  were  buried. 

Dr.  W  hite,  unwilling  that  any  duty  should  be  neglected,  or  any  irregularity  suffered  throughout  his  several 
foundations,  among  other  things  in  his  will,  directed  that  the  poor  in  his  alms-houses  at  Sion  College  should  conform 
to  the  following  regulations : 


“  !•  That  the  alms-folks  shall  say  private  prayers  every  morning  and  evening,  and  before  and  after  meals  ;  and  that  they  shall 
diligently  frequent  the  parish-church  all  Fridays  and  Sundays  in  the  year ;  and  if  any  of  them  are  found  to  absent  themselves  from 
the  church  for  two  days  together,  not  being  hindered  by  sickness  or  other  reasonable  cause,  he  or  she  so  offending  shall  lose  two¬ 
pence  out  of  the  quarter’s  pension,  and  so  toties  quoties,  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  those  their  fellows  who  are  constant  in  these 
duties. 

“  2.  That  none  be  chose  in  these  places  but  single  persons,  either  that  were  never  married,  or  lawfully  became  single  afterwards, 
and  so  to  continue  during  their  dwelling  there.  And  that  none  be  chose  under  the  age  of  fifty ;  nor  any  that  is  known  to  be,  or  that 
hath  been,  within  one  quarter  of  a  year  before,  either  a  blasphemer  of  God,  or  fornicator,  or  drunkard ;  whereof  if  any  question 
shall  arise,  the  certificate  of  the  minister  and  one  of  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish  where  the  party  is  an  inhabitant,  shall  suffice 
to  condemn  or  clear  him  or  her  of  any  such  crime. 

“  3.  That  upon  the  removal  of  any  of  the  alms-folks  by  death  or  otherwise,  none  shall  be  put  into  the  vacant  place  till  one  full 
quarter  be  expired,  always  accounting  it  from  one  of  the  four  usual  quarter-days.  And  so  much  of  the  pension  as  becomes  due  in 
that  void  quarter,  shall  presently  be  laid  out  in  repairing  the  vacant  room,  if  need  so  require ;  or  upon  any  of  the  other  rooms  that 
may  have  more  occasion  for  it :  or  be  kept  in  stock  for  reparation  from  time  to  time.  [But  he  leaves  a  power  to  the  governors  (if 
in  conscience  they  shall  see  cause)  to  grant  such  money  away  to  other  uses.] 

“  4.  That  the  common  gate  be  locked  every  evening,  from  Lady-day  until  Michaelmas,  at  nine  of  the  clock  at  night,  or  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after;  and  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day,  at  eight  of  the  clock  at  night,  or  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after. 
And  that  if  any  of  the  poor  shall  be  forth  of  their  rooms  above  two  nights  in  one  year,  without  leave  of  the  President,  or  shall  suffer 
any  stranger  to  lodge  with  them  above  three  nights  in  any  one  year,  without  like  leave,  that  the  party  so  offending  shall  receive  an 
admonition,  to  be  entered  in  the  register ;  and  after  three  admonitions  for  the  same,  or  other  fault  deserving  it,  he  or  she  shall,  for  the 
fourth  offence,  be  removed  and  expelled  from  the  house.” 
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But  the  Doctor  left  it  to  the  London  clergy  to  devise  any  other  necessary  laws,  as  occasions  should  move  them, 
being*  not  contrary  to  any  of  his  own  constitutions. 

Not  having*  survived,  personally  to  carry  his  benevolent  intentions  into  effect,  Dr.  White  left  the  execution  of 
his  liberal  and  charitable  purposes  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Simpson,  Rector  of  St.  Olave’s,  Hart  Street,  who  not  only 
undertook  and  completed  the  important  trust  reposed  in  him,  but  at  his  own  cost  added  a  spacious  library,  120  feet  long 
by  25  feet  broad ;  and  erected  a  convenient  building*  at  the  south  side  of  the  garden  for  the  residence  of  the  governors, 
the  expense  altogether  amounting*  to  the  sum  of  2000/. 

Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Keelynge,  Dr.  White’s  executors,  purchased  the  site  of  Elsinge  Spital  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Parkhurst  for  2450/.  and  on  it  erected  Sion  College.  The  collegians  were  incorporated  by  King  Charles  I.  by  the 
name  of  The  President  and  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Sion,  within  the  City  of  London.  The  various 
charters  of  incorportion  are  dated  July  3,  the  6th  of  Charles  I.  and  June  20,  the  16th  of  Charles  II.  By  the  charter  the 
Bishop  of  London  was  appointed  visitor  ;  and  the  corporation  to  consist  of  a  president,  two  deans,  and  four  assistants 
(to  be  chosen  on  Tuesday  three  weeks  after  Easter,  yearly),  and  all  the  rectors,  vicars,  licensed  lecturers,  and  curates, 
within  the  city  of  London,  and  the  suburbs  thereof ;  and  the  president,  deans,  and  assistants,  were  appointed  governors 
and  rectors  of  the  alms-houses  and  alms-people,  and  to  elect  proper  objects.  A  common  seal  was  fixed  on  by  the 
corporation  in  1632,  on  which  was  insculped  the  Good  Samaritan,  with  this  inscription  :  Vade  etfac  similiter  ;  and 
round  it,  Sigillum  Collegii  de  Sion ,  Londini. 

The  Library,  of  the  exterior  of  which  a  view  (comprehending  the  principal  entrance  into  the  College,  and  the 

Almshouses)  is  given,  contains  a  most  valuable  collection  of  books  in  all  sciences  and  languages,  the  gifts  of  various 

benefactors.  In  this  collection  were  comprehended  many  of  the  books  brought  from  the  old  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  in 

1647.  In  the  year  1660  the  College  shared  in  the  common  distress  occasioned  by  the  fire  of  London,  which  destroyed 

a  third  part  of  the  books,  the  alms-houses,  many  of  the  chambers  for  the  use  of  students,  the  several  rooms  appropriated 

for  the  meetings  of  the  governors  and  fellows,  and  the  apartments  appointed  for  the  residence  of  the  librarian. 

The  whole  edifice  was  afterwards  rebuilt  in  a  plain  manner,  with  brick-work :  and,  from  several  repairs  and 

impioyements,  has  arrived  at  the  state  in  which  it  is  represented  in  this  work. 

The  library  has  been  considerably  improved  since  the  rebuilding-  of  the  fabric.  In  1 079  part  of  the  Jesuits’  books, 

seized  in,  that  year,  was  deposited  here.  The  Earl  of  Berkeley  gave  half  of  the  books  which  had  belonged  to  his 

o  ship  s  uncle  Sir  Robert  Cooke.  And  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  l-eign  of  Queen  Anne,  bv  which 

“  jers  ?™obl'f' 1  ‘“give  to  this  library,  as  well  as  to  the  universities,  &c.  a  copy  of  every  work,  to  secure  their 

„ 7  on?3.-  Sh'fand  has  beeVf  sreat  advantaSe  to  this  valuable  collection ;  and  by  a  late  Act  for  security 

e  verv K  i  Le1  l  ed  “  COpy  of,e1v.ery.new  publication  ;  added  to  which,  it  has  been  for  some  time  a  custom  for 

o  at  least  the  v ’,1?  of1"”  po?sesslon  ot  hls  lvl"f?  m  the  <=ity  and  suburbs,  to  present  a  book,  or  books  to  this  library, 
oi  at  least  the  value  of  one  guinea,  or  so  much  in  money.  J 

who  holds  'this  S6r  a^°p  !i”S ,tr^a®ure  literature  are  committed  to  one  librarian.  The  present  gentleman 

Alphaa-es  who  ht  a’™,,, H  S  that-J0'  Secretary  of  the  Colle*e> is  ,he  Rev-  Robert  Watts,  M.A.  Hector  of  St. 
Aipnu  es,  who  has  a  commodious  residence  on  the  east  side  of  the  Colleo*e. 

1  he  tollege  is  in  possession  of  the  following  pictures :  ° 

6110  8Y00  ALPbA 6T° Qailtr)n °n  oue  side  the  image  of  the  Deity,  with  the  following  Saxon  inscription: 

“  thenaintingof  *  J°h“  tbe  “  P-bably,’’ says  Mr.  Malcolm, 

Charles  if.  “  ™T  melanchoIJ  countenance.  'By  Van  Bleek,  after  Von  Dyck* 

George  Earl  of  Berkeley,  seated  in  an  old-fashioned  chair. 

Juris  Civihs  ’’  ’  a,'°n  of  Ci*rbury,died  1078,  seated  at  atable,  many  books  before  him  ,  one  inscribed  u  Corpus 

Sir  Robert  Cooke,  Knight. 

Samuel  Brewer,  Esq. 

Thomas  James,  S.T.  P.  1627,  Mt.  57. 
ihomas  James,  Printer. 

Eleanor,  his  wife. 

Thomas  Tenison,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Ihomas  Seeker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Denry  Compton,  Bishop  of  London. 

Edmund  Gibson,  Bishop  of  London. 

^heriock,  Bishop  of  London,  by  Borgnis. 

Richard  lernck,  Bishop  of  London,  by  Dance. 
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JEljc  JJrfort?  an!)  Cijmclj  of  g>t.  UartljoJonirto  tijr  ffircaf, 

WEST  SMITHFIELD. 

On  the  east  side  of  Southfield,  and  also  of  Duke  Street  (formerly  Due  Lane,  and  Duck  Lane)  stood  the  ancient  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
founded  by  Rahere,  a  pleasant  witty  gentleman,  and  therefore  in  his  time  called  the  King’s  Jester,  or  Minstrel,  about  or  rather  after  the  year 
1102,  the  second  of  Henry  I,  for  Canons  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustin;  himself  became  their  first  prior,  in  1123,  and  so  continued  to  his 

death,  in  1144. 

This  Rahere  having  spent  his  youth  in  noblemen’s  houses  and  the  king’s  palace,  by  his  facetious  behaviour  and  manners,  became  familiar 
as  well  with  his  prince°as  with  the  nobility  at  court.  At  length,  repenting  of  the  follies  and  vanities  of  his  younger  years,  and  wishing  to  attain 
a  full  remission  of  all  his  sins,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  heartily  bewailed  his  former  course  of  life,  and  promised  amendment  for  the  future  ;  but, 
while  he  remained  there,  falling  very  sick,  and  thinking  he  should  die,  he  made  a  solemn  vow  to  build  a  hospital  for  the  poor,  if  it  should  please 
God  to  restore  him  to  his  health. 

Having  recovered,  he  returned  homeward,  in  order  to  perform  his  vow  ;  and,  as  he  was  on  his  journey,  being  one  night  asleep,  he  seemed 
to  be  carried  bv  a  monstrous  creature,  that  had  four  feet  and  two  wings,  and  placed  on  a  very  high  precipice,  where,  just  under  him,  he  saw  a 
horrible  pit,  which  had  no  bottom :  he  (conscious  of  his  ill  life)  imagining  himself  just  falling  into  it,  in  a  great  horror  cried  out ;  upon  which 
there  appeared  to  him  a  man,  with  majesty  in  his  countenance  and  of  wonderful  beauty,  who  asked  him  what  he  would  give  to  be  delivered  out 
of  so  great  danger  of  death;  and  he  answered,  that  he  would  give  all  that  ever  he  could  ;  the  man  then  told  him,  that  he  was  Bartholomew,  an 
Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  came  to  succour  him  in  his  distress,  and  to  discover  the  secrets  of  a  heavenly  mystery  to  him.  “  Know,  then,”  said 
St  Bartholomew,  “  that  by  the  will  and  command  of  the  highest  Trinity,  and  the  favour  and  counsel  of  the  Celestial  Court,  I  have  chosen  a  place 
at  Smithfield  in ’the  suburbs  of  London,  where  thou  shalt  build  a  church  to  my  name;”  and,  after  having  told  him  how  propitious  God  would  be 
to  those  faithful  people  who  should  offer  up  their  prayers  in  his  temple,  encouraged  him  to  go  on  with  the  work,  not  troubling  himself  about  the 
cost,  and  with  a  promise  that  he  should  be  the  lord  and  patron  of  it,  he  vanished. 

Rahere  awaked,  and  was  in  great  doubt  with  himself,  whether  he  should  take  this  for  a  fantastic  illusion,  or  a  heavenly  oracle  ;  but  at  last, 
after  some  dispute  within  himself,  inclined  to  the  latter,  and  resolved  to  obey  it  as  a  command  from  Heaven.  Home  he  came,  and  was  joyfully 
received  by  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  to  whom  he  discovered  his  vision  and  his  design  thereupon,  and  consulted  with  them  how  to  go  about 
so  great  a  work  •  when  they  (some  of  them  being  citizens  of  London)  informing  him  that  he  must  first  get  the  king’s  license  ;  and  the  rather, 
because  the  ground,  whereon  he  was  by  St.  Bartholomew  appointed  to  build,  was  the  king’s  :  he  thereupon  applied  himself  to  the  court;  and, 
by  the  assistance  of  Richard,  Bishop  of  London,  obtained  both  the  king’s  title  to  the  ground  and  his  permission  to  build  what  he  intended 

thereupon. 

Having  thus  far  succeeded,  he  set  himself  heartily  to  work  to  clear  the  ground  (which  for  the  most  part  was  moorish  and  full  of  water  and 
mud  and  on  what  was  dry  of  it,  was  the  common  place  of  execution)  and  to  get  stones  and  other  materials  ready  for  Ins  building.  To  aid  this, 
he  feigned  himself  an  idiot  or  fool  (concealing  what  his  design  was),  and  by  playing  the  changeling,  got  a  great  company  of  rabble  about  him  ; 
whom°  by  liis  own  example,  lie  daily  employed  to  clear  the  ground,  and  bring  stones  and  other  necessaries  to  this  place  ;  till,  at  last,  having 
gotten  what  he  thought  requisite,  he  discovered  what  were  his  intentions.  In  performance  of  his  vow,  he  first  built  the  hospital,  in  1102 ;  and 
after,  in  obedience  to  the  heavenly  vision,  the  church  and  priory,  which  he  finished  in  1123,  both  in  memory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  had  the 
church  consecrated  by  Richard  de  Belmies,  Bishop  of  London. 

Rahere  having  thus  finished  this  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  placed  therein  Canons  Regular  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustin,  and  became  the 
first  prior  thereof  himself.  Here,  after  he  had  continued  prior  near  twenty-two  years,  he  died,  and  his  body  was  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  of  this  his  own  church,  over  which  a  fair  monument  was  erected  ;  it  was  afterward  renewed  by  William  Bolton,  the  last  prior  but  one  of 
this  house,  and  remains  verv  fresh  to  the  present  time.  His  effigy  lies  at  length,  in  his  monastical  habit,  having  a  monk  kneeling  on  each  side 
of  it  with  a  Bible  in  their  hands,  open  at  the  5 1st  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  an  angel  standing  at  his  feet,  with  a  coronet  and  an  emblazoned  shield  ; 
underneath,  on  the  edge  of  the  slab,  is  the  following  inscription,  Hie  jacet  Raherus  primus  Canonicus  et  primus  Prior  istius  Ecclesice ;  and  below 
this  are  four  armorial  bearings. 

These  Canons  Regular,  otherwise  called  Black  Canons,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Austin,  pretended  their  founder  to  be  Saint  Augustin  of  Hippo, 
who  say  they,  erected  a  monastery  of  clerks  and  priests,  with  whom  he  himself  lived  and  conversed,  and  gave  them  a  rule  how  they  should  live 
with  propriety,  and  that  they  should  promise  the  three  ordinary  vows  of  religious  men.  These  were  the  Canons  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustin ; 
but  in  process  of  time,  growing  dissolute,  and  far  diverting  from  the  rule  of  St.  Augustin  and  their  old  constitution,  another  sort  of  Canons  did 
succeed  in  their  places  ;  and,  by  more  nearly  following  the  prescript  of  the  rule,  were  called  the  Regular  Canons,  who  were  not  eminent  till  the  10th 
century,  and  not  in  England  till  after  the  Conquest. 

Rahere  having,  it  seems,  contracted'  many  enemies,  who  confederated  against  him  to  take  away  his  life;  upon  discovery  thereof  to  him,  by 
one  of  the  confederacy,  addressed  himself  to  king  Henry  I.,  who  took  him  under  his  protection  ;  and  in  order  thereto,  granted  him  the  following 
charter. 


Charter  of  King  Henry  I.,  Anno  1133,  and  33rd  of  his  Reign,  concerning  divers  Liberties  and  Privileges  to  the  Church  of  St. 

Bartholomew,  London — to  Rahere  Prior  and  Canons  Regular— and  to  the  Poor  of  the  Hospital  of  the  same  Church. 

In  the  name  of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  I  Henry,  King  of  England,  to  William,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  George,  Bishop  of  London,  and  to  all  bishops,  and  abbots,  and  earls,  justiciary  barons,  sheriffs,  and  ministers,  and  to  all  men,  and  their  lieges,  and 
to  the  citizens  of  London,  greeting.  _ 

Know  ve.  that  I  have  granted,  and  by  this  my  charter  confirmed,  to  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  London,  and  to  Rahere  the  Prior,  and  Canons 
Resrular  in  the  same  church  serving  God,  and  to  the  poor  of  the  hospital  of  the  same  church,  that  they  be  free  from  all  earthly  servitude  and  earthly 
power  and  subjection,  except  episcopal  customs,  to  wit,  only  consecration  of  the  church,  baptism,  and  ordination  of  clerks  ;  and  that  as  any  church  in 
all  England  is  free,  so  this  church  be  free,  and  all  the  lands  to  it  appertaining,  which  it  now  has,  or  which  Rahere  the  Prior,  or  the  Canons,  may  be  able 
reasonablv  to  acquire,  whether  by  purchase  or  by  gift,  and  have  soccage  and  saccage,  and  thol  and  theme,  and  infogheneteof ;  and  all  liberties  and  free 
customs  and  acquittances  in  all  things  which  belong  to  the  same  church,  in  wood  and  in  plain,  in  meadow  and  pastures,  in  water  and  mills,  in  ways  and 
paths,  in  pools  and  parks,  in  moors  and  fisheries,  in  granges  and  shrubberies,  within  and  without,  and  in  all  places  now  and  tor  ever. 

And  this  church,  with  all  things  that  appertain  unto  the  same,  know  ye  that  I  will  to  maintain  and  defend,  and  to  be  free  as  my  crown,  and  to  have 
taken  in  my  hand  in  defence  against  all  men.  Wherefore  I  grant  to  Rahere,  and  to  the  same  church,  in  all  its  own  rights  and  possession,  the  breach  of 
peace  and  skirmish  made  in  the  house,  and  the  invasion  of  house  or  court,  and  all  forfeitures  in  its  own  jurisdiction  made,  and  forestall  and 
flemenefermden  in  the  way  and  without,  in  the  fend  and  without,  in  the  city  and  without :  also,  that  it  may  have  discussions  of  causes  and  the  r  ghts  of 
causes  concerning  all  pleawhich  may  happen  in  their  land,  and  all  customs,  whether  in  ecclesiasticals  or  seculars,  as  fully  and  freely  as  I  should  have 
of  my  o  ™  domafn  and  table.  I  release  also  and  acquit  Rahere  the  prior,  and  the  aforesaid  church  and  all  belonging  to  the  same,  of  shire  and  hundred 
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of  nleas  and  plaints  and  murders,  and  scutage,  and  gold  and  Danegelds,  and  hydages,  and  sarts  and  assizes,  and  castle  works,  or  the  rebuilding  of 
as  les  and  bridges  of  enclosing  parks,  of  removing  woods  or  other  things,  of  fordwit  and  hengwit,  of  ward-penny  and  ave-penny,  and  bloodwite,  and 
fi  eh  twite  and  child’wite,  of  hundred-penny,  and  thring-penny,  and  manbratre,  and  mischinige,  and  schewinge,  and  fnthsoke,  and  westgeiltheof,  of 
warden  and  outlawry,  and  forefenge,  and  whitfonge  ;  and  they  be  quit  in  all  my  land  of  the  tollage  and  passage,  and  pontage,  and  lastage,  and  stallage, 
and  of  all  secular  service  in  land  and  in  water,  and  ports  of  the  sea,  so  that  they  be  loaded  with  no  burdens  of  expedition,  or  occasions  or  aids  of  sheriffs 
or  reeves  of  the  hundred,  or  pontifical  ministers.  I  prohibit  also  by  my  authority  royal,  that  no  men,  whether  my  minister  or  any  other  in  my  whole  land, 
be  troublesome  to  Rahere  the  prior,  or  the  aforesaid  church,  concerning  any  thing  which  belongs  thereto  ;  and  that  no  man,  of  the  clergy  or  laity, 
presume  to  usurp  dominion  of  that  place,  or  introduce  himself  without  the  consent  of  the  prior  or  brethren. 

I  confirm  also  all  privileges  and  donations  and  charters,  both  which  it  has  or  is  about  to  have,  from  kings,  from  popes,  or  other  faithful  persons 
whatsoever.  And  whatsoever  shall  be  remembered  and  proved  to  have  been  justly  granted  and  acquired  by  the  same  church,  by  writing  or  by  the 
lestimonies  of  good  men,  that  no  person  presume,  upon  any  pretence,  claim,  judgment,  or  power,  to  take  or  disperse  the  same. 

But  after  the  death  of  Rahere  the  prior,  out  of  the  same  congregation  let  be  chosen  he  who  be  worthy  ;  but  let  no  one  be  chosen  elsewhere  by  the 
exaction  of  the  popes  or  princes,  unless  on  account  of  manifest  crimes  no  one  can  be  found  worthy  of  such  office,  which  if  it  should  happen,  which  God 
forbid  !  let  them  have  the  power  of  choosing  a  prior  from  some  other  known  and  familiar  place.  But  the  possessions  which  have  been  there  given,  or 
purchased  by  any  persons,  whether  separated  from  the  church  by  the  consent  of  the  chapter,  or  reduced  to  a  small  service,  may  be  recalled  by  our  royal 
privilege  and  authority,  and  that  place  perpetually  defended  by  the  protection  of  kings.  And  let  the  prior  himself,  serving  the  king  alone,  abundantly 
cherish,  witli  spiritual  and  temporal  food,  the  flock  committed  to  him. 

I  grant  also  my  firm  peace  to  all  persons  coming  to  and  returning  from  the  fair,  which  is  wont  to  be  celebrated  in  that  place  at  the  feast  of  Saint 
Bartholomew  ;  and  I  forbid  any  one  of  the  royal  servants  to  send  to  implead  any  of  their  persons,  them  in  the  plea,  or  without  the  consent  of  the  comers 
on  those  three’ days,  to  wit,  the  eve  of  the  feast,  the  feast  itself,  and  the  day  following. 

And  let  all  the  people  of  the  whole  kingdom  know,  that  I  will  maintain  and  defend  this  church,  even  as  my  crown  ;  and  if  any  one  shall  presume  in 
any  thing  to  contradict  this  our  royal  privilege,  or  shall  offend  the  prior,  the  canons,  the  clergy,  or  laity  of  that  place,  he,  and  all  and  every  thing  that 
belongs  to  him,  shall  come  into  the  king’s  power. 

And  all  these  things  I  have  granted  to  the  said  church  for  ever,  for  the  love  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  myself  and  my  heirs,  and  for  the  souls  of 
my  predecessors.  Therefore  I  adjure  all  iny  heirs  and  successors,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  that  they  maintain  and  defend  this  sacred  place  by 
royal  authority,  and  that  they  grant  and  confirm  the  liberties  by  me  granted  to  it. 

And  the  witnesses  of  this  my  grant  are  Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester;  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury;  Bernard,  Bishop  of  St.  David’s;  Geofl'ry, 
Chancellor;  Stephen,  Earl  of  Morton;  William  of  lealbent  Brito;  Albenic  Aubrey  of  Vere;  Richard  of  Basset:  Milo  de  Gloucester:  Pain  Fitz  John  ; 
Robert  de  Courcy  ;  Hugh  Bigot,  and  many  other  barons  of  my  kingdom. 

And  this  charter  I  have  made  and  ordered  to  be  confirmed  at  Westminster,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 133,  and  in  the  33rd  year  of  my  reign. 

Though  the  hospital  and  priory  of  Saint  Bartholomew  were  indebted  to  Rahere  for  their  foundation,  and  the  chartered  privileges  granted  by 
Henry  I.,  yet  it  by  no  means  appears  certain  this  was  the  first  religious  building  erected  on  the  site ;  for  it  is  highly  probable  there  was  a  church 
or  some  monastic  building  here,  long  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  that  too  of  Saxon  origin.  For  in  the  legend  notice  is  made,  that 
Rahere  was  informed  by  his  t’riends  that  he  must  get  the  king’s  license,  because  the  ground,  whereon  he  was  appointed  to  build  the  church,  was 
the  kind’s.  He  afterward  did  obtain  both  the  king’s  title  to  the  ground  and  his  license  to  build  thereupon.  Other  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
church  here,  or  the  chancel-part  of  it,  might  be  built  by  the  Saxons,  are  these :  the  Saxons  generally  made  their  churches  with  descents  into 
them  ;  and  it  is  observable  that  all  the  entrances  into  this  church  are  by  descents  of  several  steps  ;  whereas  the  Normans  built  their  churches  with 
ascents.  The  Saxons  made  their  lights  and  roofs  small  and  mean  ;  the  Normans,  on  the  contrary,  made  theirs  high  and  large.  The  few  churches 
that  the  Saxons  first  had  of  stone  were  low,  with  thick  walls,  and  consequently  dark  and  damp  ;  those  of  the  Normans  were  far  more  stately, 
lightsome,  and  pleasant.  And  the  late  Mr.  Carter,  who  drew,  engraved,  and  published  specimens  of  ancient  architecture,  was  decidedly  of 
opinion,  from  drawings  he  had  taken  in  this  church,  of  capitals,  ornaments,  tiers  of  columns,  and  arches,  that  the  workmanship  was  Saxon,  and 
long  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Normans. 

This  priory  possessed  every  conveniency  possible  for  the  solace  and  comfort  of  its  inmates,  as  will  evidently  appear  by  a  reference  to  the 
general  ground-plan  of  the  church,  cloisters,  &c.,  which,  however,  could  have  formed  only  a  part  of  the  vast  space  of  ground  it  originally 
occupied,  and  was  appropriated  to  its  use.  Independent  of  its  conventual  church,  refectory,  hall,  cloisters,  and  numerous  offices,  it  had  extensive 
gardens  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  priory,  and  among  them  the  luxury  of  a  mulberry-garden:  indeed,  the  religious  orders  of  almost  every 
description,  from  the  knight  templar  to  the  bare  footed  friar,  at  every  time  and  in  every  age,  have  been  celebrated  for  taking  special  care  of  self. 
Holingshed  has  recorded  the  excellency  of  the  strawberries  cultivated  in  the  garden  of  Ely  House,  Holborn,  by  Bishop  Morton.  He  informs  us 
“that  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester  (afterward  Richard  III.)  at  the  council  held  in  the  Tower,  on  the  morning  he  put  Lord  Hastings  to  death, 
requested  a  dish  of  them  from  the  Bishop.”  Shakspeare  has  thus  introduced  the  circumstance  in  his  historical  play  of  “  Richard  the  Third,’’ 
where  Gloucester,  addressing  himself  to  Morton,  says,  “  My  lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Holborn,  I  saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden 
there  ;  I  do  beseech  you  send  for  some  of  them.” 

This  priory  falling  to  decay,  was  new  built  in  1410  (as  Stowe  says),  and  the  priory  church,  with  the  parish  church  adjoining,  and  the  offices 
and  lodgings  belonging  to  the  priory,  were  afterward  repaired  by  William  Bolton,  who  was  the  last  prior  of  this  house  that  did  any  thing  toward  its 
improvement.  He  was  a  great  builder  here,  and  likewise  new  built  the  manor  house  of  Canonbury,  now  called  Cambury,  at  Islington,  which 
belonged  to  the  canons  of  this  house,  and  is  situate  on  a  rising  ground,  somewhat  north  from  the  parish  church  there.  And  his  device,  which  is 
a  bolt  through  a  ton,  remains  to  the  present  time  in  several  places  of  the  garden  wall  there,  and  also  in  the  priory  church,  and  in  several  old  houses 
within  St.  Bartholomew  Close. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  church,  the  east  part  of  this  beautiful  cloister,  consisting  of  eight  arches,  is  still  remaining  ;  but  at  this  day  reduced 
to  the  mean  office  of  a  stable :  here  are  many  curious  devices  and  historical  subjects  carved  in  the  stone-work  of  these  arches,  which  would  be  worth 
preserving  by  having  drawings  taken  of  them. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  and  other  religious  houses,  the  minions,  favourites,  and  courtiers  of  the  rapacious  Henry,  came  in  for  a 
/iberal  share  of  the  Holy  Plunder !  The  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  attorney  general,  Richard  Riche,  who  so  infamously,  by 
treachery,  betrayed  the  confidence  of  Bishop  Fisher,  which  he  had  obtained  under  the  mask  of  consulting  with  him  for  his  benefit,  but  which 
basely  betraying,  brought  this  learned  and  devout  prelate  to  the  block. 

The  parochial  church  was  an  old  church,  and  stood  next  adjoining  to  the  priory  church,  which  priory  church  having  six  tunable  bells  in  the 
tower,  they  were  sold  to  the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre,  and  then  the  church  being  pulled  down  to  the  choir,  the  choir  was  annexed  for  the  enlarging 
of  the  said  old  parish  church  thereunto  adjoining,  and  so  was  used  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  who  gave  the  remnant  of  the  priory  church  to  the 
F’riars  Preachers,  or  Black  Friars,  which  was  used  by  them  as  their  conventual  church  till  the  first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  when 
those  friars  were  turned  out,  and  all  the  said  church,  with  the  old  parish  church,  was,  wholly  as  it  stood  in  the  last  year  of  Edward  VI, 
given  by  Parliament  to  remain  for  ever  a  parish  church  to  the  inhabitants  within  the  Close  called  Great  Bartholomew’s  :  since  which  time 
the  parish  church  was  pulled  down,  except  the  steeple  of  rotten  timber,  ready  to  fall  of  itself ;  this  steeple  was  entirely  taken  down  in 
lb28,  and  a  new  one  built  of  brick  and  stone,  very  fairly  finished,  which  now  serves  as  an  entrance  to  the  choir  of  the  ancient  priory,  the 
present  parish  church. 

In  1636  there  was  no  return  made  of  the  profits  of  this  church;  but,  in  1693,  the  rector  and  church-wardens  presented,  that  they  had  no 
parsonage-house,  nor  ever  had. 
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Bartholomew  Fair  was  originally  held  in  the  Close  only,  but  during  a  long  period  principally  in  West  Smithfield.  For  many  years  past  it 
has  commenced  on  the  3rd  of  September  at  noon,  when  the  Lord  Mayor  attends  on  the  east  side  of  Smithfield,  opposite  the  entrance  into  Cloth 
Fair,  and  the  following  proclamation  is  made  : 

0  yes !  0  yes  !  0  yes ! — All  manner  of  persons  may  take  notice,  that  in  the  Close  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  and  West  Smithfield,  London, 
and  the  lands  and  places  adjoining,  is  now  to  be  held  a  fair  for  this  day  and  the  two  days  following,  to  which  all  persons  may  freely  resort  to 
buy  and  sell,  according  to  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  said  fair,  and  may  depart  without  disturbance,  paying  their  duties.  And  all  persons 
are  strictly  charged  and  commanded,  in  his  Majesty’s  name,  to  keep  the  peace,  and  do  nothing  in  disturbance  of  the  said  fair,  as  they  will 
answer  the  contrary  at  their  perils  ;  and  that  there  be  no  manner  of  arrest  or  arrests,  but  by  such  officers  as  are  appointed.  And  if  any  persons 
be  aggrieved,  let  them  repair  to  the  Court  of  Pie-powder,  where  they  may  have  speedy  relief,  according  to  justice  and  equity.  God  save  the 
king !  and  the  lord  of  the  manor ! 

The  boundaries  of  the  parish  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great  are  those  of  the  Priory,  within  whose  precincts  it  was  and  is  still  situate,  and 
are  as  follows : 

The  north  wall  ran  from  Smithfield,  along  the  south  side  of  Long  Lane,  to  its  junction  with  the  east  wall,  about  thirty  yards  west  from 
Aldersgate  Street.  It  is  mentioned  by  Stowe,  and  delineated  in  Aggas’  plan,  who  represents  a  small  gate  or  postern  in  it,  about  the  half-way ; 
it  is  the  present  entrance  to  King  Street,  Cloth  Fair,  and  apposite  Charterhouse  Street. 

The  west  wall  commenced  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Long  Lane,  and  continued  along  Smithfield  and  the  middle  of  Due  Lane  to  the 
South  Gate,  or  Great  Gate-house,  where  is  now  the  entrance  to  Bartholomew  Close.  This  side  of  the  monastery  Close  appears  to  have  been 
early  occupied  by  houses,  as  well  as  the  side  toward  Aldersgate  Street;  as,  in  the  grant  from  Henry  VI II.  to  Sir  Richard  Riche,  fifty-one 
messuages  or  tenements  are  enumerated  ;  whereof  nine  were  situate  in  the  Church  Row,  two  at  and  over  the  South  Gate,  eleven  in  the  place 
called  Paradise,  four  in  Petty  Wales,  and  twenty-five  in  other  places  :  all  lying  within  the  precincts  of  the  Great  Close  and  belonging  to  the 
said  priory.  Mention  is  likewise  made  in  the  said  grant  of  five  messuages  or  tenements  with  two  stables,  situate  in  West  Smithfield,  in  the  row 
between  Long  Lane  on  the  north  and  the  west  gate  of  St.  Bartholomew  on  the  south,  and  abutting  upon  the  void  ground  of  the  priory  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  within  the  said  close,  towards  the  east.  Beyond  this  west  gate,  southward,  were  other  houses  enclosing  the  Great  Close  of  the 
monastery,  thus  described  in  Sir  Richard  Riche’s  grant  to  the  rector,  John  Deane  :  “All  that  my  messuage  or  tenement  with  the  appurtenances, 
now  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  Richard  Tyrrell,  gentleman  ;  all  that  my  messuage  or  tenement,  &c.,  late  in  the  tenure  of  Richard  Mody, 
Esq.,  and  now  in  the  tenure  and  occupation  of  William  Barker;  all  that  my  chamber  and  edifice  now  in  the  tenure  of  Johanna  Martyn,  widow, 
situate  over  the  South  Gate  of  the  Close  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  and  all  that  my  messuage  and  tenement,  and  my  chamber,  with  the  appurtenances, 
now  in  the  tenure  and  occupation  of  John  Usher,  situate  near  the  South  Gate  of  the  Close  of  St.  Bartholomew;  which  said  messuages  and 
tenements  and  other  premises  are  situate,  lying,  and  being  together  within  the  Close  commonly  called  Greate  Seynt  Bartylmewes  Close,  in 
West  Smythfield,  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  and  did  lately  belong  and  appertain  to  the  late  monastery  or  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  &c. 
And  also  all  that  my  messuage  and  tenement,  &c.,  now  in  the  tenure  and  occupation  of  Matthew  White,  gentleman,  situate  and  being  within 
the  aforesaid  Close,  &c.,  to  wit,  between  the  messuage  or  tenement  in  the  possession  of  John  William  Taylor,  on  the  north  part,  and  the 
messuage  or  tenement  lately  devised  to  John  Higham,  and  now  in  the  tenure  and  occupation  of  Hugh  ap  Harry,  Gent.,  on  the  south  part,  and 
abutting  west  upon  Due  Lane.” 

The  before-mentioned  houses  still  belong  to  the  rector,  and  stand  in  Duke  Street,  formerly  called  Due  Lane,  their  east  ends  fronting  the 
monastery  Close  :  they  were  all,  probably,  rebuilt  soon  after  the  grant,  as,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  date  1591  was  to  be  seen  on  some ; 
but  now  they  are  all  quite  modern.  The  house  above  noticed,  as  situate  near  the  Sonth  Gate,  probably  stood  on  the  site  of  that  which  is  now 
the  corner  house  of  the  south-west  boundary,  the  wall  turning  up  the  adjoining  court,  called  Great  Montagu  Court. 

The  south  wall,  commencing  from  the  west  boundary  at  the  South  Gate,  ran  east  in  a  direct  line  about  half  way  to  Aldersgate  Street,  where 
it  formed  an  angle  and  passed  to  the  south  about  forty  yards,  then  resumed  its  east  direction  and  joined  the  south  end  of  the  east  boundary. 
There  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  any  entrance  through  this  wall  into  the  precincts  of  the  Close.  The  ground  enclosed  between  the  turnings 
of  this  wall  and  the  east  boundary  is  now  covered  with  modern  houses,  except  some  old  premises  on  the  west  side,  and  named  Albion  Buildings. 

The  east  wall  ran  parallel  with  Aldersgate  Street,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty-six  yards,  and  was  fronted  for  the  most  part  by  houses  in 
that  street,  some  of  them  large  and  magnificent,  particularly  London.  House,  between  which  and  the  wall  was  a  ditch.  On  the  demolition  of  this 
wall,  various  encroachments  took  place,  which  has  caused  several  disputes  about  the  parish  boundaries,  as  St  Bartholomew’s  parish  is  privileged, 
and  considered  as  an  encroachment  on  the  city  liberties.  The  city  has  at  different  times  litigated  the  question,  particularly  in  1571. 

The  view  of  part  of  the  Choir  with  the  remains  of  the  South  Transept,  the  ruins  of  which  form  the  boundary  of  the  present  Green  Church¬ 
yard,  is,  as  the  print  represents,  without  a  roof;  and  though,  by  the  accumulation  of  ruins  and  earth  to  form  the  burying-ground,  it  is  raised  to 
an  ascent  from  the  church  pavement,  of  six  steps  ;  in  its  original  state,  when  connected  with  the  church  as  part  of  the  building,  was  of  course 
level  with  the  same.  Of  the  ornamental  pillars  that  supported  the  Gothic  arches  of  the  transept,  one  only  remains,  and  that  is  daily  expected 
to  fall,  through  decay  and  exposure  to  the  weather.  These  pillars  formed  a  screen  to  the  passage  over  the  aisles,  from  one  arch  to  another, 
throughout  the  edifice. 

The  interior  view,  on  the  north  side,  shows  part  of  the  Gothic  carved-work  pulpit ;  and  the  very  beautiful  and  high-finished  stone-worked 
screen  of  Rahere’s  monument.  The  east  end  of  the  chancel  is  wholly  occupied  by  the  altar-piece,  a  very  spacious  piece  of  perspective  archi¬ 
tecture,  painted  of  stone  colour,  representing  four  columns  and  two  pilasters,  with  their  entablement  of  the  Doric  order.  The  inter-columns 
contain  the  Commandments,  and  lower  are  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  Creed,  all  done  in  gold  letters  on  black  ;  and  over  the  Commandments,  under 
an  arching  pediment,  is  a  glory,  with  the  word  Jehovah  in  Hebrew  characters. 

On  the  south  side  are  delineated  the  sumptuous  monument  of  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  his  lady,  together  witli 
that  of  James  Rivers,  Esq.  &c.  The  ancient  wooden  roof,  embrowned  by  age,  forms  a  striking  relief  to  the  more  ornamented  display  of  the  interior, 
and  helps  to  furnish  a  pleasing  and  picturesque  effect  to  the  whole. 

On  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  where  a  projection  is  shown  in  the  print,  was  the  front  of  the  closet  or  pew  for  the  prior,  which 
extended  backward  over  the  south  aisle  ;  and,  when  repaired  and  beautified  by  William  Bolton,  the  circumstance  was  commemorated  by  the  re  jus 
on  his  name,  a  bolt  and  ton,  being  placed  in  raised  characters  on  the  front,  which  remains  perfect  to  the  present  time.  In  the  same  wav 
is  preserved  the  repair  and  ornamenting  of  Westminster  Abbey  by  Islip,  one  of  the  early  abbots,  whose  rebus  (an  eye  and  the  slip  ot  a  tree, 
on  painted  glass)  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  windows  of  that  edifice. 

The  buildings  over  both  the  aisles  of  this  church  have  long  been  appropriated  and  used  for  charity  schools.  The  Protestants  Dissenters 
Charity  School  is  over  the  south  aisle  ;  it  is  wainscotted  round  with  small  oaken  panels,  of  the  period  of  Elizabeth,  or  James  the  First  ;  there  aie 
attached  to  it  spacious  apartments,  which  afford  a  convenient  dwelling  for  the  master.  The  Parochial  Charity  School  is  over  the  north  aisle,  and 
similar  to  that  on  the  opposite  side  in  every  respect. 

The  adjoining  Chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew  is  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  priory.  In  a  corner  of  this  chapel,  some  years  ago,  there  was  to  be 
seen  a  very  antique  sculpture,  repesenting  the  figure  of  a  priest  with  a  child  in  his  arms.  Some  mutilated  fragments  of  ornamental  scu.pture  are 
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still  remaining,  but  so  dilapidated,  that  no  trace  is  left  of  what  they  originally  consisted.  Underneath  appear  severa.  vestiges  of  an  antique  chapel, 
though  now  in  use  only  as  a  common  cellar.  The  chapel  is  at  present  neatly  pewed,  and  has  a  very  commodious  gallery  ;  also  vestry-rooms  at  the 
back  of  the  north  wall,  from  one  of  which  a  small  window  looks  into  the  Green  Churchyard,  fronting  the  door  of  the  south  entrance  to  the  cfiurch. 

This  chapel,  for  upward  of  a  century,  served  as  a  meeting-house  for  Presbyterian  Dissenters  ;  but  at  what  time  it  was  converted  into  a  meeting 
house  by  the  Nonconformists  is  uncertain,  though  it  must  have  been  pretty  early.  It  is  not  improbable  but  that  during  the  interregnum  it  was 
occupied  by  one  of  the  numerous  sects  that  abounded  at  that  period.  During  the  persecuting  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  it  was  ceitainly  in 
their  hands  ;  and,  on  account  of  the  obscurity  of  its  situation,  was  admirably  adapted  for  purposes  of  concealment.  In  several  parts  of  the  building 
there  is  every  appearance  of  private  doors,  supposed  to  have  been  made  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  these  sectaries  when  in  danger  of  being 
apprehended. 


STfjt  CIjuitIj  of  St.  Uartljolotntto  tfjt  &cjS0: 

GILTSPUR  STREET,  WEST  SMITHFIELD,  IN  THE  WARD  OF  FARRINGDON  WITHOUT. 
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An  account  of  the  famous  Religious  House  founded  in  this  place  by  Raherus  in  1102,  is  given  in  another  part  of  the  present 
work,  in  the  description  of  the  Views  of  the  Priory  and  Parish-Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great.  With  the  Priory  was  also 
connected  an  Hospital  for  diseased  poor,  a  short  distance  from  the  Church,  dedicated  to  the  same  patron,  to  which  the  edifice 
represented  in  the  annexed  Plate  was  a  Chapel  :a  and  upon  the  suppression  of  the  monastic  establishment  in  1539,  it  was  allowed  to 
remain  as  a  Parish-Church  for  the  inhabitants  dwelling  within  the  precincts  of  the  Hospital.  The  boundaries  of  those  precincts 
commenced  at  Pye-corner,  or  the  northern  end  of  Giltspur-street,  and  extended  easterly  to  Duck-Lane,  or  Duke-Street,  including 
all  the  western  side  of  it  to  the  Blue  Anchor  Inn,  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  to  Bartholomew  Close,  to  the  Angel,  and  from  the 
4ngel,  southward.  From  the  corner  of  Duck-Lane  the  limits  passed  on  the  north  sde  of  Little-Biitain  westward  to  King-Street, 
excepting  four  houses  westward  of  the  Blue  Anchor  Inn;  and  from  the  south  side  of  Little-Britain  they  extended  from  King-Street 
eastward  three  houses  beyond  Peterborough-Court :  taking  in  also  King-Street,  Long-Walk,  and  Well  Yard  ;  with  ten  houses  on 
the  south,  and  fourteen  on  the  north,  sides  of  Windmill  Court,  and  all  other  Courts  in  this  compass.b — The  living  of  this  Parish  was 
made  a  Vicarage  subject  to  the  Archdeacon  of  London,  in  subordination  to  the  Bishop,  and  the  patronage  was  given  to  “  the  Mayor, 
Commonalty,  and  Citizens,  of  London,  Governors  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Poor,  called  Little  St.  Bartholomew’s  near  to  West- 
Smithfield  of  the  Foundation  of  King  Henry  VIII.”  In  1546-47,  January  13th,  an  agreement  was  made  between  the  King  and  the 
patrons,  dated  on  the  previous  December  28th,  that  the  Vicar  of  this  Church  should  receive  annually  13Z.  6s.  8 d.f  but  in  1708, 
Hatton  states,  that  the  living  was  worth  about  100/.  beside  perquisites,  and  Maitland  states,  that  with  an  allowance  from  the 
Hospital  and  casualties  it  amounted  to  about  120/.  yearly.*1  The  Church-dues,  however,  belonged  to  the  Hospital,  and  the  following 
original  order  appears  concerning  them,  dated  November  16th,  1547. — “  In  the  presence  of  Sir  John  Harte,  Knight,  President, 
Mr.  Ffysher,  Treasurer,  Mr.  John  Newman,  &c.  &c.  Forasmuch  as  this  Courte  ys  certenly  informed  of  a  truth  theire  have  bene 
certen  dutys  for  burvalls,  marryages,  and  such  like,  more  than  are  thowght  convenyent,  demaunded  and  taken  of  the  Parishioners 
of  Lytle  Bartholomew’s  Parish,  in  Westsmythefielde,  by  the  Vicar,  Clarke,  and  Sexton,  of  the  same  Parish;  whiche  dutys  are  more 
than  of  awntient  time  have  bene  accustomed,  and  are  thowght  to  be  more  than  stande  agreeable  wyth  a  good  conscience  as  by  the 
perticulars  may  appere;  and  for  that  this  Courte  hathe  decreede  to  remove  extortion  in  the  premises,  and  to  sett’  unitie  and  concord 
betwene  the  Vicar,  Clarke,  and  Sexton,  and  the  said  Parishioners; — it  is  therefore  ordered  that  all  suche  dutys  as  f'oresaide  be 
comytted  to  the  consideracion  of  sixt  or  ffower  of  the  Governors  of  this  howse,  to  be  rated  and  sett  downe  in  a  table  fayer  wrytten, 
as  in  other  parish-churches,  ffor  buryalls,  marryages,  and  christonyngs ;  and  that  the  Clarke  of  the  said  Parish,  for  the  tyme  being, 
shall  henceforth  within  iij  moneths  pay  over  unto  Mr.  Treasorer,  for  the  tyme  beinge,  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  Hospitall,  all  such 
dutyes  as  do  belonge  and  have  bene  heretofore  accustomed. — Duties  to  the  Hospital  for  Funerals  in  the  Chancel,  13s.  Ad. — South 
Aisle,  10s. — Body  of  the  Church,  6s.  8 d. — Cloysters,  3s.  Ad. — Item  for  Peals,  3s.  Ad. — owte  of  this  the  Clarke  to  have  20 d.  to  gett 
ringers.  For  burying  any  person  in  the  Chancel,  3s.  Ad. — South  Aisle,  2s.  Qd.— Body  of  the  Church,  2s. — Cloisters,  2s. — Church 
Yard,  16c/.  The  “Vicar  for  Marryages,  Is.  6c/.;  and  Christenings,  10cZ.”e 

The  edifice  of  the  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  a  passage  called  the  Cloisters,  leading 
from  the  south-east  side  of  West  Smithfield  into  the  Court  of  Saint  Bartholomew^  Hospital;  as  represented  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
annexed  Plate.  At  the  western  end  is  a  square  tower  having  one  gothic  window  on  the  south,  two  others  on  the  west,  and  a  small 
turret  at  the  south-western  corner.  The  principal  entry  to  the  Church  is  in  the  passage  out  of  Smithfield,  and  above  it  is  a  large 
window  with  armorial  ensigns  and  the  inscription  Mr.  Henrie  Andrewes,  Alderman,  1636.  As  this  building  stood  considerably 
beyond  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Great  Fire,  on  the  south  side  of  it  are  some  old  windows  parted  by  mullions,  now  filled  up, 
and  also  some  ancient  sculptures  of  the  armorial  ensigns  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  impaling  those  of  England,  under  an  imperial 
crown  ;  with  angels  supporting  blank  shields  and  scrolls.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Hospital,  and  south  of  the  Church,  is  a  fair 
court,  having  the  Vicar’s  large  and  handsome  house  at  the  eastern  end  ;  in  which  might  formerly  be  seen  part  of  the  ancient  walls 
of  the  Church,  appearing  over  those  erected  around  them  by  Dance  about  thirty  years  since. f  The  whole  of  the  remaining  fabric 
of  the  Church,  which  was  built  of  rough  brick  and  boulder-stones,  has  been  long  covered  with  plaster  on  the  exterior, g  and  no  part 
of  the  ancient  edifice  is  visible  within  :  the  north  wall  of  the  Church  is  concealed  by  the  houses  in  Smithfield,  and  the  ancient 
chancel,  now  a  vestry-room,  is  invisible  from  all  places. 

The  upper  part  of  the  annexed  Engraving  represents  the  Interior  of  the  Church  looking  to  the  altar-table  in  the  east,  between 
the  pulpit  and  reading-desk.  According  to  the  modern  alteration  this  part  of  the  edifice  is  octangular,  enclosed  by  square  outward 


a  In  J.  p.  Malcolm’s  Londinum  Redivivum,  Vol.  i.  Lond.  1803.  4to.  p.  298,  there  is  given  the  following  notice  of  Charities  established  in  this  Chapel. — James  Wilford  gave 
one  tenementin  the  Parish  of  St.  Michael,  Crooked  Lane,  of  the  value  of  £16  per  annum,  for  one  priest  and  one  obit.  John  Clopton,  Esq.  by  license  from  Edward  IV.  founded 
in  this  Chapel  a  Perpetual  Chantry,  calling  it  “  Fray’s  Chantry  and  for  maintenance  thereof,  with  one  yearly  Obit,  he  gave  to  the  Priest  the  Manor  of  Collyngamhall,  and 
divers  lauds  belonging  to  it,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  of  the  value  of  £10  per  annum. 

b  New  View  of  London,  by  Edward  Hatton,  Lond.  1708.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  p.  149.  New  Remarks  of  London,  by  the  Company  of  Parish  Clerks.  Lond.  1732.  12mo.  p.  143.  In  the 
former  book  it  is  stated  that  this  Parish  contained  “  in  the  whole  134  houses,  beside  the  poor  in  the  Hospital,  which  may  be  in  a  medium  constantly  about  370  persons.”  The 
number  of  houses  in  this  Parish  in  1801  was  68,  that  of  the  inhabitants  471,  and  that  of  the  persons  in  the  Hospital  481  :  in  1811  the  houses  amounted  to  61,  the  inhabitants  to 
419  and  the  persons  in  the  Hospital  to  124 :  in  1821  the  houses  were  52,  the  inhabitants  352,  and  the  patients  in  the  Hospital  471  :  in  1831  the  whole  population  of  the  Parish 
was  863. 

c  In  Richard  Newcourt’s  History  of  the  Diocess  of  London,  Lond.  1708.  fol.  Vol.  i.  p.  298,  the  “  Charges  of  the  Church”  are  thus  stated:— 

First  Fruits . 13  6  8 

Tenths . . . . .  16  8 

Bishop’s  Procuration,  to  be  paid  by  the  Hospital . 2  0  0 

Archdeacon’s  Procuration .  0  3  4 

£16  16  8 

4  History  of  London  by  William  Maitland,  Edit.  byEntick,  Lond.  1772.  fol.  vol.  ii.  p.  1070.  In  the  same  authority  the  Churchwarden’s  account  for  1727  states  that  Samuel 
Chapman  received  of  the  Parish  £224.  15s.  8d.  and  that  he  paid  on  accountof  the  poor  £244.  Is.  3d. 

Malcolm’s  Londinum  Redivivum,  vol.  i.  p.  302. 

>  A  view  of  the  exterior  of  this  Church  before  the  alteration,  is  contained  in  Maitland’s  History  of  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  1070.  In  the  Plan  of  London  executed  by  Radulphus 
Aggas,  about  1562,  it  is  represented  as  having  a  square  tower  embattled,  at  the  north  end  of  the  body,  which  has  a  pointed  roof  and  three  arched  windows,  with  an  entrance  at 

the  eastern  extremity.  c  T  ,  ,  .  . 

e  This  Church,  says  Hatton,  in  1708,  is  old,  and  of  the  gothic  order,  built  of  brick  and  boulder,  rendered  over  with  finishing,  new  View  of  London,  vol.  u.  p.  146.  in 
R.  St  J.  Dodsley’a  London  and  its  Environs  Described,  Lond.  1761, 8vo.  vol.  i.  p.  256,  it  is  described  as  a  low  building  of  brick  and  rough  stone  with  plaster. 
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„  Qtlcr,„  the  inside  beino*  divided  by  tall  clustered  gothic  columns  of  wood,  meeting  in  intersected  arches  in  the  roof. 

Oo  the  westera  side  i,  a  small  organ!  and  the  Church  is  lighted  by  broad  triangular-shaped  windows  containing  several  shields  of 
.rn,  fonned  in  the  points  of  ,he°a, cites  at  the  top.  There  .. .also  an  elegant  bay-window  on  the  north  of  the  edifice  filled  wtth  ar- 
morial  en“i“s.  Hatton  states,  that  the  Church  had  been  <•  handsomely  new-pewed  with  oak,  '"  1703:  and  that  a  spacious  door- 
I  hJ  been  added  at  the  western  end,  adorned  with  Ionic  columns  and  cherubim.  The  length  of  the  building  he  states  to  be 
no  fplt  and  the  breadth  42,  “excepting  in  the  chancel,  which  is  more  than  answered  by  the  chapel  on  the  north,  where  the  poor 
lame  people  sit.”  The  greatest  altitude  of  the  Church  is  about  34  feet,  and  that  of  the  tower  70  feet;  the  latter  contains  three, 

ill  * 

6  S*Thc  ancient  sepulchral  monuments  contained  in  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less  are  both  numerous  and  interesting ;  and  to  their 
names  and  inscriptions  the  account  given  by  Stow  is  almost  exclusively  limited.- 

Vicars  cp  St  Bartholomew  the  LEss.b 


Name. 

John  Hykelyn. 

John  Denman. 

Rooert  Smyth,  Cl. 
Thomas  Taylor,  Cl. 
Adrian  Redlegge,  Cl. 
John  Belamy,  Cl. 
William  Hall,  Cl. 
John  Moulton,  CL° 
Daniel  Tuiitevill,  Cl. 
John  Henshaw,  A.M. 
Thomas  Taylor. 
William  Orme,  Cl. 
Stephen  Benton,  A.M. 
William  Andrews. 
John  Benson. 

Philip  Castell. 
Rowland  Sandiford. 
Thomas  Monro. 
Samuel  Kettilby. 


Time  and  cause  of  Presentation. 


17th  March,  1555 — Death  of  Denman. 

29  h  November,  1558 — Death  of  Smyth. 

,3th  December,  1569. 

Sth  November,  1574. — Death  of  Redlegge. 
21st  February,  1582. — Resignation  of  Belamy. 
6th  November,  1612. — Death  of  Hall. 

31st  October,  1620. — Suspension  of  Moultcn. 
13th  July,  1631, — Suspension  of  Tontevill. 
22nd  December,  1654. 

5th  January,  1760. — Death  of  the  la^t  Vicar. 
23rd  October,  1697. — Death  of  Orme. 


1708. 


1803 


Stow’s  Survey  of  London,  Edit,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Strype,  Lond.  1720,  Vol.  I.  book  iii.  chap.  xii.  pp.  232-234  :  Some  of  the  Monumental  inscriptions  in  this  Church  are  also 
piwen  in  the  account  of  it  in  Hatton’s  New  View  of  London,  Vol.  1.  pp.  146,  149 ;  and  there  are  likewise  some  contained  in  John  Weever’s  Ancient  funeral/  Monuments,  Loud. 
1631.  fol.  p.  435. 

b  Hist,  of  the  Diocess  of  London,  Vol.  i.  p.  298  :  Londinum  lledivivum,  Vol.  i.  p.  297. 

c  •*  On  the  north  side  of  the  Church  is  a  printed  (Latin)  elegy  in  a  frame  against  the  wall,  adorned  w  ith  two  pyramids  environed  by  spiral  lines  :  with  this  inscription — Upon 
the  Heath  of  that  truly  worthy  and  accomplished  Divine,  Mr.  John  Moulton,  sometime  Pastor  and  most  highly-prized  Preacher  of  this  Church  ,  who  departed  thislife  May  30th, 
Anno  Horn.  1623.  In  due  remembrance  of  whose  most  memorable  worth  and  virtues,  his  most  sorrowful  unwedded  Widow,  Mrs.  Frances  Collier,  hath  most  loyally  consecrated 
this  Monument.”  Hatton's  New  View  of  London,  Vol.  i.  p.  147, 


A  SOUTH  WEST  VIEW  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  QUADRANGLE  OK  COURT  YARD  OF  CROSBY 

(  restored  to  its  original  stated 
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BISHOPSGATE  STREET. 

Crosby  Hall  stands  in  a  court  on  the  east  side  of  Bishopsgate  Street,  leading  into  Crosby  Square,  through  where  there  is  a  tho¬ 
roughfare  leading  to  St.  Mary  Axe  through  St.  Helen’s,  as  represented  in  the  centre  Yignette  over  the  plan  and  views  of  the  vaults 
of  Crosby  Hall.  This  celebrated  mansion  was  built  by  Sir  John  Crosby,  an  eminent  citizen  and  alderman  of  London,  in  the  time 
of  King  Edward  the  Fourth:  Sir  John  was  also  Mayor  of  the  Staple  at  Calais;  represented  the  city  of  London  in  two  Parliaments, 
and  was  twice  warden  of  the  Grocers’  Company.  Crosby  Hall  formed  but  a  small  portion  of  the  magnificent  structure  of  Crosby 
Place,  by  which  appellation  it  was  generally  known.  In  its  original  splendour  it  must  have  appeared  more  like  a  stately  palace,  than 
the  town  residence  of  a  wealthy  British  merchant.  The  principal  remains  consist  of  three  apartments,  viz.  the  hall,  the  council- 
room,  and  an  ante-room,  forming  two  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  The  hall  has  on  the  east  side  eight  beautiful  flat-pointed  windows,  and 
on  the  west  side,  six,  with  another  handsome  octangular  bowed  window,  whose  finely  executed  roof  is  made  of  stone  from  Caen  in 
Normandy ;  the  hall  ceiling  is  a  flat-pointed  arch,  with  three  longitudinal  and  nine  transverse  beams,  highly  ornamented,  and  whose 
intersections  form  twenty-seven  small  flat-pointed  arches,  with  the  same  number  of  conical  drops,  of  which  the  centre  one  is  far 
superior  to  the  rest,  but  all  most  exquisitely  wrought :  the  intermediate  spaces  are  simply  filled  in  with  stiles  and  Gothic  mouldings  on 
the  edges — the  whole  is  oak  timber  ;  there  is  a  chimney  in  good  preservation,  ten  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  seven  feet  high.  This 
noble  room  is  of  stone,  fifty-four  feet  in  length,  twenty-seven  feet  in  width,  and  forty  feet  in  height; the  floor  was  originally  paved 
with  stone,  chequerways,  but  is  now  almost  defaced.  The  council-room  has  a  very  rich  flat-pointed  arched  ceiling  entirely  of  oak 
timber,  composed  of  six  transverse  beams,  or  principal  rafters,  highly  ornamented  with  enriched  half  circles  ;  in  the  compartments 
are  square  sunk  pannels,  filled  in  with  quatre-foils,  making  a  pleasing  contrast  between  this  room  and  the  hall ;  it  measures  forty  feet  in 
length  and  twenty-two  in  width.  Originally  there  were  two  small,  and  two  larger  windows  of  the  same  description  as  those  in  the 
hall,  but  they  are  at  present  blocked  up  ;  opposite  is  a  very  large  fireplace,  also  a  small  doorway,  leading  to  the  ante-room,  but  in 
the  latter  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  remark,  being  so  much  modernised  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  its  former  state.  There  are  some 
small  tiles  extremely  hard  glazed  and  ornamented  with  different  figures ;  these  appear  to  have  been  used  for  paving  other  rooms  or 
passages.  In  noticing  this  building  Strype  says, 

«  CROSBY  PLACE. 


“  Crosby  Place,  so  called  because  built  by  Sir  John  Crosby,  grocer  and  woolman,  in  place  of  certain  tenements,  with  their  ap¬ 
purtenances,  letten  to  him  by  Alice  Ashfeld,  Prioress  of  St.  Helen’s;  and  the  covenant  for  ninty-nine  years,  from  the  year  1466 
unto  the  year  1565,  for  the  annual  rent  of  11Z.  6s  8 d.  This  house  he  builded  of  stone  and  timber,  very  large  and  beautiful,  and 
the  highest  at  that  time  in  London.  He  was  one  of  the  Sheriffs  and  an  Alderman  in  the  year  1470  ;  knighted  by  Edward  IV.  in  the 
year  1471,  and  deceased  in  the  year  1475 — so  short  a  time  enjoyed  he  his  large  and  sumptuous  building.  What  the  contents  and 
particulars  of  the  demises  granted  to  Crosby  by  the  Prioress  were,  may  be  understood  by  the  grant  of  Crosby  Place  and  the  ap¬ 
purtenances,  made  by  King  Henry  VIII.  to  Anthony  Bonvixi,  the  Italian  merchant  Rex  omnibus,  &c.  cum  Alice  Ashfeld,  &c. 
wherein  are  "mentioned,  first,  the  great  messuage  or  tenement,  now  commonly  called  Crosby  Place,  with  a  certain  venell,  i.  e.  lane 
or  passage,  that  extended  in  length  from  the  east  end  of  a  certain  little  lane  north,  bending  unto  the  Priory  Close;  also  nine  mes¬ 
suages,  situate  and  lying  in  the  said  parish  of  St.  Helen’s  whereof  six  were  situate  and  lying  between  the  front  of  the  bell-house  or 
steeple  of  the  said  church;  and  another  messuage  of  the  said  nine  messuages,  which  Catherine  Catesby,  widow,  formerly  held, 
situate  within  the  gate  and  the  steeple  aforesaid,  and  the  six  messuages  mentioned  before;  together  with  a  certain  void  place  of  land 
situate  in  the  said  parish,  extending  in  length  towards  the  east  by  the  said  messuage  which  the  said  Catherine  Catesby  formerly 
held,  from  the  outward  part  of  the  plat,  or  post  of  the  bell-house,  abutting  upon  the  north  part  of  the  said  six  messuages,  and  the 
King’s  Street,  unto  the  churchyard  there,  five  feet  and  a  half  assize ;  and  thence  extending  in  breadth  towards  the  south,  directly 
unto  a  certain  tenement  there,  formerly  in  the  tenure  of  Robert  Smith :  and  two  messuages  more  of  the  said  nine  messuages 
jointly,  situate  within  the  close  of  the  said  Priory.  Of  which  one  heretofore  was  in  the  tenure  of  the  said  John  Crosby,  by  the  demise 
of  Alice  Woodhouse,  late  Prioress,  and  the  other  heretofore  in  the  tenure  of  the  said  Robert  Smith ;  and  these  were  the  tenements 
and  appurtenances  held  of  the  Priory  of  St  Helen’s  by  Sir  John  Crosby.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Helen  s,  the  parish  church  a  fair 
monument  of  him  and  his  lady  is  raised  there.  He  gave  towards  the  reforming  of  that  church  five  hundred  marks,  which  was  be¬ 
stowed  with  the  better,  as  appears  by  his  arms,  both  in  the  stone- work,  roof  of  timber,  and  glazing. 

“  I  hold  it  a  fable  said  of  him,  to  be  named  Crosby,  of  being  found  by  a  cross  ;  for  I  have  read  of  others  who  have  the  name 
of  Crosby  before  him;  namely,  in'the  year  1406,  the  7th  of  Henry  IV.  the  said  King  gave  to  his  servant,  John  Crosby,  the  wardship 
of  Joan,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  John  Jordaine,  fishmonger,  &c.  This  Crosby  might  be  father,  or  grandfather,  to  Sir  Johu 

“  And  before  him,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.  was  another  John  Crosby,  a  Knight  and  Alderman  of  London,  who  had  a 
son  and  heir  called  John.  Of  this  Sir  John  I  find  this  record  —Edwardus  Princeps  Wallia,  Dux  Cornubie,  concessit,  &c.  ‘  Edward 

‘Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  hath  granted  to  Thomas  Rigby,  &c.’  the  custody  of  the  manor  of  Haneworth,  and  the 
advowson  of  the  church  of  Haneworth ;  which  lately  was  John  Crosby’s,  Knight,  late  Alderman  of  London  ;  which  he  held  of  the 
same  Prince  Edward  the  day  wherein  he  died :  to  have  and  to  hold  until  the  lawful  age  of  J  ohn  his  son  and  heir,  called  John  Crosby. 
It  was  confirmed  by  the  King.  This  Haneworth  is  placed  on  the  river  of  Thames,  not  far  from  Hampton  Court ;  and  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  was  in  the  Crown,  and  was  so  pleasantly  situate,  that  that  King  delighted  in  it,  saith  Camden,  above  any  other  of 

“Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Lord  Protector,  afterwards  King,  by  the  name  of  Richard  III.  was  lodged  in  this  house, 
while  his  nephew,  Edward  V.  reigned  :  here  he  acted  his  feats ;  and  here  the  citizens  came  to  him  with  their  professions  of  acceptance 
of  him,  and  desiring  of  him  to  accept  the  crown.  Since  which  time,  among  other ,  Anthonio  Bonvice,  a  rich  merchant  of  Italy, 
dwelled  there;  on  whom  it  seemed  King  Henry  VIII.  bestowed  it,  Anno  1542,  with  all  belonging  to  it ;  as  appears  by  the  copy  of 
the  grant  which  I  have  seen,  running  thus,  Sciatis,  &c.  ‘Know  ye,  that  we  of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere 
‘motion,  give  and  grant  unto  the  said  Anthony  Bonvice  the  reversion  and  reversions  of  the  said  messuage  and  tenement,  with  the 
‘appurtenances,  commonly  called  Crosby  Place,  and  of  all  the  said  houses,  solars,  cellars,  gardens,  lanes,  messuages,  tenements, 
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.,  i  f  l nnrl  all  other  and  singular  premises,  with  the  appurtenances,  lying  and  situate  in  St.  Helen’s,  and  parcel  of  the 

9 aie sept- An- Reg- Henrici °  m- 

«  Thwi  William^ond'0  Alderman, ^increased  this  house  in  height  with  building  a  turret  on  the  top  thereof :  he  deceased  in 
r  l  nnd  was  buried  in  St.  Helen’s  church.  Divers  ambassadors  have  been  lodged  there,  namely,  in  the  year  1586, 
EenJv  RameUus  Chancellor  of  Denmark,  Ambassador  unto  the  Queen’s  Majesty  of  England  from  Frederic  II.  King  of  Denmark  ; 
^  A  mbassador  of  France  &c.  Sir  John  Spencer,  Alderman,  purchased  this  house,  made  great  reparations,  kept  his  mayoralty  there, 
and  since  budded  a  most  large  warehouse  near  thereunto.  In  the  first  of  King  James  I.  when  divers  ambassadors  came  to  England, 
Monsieur  de  Rosney  Great  Treasurer  of  France,  with  his  retinue  (which  was  very  splendid)  was  there  harboured,  the  house  then 
belonged  to  Sir  John  Spencer  within  Bishopsgate;  also  (and  I  know  not  where  else  unless  here)  the  same  year  were  lodged  the 
voun^est  son  of  William  Prince  of  Orange,  Monsieur  Fulke,  and  the  learned  Monsieur  Barnevelt,  who  came  from  the  states  of 
Holland  and  Zealand.  This  large  and  convenient  house  is  now  built  into  a  square  of  good  houses,  and  called  Crosby  Square.”— 

Strype’s  Stow,  edit.  1720,  Book  II.  p.  105.  r  t  if  ft- 

In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  Crosby  House  was  made  a  temporary  prison  tor  the  royalists,  it  was  atterwards  inhabited  by 
Alderman  Sir  James  Langham :  in  whose  time  a  great  fire  happening,  probably  consumed  so  much  of  it  as  rendered  it  unfit  for  a 
domestic  habitation.  It  was  some  time  afterwards  taken  by  a  dissenting  congregation,  and  the  hall  fitted  up  as  a  chapel,  or  meeting¬ 
house  under  the  name  of  Crosby  Chapel.  To  these  tenants  succeeded  Messrs.  Holmes  and  Hall,  packers,  who  rent  the  principal 
part,  and  who  unfortunately  have  been  compelled  to  make  many  alterations,  and  some  spoliations,  to  adapt  it  to  the  purposes  of 
their  business.  Part  of  the  south  wing  is  converted  into  private  dwellings,  and  the  extensive  vaults  are  let  as  wine  cellars,  &c.  to 
different  owners. 

Sir  John  Crosby  in  his  will,  dated  March  6th,  1471,  states,  that  whereas  he  had  done  great  and  notable  cost  in  building  in 
and  upon  certain  lands  and  tenements,  which  he  then  held  of  the  Prioress  and  Convent  of  the  House  of  St.  Elynes ;  “  and  whereas 
they  then  stood  greatly  indebted  to  divers  creditors,  to  their  right  grevous  charge  and  paine,  out  of  his  very  pure  charity  and  good 
zeal,  he  left  them  40Z.  towards  paying  such  creditors;  provided  they  should,  when  required,  seal  and  deliver,  under  their  common 
seal,  such  writings,  sufficient  in  law  and  approved  by  counsel,  as  should  for  them  and  their  successors  approve,  ratify,  and  confirm 
the  remainder  of  his  estate  and  term  of  such  lands,”  &c.  And  in  the  same  will  he  bequeaths  such  residence  to  his  wife  Ann,  by  the 
description  of  “  all  his  household,  whole  as  it  is,  in  Saint  Helen’s ;  and  all  his  estate  and  term  to  come  in  the  same,  with  all  his 
wares  and  merchandise  therein  ;  his  plate  of  gold,  and  of  silver  gilt,  and  of  silver  white,  with  all  his  armours,  broches,  beads, 
rings,  &c.” 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  (afterwards  Richard  III.)  must  have  had  early  possession  of  Crosby  Place,  after  the  demise  of  the 
founder,  there  being  but  ten  years  difference  in  the  period  of  their  lives,  Sir  John  Crosby  dying  in  1475,  and  Henry  VII.  after  his 
victory  and  the  death  of  Richard,  ascending  the  throne  in  1485.  Crosby  Place  was  doubtless  the  scene  of  all  his  plots  and  con¬ 
spiracies  against  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  brother  Clarence,  the  Earls  of  Rivers,  Grey,  &c. ;  and  where,  in  council  with  Buck¬ 
ingham,  Catesby,  Lovel,  and  other  ambitious  minions,  he  premeditated  the  destruction  of  Lord  Hastings,  and  the  bastardizing  and 
subsequent  murder  of  his  nephews. 

Shakspear,  in  his  historical  play  of  Richard  the  Third,  notices  Crosby  Place  in  the  admirable  scene  between  Gloucester  and  Lady 
Aim,  widow  of  Prince  Edward,  whom  the  former  was  supposed  to  have  killed,  in  the  presence  of  Edward  IV.  and  his  brother  Clarence. 
Alter  his  artful  and  successful  courtship  of  the  Lady,  he  is  made  by  the  Poet  to  address  her  in  these  words : 

Glo.  And  if  thy  poor  devoted  servant  may 
But  beg  one  favour  at  thy  gracious  hand. 

Thou  dost  confirm  his  happiness  for  ever. 

Ann.  What  is  it  ? 

Glo.  That  it  may  please  you  leave  these  sad  designs 
To  him  that  hath  more  cause  to  be  a  mourner. 

And  presently  repair  to  Crosby  Place  : 

Where — after  I  have  solemnly  interrM 
At  Chertsey  Monast’ry  this  noble  King, 

I  will  with  all  expedient  duty  see  you : 

For  divers  unknown  reasons,  I  beseech  you. 

Grant  me  this  boon. 

Ann.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  much  it  joys  me  too. 

To  see  you  are  become  so  penitent. — Richard  III.  Act  I.  Scene  2. 

.,  JP16  com™entators  on  Shakspear  notice  this  house  to  have  been  built  in  1466,  but  that  is  evidently  a  mistake  ;  the  grant  from 
e  Prioress  of  St.  Helen  s  for  a  term  of  mnty-nine years,  was  made  in  that  year;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  building  of 
uch  a  structure  as  Crosby  Place  must  have  been,  would  require  at  least  five  years  to  the  completion,  which  was  accomplished  in 

A  Yvn  "tn  p  23d  °l  Ma?’  m  tJie  same  year>  died  Henry  the  Sixth;  consequently  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  directing  the  Lady 

S  !r  rmUStkvebeei1  a  chronological  error  of  the  Poet.  That  Richard  did  reside  at  Crosby  Place  is 
Tnv  other  fohalZm^bLbSn  "T  ^  after  the  de™f  of  Henry,  it  not  being  likely  Sir  John  Crosby  would  build  his  house  for 
1475  Until  within  ti  p  1-  t  fift6  ’  came  into  the  Duke  of  Gloucester’s  possession  on  the  decease  of  Crosby,  which  took  place  in 
have  been  accidentally  h/T  ^  ^ears’  many  fragments  of  stained  glass  adorned  and  beautified  several  of  the  windows,  but  they 
windows  on  the  sout^sfoe  nft^11'1  t0  the  antl(luarian  vlsitors  who  have  occasionally  investigated  the  place.  Both  the  bow 

U^;r0Wa  weret1aken  down  about  ^ty  years  since  to  form  a  staircase  to  the  adjoining  dwelUng- 
splendid  character^  tZluul  D°Wf  m  Jhe  pupation  of  Mr.  Pasche,  merchant.  Very  small  vestiges  of  its  former 

seated  in  the  Plate  as  fohr  fp!!  UPP6r  „P  ’  fnd  oncue  ornamentred  roof  of  the  council- chamber  :  of  the  oak  carvings  (repre- 
%  iem i  meQt)’  ^  the  smallest  fragment  is  left;  and  the  ancient  windows  have  given  place  to 

council-chamber  must  have  nnnparp/6  °  &  carPenter  s  workshop.  The  ancient  fireplace,  opposite  the  lower  bow  window  of  the 
employ  of  Messrs.  Holmes  and  Hall  3c  T'  SrfUf  Pnftme  state  :  Wltdda  tde  memory  of  one  of  the  persons  at  present  in  the 

consisted  of  two  chambers  the  lower  nr  1  ^  °fJtS  b£?'£n  samPtuou®1y  Sdt  were  quite  apparent.  This  part  of  the  building 

the  extremity  of  the  northern  corner  being  Centra ^  ^  th®  GOtMC  ^  * 

Of  the  haMo  which  yo/desS  bTthhteen  ^  f  5®  north:east  view>  is  the  Present  entrance  to  the  cellaring  or  vaults 

5  7  U  deSCead  thlrteeu  stePs'  aud  eater  the  Principal  vault,  which  answers  both  in  length  and  width  to  the 


ELEVATI  ON  OF  PART  OF  THE  INTERIOR  OF  CROSBY  HAIX 

^  called  tlie  Council  Room. 
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dimensions  of  tlie  hall.  At  six  feet  above,  level  with  the  pavement,  appear  four  recesses,  two  on  each  side,  which  originally  were 
intended  for  windows,  and  doubtless  were  so  used,  as  likewise  another  looking  towards  Great  St.  Helen’s,  but  now  bricked  up.  The 
altitude  of  these  recesses  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  pavement  of  Great  St.  Helen’s;  these  formerly  afforded  light  to  the  vaults; 
but  that  service  has  given  way  to  the  modern  improvements  of  Bishopsgate  Street,  and  is  lost  in  the  erection  of  the  public  house  at 
the  corner  of  the  entrance  to  St.  Helen’s  from  Bishopsgate  Street,  and  the  adjoining  houses  in  Great  St.  Helen’s.  The  old  gateway 
under  the  grated  window,  in  the  same  view,  is  the  entrance  to  the  vaulted  chambers  under  the  building,  and  at  present  is  in  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Mr.  Moule,  wine-merchant,  in  Great  St.  Helen’s,  who  has  them  in  use  as  wine-cellars ;  a  part  is  however  let  off,  for 
the  same  purpose,  to  Mr.  Currall,  who  keeps  the  public  house  the  corner  of  the  gateway  in  Bishopsgate  Street. 

At  the  north-east  end  of  the  upper  part  of  the  council-chamber  is  a  Gothic  door,  communicating  formerly  with  other  parts  of 
the  building,  with  carved  stone  door-case,  evidently  coeval  with  the  first  building  of  the  room.  At  the  extreme  north-west  end  of  the 
hall  is  a  small  Gothic  door,  that  probably  might  lead  to  a  music-gallery  on  the  north-west  side,  the  door  being  nearly  elevated  to  half 
the  height  of  the  roof.  The  ornamented  frieze  border  of  the  roof  of  the  great  hall  is  composed  of  various  carved  devices  in  wood, 
representing  grotesque  heads,  white  roses  (the  badge  of  the  royal  family  of  Edward  the  Fourth),  antique  shields,  and  oilier  emble¬ 
matical  devices,  totally  dissimilar  one  with  another.  , ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ... 

The  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  occasionally  visited  Crosby  Hall,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  roof,  that  he  employed  an  artist 
to  make  correct  drawings  of  the  whole,  and  built  his  celebrated  banquetting-room,  at  Arundel  Castle,  Sussex,  precisely  on  the  ^ 
model  of  mahogany.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1816,  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  stone-work  pillars  and  ornamental  masonry  of  the 
council-room  were  taken  down  by  order  of  the  proprietor,  Strickland  Freeman,  Esq.  and  removed  to  his  seat  at  Henley  upon 
Thames,  to  adorn  a  dairy  he  was  then  building  ;  the  masons  were  employed  six  weeks  on  this  occasion,  and  all  the  fragments  injured 

in  the  dilapidation  were  carefully  cemented,  and  packed  safe,  previously  to  removal  into  the  country. 

The  Plate  consisting  of  the  grotesque  ornaments  which  compose  the  frieze  that  adorns  the  ceiling  of  the  great  hall,  exhibits 
likewise  one  of  the  windows  with  the  ornamental  carved  mouldings  and  work,  with  which  all  the  others  are  similarly  adorned  The 
introduction  of  the  resemblances  of  Richard  III.  as  represented  by  the  two  principal  tragedians  of  modern  days,  Mr.  Kemble  and 
Mr.  Kean  are  inserted  as  applicable  to  Richard’s  residence  here  ;  and  as  the  windows  were  formerly  embellished  with  stained  glass 
thev  would  necessarily  have  made  a  similar  appearance  with  respect  to  effect  with  what  is  now  introduced.  The  stone-worked 
bracket  which  surmounts  the  window,  as  represented  in  the  Plate,  is  from  one  of  those  dilapidated  fragments  which  recently  were  to 
be  found  on  the  premises,  but  every  succeeding  day  carries  with  it  visible  proof  of  general  loss  in  these  ancient  ornaments. 


The  Bow-window  Recess  in  the  Hall  of  Crosby  Place,  with  the  Cellarage  Entrance,  Windows,  fyc.  of  the  Vaults  beneath. 

The  Recess  which  forms  the  interior  of  the  remaining  projecting  small  tower  and  Bow-window,  appertaining  to  the  hall  (a 
similar  one  to  which  likewise  projected  from  the  council-chamber),  has  been  partitioned  off  from  the  hall,  and  is  at  present  fitted 
up  as  a  counting-house,  although  the  dimensions  as  to  length  and  breadth  are  but  comparatively  small;  the  grand  effect  of  the 
beautiful  and  highly- ornamental  stone- worked  roof,  fails  not  to  attract  attention,  and  to  convey  to  the  mind  something  more  re¬ 
sembling  the  structure  of  a  side  chapel  appertaining  to  some  of  our  cathedrals,  than  the  embellishment  of  a  window  framed 
as  a  recess  or  break  in  a  hall  of  audience.  Hospitality,  in  former  times,  took  place  of  etiquette,  and  these  magnificent 
rooms  of  the  wealthy  founders  were  in  use  more  to  receive  and  entertain  their  friends  with  profuse  and  sumptuous  feasts  and 
banquets,  than  merely  to  receive  set  visits,  and  make  a  display  of  empty  parade :  m  proof  of  this,  we  have  only  to  instanc. 
the  memorable  feasting  of  Sir  Henry  Picard,  vintner.  Lord  Mayor  m  1356,  “  who,  in  one  day,  did  sumptuously  feas 
Edward  King  of  England,  John  King  of  France,  the  King  of  Ciprus  (then  arrived  m  England),  David  King  of  Scots, 
Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  with  many  noblemen  and  others;  and  after  the  sayd  Henry  Picard  kept  his  hall  against  all  com  mere 
whatsoever,  that  were  willing  to  play  at  dice  and  hazard :  in  like  manner  the  Lady  Margaret,  his  wife,  did  also  kepe  her  chambej 
to  the  same  intent.  The  King  of  Ciprus,  playing  with  Henry  Picard  m  his  hall,  did  wmne  of  him.  fifty  markes;  but  Henry, 
being  very  skilful  in  that  art,  altering  his  hand,  did  winne  of  the  same  King  the  same  fifty  markes,  and  fifty  markes  more ;  which, 
when  the  same  King  began  to  take  in  ill  part,  although  hee  dissembled  the  same,  Henry  said  unto  him  My  Lord  and  King  be  not 
‘  agreeved,  I  court  not  your  gold,  but  your  play;  for  I  have  not  bidd  you  hither  that  I  might  grieve,  but  that  amongst  other  things  I 
*  might  enjoy  your  play;’  and  gave  him  his  money  againe,  plentifully  bestowing  of  his  owne  amongst  the  retinue;  besides,  he  gave 
many  rich  gifts  to  the  King,  and  other  nobles  and  knights  who  dined  with  him,  to  the  great  glory  of  the  citizens  of  London  in 

those  days.” — Vide  Stow’s  Annals,  263.  -  ,  „  ,  „ 

So  wealthy  and  liberal  a  man  as  Sir  John  Crosby  appears  to  have  been,  we  may  naturally  suppose  was  not  wanting  in  depo¬ 
sition  to  keep  his  Hall  with  the  like  magnificence ;  and  though  it  does  not  appear  he  either  had  an  opportunity  to  least  as  many 
kings,  or  gamble  quite  so  high,  or  perhaps  at  all;  yet  royalty  did  not  disdain  to  take  up  its  residence  in  Sir  John  Crosby  s i  esta¬ 
blishment ;  and  it  will  never  fail  to  be  recorded,  that  Crosby  Place  was  considered  by  the  aspiring  and  ambitious  Richard  the  Third, 
as  a  palace  not  unworthy  his  residence. 


t  anti  <£fjutdj  of 

BISHOPSGATE  STREET. 

St  Helen,  to  whom  this  Priory  was  dedicated  by  Constantins  Chlorus,  Governor  of  Britain  under  the  Romans,  was  mother  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  the  first  Christian  Emperor  of  Rome.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Coe/,  Prince  of  the  Britons  and i  bora _at 
Colchester,  in  Essex,  according  to  the  British  Chronicles.  But  some  Greek  writers  among  whom  is  A lcephorus )  relate,  that  was 
born  at  Drepanum  in  Bithynia  in  Asia,  being  the  daughter  of  an  host  in  that  city,  who  brought  her  to  Constantins,  then  happe  a 
be  there  in  his  passage  as  Ambassador  into  Persia,  who  being  enamoured  with  her  rare  beauty  and  comeliness,  became  so  it 
her  as  to  have  a  child  by  her,  which  child  she  named  Constantine.  But  Cardinal  Baromus  disputes  this  story,  and  avers  that  she 

was  by  birth  a  Briton,  and  no  concubine  to  Constantius  Chlorus,  but  his  lawful  wife.  ,  .  Tpri1s.„i„m  nT,,i 

This  is  that  Helena  who  in  ancient  writings  is  named  Piissima  and  Venerabihs  Augusta.  She  went  to  Jerusalem,  a  d 
there  found  out  Christ’s  C^oss ;  and  ordained  Quirinius  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  She  afterwards  returned  ^  ^re  she  dM 

and  was  interred  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  326,  aged  80  years.  From  Rome  she  was  afterwards  translated  by  her  son 
to  Constantinople,  and  from  thence,  as  Peter  de  Natalibus  writes,  into  Venice,  where,  says  he,  her  body  lies  buried  in  a  tnonas  e  y 
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dedicated  to  her  name;  tat  others  say  her  body  eras  translated  to  Rheims,  where  her  translation  is  celebrated  yearly,  Feb.  7 i  and  at 

ROmBS.fe* * * §r1c.™e^>mUgJOTJLn  she  repaired  that  city,  adorning  the  same  with  many  goodly  churches  and  monuments  In 
Before  she  came  irora  churches  which  were  afterwards  dedicated  to  her  name.  In  her  native  country  of  Great 

many  other  places  she  writers  affirm)  she  left  some  memorials  of  herself,  for  she  built  (as  it  is  said)  the  walls  of 

Britain  (for  so  the >  mo  ^Jbedi  also  a  goodly  church  at  Bedford,  which,  being  turned  into  a  monastery,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Dancs°nabout  ft!e  year  ’  868.  Whosoever  desires  to  tead  more  of  St.  Helen,  may  be  satisfied  ont  of  Eusebius  in  Vita  Constant ini, 

‘  Peter  de  Natalibus,  Nicephorus,  and  divers  other  authors.  , 

Rujfinvs^  Soz  >f^;dation  of  the  prior/ 0f  St.  Helen  was  when  Alardus  de  Burnham  was  Dean  of  St  Paul’s,  about  the  year 

,0,0 Tn  the  Tatter  part  of  the  reign  of  King  John,  for  Dean  Burnham  died  on  the  14th  of  August,  1216.  The  permission  to  place 
NuS  there  was  -ranted  by  himself  and  the  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  to  William  Basing  (in  the  instrument  termed  “  William,  the  son 
of  William  the  Goldsmith’’),  who  was  patron  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Helen,  but  which  patronage  he  afterwards  vested  in  the 
newlv  founded  Convent.  This  permission,  or  grant,  with  a  translation  of  it,  follows  ;  as  also  certain  constitutions  made  for  the  Nuns, 
by  Reginald  Kentwood,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  the  Chapter,  in  the  year  1439.  These  Nuns,  it  should  be  observed,  were  of  the 
Benedictine  Order,  and  wore  a  black  habit,  with  a  cloak,  cowl,  and  veil. 

«  Priory  of  St.  Helen’s  next  the  Way  of  Bishops  gate  Streete,  in  the  City  of  London .* 


“  Of  the  constituting  of  Nuns  in  the  same. 

«  Know  all  present  and  to  come,  that  I,  Alardus,  Dean  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  London,  and  the  Chapter  of  the  same 
church  do  grant  to  William,  the  son  of  William  the  Goldsmith,  patron  of  the  church  of  St.  Helen,  London,  that  he  may  constitute 
Nuns  in  the  same  church  for  the  perpetual  service  of  God  therein,  and  may  bestow  on  the  society  of  the  same,  the  right  of  patronage 
to  the  said  church,  as  the  same  was  granted  to  him  by  our  predecessors ;  provided  that  the  Prioress  or  other  governing  such  house 
(after  election  made  by  the  same),  do  make  presentation  thereof  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  London,  and  swear  fidelity  to  the  same 
Dean  and  Chapter,  as  well  for  such  church,  as  for  a  pension  or  annuity  of  half  a  mark,  payable  within  eight  days  of  Easter;  and 
that  they  do  further  swear,  not  to  alienate  such  before-mentioned  patronage,  or  to  subject  their  Convent  to  any  other  control.  And 
we  do  moreover  grant,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  that  the  said  Society  or  Convent,  so  to  be  erected,  may  appropriate  and  convert  to  their 
own  use  all  obventions  belongiug  to  the  said  Church,  excepting  the  aforesaid  pension,  they  discharging  all  episcopal  dues  appertaining 
to  the  said  Church  :  and  if  it  shall  happen  that  the  Nuns  of  such  Convent  shall  conduct  themselves  improperly,  we  grant  the  same 
to  men  of  reli-ion,  to  hold  without  molestation,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  mentioned  with  respect  to  such  Nuns;  and  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  hind  themselves  similarly  towards  them :  and  that  this  our  grant  and  concession,  and  all  other  our  engagements,  may  be  held 
in  perpetual  remembrance  and  firmly  observed,  we  have  caused  the  same  to  be  done  in  the  form  of  a  hand-writing ;  the  one  part 
whereof  to  be  kept  by  us,  and  the  other  by  the  said  William  and  the  said  Nuns,  and  have  mutually  sealed  the  same,  &c.  Witness, 
Alardus,  Dean  of  London,  and  others.”f 


( 


“  Constitutions  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul,  London,  to  be  observed  by  the  Nuns  of  the 

Convent  of  St.  Helen,  near  Bishopsgate,  within  the  City  of  London.% 

“  §  Reynold  Kentwode,  Dean  and  Chapeter  of  the  Church  of  Poules,  to  the  religious  women,  Prioresse  and  Covent  of  the 
Priory  of  Seynt  Eleyns,  of  owre  patronage  and  jurisdictyon  immediat,  and  every  Nunne  of  the  sayde  Priory,  gretyng  in  God,  with 
desyre  of  religyous  observances  and  devocyon.  For  as  moche  as  in  owre  visitacyon  ordinarye  in  youre  Priorye  boothe  in  the  hedde, 
and  in  the  membris  late  actually  exersyd,  we  have  founden  many  defautes  and  excesses,  the  whiche  ne  dythe  notory  correccyon  and 
reformacyon,  we,  wyllyng  vertu  to  be  cherished,  and  holy  relygion  for  to  be  kepte,  as  in  the  rules  in  youre  ordyerre,  we  ordeyne 
and  make  certeyne  Ordenauns  and  Injunccyons,  weche  we  sende  you  wrete  and  seeled  undir  owre  commone  seele,  for  to  be  kepte  in 
forme  as  thei  ben  articled  and  wretyn  unto  you. 

“  Firste,  we  ordeyne  and  enjoyne  yow,  that  devyne  servyce  be  don  by  yow  duly  nythe  and  day,  and  silence  duly  kepte  in  the 
tyme  and  place,  aftir  the  observaunce  of  yowre  religiune. 

“  Also  we  ordavne  and  enjoyne  you  Prioresse  and  Covente,  and  eche  of  you  synglerly,  that  ye  make  due  and  hole  confession  to 
the  confessor  assigned  be  us. 

“Also  we  enjoyne  yow  Prioresse  and  Covent,  that  ye  ordeyne  convenyent  place  of  firmarye,  in  the  wiche  youre  seeke  sustres 
may  be  honestly  kepte  and  relevyd  with  the  costes  and  expences  of  yowre  house,  acustomed  in  the  relygion  durynge  the  tyme  of 
heere  sikenesse. 

“  Also  we  enjoyne  you  Prioresse,  that  ye  kepe  youre  dortour,  and  ly  thereinne  by  nythe,  aftyr  observaunce  of  yowre  religion, 
without  that  the  case  be  suche  that  the  lawe  and  the  observaunce  of  yonre  religione  suffreth  yow  to  do  the  contrarye. 

“  Also  we  ordeyne  and  injoyne  yow  Prioresse  and  Covent,  that  noo  seculere  be  lokkyed  withinne  the  boundes  of  the  cloystere; 
ne  no  seculere  personnes  come  withinne  aftyr  the  belle  of  complyne,  except  wym-ment  servauntes  and  made  childeryne  lerners,  also 
a^mitte  noone  sojournauntes  wymment  withoute  lycence  of  us. 


*  Mon.  Angl.  tom.  ii.  p.  895.  Ex  Cod.  MS.  penes  Dec.  et  Capit.  Eccl.  Cath.  S.  Pauli  Lond.  (A),  f.  24,  b. 

TU"ir  i  praesentes  et  futuri,  quod  Ego,  Alardus,  Ecclesi®  S.  Pauli  Lond.  Decanus,  et  ejuBdem  Ecclesi©  capitulum,  concessimus 

i  le  mo  nlio  WiUielmi  Aurifabri, Patrono  Ecclesise  S.  Helenas,  Lond.  ut  constituat  in  eadem  ecclesia  Moniales,  Deo  ibidem  imperpetuum 
Bern  uras,  et  collegio  ibidem  constituo  jus  patronatus  ejusdem  Ecclesise,  quod  a  praedecessoribus  nostris  ei  fuerat  concessum,  conferat ;  ita  quidem 
lcunH'  1°K‘em  nomine  Prioressae  ministrabit,  post  electionem  ab  eodern  Collegio  factum,  Decano  et  Capitulo  Lond.  prsBsentetur,  et  jure 
naeutatem  Decano  et  Capitulo,  earn  de  ipsa  Ecclesia,  quam  de  pensione  dimidi©  marcae  annum,  infra  octo  dies  Pasch©  solvenda,  et  de  jure 
parroDatus  non  ahenando  et  quod  nulh  alio  Collegio  se  subjiciet.  Concessimus  etiam,  quantum  in  nobis  est,  quod  collegium  ibi  statutum 
arl  T^Sl°  ^Gn  lonef.  8Upradict©  Ecclesise,  excepta  dicta  pensione,  in  usus  proprios  convertat ;  idem  quoq’.  collegium  omnia  onera  episcopalia 
mn ^)ne  pcrtinentia,  sustinebit.  Si  autem  in  loco  supra  dicto,  aliquocasu  fortuito,  conversatio  Monialium esse  desierit,  concessi- 

Lond  pt-  r  Cm*  V/ri  TV181091’  a  COI1tradictione,  secundum  formam  de  Monialibus  superius  expressum,  constituantur ;  et  simili  modo  Decano 
»hir  c  3?!  U  °,°  'Sen  u(-  Ft  autem  hujus  concessiones  nostrae,  necnon  et  totius  conventionis  nror  imperpetuum  memoria  firmiter  tenfi- 
’t  observetur’ jpsum  totum  sub  forma  Cyrographi, scribi  fecimus,  Ac.  Hiis  testibus,  Alardus,  Lond.  Decano  et  aliis.” 

infra  civitatem  London  tanSntS™  *  Capitulum  Ecclesi®  Cathedralis  S.  Pauli,  Lond.  fact®,  Moniales  Csenobii  S.  Helen®  prope  Bishopsgate, 

§  Ex  ipso  autogr.  in  Bibl.  Hutton. 
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"Also  we  ordeyne  and  enjoyne  yow  Prioresse  and  Covent,  that  ye,  ne  noone  of  yowre  sustres  use  nor  haunte  any  place  witlnune 
the  Priory,  thoroghe  the  wiche  evel  suspeccyone  or  sclaundere  mythe  aryse;  weche  places,  for  certeyne  causes  that  move  us,  we 
wryte  not  here  inne  in  oure  present  injunccyone,  but  wole  notyfie  to  yow  Prioresse;  nor  have  no  lokyng  nor  spectacles  owte  warde, 
thorght  the  wiche  ye  mythe  falle  in  worldlye  delectacyone. 

“  Also  we  ordeyne  and  enjoyne  yow  Prioresse  and  Covent,  that  somme  sadde  woman  and  discrete  of  the  seyde  religione, 
honest,  well  named,  be  assigned  to  the  shittving  (shutting)  of  the  cloyster’  dorvs,  and  kepying  of  the  keyes,  that  nou  persone  have 
entre  ne  issu  into  the  place  aftyr  complyne  belle ;  nethir  in  noo  other  tyme  be  the  wiche  the  place  may  be  disclaundered  in  tyme 
comyng. 

“  Also  we  ordeyne  and  enjoyne  yow  Prioresse  and  Covent,  that  noo  seculere  wymmen  slepe  be  nythe  with  inne  the  dortour, 
with  owte  specialle  graunte  hadde  in  the  Chapter  House,  among  yow  alle. 

“Also  we  ordeyne  and  enjoyne  yow,  that  noone  of  yow  speke  ne  comone  with  no  seculere  persone;  ne  sende  ne  receyve 
letteres  myssyves  or  geftes  of  any  seculere  persone,  with  oute  lycence  of  the  Prioresse  :  and  that  there  be  an  other  of  youre  sustres 
present,  assigned  be  the  Prioresse  to  here  and  record  the  honeste  of  bothe  partyes,  in  suche  commynication :  and  such  letters  or 
geftes  sent  or  recyved  may  turne  into  honeste  and  wurchepe,  and  none  into  vilanye,  ne  disclaundered  of  youre  honeste  and  religione. 

“Also  we  ordeyne  and  enjoyne  you  Prioresse  and  Covent,  that  none  of  youre  sustres  be  admitted  to  noone  office  but  they  that 
'  be  of  gode  name  and  fame. 

“Also  we  ordeyne  and  enjoyne  you,  that  ye  ordeyne  and  chese  on  of  yowre  sustres,  honeste,  abilie,  and  cunnvng  of  discreyone, 
the  whiche  can,  may,  and  schall  have  the  charge  of  teching  and  informacyone  of  youre  sustres  that  beu  uncunnying,  for  to  teche  hem 
here  service,  and  the  rule  of  here  religione. 

“  Also  for  as  moche  that  diverce  fees,  perpetuelle  corrodies,  and  lyvers  have  be  grauntyd  before  this  tyme  to  diverce  officers  of 
youre  house,  and  other  persones,  weche  have  hurt  the  house,  and  be  cause  of  delapidacyone  of  the  godys  of  youre  seyde  howse,  we 
ordeyne  and  enjoine  yow,  that  ye  reserve  noone  officere  to  no  perpetuelle  fee  of  office,  ne  graunte,  no  annuete,  corody,  ne  lyvery, 
withowt  specialle  assent  of  us. 

“Also  we  enjoyne  yow,  that  alle  daunsyng  and  revelyng  be  utterlely  forborne  among  yow,  except  Christmasse  and  other  honest 
tymys  of  recreacyone,  among  youre  selfe  usyd,  in  absence  of  seculers  in  alle  wyse. 

“Also  we  enjoyne  you  Prioresse,  that  there  may  be  a  doore  at  the  nonnes’  quere,  that  noo  straungers  may  loke  on  them,  nor 
they  on  the  straungers,  wanne  thei  bene  at  divyne  service.  Also  we  ordene  and  injoyne  yow  Prioresse,  that  there  be  made  a  hache 
of  cenabyle*  heythe,  crestyd  withe  pykys  of  herne,  to  fore  the  entre  of  yowre  kechyne,  that  noo  straunge  pepille  may  entre  with 
certeyne  cleketts  avysed  be  yow  and  be  yowre  st’ward  to  suche  personys  as  yow  and  hem  thynk  onest  and  conabell. 

“  Also  we  enjoyne  yow" Prioresse,  that  non  nonnes  have  noo  keyes  of  the  posterne  doore  that  gothe  owte  of  the  cloystere  in 
the  churcheyard  but  the  Prioresse,  for  there  is  moche  comyng  in  and  owte  unlefulle  tymys. 

“Also  we  ordeyne  and  enjoyne,  that  no  nonnes  have,  ne  receyve  noo  schuldrin  wythhem  into  the  howse  forseyde,  but  yif  that 
the  profite  of  the  comonys  turne  to  the  vayle  of  the  same  howse. 

“Thes  Ordenauns  and  Injunccyons,  and  iche  of  them,  as  thei  be  rehersid  above,  we  send  unto  yow  Prioresse  and  Convent, 
chargvng  and  commaunding  yow,  and  iche  of  yow  alle,  to  kepe  hem  truly  and  holy  in  vertu  of  obedience,  and  upon  peyne  of  contempte : 
and  that  ye  doo  them  be  redde  and  declared  foure  tymes  of  the  yeere  in  yowre  chapele  before  yow,  and  that  thei  may  be  hadde  in 
mynde,  and  kepte  under  peyne  of  excommunicacyone,  and  other  lawfulle  peynes,  to  be  yove  into  the  persone  of  yow  Prioresse, 
and  into  singuler  persones  of  the  Covent,  wheche  we  purpose  to  use  agens  yow,  in  case  that  ye  disobeve  us;  reservyng  to  us  and  owre 
successours  poure  thes  forsayde  ordinaunces  and  injunctiouns  to  chaunge,  adde,  and  diminue,  and  with  hem  despence,  as  ofte  as 
the  case  requirethe  and  it  is  needfulle.  In  to  whiche  witnesse  we  sette  oure  common  seele,  yovvn  in  owre  Chapitter  Howse,  the  xxi 
day  of  the  monyth  of  June,  the  yere  of  owre  Lord  Mccccxxxix.  et  anno  regni  Regis  Heurici  Sexti,  post  conquasstum,  decimo 
septimo.” 

At  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  this  Priory  was  surrendered,  25th  of  November,  30  Henry  VIII.  and  was  then  valued  at 
314Z.  2s.  6d.  according  to  Dugdale,  and  376/.  6s.  as  Speed.  After  the  suppression.  King  Henry  VIII.  in  the  thirty-third  of  his 
reign,  gave  the  site  of  the  Priory  and  its  Church,  called  the  Nuns’  Church,  to  Richard  Williams,  alias  Cromwell:  and  Edward  VI. 
in  the  fourth  of  his  reign,  by  his  letters  patent,  bearing  date  the  1st  of  April,  conferred  the  jurisdiction  of  this  place  on  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  his  successors,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Queen  Mary  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign ;  though  since  it  has  been 
granted  back,  as  also  the  advowson  of  the  Church,  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  who  are  both  patrons  and  ordinaries  ot 
the  place,  and  collate  to  this  Church  as  a  vicarage. 

The  Nuns’  Hall,  and  other  houses  thereto  appertaining,  were,  after  the  dissolution,  purchased  by  the  Leather-sellers,  a  society 
incorporated  by  letters  patent  of  the  twenty-second  of  Henry  VI.  anno  1442,  by  the  name  of  the  Wardens  and  Society  of  the 
Mystery  or  Art  of  Leather-sellers  of  the  City  of  London,  who  converted  the  Nuns’  Hall  into  a  Common  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  their  occasional  meetings  and  settlement  of  accounts ;  and  it  continued  in  such  use,  until  it  was  demolished,  with  the  other 
remnants  of  the  old  Priory,  in  1799,  to  make  way  for  the  foundation  for  the  present  St.  Helen’s  Place. 

This  Priory  and  magnificent  Hall  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  Little  St.  Helen’s,  a  good  large  place,  having  one  or  two 
courts  within  it,  with  good  old  timber  houses,  well  inhabited  by  merchants  and  opulent  traders ;  likewise  some  alms-houses  built 
by  Sir  Andrew  Judd,  for  six  poor  alms-people;  and  for  the  endowment  of  which  Sir  Andrew  gave  lands  to  the  Skinners,  out  of  which 
they  were  to  give  4s.  every  week  to  the  six  poor  alms-people,  8 d.  the  piece,  and  25s.  4 d.  the  year  in  coals  for  ever. 

The  general  view  given  of  the  ruins  of  this  ancient  Priory  and  religious  structure,  dedicated  to  St.  Helen,  as  represente  in 
the  prospect  delineated  S.  E.  reminds  us  rather  of  some  romantic  fragment  of  antiquity  to  be  found  in  distant  counties,  than  o  one 
situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  populous  city  of  London;  and  were  it  not  for  the  modern  buildings  made  out  in  tie  ac 
ground,  which  exhibit  the  nature  of  the  adjoining  neighbourhood,  a  spectator  might  be  led  to  imagine  the  scene  no  other  than  many 
miles  distant  from  the  metropolis  of  England ;  yet  it  is  most  certain  that  it  represents  nothing  more  than  paits  ot  t  le  c  ois  ers 
and  adjoining  buildings  of  St.  Helen’s  Priory,  previous  to  its  entire  demolition,  as  above  noticed.  The  drawing  was  mac  e  on  e 
spot  at  the  time  the  workmen  were  employed,  and  shows  the  S.  E.  view  of  the  still  remaining  Church,  and  a  fait  i  u  represen  a  ion 

of  what  appeared  in  the  year  1799.  ,  ,  r  1 

The  Nuns’  Dining  Hall,  or  Refectory,  a  view  of  which  is  represented  over  that  of  the  two  crypts  at  the  south  end,  was  formed 
of  the  best  joiners’ and  plaisterers’ work  in  the  kingdom  ;  the  screen  was  most  elegantly  worked,  haling  six  co  umns  o  e  onic 
order  richly  adorned ;  and  the  curiously  fret-worked  ceiling,  panelled  wainscot,  richly  worked  window  abutments,  Co  ic  recesses, 


•  Query.  Reasonable. 
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a„d  grand  stone-worked  arched  entrance,  rendered  the  appearance  of  the  whole,  when  perfect,  a  scene  truly  striking  and  sublimely 
grand.  Enough  is  preserved  in  the  view  of  the  great  south  window,  to  ascertain  its  immense  magnitude;  and  from  the  number  of 
the  other  windows  that  ornamented  this  apartment,  sufficient  light  must  have  been  admitted  to  dispel  the  gloom  which  generally 

pervades  most  ancient  buildings.  . 

The  two  Crypts  under  the  great  Hall,  communicating  with  each  other  (views  of  which,  from  the  north  and  south,  are  given  in 
the  Plates),  were  probably  occasionally  in  use  by  the  Nuns,  for  devotional  exercise  and  meditation  :  indeed,  the  Roman  calendar 
abounds  with  saints  sufficient  to  furnish  the  religious  orders  with  prayers  and  masses,  four  or  five  times  every  day  throughout  the  year. 

The  view  of  the  second  Crypt,  looking  from  the  south,  was  taken  immediately  after  the  demolishing  of  the  Hall  and  other 
buildings  above;  and  in  the  same  Plate  are  represented  specimens  of  the  architecture  of  the  building,  which  is  Norman:  the  parts, 
delineated  are  the  piscina  on  the  west  side  of  the  double  range  of  vaulting,  the  springer  to  the  arched  head  of  the  passage,  the  arched 
passage  on  the  west  side  of  the  double  range,  elevation  of  the  base,  and  plan  of  one  of  the  columns  and  springers  which  support' 
the  arched  roof  of  the  same. 

In  the  plan  of  the  Nunnery  are  shown  the  entrances  to  Crypts  by  the  vaulted  passages,  one  of  which  was  fifty-six  feet  in  extent, 
looking  to  the  north:  it  will  also  be  observed,  that  the  Crypt  to  the  north  was  considerably  larger  than  that  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  building.  The  situation  where  the  Nuns  were  placed,  in  order  to  have  a  complete  view  of  the  altar  of  the  conventual  church,  isr 
described  by  slanting  apertures  made  through  the  Church  wall;  this  church  was  divided  from  that  of  the  parish  (also  under  the 
same  roof)  by  a  partition,  since  taken  down.  ■ 

The  Church  of  St.  Helen  is  situate  in  a  fair  court  or  square  on  the  east  side  of  Bishopsgate  Street,  in  Bishopsgate  Ward,  and 
has  a  retired  and  pleasing  appearance  :  but  that  there  was  a  more  ancient  church  here  before  the  founding  of  the  said  Priory, 
appears  by  an  agreement  or  grant  (preserved  in  Newcourt’s  Repertorium)  to  the  Canons  of  St.  PauPs  by  one  Ranulph  and  Robert- 
his  son.  After  this  the  Church  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  by  the  death  of  the  grantors  above  named,  and  of  a 
third  person,  to  whom  they  had  reserved  it  during  his  life:  they  granted  the  right  of  patronage  to  the  William,  mentioned,  the 
sou  of  William  the  Goldsmith,  who  afterwards  applied  himself  to  Alardus  the  Dean,  and  the  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  got  leave 
of  them  to  found  a  Priory  for  Nuns  here. 

The  present  Church  of  St.  Helen’s  is  a  venerable  structure,  and  being  much  decayed,  was  begun  to  be  repaired  in  the  year  1631', 
and  was  fully  restored,  and  in  every  part  richly  beautified,  at  the  qost  and  charge  of  the  parishioners  in  the  year  1633 — William 
Hurt,  Thomas  Aldridge,  Churchwardens.  The  charge  of  this  great  reparation  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £1300  and  upwards. 

This  Church  fortunately  escaped  the  destructive  fire  of  London  in  1666,  and  is  a  Gothic  structure  of  the  lighter  kind,  consisting 
of  a  plain  body  with  large  windows.  The  tower  was  not  built  till  the  year  1669,  and  is  wrought  with  rustic  at  the  corners,  crowned 
with  a  turret  and  dome,  with  a  bell  in  it.  It  appears  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  had  promised  to  have  built  a  steeple,  in  recompense  for 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  erection  of  his  monument  in  the  Church,  but  by  an  oversight  (it  is  presumed)  in  his  will,  no  provision 
was  made  for  that  purpose. 

The  parsonage  of  St.  Helen’s  was  in  the  Crown  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  a  lease  whereof  she  granted  about  the 
year  1588  to  one  Captain  Nicholas  Oseley,  for  his  good  service  against  the  Spaniards:  this  Oseley  being  in  Spain  in  those  eventful 
aud  dangerous  times,  had  sent  very  good  intelligence  thence;  and  likewise  in  the  fight  against  the  Spanish  fleet  in  1588  :  whereupon. 

owaid,  Lord  Admiral,  sent  a  letter  in  his  behalf  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  that  for  the  causes  above  mentioned  it  was  the  Queen’s 
pleasure  that  he  should  stay  the  same  parsonage,  that  no  lease  of  it  in  the  meanwhile  should  be  granted  out  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  should  prevent  the  reward  of  one  that  had  so  well  deserved  in  adventuring  his  life  so  many  ways  in  Her  Majesty’s  service. 

But  before  this,  in  the  10th  Elizabeth,  xMay  27th,  the  Queen  granted  to  Cwsar  Adelmare  and  Thomas  Colsil  the  rectory, 
parish  church  messuage,  tithes,  &c.  for  twenty-one  years,  reserving  unto  her  Majesty  and  her  heirs  the  advowson  of  the  vicarage. 

Ihe  rectory  came  afterwards  to  Michael  Stanhope,  Esq.  and  Edward  Stanhope,  LL.D.  and  one  of  the  Masters  of  the 
Court  ot  Chancery,  £l0  to  be  issuing  from  the  said  rectory  every  year,  joro  stipendio,  i.  e.  for  a  salary  to  a  sufficient  preacher  of 
rPctnrv\°nh’rl°  the.  Bishop  of  London  :  the  parish  have  a  copy  of  the  Queen’s  sale,  granting  to  them  ‘‘  the  whole 

IlUh/n  dChU1Cv.0fSt’  Wlth.their  r,Shts’  “embers,  and  appurtenances,  late  belonging  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Elen's ;  and 

date,  at  ^  ^  «“•”  >**" 

are  ”*  C“tljr  “4  maS“9c“t-  “*■>*  '"*■«“  PersOT» 

Thomas  Langton ,  Chaplain,  buried  iu  the  choir,  1350. 

beauShed  H  "1°"’  kte  wife  ?{  SirrT  John  Vavasor>  Knight;  which  Lady,  by  will,  dated  May  14,  1509, 

nffiSfofTh^l^nr611  Tv  th£monastei7  °f  St-  Helen,  within  Bishopsgate,  London,  in  the  Chapel  of  our  Lady  in  the 
north  side  of  the  chapel,  and  gave  the  Prioress  and  Convent  of  the  same  a  basin  and  ewer  of  silver. 

suit  of  copes  and  £-20  eut  eman  Usher  of  the  Privy  Chamber  of  the  King,  to  the  Prioress  and  Convent  of  this  Monastery  a 

14 -,8  “  Rafe  °-f^e  THnity  and  a  high  altar  of  St.  Helen,  to  which  much  devotion  was  paid.  In  the  vear 

Street  ^  US  f111’  to  be  buried  before  the  Tiunitie,  in  St.  Helen’s  parish  in  Bishopsgate 

a  bkck  velvet  aud  a  black  velvet  cloke.  //cm,  I  bequeath  tl  the  high  aultare  of 

K5  Sr and  heir  to  Rober‘ Lord  dw  *  ><*>• 

John  Gower,  Steward  of  St.  Helen’s,  1512. 

John  Rochester,  Esq.  Serjeant  of  the  Pantry  to  Henrv  VIII. 

‘r  Sunctlo  and  Sir  William  Sanctlo,  father  and  son. 

ir  illiam  Pickering  and  Sir  William  Pickering,  father  and  son. 

Ahanor,  daughter  to  Sir  Thomas  Butler,  Lord  Sudley. 

William  Hollis ,  Maior,  1540. 

Sir  Andrew  Jud,  Maior,  1551. 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  Mercer,  1579. 

William  Skegges,  Serjeant,  Poulter. 

lVLrrd  (lrttSiam'  Son  t0  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  1564. 

Shenffot  London-  *  -<<  -  famous  «*  u.  ^  ***** 
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Johannes  Spencer,  Eques  Auratus,  Civis  et  Senator  Londinensis,  ejvsdsm  Clvitatis  Prcetor,  Anno  Dorn.  .  1594.  Qui  ex 
Alicia  Bromfeldia  Uxore,  unicam  reliquit  Filiam  Elizabeth,  Gulielmo  Baroni  Compton  enuptam.  Obiit  30  die  Martii.  Anno  Salutu 

M.D.C.1X.  m  ...  ,  , 

John  Robinson,  merchant  of  the  staple  in  England,  free  of  the  Merchant  Tailors,  and  sometime  Alderman  of  London ;  and 

Christian  his  wife:  she  died  April  24,  1592,  and  her  husband,  Feb.  19,  1599. 

William  Kenwin,  Freemason,  died  Dec.  26,  1594. 

Abraham  Onelius,  a  learned  preacher  of  the  French  Church. 

John  Wartanus,  an  Armenian  Merchant,  born  in  Persia,  died  April  7,  1662. 

Sir  Julius  Adelmare,  alias  Ccesar,  Knt.  Doctor  of  both  Laws,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  died  April  18,  1636,  aged  75. 
Martin  Bond,  Esq.  He  was  captain,  in  the  year  1588,  in  the  camp  at  Tilbury ;  died  in  May  1643,  aged  85. 

Gervase  Renesby,  died  Anno  1704. 

Francis  Bancroft,  one  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  officers,  who,  having  in  the  course  of  many  years  amassed  a  very  considerable 
fortune  bv  oppressive  means,  left  the  principal  part  of  it  in  trust  to  the  Drapers’  Company  to  found  and  maintain  an  almshouse 
and  a  school,  and  to  keep  this  monument  in  repair:  he  is  embalmed  in  a  chest,  made  with  a  lid,  having  a  pair  of  hinges  without 
any  fastening,  and  a  piece  of  square  glass  in  the  lid  just  over  his  face.  It  is  a  very  plain  monument,  almost  square,  and  has  a  door 
for  the  sexton  on  certain  occasions  to  go  in  and  clear  it  from  dust  and  cobwebs.  The  minister  has  twenty  shillings  for  preaching  a 
sermon  once  a  year  in  commemoration  of  Mr.  Bancroft’s  charities,  on  which  occasion  the  almsmen  and  scholars  attend  at  church, 
and  are  entertained  with  a  good  dinner. 

With  many  other  persons  of  inferior  note.  ... 

The  exterior  of  the  Church  presents  the  south-west  view  taken  from  the  back  of  Crosby  Hall;  the  adjoining  houses  were 
introduced  to  show  the  state  of  its  neighbourhood :  the  two  large  windows,  one  of  which  is  over  the  portico  entrance,  are  similar 
in  shape  and  dimension  to  that  formerly  in  the  great  Hall  of  the  Priory.  , 

The  south-west  view  of  the  interior  of  the  Church,  taken  at  the  time  the  pews  were  removed  for  a  very  extensive  repair  and 
improvement  in  the  year  1808,  shows  the  situation  of  the  monuments  in  that  part  of  the  edifice;  viz.  Captain  Bond’s,  Gaussen  s, 
Bond  Sen.,  Rev.  J.  Standish’s,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham’s,  Sir  William  Pickering’s,  together  with  Sir  John  and  Lady  Crosby’s.  The 
ground-plan  of  the  Church,  accompanying  that  of  the  Nunnery,  exhibits  the  relative  situation  of  every  monument  within  the  walls 

of  this  sacred  building. 

BUILDINGS  COMPOSING  ST.  HELEN’S  PRIORY. 


We  shall  finish  our  account  of  this  ancient  Priory  and  Church,  by  enumerating  some  of  the  principal  buildings  of  winch  it  con¬ 
sisted,  when  in  a  perfect  state,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  better  understand  the  accompanying  Plan,  and  the  other  Plates  before 

nUuded  to.^  ,  g  of  the  Nunnery  mentioned  in  Kentwode’s  Constitutions,  are  more  particularly  named— a  firmayre,”  or 

hospital  for  “  seeke  sustres  ;”  “  a  dorture,”  or  dormitory  ;  the  cloister,  with  its  doors  (one  of  which  was  a  “  posterne  doore  going  out  of 
the  cloystere  into  the  churche-yard”) ;  the  kitchen,  with  its  hatch,  guarded  by  iron  spikes  ;  and  the  "  Nonnes  Quere,  with  its  door 
In  the  survey  made  at  the  dissolution,  some  of  the  above,  with  other  places,  are  thus  further  noticed  :*  lhe  gate-house,  or  chief 
entrance,  leading  from  Bishopsgate  Street.  This  stood  where  was  formerly  the  entrance  to  Little  St.  Helen’s,  and  where  is  now 
the  opening  to  St.  Helen’s  Place.  It  is  described  as  leading  to  an  outer  court,  surrounded  with  chambers,  houses,  aud  buildings, 
probably  occupied  by  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  establishment.  This  outer  court  occupied  the  first  small  square  on  entering 
into  Little  St.  Helen’s,  where,  before  the  late  alterations,  a  meeting-house,  &c.  stood.  It  led,  by  an  entry  to  a  second  or  inner 
court  likewise  surrounded  with  buildings  (to  guard  it  from  the  gaze  of  the  neighbouring  houses),  and  where  were  the  steward  s 
lod°-ina-  and  counting-house.  You  then  came  to.  what  might  be  properly  termed  the  interior  of  the  Convent,  where  stood  its  prin¬ 
cipal  and  finest  buildings.  These  consisted  more  particularly  of  the  hall,  kitchen,  cloisters,  the  great  or  convent  parlour ;  the 
chapter-house,  the  fratry,  the  dorture,  evidence  house,  &c.  The  situation  of  all  these,  and  their  contiguity  to  each  other,  are 
distinctly  marked  out  in  the  survey.  The  “faire  kechinge,”  with  its  pastry  house,  larder  houses,  &c.  was  the  first  building  after 
passing  through  the  inner  court;  and  was  adjoined,  on  its  east  end,  by  a  passage  leading  to  the  hall,  and  a  small  ante-room. 
This  passage  (which  was  a  vaulted  one)  is  marked  in  the  Plan  by  the  letter  A.  It  led  to  the  crypts  under  the  same  hall  and  ante¬ 
room  which  are  described  as  having  various  offices,  or  “howses  of  office,”  in  them,  and  to  have  adjoined  the  cloister  there  (i.e.  the 
east  side  of  it),  where  also  was  the  great  chamber  called  «  the  covent  parlor.”  This  first  crypt  was  the  one  to  which  the  passage 
A  leads  in  the  Plan,  and  is  the  same  of  which  the  view  is  given  in  Plate  I.  looking  from  the  north.  It  had  two  doorways  leading  to 
the  cloisters,  which  are  shown  on  the  right  hand  of  the  view.  The  first  of  these,  opening  to  the  second  passage  marked  in  the  plan, 
was  a  piece  of  very  solid  masonry,  and  is  delineated  in  Plate  II.  as  an  “  arched  passage  on  the  west  side  of  the  double  cloister. 

*  “The  Parishe  of  Saint  Elenes,  within  the  Citie  of  London,  and  the  Sciteofthelate  Priory  therein.”— “Fyrste,  the  cheaf  entre,  or  cominer 
in  to  the  same  late  Priory  ys  in  and  by  the  street  gate  lyying  in  the  parishe  of  St.  Ele.  es,  in  Bishopsgate-street,  which  leadeth  to  a  little  cowrte 
nextadioning  to  the  same  gate,  havinge  chambers,  bowses,  and  buvldinges,  environinge  the  same,  out  of  wc  cowrte  there  is  an  entre  leadings 
to  an  inner  fowrte  wch  on  the  North  side  is  also  likewise  environed  wth  edificyons  and  buyldings,  called  the  Stewards  lodging,  with  a  counting 
house  appertennme  to  the  same.  Item,  next  to  the  same  cowrte  ther  ys  a  faire  kechinge,  withe  a  pastery  house,  larder  houses,  and  other  howses 
of  office9  apperteninge  to  the  same ;  and  at  the  Est  ende  of  the  same  kechyn  and  entre  leadinge  to  the  same  hall,  w  a  little  parlor  adioyning  hav¬ 
ing  under  the  same  hall  aud  parlor  sondrie  howses  of  office,  next  adioyning  to  the  cloyster  ther,  and  one  howse  called  the  Covent  parlor.  em, 
in  fair  chambers  adioyninge  to  the  hall,  whearof  the  one  over  the  entree  leadinge  to  the  cloyster,  thother  over  the  buttree,  and  the  third  over  the 
larder^  Hem  from  the  said  entre  by  the  hall  to  the  cloyster,  w*  cloyster  yet  remaneth  holly  leaded,  and  at  the  North  side  ot  the  same  cloyster  a 
faire  lone  howst  called  the  Fratree.  Item,  at  thest  ende  of  the  same  cloyster,  a  lodginge  called  the  buppryor  s  lodpng,  w  a  l. tie  gardin  lemg 
to  Se  same  And  by  the  same  lodginge  a  pare  of  staires  leading  to  the  dortor,  at  the  South  end  whearof  ther  is  a  little  howse,  wherein  the  evidence 
of  the  saffi  howse  nowe don remayne,  >  all  howste  and  lodg.nges  vnder  the  same  dortor.  Item,  at  the  West  ende  of  the  same  cloyster,  a  dore 
leadinge  in  toThe  minneslate^uire,  extending  from  the  dore  out  of  the  churche-y-rde  unto  the  lampe  or  perticyon  devidin  the  priorye  from 
the  parishe  wch  is  hollv  leaded^  Item,  at  the  estende  of  the  said  cloyster,  an  entre  leading  to  a  little  garden,  and  out  of  the  same  litte  ga  den 
toVSfre  »Jden ^  the  CoVent  garden,  conteninge  by  estimacion  half  an  acre.  And,  at  the  North  end  of  the  said  garden,  a  dore  leading 

to  ano AernXi  tL  k^hinggardra  ;  and  at  the  West  ende  of  the  same  ther  is  a  dovehowshe  ;  and  m  the  same  garden  a  dore  to  a  fame 

woXerdew* howses partic’ons,  and  gardens,  w‘Mn  the  same  woodyerd.  A  tenement,  w*  a  garden,  a  stable,  and  other  th appurtenances  to 
thesame  belonging8, Called  Elizabeth  Hawte’s  lodginge.  All  which  premiaaes  ben  rated,  extentyd,  and  valued,  the  Kings  Highnesse  to  be 
discharged  of  the  reparac’ons,  of  the  yerely  value  of  vil.  mis.  mid.” 


Above  and  adjoining  the  hall,  were  "hi  fair  chambers,  whereof  the  one  was  over  (this)  entree  leadinge  to  the  cloyster,  th’other 
over  the  buttree  and  the  third  over  the  larder.”  In  a  straight  line  with  this  entry  or  passage,  ran  the  north  side  of  the  cloister,  at 
the  western  extremity  of  which  was  “a  faire  long  howst  called  the  fratree.”  The  remains  of  this  fratry,  with  the  wall  of  the  north 
side  of  the  cloister,  are  the  principal  objects  shown  in  Plate  III.  which  also  exhibits  opposite,  the  side  of  St.  Helen’s  Church,  with 
the  door  into  the  Nuns’  quire  (as  it  is  called),  or  rather  the  conventual  Church,  and  in  the  foreground  the  ruins  of  the  crypts  under 
the  hall,  &c.  The  door  leading  from  the  cloister  to  the  fratry,  which  the  writer  of  this  well  remembers  to  have  seen  at  the  late 
demolition  of  it,  was  particularly  elegant,  the  mouldings  of  the  upper  part  being  filled  with  roses  of  stone,  painted  scarlet  and  gilt; 
the  windows  of  the  fratrv  itself  also,  which  were  nearly  lancet-shaped,  were  extremely  beautiful.  A  piscina  stood  a  little  west  from 
this  doorway,  which  is  shown  in  the  view.  On  the  east  side  of  the  cloister  was  the  sub-prior’s  lodging,  with  a  small  garden  attached  ; 
next  to  which  were  stairs  leading  to  the  dormitory,  evidence-room,  &c.  These  latter  rooms  stood  over  the  vaults  to  which  the 
entrance,  marked  B  in  the  Plan,  leads ;  which  were  not  double,  as  were  those  under  the  hall,  but  notwithstanding  of  an  elegant 
make :  their  form  and  situation  will  be  exactly  understood  from  the  Plate.  From  the  crypts  on  the  south,  it  will  be  seen,  the  Nuns 
had  apertures  to  view  the  celebration  of  divine  service  in  their  Church,  without  being  obliged  to  attend  there,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
observed.  The  form,  style  of  architecture,  and  other  detail  of  this  elegant  range  of  vaults,  will  be  seen  in  the  two  accompanying 
views  of  them. 

The  cloister  is  described  in  the  survey  as  then  standing  perfect,  "  and  holly  leaded.”  From  the  foundation  of  this  cloister 
numberless  sculls,  and  other  remains  of  morality,  were  dug  up  in  forming  St.  Helen’s  Place  :  in  many  of  the  former  the  teeth  were 
perfectly  sound  and  white,  though  we  know  they  must  have  been  buried  there  before  the  dissolution.  This  site  had  been  for  manv 
years  occupied  as  a  garden. 

The  situation  of  the  chapter-house  is  not  mentioned  in  either  of  the  authorities  we  have  quoted,  though  such  a  buildin°-  formed 
part  of  the  Convent,  and  was  the  place  at  which  many  of  their  deeds  and  leases  were  dated. 

The  “  Covent-garden,”  containing  half  an  acre,  kitchen-garden  with  its  dove-house,  a  wood-yard,  &c.  are  also  places  enumerated 
as  parts  of  the  ancient  Priory.  Probably  the  Leather- sellers’  Company’s  garden  might  be  the  former  of  these. 


The  Convent  possessed  the  advowson  of  St.  Ethelburg,  near  the  Priory;  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  St.  Mary  Wolnoth  •  the 
manor  of  Marks,  at  Layton,  and  the  manor  of  St.  Helen,  in  East  Barming,  Kent,  &c.  &c.  Their  seal  (a  perfect  impression  of 
which  is  among  the  records  of  the  Leather-sellers’ Company),  was  the  discovery  bf  the  cross  by  St.  Helen.  It  has  heen 
by  Dr.  Rawlinson,  and  has  been  copied  by  Malcolm,  Lond.  Rediv.  iv.  p.  548.  ° 


MOMJMEIT  of  §m AM)1EV  Judd, IT  SHEEJTT  imfi>4  4  amdMAYOl  1&61; 
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Monument  of  gtv  glnUrcln  SJufcfcc, 

IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  HELEN,  BISHOPSGATE  WITHIN. 


In  the  commeneement  of  the  Will  of  this  eminent  and  benevolent  Citizen,  there  appears  the  following-  passag-e  con¬ 
cerning-  the  erection  of  the  curious  and  statel  y  sepulchral  memorial  which  is  represented  in  the  annexed  Engraving-. 
“And  I  will  my  body  to  be  buryed  in  the  Parishe  Churche  of  Saincte  Helene,  nigh  Bisshoppesg-ate,  in  London,  as  nigh 
vnto  the  place  there  whereas  the  bodie  of  Agnes,  my  late  wife,  lietli  buryed,  as  conveniently  may  be.  And  I  will  that 
my  Executours  of  this  my  last  Will  and  testament,  within  convenient  time  after  my  decease,  shall  cause  a  Toinbe  or 
Monument,  with  a  memorial  of  me,  to  be  erected  and  set  vpon  my  grave.”*  Whether  the  latter  part  of  this  direction 
were  faithfully  performed,  is  certainly  very  questionable.  The  verses  inscribed  upon  the  Monument  are  positively 
unintelligible,  without  some  previous  information  of  the  marriages  and  issue  of  Sir  Andrew  Judde ;  and  it  is  remark¬ 
able  that  his  very  name  was  perhaps  originally  wanting-  upon  this  sepulchral  memorial :  for  though  it  now  appears 
inscribed  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  base,  it  is  evident,  from  the  description  of  the  tomb  bv  Edward  Hatton,  published 
in  1708,  that  such  a  distinction  did  not  then  exist.  “  I  find,”  says  he,  u  no  name  to  this ;  but  those  conversant  with 
heraldry  will  guess  at  it  from  the  arms  above.”f  In  consequence,  therefore,  of  these  circumstances,  the  ensuing 
description  of  this  Monument  will  be  better  understood,  if  it  be  preceded  by  some  notices  of  the  family  of  Sir  Andrew  J udde. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Judde,  of  Tunbridge,  in  the  County  of  Kent,  by  Margaret,  daughter  and,  seem¬ 
ingly,  heiress,  of  Valentine  Chiche,  and  widow  of— Clovell,  of  Essex.  She  was  related  to  the  famous  Henry  Chichele, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  her  mother,  Philippa,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Chichele,  Knight,  his  next  brother. J  As 
the  pedigree  of  Sir  Andrew  Judde  does  not  appear  to  have  been  entered  in  the  Heralds’  Visitations  of  either  Kent 
or  London,  nor  in  the  genealogical  collections  relating  to  the  same  places,  it  probably  cannot  now  be  ascertained  who 
were  his  three  wives  and  issue,  so  quaintly  mentioned  in  his  epitaph  hereafter  given.  His  first  marriage  appears  to 
have  been  with  a  Mary,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons,  two  of  whom,  John  and  Richard,  are  mentioned  in  his  will,  and 
one  daughter.  His  second  wife  was  named  Agnes,  or  Annys,  as  it  is  written  in  the  epitaph  ;  an  attempt  to  imitate 
the  soft. "Italian  pronunciation  of  the  age,  almost  universally  adopted  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century.  His  third 
wife,  who  appears  to  have  survived  him,  was  another  Mary,  second  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Mirfine, 
Knight,  Sheriff  of  London  in  1511,  and  Lord  Mayor  in  1518,  by  his  second  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  Angel  Bom,  or  Doon,  Knight,  and  Alderman  of  London.§  By  this  lady  he  had  Alice,  his  only  surviving  daughter, 
and  at°  length  heiress,  who  married  Thomas  Smythe,  of  Westenhanger,  in  Kent,  Esq.  Farmer  of  the  Customs  of 
London  under  the  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  thence  commonly  called  “  Customer  Smythe.”  To  this  daughter 
Sir  Andrew  gave  the  Manors  of  Westure  and  Ashford,  in  the  Hundred  of  Chart  and  Longbridge,  in  Kent,  bought  by 
him  of  Sir  Anthony  Aucher  and  Joseph  Polsted,  to  whom  the  latter  was  granted  by  King  Henry  VIII.,  on  the 
Suppression  of  the  Religious  Houses ;  which  Manors  descended  to  the  great  grandson  of  the  above  marriage,  Philip 
Smythe,  second  Viscount  Strangford.  Sir  Andrew  Judde  was  also  possessor  of  a  part  of  a  small  manor  called  Barden 
House  Farm,  bought  of  the  Family  of  Fane  or  Vane,  in  the  24th  year  of  Elizabeth,  1581-82;  which  being  vested 
with  his  other  estates  in  his  daughter  Alice,  was  settled  on  her  husband,  Thomas  Smythe,  who,  upon  his  decease,  gave 
it  to  his  second  son,  Sir  Thomas  Smythe,  of  London,  Knight,  with  whose  descendants  it  probably  still  remains. ||  Sir 
Andrew  Judde  served  the  office  of  Sheriff  with  John  ^Vilford,  in  1544,  the  36th  ^ear  of  Heniy  VIII.  and  that  of 
Lord  Mayor  in  1550-51,  the  4th  of  Edward  VI.  During  his  Mayoralty  he  entered  into  a  bond  for  himself  and  the 
Corporation  of  London,  with  the  King,  for  the  sum  of  £60,000  lent  by  the  celebrated  house  of  Anthony  Fugger,  and 
Co.  Bankers  at  Antwerp ;  the  King  giving  Sir  Andrew  a  recognition  to  indemnify  the  City  in  the  transaction.^ 
Besides  his  public  employments,  this  eminent  Citizen  appears  to  have  travelled  to  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  to 
Africa ;  and  to  have  held  the  office  of  Mayor  of  the  Staple.** 


*  "Will  in  the  Prerogative  Office,  Register  2  Noodes,  Quire  58.  ,.  ,, 

f  New  View  of  London.  Loud.  1708.  8vo.  Vol.  i.  p.  2/7.  In  the  copy  of  thia  work  with  MS.,  Notes  and  remarks  in  the  Keading-Koom 
of  the  British  Museum,  it  ia  added  “  Sir  Andrew  Judde  is  now”  (about  1798)  “  on  the  monument.”  i  at  i 

X  History  of  Kent,  by  Edward  Hasted,  Vol.  ii.  Canterbury,  1782,  fol.  p.  336,  notes — Stemmata  CJiiche/eana.  Oxf.  1/Go,  4to.  p.  1.  XSo.  I. 

S  Count u  Genealoqies  :  containing  Pedigrees  of  Families  in  Kent,  collected  by  William  Berry.  Lond.  1830.  fol.  p.  39. 

II  Hasted’ s  History  of  Kent,  Vol.  iii.  Canterbury,  1790.  p.  258.  The  farm,  or  demesne,  lands  of  the  Manor  of  Esture.  or  Estover,  were  long 
since  alienated  by  one  of  the  Smythes,  Viscounts  Strangford  ;  since  which  time  they  have  remained  with  other  owners  than  those  ol  the  Manor. 

*  %  Warrant-book  of  King  Edward,  cited  by  W.  Maitland  in  his  History  of  London,  Lond.  1772,  fol.  Vol.  i.  p.  247.  In  the  Journal  of 

King  Edward's  Reign  published  in  Burnet’s  History  of  the  Reformation,  (Records  referred  to  in  the  Sechnd  Part)  there  are  several  entries  con¬ 
cerning  this  transaction  with  “  the  Eoulcare  ”  at  Antwerp,  though  the  name  of  Judde  does  not  occur  in  any  of  them ;  but  on  March  1st  lo5U 
there  !s  the  following  passage,  which  probably  relates  to  Sir  Andrew  Sir  John  York  made  great  ^s  about  £1 200° 
treason  of  Englishmen,  which  he  bought  for  provision  of  the  Mints.  Also  Judd  1500,  and  also  Tresbam  500 ;  so  the  whole  came  to  £4000 
Sir  Andrew  Judde’s  name  appears  repeatedly  upon  the  Patent-Rolls  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  VI.  There  is  also  in  the  City  ^  Te  ^ 

of  his  year  of  government,  called  “  Judde’s  Law,”  which  was  passed  October  13th,  1551,  5th  Edward  VI.,  for  restrammg  orphans^  under 
guardianship  of  the  corporation  from  throwing  themselves  away  in  marriage,  and  preventing  other  misdemeanors.  o  j  f  wealthy 

by  Strype,  Edit.  1720.  Vol.  II.  Book  v.  Chap.  xxi.  p.  322.  The  family  of  Fugger,  mentioned  above  originated  m  ^2? 

merchants  principally  resident  at  Augsburg,  some  of  whom  were  ennobled  by  the  Emperor  Maximilan  I.,  and  were  t  e  * 

Counts  of  Swabia^  They  became  allied  to  fhe  most  illustrious  houses  of  Germany ;  and  a  very  fine  biographical 
principal  members  of  the  family,  illustrated  with  127  portraits,  was  published  by  Dominic  Custos,  an 

Fuggerarum  Imagines,  in  three  parts,  1593,  1618,  1620,  folio.  A  fourth  part  was  added  in  1754,  called  Pinacoth eca  Bwgraphve  Ummveto. 

J  **  President  of  the  Company  of  Merchants  of  the  Staple  of  Wool,  &c.  an  office  and  incorporation  know  n  to  have  exited  m  England  as 
early  as  February  15tb,  1313,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  Annals  of  Commerce,  by  David  Macpheraon.  Lond.  1805,  4,to.  Vol.  i.  p.  /  . 
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Sir  Andrew  Judde  is  stated  in  his  epitaph  to  have  died  in  September  1558  ;*  an 
m  his  will  already  cited  concerning-  his  burial,  he  was  interred  in  the  Church  of  fet.  Helen,  Bishopsgate  Within, 
London  when  the  mural  Monument  represented  in  the  annexed  Engraving-,  was  erected  to  his  memory  ag-ainst  a  main 
pier  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  choir,  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar.  It  is  of  discoloured  alabaster,  painted  and  gilt, 
rather  small  in  size,  and  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  memorials  so  accurately  described  bv  the  llev.  J.  Dallaway, 
which,  says  he,  in  “the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  .introduced  so  total  a  deviation  from  the  sepulchral  monuments  in  the 
preceding  reigns,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  new  stvle.”t  It  consists  of  a  handsome  entablature,  supported  by 
three  Corinthian  fluted  columns,  between  which  are  two  arched  alcoves,  with  desks  for  prayer,  covered  with  fringed 


rma  nccoruino;  to  toe  direction 


-UlUUlllOj  */»_/•  »»  vv-ii  7  #  1  '  n - 

cloths.  Before  that  on  the  north  side  is  the  figure  of  Sir  Andrew  J  udde,  kneeling  on  a  cushion  and  holding  a  book, 

and  behind  him  kneel  the  effigies  of  his  four  sons 
anced  to  manhood,  two  others  being 

7  D 


L/IULIJo*  HCIU1  C  lllcll/  un  noun  —  — -  ^  - 7 

clothed  in  armour,  with  a  red  gown,  and  broad  gold  collar  above  it :  and  behind  t 

mentioned  in  the  epitaph,  dressed  in  black  gowns  and  coats;  two  of  whom  are  adv . . . . & 

represented  as  children.  In  the  south  alcove  are  two  female  figures,  in  black  gowns  and  hoods,  which  may  represent 
either  two  of  the  wives  of  Sir  Andrew,  or  more  probably  his  first  wife  and  her  daughter.  The  monument  is  surmounted 
by  a  handsome  arched  panel,  containing  a  shield  with  helm  and  crest,  and  full  mantling  of  red  and  white.  The 
escutcheon  is  charged  with  the  arms  of  Judde,  quarterly,  1st  and  4th  Gules,  a  fesse  embattled  and  counter-embattled 
between  three  boars  heads  erased  close,  Argent:  2nd  and  3rd  coats  Azure,  three  lions  rampant  Argent ;  the  armorial 
ensigns  of  Chichele,  the  family  of  Sir  Andrew’s  mother.  J  Crest,  on  a  wreath  a  boar’s  head  couped  at  the  neck  Argent, 
armed  and  crined  Or.  Beneath  the  alcoves  is  a  rich  base,  divided  into  compart  ments,  inscribed  with  the  following  verses ; 
which  being-  exhibited  in  the  Plate  in  their  original  arrangement  and  orthography,  the  general  reader  will  perhaps 
be  more  gratified  with,  b}^  finding  them  here  inserted  in  a  form  somewhat  modernised. 

To  Bussia  and  Muscovia,  Three  wives  he  had,  one  was  Mary, 

To  Spain  and  Guinea  without  fable,  Four  sous,  one  maid,  he  had  by  her; 

Travelled  he  by  land  and  sea,  Agnes  had  none  by  him  truly, 

Both  Mayor  of  London  and  the  Staple.  By  Dame  Mary  he  had  one  daughter. 

The  Commonwealth  he  nourished  Thus,  in  the  month  of  September, 

So  worthily  in  all  his  days,  A  thousand,  five  hundred,  fiftie 

That  each  estate  full  well  liim  loved  And  eight,  died  this  worthy  stapler 

To  his  perpetual  praise.  Worshipping  his  posterity. 

The  nnme  of  Sir  Andrew  Judde  will  ever  stand  pre-eminently  conspicuous  upon  the  long  and  honourable  list  of 
those  Citizens  of  London,  who  have  devoted  a  large  portion  of  their  wealth  and  possessions  to  the  support  of  their  less 
fortunate  fellow-creatures,  and  the  purposes  of  general  benevoience ;  since  his  charities  provided  alike  for  the  infirmities 
of  destitute  old  age  and  the  education  of  unassisted  youth.  The  first  of  these  institutions  is  fully  described  in  another 
article  of  this  work ;  and  the  present  account  of  the  Founder  appears  to  be  an  appropriate  place  for  giving  some  notices 
of  the  latter,  though  it  be  but  indirectly  connected  with  the  City  of  London. 

Ihe  free  Grammar  School  of  Tunbridge,  the  native  place  of  Sir  Andrew  Judde,  was  founded  and  endowed  by 
him,  under  Letters  Patent  of  Perpetuity,  dated  May  16th,  1553,  the  7  th  year  of  Edward  VI.  He  erected  the  School-house 
at  the  north  end  of  the  town,  the  original  building-  being  upwards  of  100  feet  in  length,  in  front,  constructed  in  a  plain, 
neat  and  uniform,  style,  with  the  sandstone  of  the  vicinity. §  For  the  endowment  of  both  his  foundations,  he  bought 
estates  m  the  name  of  himself  and  Henry  Fisher,  who  was  afterwards  his  Executor,  and  confided  the  management  of  those 
ea-fcw-im  as.?*  t  School  and  Almshouses  to  the  Skinners’  Compare,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  The  folio  wingextract 
of  lnsWill  describes  the  property,  which  was  all  situate  in  London,  and  contains  some  particulars  concerning  the  School.  II 

•  +i  n  S°  " >  wS  tbe,  Sa^  ^n^rew  Judde,  have  budded  and  erected  a  Free  Grammar  School  at  Tunbridge, 
m  the  bounty  of  Lent,  to  have  a  continuance  for  ever  ;  for  the  maintenance  and  continuance  whereof  I  give,  will  and 
equeath,  unto  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Fraternity  of  Corpus  Christi,  of  the  Crafte  or  Mistery  of  Skinners’  of  the 

tl!A°  ,  °-j  0n/.  tt  ,, that  nW  cl°sf  °*  pasture,  with  the  appurtenances,  called  the  Sandhills ;  set,  lying,  and  being,  on 
the  back  side  of  Holborn,  m  the  Parish  of  St.  Pancras,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, If  being  of  the  yearly  value  of 

yeare  1550*15  fourth  of  'LHnd'  f°L  P'  323,  m0st  unaccountably  says>  “This  Andrew  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  the 

'  J  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  V ^oh'f  f  ^  Helen’8  afore8aid*  within  BishoPsSate  Ward.** 

§  Hasted™1 ^Bistort ^ofVe  S.°  y^111.1.68  d™w„n  aud  blaz?ued  with  a  fesse  raguly ;  and  those  of  Chiche  within  a  bordure  Argent, 
the  Skinner’s  company  ^ofefher’ with  fhailt^ref V™ 6  addltion,  however,  was  erected  at  the  back  of  the  master’s  dwellingin  1676,  by 
garden,  and  a  playPground°  A  small  hi  t 5  r®f?ctorA  for  th®  scholars ;  and  there  now  also  belong  to  the  establishment,  detached  offices,  a 
Cawthorn,  Master  from  1743  to  1761.  -Jiftlote  ‘u  ^ bUlt  afc  the  Umted  expense  of  the  patrons  of  the  school,  and  the  Eev.  James 

"zf f °f  Sch°o1  wiU  be  found  in  the  APPendix  t0  the  First  , 

of  the  Estates°of  SirAudS  °  .Lddf ”  Tl  iSTm11  ^  abo.ve  extraat.  may  be  in  great  part  identified  from  the  scheme  of  the  “  Present  Eental 
enquire  concerning  Charities  in  England  for  the  ft  Gpegg’  C  ?rk  .of  tbe  S^mners’  Company  to  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 

March  2nd,  1819,  pages  234-236  The  nrmmrt  *  j?  m,001’’  aud  Pnuted  m  tlie  Appendix  of  Evidence  attached  to  their  First  Report, 

the  time  the  above  statement  was  deliver^neli64^  T*  S1^a,te  on  the  site  of  the  Present  New  Eoad  to  Paddington;  and,  at 

built  on  aud  inhabited,  but  not  comoleted'”  t  ™  eii  ^  ,s  descnbed  a3  “land  on  the  south  side  of  the  New  Eoad,  part  whereof  is 

Bame  road,  the  Sandhills  comprise  the  houses  called'  IndTvu  kw  l  "  yearS  fr°m  Mlchaelmas  1807.  On  the  north  side  of  the 

similar  term  from  Midsummer  1791.  The  tenement  •  fi  ce.®asj;  and  West,  commemorative  of  the  name  of  the  founder,  leased  for  a 
ull  s  Head  Court ;  the  messuage  in  the  Parish  of  St  ans  1  Allhallows,  Grace-Church  Street,  are  the  Bell,  and  several  buildings  in 

ents  in  St.  Mary  at  Axe,  are  three  houses  the  enhl  h  n  F  U?°^  ^nklll,.ls  at  nortb  west  corner  of  Pewter  Platter  Alley;  and  the  tene- 
f  ,  a  10use>  stabling,  and  meeting-house  at  nresent  mood’,  aud  t  ie  dlsaentlug  meeting-house,  writh  a  piece  of  vacant  ground  on  the  west  side, 
but  «  °rent  *e.n8tb  to  run>  from  Lady  Dav  1833  to  Mir-i  I  &  SUf  nnr  ar<dl0US®’  m  Camomile  Street.  The  old  leases  of  these  estates  have  terms 
°ven  at  the  present  time  the  total  \  early  rent  of  tl°  '  ^  maS’t  i  d’  W  T11,0!  coarse  tbe  aUDUal  value  of  each  will  be  considerably  increased ; 

°  tlieane,e"t  vents  inserted  in  ^  Sir  Andrew  Jlldde’s  Will  is  4306/.  Is.  Gd„  whilst  the  amount 
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J3/.  6-*.  8//. :  And  all  that  messuage  or  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances,  set,  lying*,  and  being,  in  the  Old  Swan 
Alley  in  Thames  Street,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Laurence  Pountney,  in  London,  being  of  the  yearty  value  of  G/.  3s.  4 d. ; 
now  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  one  Maurice,  Dyer  :  And  also  all  that  my  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurte¬ 
nances,  set,  lying,  and  being,  in  the  Parish  of  Allhallows,  Grace-Church  Street,  of  London;  now  in  the  tenure  or  occupation 
of  William  Judde,  Skynner:  And  also  all  that  my  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  Grace-Church  Street, 
aforesaid,  in  the  Parish  of  Allhallows,  now  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  Jackson,  Shoemaker;  which  said  two 
messuages  or  tenements  aforesaid  in  the  said  Parish  of  Allhallows  be  now  of  the  yearly  value  of  71. :  And  all  that  my 
messuage  or  tenement  in  Grace  Street  aforesaid,  now  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  Thomas  Smuth,  Haberdasher,  of 
the  yearly  value  of  8/. :  And  all  that  my  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  sett,  and  being-,  in  the  Grace- 
Church  Street  aforesaid,  in  the  said  Parish  of  Allhallows,  now  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  Christopher  Peper,  Iron¬ 
monger,  of  the  yearly  value  of  53s.  Ad. :  And  all  that  my  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances  in  Grace- 
Church  Street  aforesaid,  in  the  said  Parish  of  Allhallows,  now  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  Thomas  Peterborowe,  of 
the  yearly  value  of  40s :  And  all  that  my  Messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  Grace-Church  Street 
aforesaid,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Peter  in  Cornhill,  London,  now  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  Uxley,  Grocer,  of  the 
yearly  value  of  Al. :  And  all  that  my  new  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  set,  lying,  and  being,  within 
the  Close  of  St.  Helen’s,  in  London,  now  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  Hall,  Widow,  late  wife  of  Thomas  Hall, 
deceased  ;  of  the  yearly  rent  of  40s.:  And  all  those  my  messuage,  tenements  and  gardens,  with  their  appurtenances, 
sett,  lying,  and  being,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary  Axe,  of  London,  of  the  yearly  value  of  51. : — To  have  and  to  hold, 
all  and  singular,  the  aforesaid  messuages,  tenements,  and  gardens,  and  other  the  premises,  with  the  appurtenances, 
before  willed  and  bequeathed  unto  the  said  Master  and  Wardens,  and  to  their  successors,  for  ever.  And  farthermore 
I  give,  will,  and  bequeath,  unto  the  said  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  said  Fraternity  of  Corpus  Christi,  of  the  Craft  or 
Mystery  of  the  Skinners,  of  the  City  of  London  aforesaid,  one  annuity  or  yearly  rent  of  10/.  of  lawful  money  of 
England,  going  out,  and  to  be  yearly  taken  out  of  all  that  my  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  Grace 
Street  aforesaid,  called  the  Bell ;  to  have,  hold,  perceive,  and  take,  the  said  annuity  or  yearly  rent  of  10/.  unto  the 
said  Master  and  Wardens,  and  their  successors  for  ever;  at  four  terms  of  the  }Tear,  yearly  to  be  paid  :  that  is  to  say, 
at  the  Feast  of  the  Birth  of  our  Lord  God,  the  Annunciation  of  our  Blessed  Lady  the  Virgin,  the  Nativity  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  and  St.  Michael  the  Archangel, — by  even  portions;  and  if  it  fortune  the  said  annuity  or  }Tearly  rent  of 
luZ.  to  be  behind  or  unpaid,  in  part  or  in  all,  by  the  space  of  one  month  next  after  any  day  or  term  of  payment  thereof 
on  which  as  before  it  ought  to  be  paid,  that  then,  and  so  often,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  Master  and 
Wardens,  and  their  successors,  as  well  by  themselves  as  by  their  attorney  or  attornies,  into  the  said  messuage  or 
tenement  called  the  Bell,  to  enter  and  distrain ;  and  the  distress  and  distresses  there  found,  lawfully  to  lead,  drive, 
bear,  and  carry  away,  and  the  same  with  them  to  retain  and  keep,  until  the  said  annuity  or  annual  rent  of  10/.  with 
all  the  arrearages  of  the  same,  shall  be  unto  the  said  Master  and  Wardens,  their  succes&ors  or  assignees,  fully  contented, 
satisfied  and  paid.  And  I  will  that  the  rents,  issues  and  profits,  yearly  issuing,  running,  and  coining,  of  the  messu¬ 
ages,  lands,  tenements,  and  other  the  premises  given,  willed,  and  bequeathed,  unto  the  said  Master  and  Wardens, 
and  their  successors,  in  manner  and  form  before  expressed,  shall  be  by  them  and  their  successors  employed  and 
bestowed  in  manner  and  form  following: — That  is  to  sa}y  First,  I  will  that  the  said  Master  and  Wardens,  for  the  time 
being,  shall  yearly  content  and  pay  to  the  School-Master  of  my  said  Free  Grammar  School  at  Tunbridge  aforesaid 
for  the  time  being,  for  his  stipend  and  wages,  20/.,  at  four  terms  in  the  year ;  that  is  to  say  at  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael 
the  Archangel,  the  Birth  of  our  Lord  God,  the  Annunciation  of  our  Blessed  Lady  the  Virgin,  and  the  Nativity  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  by  even  portions,  or  within  one  month  next  after  any  of  the  said  feasts.  Item  to  the  Usher  of 
the  said  School,  for  the  time  being,  8/.  of  lawful  money  of  England,  at  the  four  terms  and  days  of  payment  aforesaid, 
or  within  one  month  next  after  any  of  the  said  feasts,  by  even  portions.*  Item,  I  will  that  the  said  Master  and 
Wardens,  for  the  time  being,  shall  once  in  the  year,  for  evermore,  ride  to  visit  the  said  school, t  and  there  to  see  and 
consider  whether  the  Schoolmaster  and  Usher  of  the  said  School  do  their  duties  towards  the  Scholars  of  the  said 
School,  in  teaching  them  of  virtue  and  learning ;  and  whether  the  said  scholars  do  of  their  parts  use  themselves  virtuous 
and  studious,  and  whether  they  observe  and  keep  the  orders  and  rules  of  rnv  said  Free-School  or  not.  And  I  will 
that  the  said  Master  and  Wardens,  in  their  said  visitations,  shall  take  order,  that  if  any  of  the  rules  or  orders  of  my 
said  Free-School  shall  fortune  to  be  broken,  either  by  the  Master  or  Usher  of  the  said  Free-School,  or  by  any  of  the 
scholars  of  the  same,  that  the  same  may  be  forthwith  reformed  and  amended,  according  to  their  good  discretions,  and 
as  my  special  trust  and  confidence  is  in  them.  And  I  will  that  the  said  Master  and  Wardens  for  the  time  being,  shall 
yearly  have  for  their  labour  and  pains  therein  to  be  taken,  and  for  their  expenses  in  that  behalf,  the  sum  of  40i‘.  yearly  .” 

After  the  decease  of  Sir  Andrew  Judde  and  Henry  Fisher,  to  whom  the  property  now  described  was  originally 
conveyed,  Andrew  Fisher,  the  son  of  the  latter,  endeavoured  to  impeach  the  conveyances,  and  the  whole  affair  was 
brought  before  the  Parliament  for  examination.  In  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  15th  Elizabeth,  1572, 
Monday,  30th  June,  appears  an  entry  certifying  to  the  House,  that  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Walter  Mild  may,  Chancellor, 
&e.  and  others,  to  whom  had  been  committed  the  examination  of  a  deed  in  the  name  of  Henry  Fisher,  supposed  to 
have  been  forged, — “  had  found  great  untruth  and  impudency  in  the  said  Andrew  Fisher ;  and  that  for  very  vehement 

*  From  1753  tlie  Schoolmaster's  salary  has  been  increased  by  an  annual  vote  of  31Z.  10s.  with  a  gratuity  of  10Z.  10s.  to  the  TTsher,  though, 
by  the  charier  of  Foundation,  the  stipend  of  each  must  be  considered  as  capable  of  advance  at  the  discretion  of  the  Company.  Under  the 
will  of  Sir  Thomas  Smythe,  dated  April  18th,  1(319,  10Z.  are  paid  to  the  Master  and  51.  to  the  Usher,  making  the  whole  sum  paid  in  salaries 
85Z.,  which  t lie  former  receives  entire,  and  includes  in  his  annual  payment  to  the  Usher  that  which  is  due  to  him  from  the  behool  endowment. 
The  master  has  also  a  house  and  garden  in  the  town  of  Tunbridge.—  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Charities  in  England  for  the  Education 
of  the  Foor.  March  2nd,  1819.  Page  154,  155. 

f  This  visitation  takes  place  on  the  Tuesday  preceding  Whitsunday.  Ibid,  page  234. 
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presumptions  they  thought  very  evil  of  the  deed :  nevertheless,  upon  Fisher  s submission,  they  had  been  center  eu  to  with- 
SZ out  of  the  bill  all  words  that  touched  him  in  infamy  ;  and  so  the  Ml  penned  passed  this  House  with  an  assei, 
on  both  sides  as  well  to  help  Tunbridge  School  as  others  that  had  bought  land  ot  the  said  Andrew  s  father  bona Aide. 
At  this  time  the  Skinners’ Company  expended  the  sum  of  £4000  m  prosecuting  these  and  other  suits ;  for  Fisher 
f  endeavoured  to  deprive  both  the  School  and  Corporation  of  the  property,  under  pretence  that  the  latter  was  not 
rio-htlv  named  in  the  Act  of  Foundation,  which  being  again  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  Com- 
oaVs  petition  with  Fisher’s  consent,  another  Act  was  passed,  1088-89,  the  31st  of  Elizabeth,  confirming  the  former, 
for  the  better  assuring  of  the  lands  and  tenements  belonging  to  the  Free-School  of  Tunbridge.* 

*  Hasted’s  History  of  Kent,  Vol.  ii.  P-  346.  Notes  x,  y.— Stow’s  Survey  of  London  by  Strype,  Yol.  II.  Book  v.  Chap.  ix.  Pages  61, 187, 188. 


^  Ac  of  |  1  tb’olb* Stcpl,  J 


Kemembrauure  that 
day  ofMny,  the  yore  of 
and  the  yene  of  tZie-reujno 
add'  the  Contjuest,TSc.in 
fhireh  Wardeuu',  the  olde 
was  heqwne  to 


the  Monday  the  XXYl’!' 
oVZord  God  m.cccc.xxi. 
of  Jung  Harry  the  fythe 
the  /.vine  of  the  for  sag d 
Steple  of  the  torsayd  (torch 
drawe  ado  woe 


die  tyrne  of  the  torsayd  Cturcti  Warddns, 
Steple  was  teyd  he  die  rev  ’enJ>&  discrete 
Cturc/i  toi-sayd,  and-  he  die  torsayd  Chu'ch 
pishe,  in,  die-  worship  ofdiy  llolvTrynyt  e, 
Seynte  Myg-liell  thedr changed/,  and  of 
Of  die  which  hegynnyny 


the\\\  diiy  cfSejytembevJeagthafday 
yere  of  our lorde  Christ  M.CCCC SSL.i/t 
the  first  st  oil  of  fuudenieut  of  then  ewe 
pson  Mf  Piers  Hpiewyke,pson  of  the 
Wardeins  //•  many  of  wordy  m  en  of  the 
and  of  owe  Jady  Seynte  Mary,  and  ot 
ad  the  /to  tv  company  of  Herein . 

God  arawde  a  aood  endyna,  Amen . 


Tlie  Original  Antient  tCCJlU'  of  m  (  ornlnll, London  , 

as  it  appeared  previous  to  its  destruction  in  J4  ‘-'i . 

From  a  singularly  curious  Drawing  of  the  Time ,  mads  with  Fen  and  Ink  amt  preserved/  in  an  o/itient  \  ellum  Record  ui  thepossession  ot  that  tar  ish. 


3/ 


mtcfjatPg  Cljmcft, 
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CORNHILL. 

The  discovery  of  a  singularly  ancient  drawing  of  the  original  steeple  of  this  church,  previously  to  its  destruction 
in  1421,  cannot  but  be  thought  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the  antiquary.  St.  Michael’s  steeple  is  admired  for  its 
elegance  ;  though  but  a  modern  imitation,  and  censurable  for  having  departed,  in  many  instances,  from  the  true 
Gothic  standard.  Those  who  compare  it  with  its  predecessor  before  the  fire,  and  the  still  more  ancient  representa¬ 
tion  here  given,  will  see  that  this  ornament  of  the  city  has,  for  ages,  been  nearly  of  the  same  form,  and  will,  conse¬ 
quently,.  be  able  to  appreciate  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  claim  to  originality  in  this,  his  masterpiece,  in  the  old  style 
of  building. 

The  drawing  is  made  with  pen  and  ink,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a.  large  vellum  vestry-book,  commencing  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V. ;  opposite  to  which  are  the  explanatory  lines  we  have  engraved  in  the  plate.  This 
vestry-book,  and  others,  have  furnished  the  extracts  which  follow  ;  all  of  which  are  unnoticed,  and  were  probably 
unseen,  by  former  writers. 

THE  CHURCH, 


On  the  north  side,  was  open  to  the  street,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  small  green  churchyard.  Its  west 
front,  as  now,  was  divided  from  the  adjoining  houses  by  St.  Michael’s  Alley,  then  called  “the  Longe  Aley,”  which 
had  a  gate  and  two  crosses  near  it,  for  the  erecting  of  which  (37.  Hen.  VI.)  two  shillings  were  paid.  At  night,  a 
lantern  was  suspended  over  this  gate;  and  another  in  the  cloister.  Two  new  lanterns,  for  this  purpose,  in  1551, 
cost  the  sum  of  twenty-pence.  On  the  south  side,  was  a  second  churchyard,  in  part  surrounded  by  the  cloister 
before  noticed,  and  filled  with  monuments  of  eminent  persons  ;  in  the  midst  of  which  was  another  cross.  Twenty- 
pence  was  paid  in  1470,  to  one  William  Barbor,  for  making  of  this  cross,  “  and  for  naylls,  and  for  tymbre  for  said 
cros,  and  for  the  carpent9.  labor.” — The  church,  withinside,  was  divided  into  a  body  and  side  aisles.  It  had  a 
choir,  fitted  up  for  singing,  lighted  by  clerestory  windows ;  an  after-chapel  of  our  Lady,  a  chapel  of  St.  Catharine, 
and  various  others.  Its  altars  and  images  will  be  seen  in  enumerating  the  several  items  in  the  churchwardens’ 
accounts,  which  instruct  us  as  to  other  particulars. 

The  second  steeple,  which  was  begun  to  be  built  in  1421,  was  probably  finished  in  1430,  as  in  that  year  Wil¬ 
liam  Rus,  or  Russe,  alderman  and  goldsmith,  added,  by  will,  a  sixth  bell,  or  tenor,  to  th efive,  which  had  been  hung 
in  the  former  belfry.  Fifteen  years  afterwards,  the  following  entries  occur  for  church  work : 

“  Anno  1455,  34  Hen.  VI. 


“  Payd  for  di  C  of  pavyngtile  for  amending  of  the  pavement  of  the  chirche  ....  xviii.  d. 

“  Payd  to  a  mason  for  iii  daies  pavying  in  the  chirch,  taking  ye  day,  viiij.  d.  sm->.  -  -  -  ij  s. 

“  Item,  paid  to  John  Aylesbury  for  his  lobo1'  wl  ye  mason,  by  y°  seid  iij.  daies  -  viij.  d. 

“  Item,  payd  for  iij  sak  of  lyme  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  vj.  d. 

“  Item,  payd  for  a  lode  sonde  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  vj.  d. 

“  Item,  payd  to  a  founder  for  ye  scouring  of  iij  grete  candelstikkes,  standing  before  ye  awter  -  -  -  ij.  s. 

“ - ale  for  the  founder  -------  0b. 

“ - to  John  Aylesbury  for  scouring  of  small  candelstikkes  -  iiij.  d. 

“ - for  iij  cofynes  for  juelles  to  be  leide  yn  -  -  -  -  -  ij.  s.” 


“  Anno  1456  to  1475. 
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Paied  to  a  smyth  for  iren  werk  for  ye  glassewyndowe  yn  oure  Lady  chapelt  ij.  s.  vj.  d.  And  to  the  glasier  for  the  same  ij.  s.  vj.  d. 
And  to  the  same  smyth  for  iren  work  for  the  iiij  opening  of  the  clerestreies,  and  the  body  of  the  chirch  xijs.  And  to  the 
glasier  for  the  same,  vijs.  v.  di.  sma.  - 

Item,  paid  for  ij  lb  soudre  (solder)  spendid  on  the  north  side  of  the  chirche,  over  Seynt  Margaretis  auter 

Ifm,  for  ij  ropes  for  the  smale  ferial!  (holiday)  bellis  - 

It"m,  for  arreysyng  of  the  steppys  atte  chirche  gate  -  - 

Payd  for  ij  cheynys  to  teye  wh  ij  sautye  (psalter)  bokys  lying  in  the  chapel  of  Seint  Catryn 

Payd  for  xij  lb.  &  di.  sawder,  for  the  mendyng  of  the  lede  ovre  Seynt  Xpdfre  -  -  - 

For  amendyng  of  a  cheyne  for  a  boke  in  oure  Lady  Chapell  - 

For  amendyng  of  the  rayll  for  the  copes  in  the  vestiary  - 

Ifm,  for  lyftyng  up  of  the  Myghell  in  the  steple  - 

Ifm,  payde  for  mendyng  of  the  fote  for  the  worst  crosse,  and  for  hurnysshyng  of  same 
Itm,  for  a  staffe  to  the  same  crosse,  peynted  and  gylded  - 

Payde  for  mendyng  of  the  cherche  batylment  of  the  northe-syde  - 
Payde  for  translatyng  of  the  meyres  pue  - 

Payde  for  makyng  of  the  puys  in  our  Lady  Chapel  -  -  -  -  - 


V  xxiiij.  s.  v.  d. 

xij.  d. 
xj.  d. 
xvj.  d. 
ij.  s.  ij.  d. 

vj.  s.  iiij.  d. 

iiij.  d. 

j.  d. 
-  j-  d. 

ij.  s. 
vij.  d. 
xvj.  d. 
x.  8.  vj.  d 
xiiij.  s. 


This  last  entry  deserves  remark,  as  rectifying  a  mistake  which  has  been  often  made,  that,  before  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  there  were  no  pews  in  our  churches. 

“  Payde  for  makyng  of  the  fyveth  bell  claper  -  -  -  -  -  ij.  s. 

“  Payd  for  lengyng  of  an  yron  cheyne,  and  makyng  of  the  hawte-pace  there,  as  the  newe  orisons  nowe  stonde ;  as  yt  aperyth  by  >  IX  s_  jx  ^ 
his  bylle,  sm».  -  -  -  .  -  -  -  ' 
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tn  Iohn  Crochard  smythe,  for  makyng  of  the  yron  warke  in  the  rodeloft,  ye  whiche  stondeth  by  ye  orgons,  and  holdythe  ye  rode-loft,  &c. 
yi  ■  s_payd  to  Roberd  Crosseby,  carpentr.  for  v  gyfts  and  c  burde,  ij  feletts  and  lij  legges  ;  and  for  rabaytyng  of  ye  seid  burds,  and 
workemanshype  of  ye  same  in  the  rode-lofte,  toenha&se  hyt,  audio  make  stondy'g  for  the  seid  organs,  s~ma.  v.  s.  vij.  d.— Payd  for  ij  barres 
of  yron  w‘  stapulls  and  nayles  to  them,  to  staye  wl  oure  Lady  and  Saynte  John  in  the  rode-lofte,  s'ma.  lij.  s.  v.  d.  ob.— Payd  to  a  carpentr.  to 
make  holes  in  the  sayd  ij  ymages,  and  to  make  them  fast  w‘  the  seid  barres  of  yron,  both  at  viij.  d. 

Payd  for  carryng  of  tymbur  and  shorys  to  our  church,  to  vmb.  shore  the  northe  syde,  tylle  liytt  was  made  ayen,  s~ma.  vij.  d. 

J3y  the  latter  entry,  which  was  made  in  1475,  the  church  seems  at  this  time  to  have  needed  some  considerable 


repairs. 


Incidental  Disbursements  during  the  above  Interval : 


Payd  for  a  corde  of  blu  twyne,  for  the  redell  of  the  image  of  Seint  Georye 
Item,  for  amendyng  of  the  redell  of  Seynt  Mighell  and  Seynte  George 
To  a  peyntour  for  clensyng  of  ye  ymages  of  Seynt  Mighel  and  Seynt  George 
To  John  Belamy,  oarpent1-.  for  tymbre  of  the  crosse,  and  carrynge  of  the  same 
Paid  to  West,  founder,  for  amendyng  of  a  candelstyk  afore  Saynte  Barbara 
Ifm,  payed  for  the  makyng  clene  of  the  bolles  of  our  Lady  of  Pitee 
It"m,  for  makyng  clene  of  the  candelstick  afore  Seint  John  - 

Payd  to  Richard  Sutton,  goldsmyth,  for  amending  of  the  crownes  and  cheynes  of  the  silver  sencers 
Paied  to  Ric.  Messauge,  goldsmith,  for  iij  ounces  of  silver,  to  the  amendyng  of  Russe's  crosse,  viij.  s., 
ship,  vj.  s.  viij.  d.  - 

Ifm,  paied  to  the  smyth  for  hangyng  of  a  clothe  of  the  Tr.nsfiguracion 

For  amendyng  of  ij  crosses,  and  for  a  littl".  bell,  that  ryngeth  afore  the  sacrament 

Ifm,  for  wyne  spendid  atte  Pope's  Head,  in  pLsence  of  divr.se  of  the  parisshe~ns 

Ifm,  paid  at  Cardinalle’s  Hatte,  ij.  d.  ob. — And  atte  Swan,  iij.  d.  to  the  arbitr" ors  of  Thomas  Liffyn 

Payde  for  wryting  of  the  copy  of  Pynchon’s  testament 

Payde  at  Seynte  Bartilmewe’s  Spytell,  for  the  same  testament  - 

Ifm,  for  pap.  and  for  wryting  of  Pynchon’s  last  testament  - 

Payd  to  Danvers  for  counsell  of  the  same  testament  - 

Ifm,  payde  atte  the  Myter  in  Chepe,  for  the  p~son  and  his  men  -  -  - 

To  Coydesmor,  a  man  of  law  - 

Payd  to  Calop,  for  ij  rolles  of  p'chemyn (parchment)  to  make  with  this  boke 
Payd  for  makyng  and  byndyng  of  the  same  boke,  and  for  clapces  (clasps)  - 


and  for  werkman-  ? 

i 


.  d. 
ij.  s. 

-  ix.  d. 
xiiij.  d. 

viij.  d. 

-  ..y- d- 

iiij.  d. 
ij.  s. 

xiiij.  s.  iiij.  d. 

xviij.  d. 
v.  s.  vj.  d.” 

-  vij.  d.  ob. 

v.  d.  ob. 
iij.  s.  iiij.  d. 
viij.  d. 
ij.  s.  j.  d. 
iij.  s.  iiij.  d. 
xviij.  d. 
xx.  d. 
xx.  s. 
iij.  s.  iiij.  d.” 


Extra  Receipts,  Anno  1474  and  1475. 


-  o - - u o  m  umuuju,  iur  me  ueuoveiu  or  ye  cnurcu 

Iteceyved  owt  of  the  seid  churche  aley  bagge  for  to  bye  newe  ledde  for  the  cross  of  Seynt  My'ell’s  stepull,  by  wille  of  alle  ye  pyss“hons  > 

as  hyt  aperyth  m  ye  payme'ts  hereaft.  -  -  .  _  ’  J  xx.  h. 

Iteceyved  owt  of  the  seid  churche  aley  bagge,  for  the  carpet'.  that  made  all  ye  tymbur  and  warke  of  ye  crosse  that  stondythe  a  poni  . 
Seynte  My  ell  s  stepelle  and  othur,  as  hyt  aperyth  in  the  payme  ts,  &c.  -  ‘  XV1-  h. 


.  i 


This  church  had  a  considerable  quire,  of  which  one  Henry  Orlow  was  conduct  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
^  Wardropper,  the  parson,  and  the  wardens,  duly  and  truly  “  to  be  p'sent  in  syno-yno- 

1  SVICe?  wtin  the  said  chirch  of  Seint  Mighell,  to  be  doon  ypon  pryncipall  fests,  doubl! 
Xn  WnlT’  and  othei;  suche  dayf  as  orgayns  should  there  be  occupied,  and  on  other  feriall  dayes, 

for  thf  ?echyng  of  his  children.** — ^And  further,  “to  find  iiij  children, 

and 


1a  *i,i  Aii  i  ^  ;  ,Jb  v-'iiiiLii cii,  —/iixu.  iuriu 

f.  l  i  V  he'Pe,the  quyre  on  pifcipall  fests,  and  holy  dayes,  in  syngyng  of  pryksong  and  playn 

?  eH-,Fnday  3fter  the  mann  afore  5sed-  the  of /'fa,  at  the  owre  of  iij  of  the  clokfat 

account'd1  this  ouire  J  convenient,  by  the  space  of  an  hole  year,”  &c-A  few  of  the  disbursements  on 

account  ot  Urn,  quire,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  expenses  attending  it. 


1462. 

1466. 


And  for  the  )  .. 

\  V1J- 
ix. 
xviij.  s. 


1543. 


b»£of  S lit  diks  —  <*•  *-«*-  after. 

payde  ‘°  f  for, v  queyres  of  vellem  of  prykked  song 

„  T.ayd,C  l0,8-  Joh“  Salesbury>  for  his  half-quarter  wages  - 

Payde  Mayster  John  for  halowyng  of  a  corporas  _ 

«e  paye,d  !°  8lr,  Wl,1,lia™  Barbour  for  prykkyng  of  a  masse 

«,  Payj  l°ri^erd  s  clei-k  for  prekyng  of  a  masse  in  the  cherche  boke 
tt  rayoe  for  halowyng  of  the  new  vestments  . 

“  Paid ' to  ScMas'cierk1  ib? Sf  ?ak<5r’  f°r  amendynS  of  a11  tbe  vestments  in  the  chirche 

on  the  awbes  ’  -  mS  °  surP1ysses»  awbes,  awter  clothes,  and  towells.  And  for  settyng  on  of  the  parelles 

It  m,  for  a  key  to  the  almery  in  the  vestiary  _ 

The  effects  of  the  Reformation  will  be  seen  in  the  following  entries  : 

::  >»  ediS“  Bta,d  ,pon  ,in  c  Wh 

sit  trEnrHi;snhi0ichc  ma;so  in  Enslyst  *  - 

^ ‘  °  16  J°yUtr  f°r  takynge  downe  the  shry»y*9 pew,  and  making  another  pew  in  the  same  place’ 


s.  j.  d. 

s.  ij.  d. 
viij.  d. 
iiij.  d. 
x  d. 


xj.  s 

yi- 


d. 

.  s. 

d. 


yj-— 


XVj. 

ij 

vnj. 
viij. 
iij.  i 


xvj.  d. 
xv.  lib. 

v.  8. 
■viij.  d. 
iij.  s. 
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1549  “  Payd  to  ye  mason  in  Gracyous  Strete,  for  takyng  downe  vj  aulters  - 

“  It'm,  p'a  to  hym  for  a  daye  and  a  lialfe’s  worke,  to  paue  where  the  alters  were 
]  550.  “  To  ye  pore  man  to  take  downe  ye  glasse  in  ye  vestrye  - 

“  To  a  gardiner,  for  to  dygg  and  levell  all  ye  churehe  yarde  ... 

“  P'd  to  ye  porters  of  the  weyhouse  for  takyng  downe  of  the  hyghe  awter  stone,  and  for  carying  same  into  ye  cloysters 
“  For  ij  laborours  for  dygyng  downe  ye  awter  .... 

The  following  item  must  excite  the  regret  of  the  lover  of  Antiquities. 

"  F'd  to  Pryste,  ye  brycklayer,  for  ye  inlargyug  ye  quere,  and  to  take  downe  if  towmbes,  and  pave  all  agayne 


xv.  s. 
xij.  d. 
iiij.  d. 

xx. s. 
iiij.  9. 
viij.  d.” 


xxxyj.  s.  viij.  d. 


Thus  commenced  the  havoc  that  was  made  of  the  venerable  memorials  of  the  dead  in  this  church.  We  may 
guess  the  extent  of  this  sacrilege  by  the  first  Items  in  the  succeeding  list  of  property  sold  : 

“  For  xl  foote  of  grace  stone,  at  -  -  - 

“  For  ye  Lattyn  plates  of  ye  quere,  and  in  ye  chappells,  to  T.  Woodhouse 

“  For  S  Thomas  Baker’s  grave  in  ye  cloyster  .... 

“  For  a  lyttell  grave-stone  of  Mr.  Bolve  ... 

“  Of  a  mason  for  ye  crosse  of  stone,  and  ye  tombe  of  Mr.  Sutton 


• 

-  X.  6. 

- 

•  xxxvj.  S. 

- 

-  iij.  s.  iiij.  d. 

■ 

iij.  s. 

“ 

”  -  Vj.  8. 

vestments ; 

vj.  li.  vij.  s. 

- 

vij.  li. 

“ 

nij-  s-  vj.  d. 

- 

lvij.  8. 

xij.  s. 

- 

XX.  s. 

- 

XXX.  s. 

“  Receyts  for  Ornaments  of  the  Churehe  that  were  solde. 

Imprimis — One  hie  we  coope  with  ravens  - 

:  It"m,  1  coope  of  red  clothe  of  golde,  at  ... 

It'm,  1  lyttell  vestment  of  red  velvet,  at  .... 

It'm,  1  awter  clothe  of  purple  velvett,  and  clothe  of  golde,  at  - 

It'm,  1  red  vestment  w4  a  deken  w4  blacke  crosse  and  starres 
It'm,  1  cannape  of  red  sylke  pryse  - 

It'm,  ij  copes  of  whyte  sarsnet  - 
:  It'm,  j  payntid  clothe,  at  - 

It'm,  sold  to  Mr.  Stanfyld,  1  tawny  coope,  iiij.  s.  ij.  d.  And  iij.  coopes  of  blew  bawdkyn,  xxxj.  s.  vj.  d.  and  j  vestment  of  gren 
badkyn,  v.  s.  vj.  d. 

It'm,  to  Mr.  Lewte,  ij  copes  of  grene  tyssew,  and  a  whyte  vestment  w4  garters,  at  -  -  -  viiij 

It'm,  to  John  Tatton,  ij  copes  of  blacke  velvet,  1  vestment  of  yelow  save,  and  1  sewte  of  vestments,  black  velvet,  all  at  -  iiij. 
It'm,  to  Stephen  Rowland,  j  vestment  of  blewe  bawdkyn,  w4  blanches,  and  1  vestment  w4  a  deken  of  badkyn,  w4  red  crosses,  at — 
And  one  olde  awter  clothe  of  grene,  all  at  - 

It'm,  to  John  Relfe,  j  vestment  of  crymsen  velvet,  and  iij  olde  awbs,  at  - 

It'm,  to  Bryan  Cawserlv,  j  cope  whyt  damask,  and  j  vestment,  russet,  at  -  -  - 

It'm,  to  John  Ashmore,  j  cope,  whyte  bawdkyn,  and  a  vestment  of  yelow  ryssette,  andxxij  lyttell  awter  clothes,  all  at 
It'm,  Thomas  Bales,  j  vestment,  blewe  velvet,  ij  cortens  of  changeable  sarsnet,  and  ij  cortens  of  red  and  grene  sarsnet,  all  at 
It'm,  Rychard  Howlyn,  j  vestment,  red  velvet,  w4  hurds,  at  ... 

It'm,  Thomas  Stynt,  ij  coopes  of  grene  and  blacke  velvet  - 

It'm,  Thomas  Baker,  ij  coopes  of  grene  and  blewe  mockades,  at  .... 

It'm,  Wyllyam  Hawle,  ij  vestments,  whyte  damaske,  and  one  of  whyt  hustyan,  at  - 

It'm,  John  Travys,  j  vestment  of  red  brydges,  sattyn  ... 

It'm,  R.  in  redy  money,  owt  of  ye  cheste,  sma  ... 

Suma  R.  lxix.  li.  vj.  s.  j.  d. 


y- 

li.  xiij 
li.  xvij 


s.  iiij.  d. 
s.  ij.  d. 

d. 
d. 


s.  Ij. 
s.  ij. 

|  xlvij.  s.  x.  d. 

xlij.  s. 
xxiiij.  s.  iij.  d. 
xxix. 
xxiij.  s.  j. 

-  xij. 
xxvj.  s.  ix. 
iiij. 

XX.  s.  vj. 
xxiiij.  s.  iiij. 
xx.  li.  xvij.  s.  ix. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

d. 

d. 


The  civil  wars  brought  in  the  Presbyterian  form  of  discipline  in  this  church,  and  the  vestry  ordered,  pursuant 
to  an  ordinance  of  parliament,  dated  August  28,  1643,  for  the  demolishing  of  monuments  of  “  idolatrie  and 
sup'stic'on” — that  same  should  be  forthwith  put  into  execution  in  this  parish. 

This  church  having  shared  the  common  fate  in  the  great  fire  of  London,  Sir  C.  Wren  was  employed  to  erect 
the  present  elegant  structure.  It  consists  of  an  exquisitely  proportioned  intei’ior  of  the  Tuscan  order  ;  six  pillars 
and  four  semi-pillars  compose  a  body  and  two  aisles  ;  the  roof  of  the  middle  consists  of  intersected  arches,  separated 
by  ornamental  bands,  which  spring  from  elegant  brackets  :  over  each  arch  are  circular  clerestory  windows  ;  small 
pilasters  face  the  pillars  on  the  north  and  south  walls ;  and  from  those,  arches  intersect ;  and  centre  flowers  have 
pendant  chains  for  lustres. 

The  sacrarium  is  fronted  by  two  pilasters,  whose  capitals  are  gilt,  and  a  rich  gilt  cornice  passes  from  them  to 
the  east  wall. — The  altar-piece  is  very  elegant. — The  tower,  which  is  of  the  pointed  style,  and  very  tall,  was  built 
in  1720.  Though  not  correctly  designed  in  the  Gothic  taste,  it  is  certainly  very  beautiful.  At  each  corner  is  an 
angulated  turret,  as  high  as  the  belfry ;  where  they  become  fluted,  and  the  capital  ornamented  with  sculptures  of 
human  faces,  from  which  they  spire  into  very  elegant  pinnacles. 

The  dreadful  conflagration  in  Exchange  Alley,  which  happened  in  the  year  1748,  was  stopped  by  the  tower  of 
this  church. 


:  J'uHuhed  1  Jam, my  1826.  by  i|«|®  Hoteri  Wilki osoj,  Fcnchurrh Star/ 


Cfif  Bart'S Ij  djurclj  of  St.  I>aul,  SftaiitodI ; 

IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  MIDDLESEX. 


The  district  wherein  this  edifice  is  situate,  was  the  first  of  those  numerous  hamlets,  which,  at  various  times,  have 
been  separated  from  the  very  ancient  and  spacious  Manor  of  Stepney.  This  place  formerly  extended  from  Aldgate 
along  the  rivei-side  to  Bow-creek,  on  the  south  :  to  the  Parish  oi  St.  Leonard,  Bromley,  on  the  east ;  and  to  those 
of  St.  John,  Hackney,  and  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  on  the  north.  “So  that,”  says  Strype,  “Stepney  may  be 
esteemed  rather  a  province  than  a  parish,  especially  if  we  add  that  it  contains  in  it  both  city  and  country  :  for 
towards  the  south  parts,  where  it  lies  along  the  river  for  a  great  way  by  Limehouse,  Poplar,  and  Radcliff,  to  Wapping, 
it  is  furnished  with  every  thing  that  may  entitle  it  to  the  honour,  if  not  of  a  city,  yet  of  a  great  town  ;  populousness, 
traffic,  commerce,  havens,  shipping,  manufactures,  plenty,  and  wealth  the  crown  of  all.  And  were  it  not  eclipsed 
by  the  lustre  of  the  neighbouring  City,  it  would  appear  one  of  the  considerablest  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  would 
give  place  to  very  few  cities  in  England. — On  the  other  side,  northward,  this  parish  hath  the  face  of  a  country, 
affording  every  thing  to  render  it  pleasant ;  fields,  pasture-grounds  for  cattle,  and  formerly  woods  and  marshes. ”a 

The  piesent  Parish  of  St.  Mary,  White  Chapel,  appears  by  its  name  to  have  been  originally  only  a  chapel-of-ease 
to  that  of  St.  Dunstan,  Stepney  ;  though  it  also  seems  to  have  been  separated  from  thence  at  an  early  period,  since 
In  1336,  the  10th  year  of  Edward  III.,  the  Bishop  of  Alba,  Cardinal,  and  Parson  of  Stebinhith,  presented  a  clerk 
to  be  Parson  in  the  Church  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  called  Matfelon,  without  Aldgate,  London.b  The  great  partition 
of  this  place,  however,  was  the  work  of  a  much  later  time  ;  and  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lysonsc  observes,  that  “  the  first 
plan  for  dividing  the  Parish  of  Stepney  which  I  have  met  with  upon  record,  was  proposed  to  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  Ecclesiastical  Benefices,  in  1650.  It  was  then  suggested,  that  it  would  be 
convenient  to  divide  Stepney  into  four  Parishes  :  Poplar  and  Blackwall  to  be  one,  there  being  a  foundation  already 
laid  ;  Limehouse  to  be  another ;  a  third  the  whole  hamlet  of  Ratcliffe,  Shadwell,  and  Wapping-Wall,  to  Old  Gravel 
Lane,  taking  in  from  thence  all  Ratcliffe-highway,  and  Mile-end  to  belong  to  the  mother-church;  the  fourth  to 
contain  Wentworth  Street,  Rose  Lane,  part  of  Petticoat  Lane,  Artillery  Lane,  all  Spitalfields,  and  Stepney  Rents, 
near  Shoreditch.  This  division  never  took  place.  In  the  year  1657  a  petition  was  presented  for  dividing  Shadwell 
from  Stepney,  which  was  ordered  to  be  done,  unless  good  cause  were  shewn  to  the  contrary  ;  but  a  subsequent  order 
appointed  a  commission  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  it :  what  the  result  of  this  commission  was  does  not 
appear.  Six  of  the  hamlets  of  Stepney  were,  however,  at  length  made  into  distinct  Parishes ;  Shadwell  being 
separated  in  the  year  1669,  St.  George’s  in  the  East  in  1727,  Spitalfields  in  1729,  Limehouse  and  Stratford-Bow  in 
1730,  and  Bethnal-Green  in  1743.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Parish  of  St.  John  at  Wapping,  separated  from 
Whitechapel  in  January,  1693-94:  and  the  Parish  of  All  Saints,  Poplar,  separated  from  Stepney  in  1817.d 

The  chief  cause  of  the  erection  of  the  Hamlet  of  Shadwell  into  a  separate  Parish,  and  of  building  the  Church 
represented  in  the  annexed  Engravings,  was  doubtless  the  great  increase  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the 
suburbs,  and  the  incapability  of  the  Church  at  Stepney  to  contain  even  one  half  of  the  parishioners.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  principally  by  the  exertions  of  Thomas  Neale,  Esq.  lessee  of  an  estate  which  comprised  two-thirds  of  the 
present  parish,  aided  by  the  Rev.  William  Sancroft,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  under  whom  that  estate 
was  held  as  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s, — that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  procured  for  making  the  precinct  parochial.  An 
entry  on  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  states,  that  on  Thursday,  February  17th,  1669-70,  the  22nd  year 
of  Charles  II.,  it  was  “ordered  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  erecting  and  endowing  a  Church,  near 
Shadwell  in  Middlesex.”  On  the  day  following  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  committed  ;  and,  on  Thursday, 
March  17th,  it  was  passed  under  the  title  of  “An  Act  for  the  Endowment  of  a  Church  at  Shadwell,  now  in  the 
Parish  of  Stepney  in  Middlesex,  and  making  of  it  Parochial,  distinct  from  Stepney.” 

The  boundaries  of  the  new  Parish  were  that  of  Stepney,  on  the  north  and  east,  St.  George’s  Middlesex,  on  the 
west,  and  the  River  Thames,  on  the  south  ;  the  whole  extent  of  which  is  very  small,  being  only  910  yards  in  length 
and  76O  in  breadth.6  The  fabric  of  a  Chapel,  which  had  been  built  in  1656,  was  converted  into  the  first  Parish 


a  Stow’s  Survey  of  London,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Strype.  Loud.  1720.  fol.  Vol.  II.  book  iv.  chap.  ii.  p.  47. — The  great  extent,  variety,  and  value,  of  the  Manor  of  Stepney  are  also 
shewn  by  the  following  description  of  it  entered  in  the  Domesday  Book ;  the  survey  of  which  was  finished  in  A.D.  1086.  At  the  very  lowest  estimate  of  the  ancient  land- 
measures,  the  quantity  set  down  cannot  he  less  than  2500  acres ;  and  according  to  other  calculations  may  amount  to  3840  acres,  or  six  square  miles. — “  Stibenhede:  taxed 
at  32  hides.  The  land  is  25  carucates  :  14  hides  are  in  demesne,  on  which  there  are  three  ploughs.  The  villains  have  22  ploughs.  There  are  44  villains  who  hold  a  virgate  each, 
and  7  who  hold  half  a  hide  jointly  :  9  villains  who  have  each  half  a  virgate,  and  45  cottars  who  have  a  hide  between  them,  rendering  30  shillings  per  annum.  There  are  4 
mills,  valued  at  4  pounds,  wanting  16  shillings  and  4  pence  ;  a  meadow,  sufficient  for  25  plough-lands ;  pasturage  for  the  cattle  of  the  town,  and  15  shillings  rent ;  wood  for 
500  swine,  and  40  shillings  rents.  In  the  whole  it  is  valued  at  481.  per  annum  ;  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  at  501.”  The  chief  proprietor  was  the  Bishop  of  London. — 
Domesday  Booh,  by  Abr.  Farley  and  J.  Nichols,  Lond.  1783.  fol.  vol.  i.  fol.  127,  col.  2. 

b  Strype’s  Stow  s  Survey  of  London,  Vol.  II.  book  iv.  chap.  ii.  p.  44.  c  Environs  of  London,  (Middlesex,)  vol  iii.  Lond.  1795,  4to.  p.  448. 

This  Act  of  Parliament  received  the  Royal  Assent  J une  16th,  1817.  The  new  Church  of  All  Saints,  Poplar  was  Consecrated  July  23d,  1823,  by  Dr.  William  Ilowley, 
Bishop  of  London  ;  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hoole,  A. M.,  son  of  the  Translator  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  being  the  first  and  present  Rector.  The  edifice  is  erected  in  a  field  on  the 
south  side  of  the  East  India  Road,  near  the  grand  entrance  to  the  East  India  Docks,  and  was  designed  by  Mr.  Charles  Hollis.  A  View  and  description  of  it  are  inserted  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  June  1831,  Vol.  ci,  part  i.  p.  489,  plate  1. 

e  Lysons’  Environs  of  London,  Vol.  iii.  pp.  383,  384. — “The  bounds  of  this  Parish,”  says  Hatton,  in  his  Neio  View  of  London,  1708,  8vo.  Vol.  ii.  p.  484,  “  are  thus: 
Beginning  at  the  Church  it  extends  through  Upper  Shadwell  to  Cock-hill,  the  west  side  of  Love-lane ;  then  down  Cock-hill  and  Lower  Shadwell ;  thence  to  Wapping-Wall ; 
thence  to  New  Crain,  and  to  New  Gravel-lane  ;  and  into  West  Garden  :  and  so  to  Blue-gate  Field,  and  the  east  side  thereof,  and  King  David’s-lane  and  Back-lane.”  The 
most  remarkable  features  of  the  Parish,  as  stated  by  Maitland  in  his  History  of  London,  edit.  1756,  Vol.  ii.  p.  1380,  are  “  the  Church  ;  a  Presbyterian  Meeting  House  ;  two 
Church,  and  one  Presbyterian  Charity  Schools  ;  a  Market,  a  Medicinal  Spring  ;  two  Engines,  for  supplying  the  neighbourhood  with  river-water  ;  two  Wells,  which  flow 
plentifully,  and  supply  the  inhabitants  with  spring-water ;  a  Dock,  for  sliip-building ;  five  places,  denominated  Stairs,  for  people  to  go  upon  or  return  from  off  the  River; 
and  a  Workhouse  for  the  reception  of  the  poor.”  Shadwelle  is  mentioned  asa  town  in  the  Abbreviato  Placitorum,  of  the  18th  of  Edward  II,  1325.  Rot.  174. 
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Church,  though  it  was  not  Consecrated  until  March  12th,  1671 ;  and  Mr.  Neale,  with  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants 
endowed  the°same  with  the  soil  thereto  adjoining  for  a  church-yard,  and  with  ground  sufficient  for  a  parsonage- 
house  and  some  other  tenements:  to  be  built  at  the  cost  and  charges  of  himself  or  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  The 
living  w'as  made  a  Rectory,  and  the  Advowson  was  to  be  first  in  Mr.  Neale,  during  his  life,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  London,  as  ground-landlord  of  the  whole  Parish  ;  for  which  reason  also  the  Church  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Paul  the  Apostle.a  In  matters  ecclesiastical  the  Parish  was  made  subject  to  the  Bishop  only  ;  and  by  this  Act, 
continues  Newcourt,b  from  whom  the  whole  of  the  present  abstract  of  it  is  taken,  “the  Parson  of  this  Parish  was  made 
liable  to  visitations,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  an  ancient  parish  ; 
and  was  to  pay  3s.  4 d.  Procurations  to  the  Bishop  of  London  as  often  as  he  visited.  The  Church  and  Church-yards 
were  vested  in  the  Parson  and  his  successors,  for  ever,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  inhabitants;  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  used  in  other  Parish  Churches  and  Churchyards.  There  are  two  Church-wardens,  one  chosen  by 
the  Parson,  and  the  other  by  the  inhabitants.  The  plat  of  ground  lying  all  along  the  new  wall  of  the  said  Church¬ 
yard,  being  151  foot  in  length  on  the  east,  and  104  foot  long  on  the  west,  52  foot  and  a  half  north,  and  82  foot  and 
a  half  south,  is  by  this  Act  vested  in  the  said  Parson  and  his  successors  for  ever:  whereof  80  foot  from  north  to 
south,  and  forty  foot  from  east  to  west,  on  the  lower  side  adjoining  the  churchyard  is  allotted  for  a  house,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  said  ground  is  for  the  building  of  other  houses  for  the  said  Parson  and  his  successors,  which  they 
are  empowered  to  let  out  for  81  years,  with  the  consent  of  the  Patron  and  Ordinary,  to  be  built  upon  ;  and  after 
this  they  may,  from  time  to  time,  lease  out  the  said  houses  for  21  years  in  possession,  for  such  reasonable  rent  as  the 
Parson,  with  the  consent  of  the  Patron,  can  get  or  procure. 

“  And  farther  it  is  enacted,  that  the  Parson  shall  have  £120.  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  tythes,  to  be  assessed  bv  the 
Church-wardens  within  twenty  days  after  Easter  Tuesday,  and  be  levied  every  year  upon  the  inhabitants  by  a 
pound-rate,  not  exceeding  6cl.  in  the  pound  :  which  rate  is  to  be  confirmed  by  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  in 
Middlesex,  or  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  to  be  paid  at  four  quarterly  payments,  at  the 
most  usual  feasts ;  and  power  given  to  distrain  and  sell  for  non-payment,  as  also  to  sue  and  recover,  by  action 
upon  the  case,  any  arrears  that  are  unpaid  for  three  months.  If  the  Church-wardens  refuse  or  neglect  to  make  the 
assessment  or  rate  within  the  time  limited,  they  forfeit  £20.  to  the  King  for  every  offence  ;  and  in  such  case  the 
Parson  himself  may,  before  the  feast  of  St.  John  Baptist  (June  24th)  in  any  year,  make  the  assessment  or  rate 
of  £120,;  which  being  confirmed  by  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  Middlesex,  or  the  Bishop  of  London,  may  be 
received,  levied,  and  recovered  in  manner  aforesaid  ;  and  over  and  above  the  said  £120.  the  Parson  is.  to  have  all 
oblations,  and  church-duties  for  christenings  and  burials  as  are  usually  paid  in  the  Parish  of  Stepney;  and  the 
Parson  of  this  Parish  is  to  pay  yearly  at  Easter  to  the  Vicar  of  Stepney,  at  Stepney  Church,  26s.  8 d. ;  which,  bv  an 
ancient  composition,  the  tenants  of  Shadwell  paid  to  the  said  Vicar  in  lieu  of  all  tythes.” 

The  first  Rector  of  Shadwell  was  the  Rev.  Robert  Marriot,  A.M.,  who  was  inducted  to  the  living  April  3rd,  I67O; 
soon  after  which  a  controversy  arose  between  him  and  his  parishioners,  on  his  pretending  a  right  to  collect  for  his 
own  use,  of  every  parishioner  above  16  years  of  age,  2a?.  or  3d.  for  Easter  Offerings  ;  which  the  inhabitants  refused 
to  comply  with,  alleging  that  the  same  were  included  in  the  £120.  annually  paid  him  by  the  Parish.  But  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  dispute  in  an  amicable  manner,  and  to  obviate  all  contests  for  the  future,  it  was  agreed  that  an  annual 
stipend  of  £120,  should  thenceforth  be  collected  by  the  parishioners,  and  paid  to  the  Rector  without  the  least  deduc¬ 
tion:  and  the  said  parishioners  farther  agreed  to  pay  their  said  Rector  one  shilling  for  every  corse  buried  in  their 
churchyard.  Upon  this  compact  Marriot  relinquished  all  pretensions  to  oblations,  Easter-Dues,  and  all  other 
ottenngs  whatsoever ;  which  agreement  has  been  ratified  and  confirmed  by  all  succeeding  Rectors.d 

le  ongina  hurch  of  Shadwell,  as  represented  in  the  two  annexed  Views  of  the  Exterior,  was  an  ordinary 
cruciform  brick  structure,  with  tiled  roofs,  two  porches  and  a  square  low  tower,  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  vane, 
and  tlagstaJL  lhe  side  aisles  were  lighted  by  dormer  casement  windows  in  the  roofs,  and  the  different  faces  of  the 
IT  termmated  in  gables,  ornamented  with  wooden  pedestals,  and  small  globes.  At  the  south  side  of  the 
a  ein  end  was  erected  the  vestry-room,  in  the  year  1675;  and  on  the  tower  appeared  the  dates  of  1671  and  1683. 

-  -succeeding  Plates  represent  the  Interior  of  the  building  looking  towards  the  east,  and  the  disposition  of 
t  ,G  ],n  f  sT^eia  r”'jndTlan  ’  which  latter  also  exhibits  the  sites  of  several  of  the  grave-stones  and  monu- 
ents  erected  within  the  Church,  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  tombs  in  the  Church-yard.  It  will  be  farther  se 


seen 


represented  beneath  the  annexed  Engravimi?  ^he^rcTaB^tbe  the  CV'Vr  °f  St  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London,  the  armorial  ensigns  of  the  latter  are 

them  in  chief  the  letter  D  Argent.  o  )  te  of  London,  with  a  distinction ;  and  are  blazoned  Gules,  two  swords  in  saltire  proper,  between. 

C  ThnZi'Z.trO1  ^cc!esiasticYm  Parochial  e  Londinense  :  by  Rich.  Newcourt,  Lond.  1708.  fol.  Vol.  i.  p.  708. 

1772,  fol.  Vol.  ii.  p  S1380. rCCL'11,ts  and  d,sbursements  of  the  living,  as  given  from  the  Parochial  Records  in  Maitland’s  History  of  London,  Edit,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Entick,  Load. 

“  Receipts  on  Account  of  the  Cure. 

By  Money  from  the  Parish  -  £120. 

By  Surplice-Fees  -  ,  -  .  05, 

By  Glebe  -  (55. 

By  Burials  -  oq. 

By  a  Parsonage  House  -  -  20. 

Disbursements  on  Account  of  Cure. 


To  the  Bishop’s  Procuration  -  0  3  4 

4  To  the  Vicar  of  Stepney  -  1  6  8.” 

1  cc  rom  the  Parish  Records,  in  Maitland’s  History  of  London,  Vol.  ii.  p.  1379. 
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by  these  Engravings,  that  the  edifice  consisted  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  two  side  aisles  ;  with  spacious  galleries  on 
the  south,  west,  and  north,  sides  ;  that  the  roof  was  arched,  camerated,  strengthened  with  timber  ribs,  and  braced 
together  by  four  ornamented  iron  ties  ;  and  that  it  was  supported  by  eight  octangular  wooden  columns,  painted  to 
imitate  marble,  cased  in  the  lower  parts  with  oak  for  about  6|  feet  in  height.  About  half  the  Church  itself  on  the 
east,  was  wainscoated  with  the  same,  and  the  pews  beneath  were  also  of  oak ;  but  the  galleries  were  of  deal,  painted 
white,  veined  and  ornamented,  and  at  one  period  rather  gaudily  gilded.  They  were  supported  upon  pillars  of  the 
Tuscan  Order,  and  were  erected  at  different  times :  namely,  that  on  the  south  at  the  charge  of  the  inhabitants, 
in  1683,  and  that  on  the  north  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  Capt.  Thomas  Bryant,  of  Wapping  Wall,  in  1691  ;  in 
which  year  also  the  west  porch  was  built,  and  the  whole  Church  repaired  at  the  cost  of  the  Parish.®  The  frontis¬ 
piece  of  the  altar  was  wainscot,  ornamented  with  the  Decalogue,  Creed,  and  Lord’s  Prayer,  in  handsome  moulded 
frames,  in  golden  letters  upon  a  black  ground,  attended  by  the  effigies  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  enclosed  by  Ionic 
columns,  supporting  a  compass-pediment,  decorated  with  roses,  the  Royal  arms,  painted  cherubim,  and  the  Holy 
Dove  in  glory.  In  front  of  the  altar  was  a  scroll  iron-work  screen  with  capping;  and  the  communion-table  was 
of  fine  veined  marble,  with  a  carved  frame  beneath,  standing  on  a  pavement  of  black  and  white  marble,  with  steps 
of  the  latter.  The  south  portico  was  adorned  with  pilasters,  and  an  entablature  of  the  Tuscan  order,  enriched 
with  festoons,  &c.,  and  the  west  and  north  doors  were  also  decorated  with  handsome  columns  :  on  the  former  was 
the  date  1691,  and  on  the  latter  that  of  1656.  The  interior  dimensions  of  this  Church  were  87  feet  in  length,  63 
in  breadth,  and  about  *28  in  height :  the  altitude  of  the  tower  being  about  60  feet.  In  the  latter  were  contained 
six  bells,  to  ring  in  peal,  and  a  clock,  for  which  they  chimed  at  the  hours  of  12  and  4. 

Two  spacious  tables  affixed  to  the  wall  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  altar,  contained  the  following 
parochial 

Benefactions.  —  On  the  table  on  the  South  side. 


“1667.  Edward  Arlibear,  late  of  Wappin-Wall,  Mast-malcer,  by  his  Will  gave  to  the  Poor,  before  this  was  made  a  Parish,  255 

1669.  Capt.  William  Curtis,  late  of  Mile-end,  deceased,  by  Will  gave  to  the  Poor  of  Sbadwell,  and  some  other  Hamlets  of  Stepney,  and  for 
other  charitable  uses,  a  perpetual  Annuity  of  60 1.  of  which  this  Parish  received  61.  one  year  and  35  another  :  and  so  alternately. 

167/.  Judith  Darling,  late  of  Limehouse,  deceased,  by  her  Will  gave  to  the  Poor  of  this  Parish  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years  an  Annuity  of 
10/. — viz.  1505 

1681.  Mrs.  Margery  Trumbal  of  this  Parish,  Widow,  gave  by  her  Will  part  of  the  Rent  of  Four  small  Houses,  during  the  respective  leases 
for  the  use  of  the  poor. 

1686.  Mr.  Will.  Oxenbridge,  late  of  this  Parish,  by  his  Will  gave  to  the  Poor,  205 

1684.  George  Wilkinson,  of  this  Parish,  gave  and  paid  down  30/.  for  30s.  to  be  given  Yearly  on  every  Shrove  Sunday  to  the  Poor  in  Bread 
for  ever.  The  said  Wilkinson  by  his  Will  gave  to  the  Poor  the  farther  sum  of  10 5  Robert  Hooker  of  this  Parish,  Ropemaker,  by  his  Will  gave 
to  the  Poor,  20/. 

1689.  Robert  Marriot,  late  Rector  of  this  Parish,  by  his  Will  gave  to  the  Poor,  20/. 

■ -  Henry  Dennis,  late  of  this  Parish,  by  his  Will  gave  to  the  Poor,  245 

1690.  Capt.  Janes  Cook,  sometime  of  this  Parish,  deceased  in  the  East  Indies,  gave  to  the  Poor  of  this  Parish,  50/.  which,  by  consent 
of  Sir  Thomas  Row,  Knight,  and  his  Lady,  Relict  and  Executrix  of  Capt.  Cook,  is  to  be  employed  in  putting  out  Poor  Seamen’s  Children 
Apprentices. 

1691.  Anne  Shot,  late  of  this  Parish,  Widow,  by  her  last  Will,  10/. 

1692.  Henry  Mudd,  late  of  Ratcliffe,  Esq.  by  his  Will,  25/. 

1696.  Thomas  Berry,  at  the  request  of  Isabella,  his  wife,  deceased,  hath  given  to  the  Poor,  105 

1697.  Elizabeth  Bell,  late  Widow  of  Humphrey  Bell,  by  her  Will,  10/. 


Anno  1693. — Dr.  Nathaniel  Resbury,  Hector. 
Jacob  Pachet  \ 

Adam  Barret  ^ 

On  the  table  on  the  North  side  of  the  Altar. 


Churchwardens. 


1699.  Capt.  Posthumous  Salwey,  late  of  this  Parish,  Mariner,  deceased,  by  his  Will  gave  unto  this  Parish,  305 

1698.  Capt.  Robert  Blake,  late  of  this  Parish,  Mariner,  deceased,  by  his  Will  gave  to  the  Parish,  10/. 


On  another  table  in  the  North  Aisle,  against  the  East  Wall,  with  the  arms  of  Cooh,  and  the  date  of  1700. 

1690.  Capt.  James  Cook,  sometime  of  this  Parish,  deceased,  &c.  as  before. 

1699.  Mr.  James  Cook,  son  of  the  abovesaid  Capt.  James  Cook,  hath  given  to  the  Poor  of  this  Parish,  50/.  for  a  provision  of  Sixty  Dozen 
of  Bread,  to  be  distributed  every  first  Sunday  in  January,  for  ever. 

Also  the  Lady  Row,  Relict  of  the  said  Capt.  Cook,  being  since  deceased,  hath  likewise  been  a  good  benefactor. ”b 


Previously  to  the  erection  of  Shadwell  into  a  separate  Parish,  there  appears  to  have  been  an  account  kept  at 
the  Chapel  there  of  births  and  burials  in  the  hamlet,  so  early  as  1660;  but  they  were  not  entered  into  a  fair  register 
until  the  precinct  was  made  parochial  in  1670.  The  copies  from  it  shew  that  during  the  time  of  the  plague,  1665, 
there  were  buried  in  Shadwell  district  in  September,  115;  in  October,  299;  in  November,  80;  and  in  December, 


a  Strvpe’s  Stow’s  Survey  of  London,  Vol.  II.  The  Circuit  Walk,  p.  105. — On  the  front  of  the  south  gallery  appeared  the  date  of  1719,  with  a  shield  of  arms,  Argent, 
two  bars  Gules,  on  a  canton  two  lions’  heads  erased  Or. — Lysons’  Environs  of  London,  Vol.  iii.  p.  384. 

b  Strype’s  Stow’s  Survey  of  London,  Vol.  II.  The  Circuit  Walk,  p.  1(16. — In  Lysons’  Environs  of  London,  Vol.  iii.  p.  385,  there  is  the  following  extract  concerning  the 
benefactress  with  whom  the  above  list  concludes:  “  Dame  Alice  Row,  buried  from  St,  Dunstan’s,  Stepney,  Jan.  25th,  1701-2.” — The  following  table  of  annual  donations  to 
Shadwell  Parish  is  given  in  Maitland’s  History  of  London,  Vol.  11.  p.  1380. 

•‘Anno  1669.  William  Curtis 
1681.  Thomas  Bryan 
1684.  George  Wilkinson  - 
1690.  Capt.  James  Cook  - 

-  James  Cook,  the  son 

1706.  Richard  Batson 
1720.  Capt.  Thomas  Lemon 


4  10 

5 

o 

3 
3 
2 
5 


2  10 


And  17  others  in  Money  £324..16..4.‘ 
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10.a - The  following  list  of  the  Epitaphs  and  Burials  which  were  in  the  old  Church  of  Shadwell,  previous  to 

the  taking  of  it  down,  may  perhaps  be  found  useful  for  reference,  as  many  of  those  mortuary  memorials  are  now 
entirely  lost. b 


In  the  Chancel,  North  of  the  Communion-table. — “  Here  lies  interred  the  body  of  Janies  Cook,  who  departed  this  life  Jan.- 8th  1699  A»  a 

16  years  and  7  months.  *  ’  ’ 


View,  Traveller,  as  you  pass  by, 

Cook’s  reliques  of  mortality  : 

Whose  Angel’s  face,  seraphic  skin. 
Proclaim’d  some  noble  soul  within  ; 
Whose  blooming  hope,  whose hiry  brcathj 
Whose  bud  was  nipp’d  by  cruel  Death. 
Whose  sacred  guest  was  forced  to  fly, 

By  Death’s  tyrannic  cruelty, 

And  take  a  mansion  in  the  lofty  sky. 


View  all  his  virtues  :  if  you  could 
Have  time  to  stay  modest  and  good, 
Pious  to  God,  to  all  was  kind. 

In  short  an  universal  friend. 

Go,  Traveller  !  and  now  begin 
A  virtuous  life,  make  God  thy  friend. 
Give  him  thy  heart  in  youthful  days 
As  pious  Cook,  whose  very  praise 
Shall, warbled  be  ;  Angels  shall  hear 
Cook’s  great  and  mighty  character  !” 


James,  the  second  son  of  Capt.  James  Cook,  and  Alice,  his  wife,  16/8.  And  James,  their  third  son  who  died  1689  a„j  fu  „ 

1687.—  John  Mott,  of  this  Parish,  Vintner,  1703  stone  of  blade  marble  to  the  memo™  of  John  Man 
Maughehng,  1/91  : — ...  .Widow  of  Capt.  John  Matthews  1700  _ Other  atones  hefnre  A/f  t  n  4i  .  an\  '/intner>  1703  : — Thomas 

out.  Ann,  late  wife  of  Edmund  Hulme,  1677.  Also  Edmund  Huime,  of  Lower  Shadwell,  Distiller  7fiS5  •— 1 ’rhomaTfV^Tl ™V'e  norn 
And  his  son  Green  Grimble,  1698  :  —  Elizabeth  England  1696  and  Margaret  1  697  Children  nP  T  ’  r’  i  lomas  Gnmble,  Shipwright,  1696. 
1658.— Nor*  Aisle- Mark  Chichdj,  oon-in-low  »f  J°h»  Crab, 

—Barbara  Short,  late  wife  of  Ralph  Short,  1699  Frances  Nayler  late  wife  of  Richard  Navler  16o’'  At’  i!  0  !;  w.lfe  °f  Jom  Eeore>  1669  : 

Jasper  Sketcher,  1679  :-a  stoic  of  black  marble;  Thomal  Brian,  ofvS)  Om 

benefactor  to  this  Parish,  and  by  his  Will  gave  100/.  to  the  Poor,  and  for  building  the  gallery  on  the  North side  this  C  ® 
was  a  constant  and  devout  frequenter,  60/.  And  the  residue  thereof  to  the  Poor  of  this  Parish  -—Cant  iw  w  a  “  *  wCh“rch  whereof  he 
and  Joan,  his  wife,  1693-94  Susan,  the  daughter  of  John  Dalbv  Esq.  late  wife  of  Cant  Will™™  TU  Isaac  'Woodgreen,  of  Wappmg-Wall,  1689  ; 
late  wife  of  Thomas  Williams,  Mariner  : — Capt  James  Halsall  s'on  of  Richard  TT0iPn  n  onias,  of  this  1  ansh,  1662  : — Edith  Williams, 
n*,  ,88,  Thi;V„,..aStheSSSaS  ^  Nor.i 

he  and  his  wife  ly.  He  buried  1689-90,  and  she  1703  With  mmp  nf  „i,;n  ,  ri  ^  yenoisJ  Sen.  and  his  family  only.  And  herein 

and  Mrs.  Sarah  Lockwood,  his  daughter,  1/07. _ On  the  South  side  nf  the  Phi!  'f"'  n*  1°,  WCl  °f^ie  North  Aisle. — Mr.  Henry  Dennis,1690 

Waje  late  wife  of  Thomas  Wale,  Citizen  and  Apothecary  of  London  'l689  ^IsoThoma^k^^o/o^61^  16?8’ and  se/en  children.— Eleanor 
obnt  Sept.  1680:  Ancilla,  Susanna,  Richard  and  Mary f  children  of  Richard  Worces  er  nf  W,  ’  ur  !  late  Wlfe  of  Edward  Williams, 

!S  ;  "A >«*  ■  -Mice  brf£  of  wL“pt BWte 


Clarke,  Yeoman  of  the  Wine-cellar  to  King  William  1708  •— Elizabeth  IT  Cliarle®  Ba? teJot>  and  daughter  of  Samuel  Clarke,  1703  Francis 
aud  Barbara  Clarke,  hi.  wife,  1728  t-ao/the  7l  M  tbo H  Samuel  Clarke  1716  i-Samlrel  ctkef^ 

Andrew  Chelton,  1730  :  -Elizabeth  Chelton,  niece  of  Dr  Resh,*,/  \i!~°hlke  waU  at  t,ie  West  end  of  the  Church  —Mr 

1/62  :  John  Baggs,  his  nephew,  1777  William  Baggs  1780.— At  the  We  ,Rect°rs,  of  Shadwell,  1747  Jonathan  Sheppard,  Merchant* 
House,  aged  39.— In  the  Ware.— Isaac  Bovey,  1717  :— William  Saunders  1775  '  aptam  J°lm  Hazlewood’  an  Elder  Mother  of  the  Trinity 

,< «.  PeiS°n5  ""  COn,ained  “  *>»  Churchyard. 

rate  ship,  the  French  Rus. . . John  Spilman  Vintner  1696  •  — th0PhJ?er*  16^9  ;— Walter  Jones,  1691,  Governor  of  his  Majesty’s  second 

16f  A"'1  Ma7’  hiB  Wife’  1G99‘  Also  Hannah,  their  daughter  1099^ -MO  °l  T*1  t'"?  SPelma“:— Capt.  Richard  Young!  Mariner 

wife  of  Thomas  Berry,  deceased  March  29th,  1696,  aged  54  f  5  •  •  a  black  marble  tomb  adorned  with  cherubim,  &c.  to  “  Isabella  Berry’ 

"R  Qpf  m.  f  _ _ .  .  • 


Phebe  Robinson,  1686 
Aged  2 1  years : 


Rest  thou  .  whose  rest  gives  me  a  restless  life. 
Since  I  have  lost  a  kind  and  virtuous  wife  ■ 
Whose  chanty  procured  her  such  a  name 
As  is  recorded  in  the  book  of  Fame 
Her  well-placed  charity  the  needy  knew 
Aone  that  were  truly  poor  escaped  her  view; 


But  vagabonds  and  common  beggars,  she 
Never  admitted  to  her  charity. 

The  real  objects  where  her  cliiefest  care. 

To  such  she  never  would  her  bounty  spare  : 
Therefore  the  Poor  do  much  her  loss  deplore 
lor  few  did  give  such  Aimes,  but  none  did  more  ” 


Of  Death  and  Judgment,  Heaven  and  Hell, 

On  a  tomb  near  the  north-east  amde  of  the  n  i  I T  ^  “k  mUSt  “eeds  die  wel1” 

Mmy'  Ju“-  “d  als°  a,so  a  -  of  ^ 

While  sweetly  in  the  dust  they  sleep/’  7Teir  days  ™  short,  like  Winters’  sun, 

9  his  toilsome  world  they  left  behind  '  p10,”} ,  a  ,  tliey  came*  to  Heaven  they  run  : 

A  Crown  of  Glory  for  to  find.  '  n  bl^S  th,e.  rest.with  lengOi  of  days, 

On  a  grave-stone  a  little  westward  of  the  last  “  Here  lie  ,  Un  eartR  to  llve  Els  name  to  praise.” 

•  He,C  ‘  S  the  ^  “f  A“-  'to  of  Ambrose  Goodwin,  Obid  Feb.  20  ,  763. 

No  age  so  young  that  Death  will  spare,  ’  * 

AU  ages  they  must  die ; 
lherefore  to  die  let  all  prepare, 

_ _ _  -to  live  eternally. 


b  Th^accf^dilr0”^/ L°ndon' Vo1- i[L  P-  387.  - - - - - - - 

wtyoi  °u  pPa5iVo°V06  of!the  Circuit  Walk  attached  t0  h! 

e  when  he  copied  those  pub,ished  in  his  oivo  work,  aemeuitboiUllSii  »-*  «*  b.  lift  £  SI” * J 


\ 
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Also  six  sons  of  Henry  Goodwin  and  Jane  his  wife*,” — Elizabeth,  late  wife  of  Capt.  Richard  Merry,  1/03-4  : — Martha  Collins,  wife  of  enry 
Collins,  Shipwright,  1699  ;  and  Henry  Collins,  1701  : — John,  and  other  children  of  Charles  and  Mary  Cope  Frances  Claro,  wile  ol  i  omas 
Claro,  1694: — Five  children  of  John  Cosin  of  Mapping  Wall;  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  1691  : 

“  Here  now  sleeps  one  that  lived  her  sex’s  wonder, 

For  wife,  or  friend,  or  mother,  none  beyond  her. 

And  sleep  she  must,  till  the  Last  Trump  shall  wake  her, 

And  her  dear  Lord  to  his  vast  glory  take  her.” 

Elizabeth  Cole,  late  wife  of  John  Cole  of  Stepney  Parish,  Master-Cooper  of  her  Majesty’s  Victualling  Office,  1703  A  handsome  black  marble 
tomb  in  memory  of  Henry  Duffield,  obiit  May,  1705,  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age,  with  two  sons  and  one  daughter  Edward  Walter,  fcsq.  one  ot 
the  Coroners  for  the  County  of  Middlesex,  who  died  May  24th,  1804:— In  the  Western  part  of  the  Churchyard.— Gabriel  Kerby,  1666  ;  also 
William  and  Mary,  their  children,  1665  Alice  Carnabie,  1695  : — Margaret  Barret,  wife  of  William  Barret,  1686  : — John  Peveridge,  and  Magaret 
his  wife,  and  two  children.— Ora  the  South  side.  —  Elizabeth  Terry,  late  wife  of  Capt.  Abraham  Terry,  1696 Several  children  of  Joanna,  the  wife 
of  Robert  Kirby,  Shipwright,  who  died,  1687  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Ackerley,  1696  John  King,  1695  :  and  eight  children ihomas 
Grassington,  Mariner,  1683-84  ;  and  Elizabeth,  his  daughter,  and  Ann,  his  wife  Capt.  Roger  Grassington,  Mariner.  1701  a  fair  tomb  near  the 
door  for  Capt.  Junifer  Plovier,  1682-83  on  the  outside  of  the  south  porch  a  monument  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Walter  Berry,  Esq.  and  wife  ot 
John  Wright,  174  6. — In  the  North  part  of  the  Churchyard.— Thomas  Webber,  1692  Capt.  Samuel  Vincent,  and  Mary  his  wife,  and  their  children 
Elizabeth,  1693-94,  and  Samuel,  1694-95: 

“  Our  time  was  short,  the  longer  is  our  rest, 

God  took  us  hence  becarse  he  thought  it  best. 

And  Mary  Vincent,  1697. — In  other  parts  of  the  Churchyard  are  tombs  to  Robert  Dobson,  Esq.,  1713  Capt.  Thomas  Cole,  1716  :  —Elizabeth, 
his  daughter,  wife  of  Capt.  Richard  Vavasor  -.  —  Elizabeth  Lilliewhite,  daughter  of  Capt.  Michael  Cole  Capt.  Richard  Merry,  1717  -.—Anne, 
wife  of  John  Kirby,  1718  :— Robert  Kirby,  Esq.  1725  :— Capt.  Thomas  Lemon,  1720  :— Capt.  John  Painter,  1728: — Capt.  Samuel  Vincent, 
1729  ;  — Susanna,  wife  of  Capt.  John  Caston,  1732— Capt.  Mads  Thorson,  1738  :—  Matthew  Newman,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Deputy  Lieutenants  ot 
the  Tower  Hamlets,  1755  : — Capt.  Thomas  Johnson,  1759  :— Capt.  Stephen  Calense,  1760  :— Capt.  Robert  Manley,  1763  :— Capt.  Joseph  Car¬ 
teret,  an  Elder  Brother  of  the  Trinity  House,  1765  Capt.  Edward  Carlen,  1768  :— Anne,  wife  of  Capt.  Christopher  Noclcells,  and  daughter 
of  Capt.  Andrew  Cande,  1781  Capt.  John  Sanderson,  1783  :—Capt.  Charles  Harford,  1783  :— Capt.  Andrew  Cande,  1784  :— Mr.  Samuel 
Mellish,  1784  -.—Charlotte,  wife  of  Capt.  William  Paxton,  1784  Rebecca,  wife  of  Capt.  Andrew  Hewson,  1785  :  — Susanna,  wife  ot  Mr.  George 
Brodrick,  1786 :— Rebecca,  wife  of  George  Hastings,  1788  :— Capt.  Francis  Swinbourn,  1790  Christopher  Stephenson,  1791  : — Capt.  Sylvester 
Masson,  1792  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Joseph  Fell,  Esq.  1792  :— Jael,  wife  of  Capt.  Joseph  Boumels,  1792. 

In  the  old  Churchyard  of  Shadwell  there  also  stood  a  small  stone  pedestal,  with  an  obliterated  inscription, 
originally  erected  over  a  well  of  fine  water,  accidentally  discovered  in  the  digging  of  a  grave  ;  the  stream  whereof 
was  at  one  period  continually  running  into  a  street  opposite  the  south  gate  of  the  Church,  thence  called  Spiing- 
street.  As  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  Parish  derived  its  name  from  a  religious  foundation  near  a  spring  dedicated 
to  our  Lady  of  St.  Chad’s,  or  Shad’s  Well,  on  the  site  of  which  the  old  Church  was  erected, — the  water  thus 
discovered  might  possibly  have  been  the  Well  referred  to.  About  ten  years  since  the  stream  was  cut  off,  in 
consequence  of  a  deep  main  sewer  having  been  carried  through  High  Street,  Shadwell,  though  it  was  then  intended 
to  sink  the  spring  lower  and  to  restore  it.a  Another  Spring,  of  a  very  powerful  medicinal  nature,  and  thence 
called  Shadwell  Spa,  was  also  discovered  about  the  year  1738, b  by  Walter  Berry,  Esq.  in  sinking  a  well  in  Sun 
Tavern  Fields,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  this  Parish.  The  waters  were  said  to  have  a  strong  astringent  taste, 
and  to  be  impregnated  with  sulphur,  vitriol,  steel,  and  antimony  :  hence  they  were  of  real  benefit  as  an  antiscorbutic, 
but  in  a  pamphlet,  published  by  Dr.  Diederich  Wessel  Linden,  M.  D.  to  make  known  their  virtues,  they  were 
declared  to  be  a  cure  for  every  disorder  incident  to  humanity  by  either  drinking  or  bathing.0  The  modern  use  of 


*  Local  information  given  to  the  late  Mr.  Wilkinson.  ...  .  .  „  ,  .  Q 

b  In  the  first  edition  of  Maitland’s  History  of  London,  1739,  fol.  p.  783,  this  spring  is  said  to  have  been  lately  discovered,  and  it  is  also  erroneously  stated  in  tlie  same 

place  to  he  “  a  very  strong  allomish  water.’ 


Tavern  . 

Nature,  and  Virtues,  of  Chalybeat  Waters, and  Natural  Hot  Baths,  by  the  same  author.  Lond.  1748.  8vo.  chap.v.  pp.  135-173,  being  entirely  devoted  to  the  Shad  well 
Sprino-,  which  he  calls  “  the  most  remarkable  concrete  mineral-water  that  ever  I  have  seen  or  heard  of.”  After  giving  some  notices  of  the  ancient  springs  ot  x-onuon, 
Dr.  Linden  states  that  the  Shadwell  Spa  is  situate  “  about  two  miles  east  of  the  Tower,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  or  Shadwell-Dock  stairs,  ascending  trom 
thence  all  the  way  to  the  top  of  ahill,  where  is  a  field  of  a  triangular  form  called  Sun  Tavern  Fields,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which  we  find  our  medicinal  fountain.  He  tnen 
proceeds  to  give  the  following  account  of  its  discovery.  In  1734,  when  Mr.  Berry  was  churchwarden  of  Shadwell ,  he  was  desired  by  ^  the  panshwners  to  use  some  means 
for  making  the  Shadwell  Waterworks  Company  pay  t' 
and  when  rated  for  the  latter  they  paid  but  as  it  p' 

cited  them  into  the  Bishop’s  Court  and  cast  them,  and  ouiiio  ycaio  .. .......  — —  - - —  —  -  — - .  -  r.  .  .  „„„,rr.onp,,ri 

retaliation  in  a  few  davs  after  they  cut  off  the  Thames  water  supplied  by  them  to  the  houses  of  Mr.  Berry,  and  fifteen  of  his  tenants,  to  remedy  which  1 e  commenced 
sinking  a  well,  and  employed  the  most  skilful  person  in  London  to  superintend  the  work.  “  In  digging,’  says  Dr.  Linden,  “  they  observed  that  the  surface  °”h<^ound 
a  common  earth  ;  after  that  they  had  gotten  five  or  six  feet  down,  they  came  to  a  gravel,  of  a  good  deep  yellow,  and  after  that  to  a  very  hard  ballast,  which  was  difficult  to  dig 
up,  and  was  as  coarse  and  lumpish  as  wash-balls.  Under  this  they  came  to  a  rock,  which  as  soon  as  they  broke  through  up  sprang  the  water,  as  strong  asd ^  a  mam  nad 
been  broken  in  the  tree  :  that  is,  as  I  understand  my  worthy  and  communicative  correspondent,  to  whom  we^are  ^beholden  for  this  authentic^  aecom ljvpd  ^ 


degree.  It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  if  the  inhabitants  ot  this  spot  were  deprived  or  auoiner  waier,  uie  eu.eue  4u<,„u,=,  ...  —  forwashin 

discovered;  and  that  the  owner  himself  should  have  first  tasted  it,  when  the  mother  of  the  child  came  to  him  in  the  greatest  alarm.  Some  time  titer  it  we*  tried  tor _w _ 
the  eyes  of  a  horse  belonging  to  Mr.  Berry  that  was  nearly  blind,  of  which  it  ultimately  recovered  the  sight;  whereupon,  finding  such  benefit  n  thewacrthe  p  I  reto, 
enclosed  the  well  and  built  a  bath  and  pump  room.  Dr.  Linden  then  relates  a  series  of  42  chemical  experiments  which  he  made  upon  the  ,  wWhl  began 

says  he,  “  on  the  29th  of  June,  174S ;  the  day  warm  and  serene,  and  I  was  at  the  well  by  six  o’clock  m  the  morning :  they  shew  that  stable  S  such  as 

of'  iron.  “  This  water,”  he  adds,  “  is  of  a  light  yellow,  nearly  the  colour  of  French  brandy,  and  sparkles  when  poured  into  a  glass  like  a  co’rollari(.s 

cider,  &c.  and  tastes  very  astringent.  Thence  the  vulgar  or  improper  expression,  that  this  water  of  Shadwell  tastes  like  alum.  .  .  ,  char„e  tpat  ;t 

which  follow  the  account  of  these  experiments,  the  author  vindicates  the  genuineness  of  this  spring  as  a  natural  minera  wa  er,  g  ^  vitriol  works  in  the 

was  either  an  artificial  contrivance,  made  with  alum,  &c.  or  only  impregnated  with  decomposed  sea-coal,  or  the  refuse  of  some  ancient  copperas  o.  vitriol  works  »  the 
vicinity  ;  both  of  which  he  denies  by  the  following  arguments.  That  water-side  premises  were  required  for  such  works,  and  that  the  present  W*7£**™  jloMred  in  such 
being  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  almost  a  mile  from  the  Thames,  whilst  there  were  convenient  places  on  the  banks  :  that  no  remains  of  old  wel  s  -  "W™”1 £TU  '  e“  J 

works,  had  been  found  near  the  spring:  that  no  decomposed  coal  had  been  discovered  near  it,  but  only  the  strata ^already ^entmnec kthe 

beneath  :  that  the  remains  of  old  copperas  works,  &c.  would  have  rendered  the  soil  unfit  for  ballast,  wheieas  the  w  e  o  •-  ,  ,,  unlike  that  found  in  coal  mines: 

deep  for  that  material  :  that  such  remains,  or  decomposed  coal  could  not  penetrate  the  rock  enclosing  the  spring  :  >a  -  ,  ■  cted  tf)  ci1Pmicai  analysis  j 

that  the  character  and  station  of  the  proprietor  as  a  Middlesex  magistrate,  was  superior  to  the  supposed  fraud  .  •  that  an  attemDt  had  been  made  to 

that  the  alum-like  taste  was  given  by  borax  and  acid  contained  in  solution,  which  were too  costly  to  be  emp  o)e  n  1  P 
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them,  however,  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  extraction  of  salts,  for  which  the  proprietors  had  a  considerable  demand, 
and  for  the  preparation  of  mordaunts  for  fixing  the  colours  of  calico-printers.3 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  original  Church  of  Shad  well  had  become  very  much  dilapidated, 
and  the  fall  of  a  small  portion  of  the  ceiling  near  the  pulpit,  took  place  one  Sunday,  a  little  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  service.  As  this  happened  soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  spire  of  St.  Nicholas’  Church  at  Liverpool, b  the 
congregation  at  Shadwell  became  alarmed  lest  their  own  edifice  should  experience  a  similar  fate,  and  crowded  out 
of  the  building  in  confusion  and  consternation,  and  dispersed  in  every  direction.  Upon  being  surveyed  it  was 
declared  to  be  in  a  state  unfit  for  divine  service,  and  the  building  was  therefore  closed ,  and  remained  so  for  upwards 
of  ten  years ,  excepting  for  the  performance  of  christenings  and  burials ;  though  some  contended  that  it  was  yet 
capable  of  repair,  from  the  walls  and  tower  still  appearing  substantial,  and  from  the  south  wall  having  been  rebuilt 
of  brick  in  1735.°  The  Parish  at  length  resolved  upon  erecting  a  new  structure,  and  the  interior  fittings  and 
finishings  of  the  old  Shadwell  Church  were  accordingly  sold  by  auction  by  Mr.  John  Henfree,  by  order  of  the 
Trustees  appointed  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  rebuilding  the  Church,' 4  on  Monday,  August  the  11th,  I8I7, 
on  the  spot,  in  91  lots,  to  be  removed  within  five  days  after  the  sale,,  which  produced  223 1.  135.  On  Monday, 
September  1st,  were  sold  the  walls,  wood-work,  &c.  of  the  Church,  tower,  and  vestry,  in  71  lots,  to  be  removed 
within  twenty-one  days  after  the  sale,  which  amounted  to  419/.  Is.  8 d.  The  old  lead  was  exchanged  in  part  of 
payment  for  that  with  which  the  new  edifice  was  covered,  as  were  also  the  six  bells,  which  were  re-cast  with 
additional  metal  for  the  present  peal,  consisting  of  eight. 

The  last  Engraving  of  the  ensuing  series  represents  an  exterior  North-west  view  of  the  New  Church  of  St.  Paul 
Shadwell,  which  was  erected  in  1820,  from  the  design  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Walters,  of  Fen-Church  Buildings,6  by 
Mr.  J.  Streather.  The  body  of  the  edifice  is  constructed  of  brick,  lighted  by  ten  windows  on  each  side,  ancf  deco¬ 
rated  with  stone  mouldings,  &c.  At  the  western  end  is  a  vestibule,  ascended  by  six  steps,  supported  by  four 
pilasters  of  the  Tuscan  Order  in  front,  surmounted  by  a  stone  pediment,  and  lighted  by  two  windows  on  each  side. 
In  the  centre  is  one  large  door  between  two  niches,  above  which  are  three  panels,  containing  the  names  of  the 
Architect  and  Builder,  and  date  of  the  erection.  Above  the  vestibule  rises  the  tower,  consisting  of  a  base,  con¬ 
taining  the  clock,  and  two  stories  above,  terminated  by  an  octangular  stone  spire,  and  a  vane  The5  first 
story  in  the  steeple  is  square  with  arched  windows,  having  two  Corinthian  columns  projecting  from’  each  angle  • 
and  the  second  story  is  circular,  containing  in  its  circumference  six  pillars  of  the  same  order.  The  interior  of  the 
budding  is  plain,  and  small,  corresponding  to  the  very  limited  extent  of  the  Parish  already  noticed,  but  is  extremely 
chaste  and  harmonious  both  in  its  design  and  execution.  A  series  of  sixteen  Tuscan  columns  supports  the  galleries 
the  eastern  of  which  is  circular,  and  contains  the  organ,  placed  above  the  altar,  and  occupying  a  projection  of  the 
building  similar  to  that  at  the  western  end.  Thereof  is  a  flat  concave  of  a  square  form,  enclosing  an  ornamented 
circle,  and  the  recess  at  each  end  is  covered  by  a  broad  decorated  arch.  On  the  front  of  the  western  gallery  is  a 
arge  marble  tablet,  containing  the  names  of  the  officers,  and  date  of  the  year  when  the  Church  was  built.  The  whole 
ot  die  interior  fittings-up  are  of  varnished  oak,  and  the  prevailing  tint  is  a  pale  stone  colour  ;  the  Creed,  &c.  beino- 
wntten  in  golden  letters  on  panels  of  a  darker  shade  of  the  same:  behind  the  circular  back  of  the  altar  is  a  door 
corresponding  to  that  at  the  west,  but  of  a  smaller  size.  The  building  within  is  lighted  by  was  and  ts  inskL 
measurement's  about  96  feet  m  length  by  about  36  in  the  broadest  part,  and  SO  in  height.  In  ^he  whole  of  this 
building,  though  limited  in  expenditure  to  a  sum  comparatively  small,  the  entire  cost  amounting  to  only  14.  000 l  and 
submitting  Ins  plans  to  parochial  approval, -the  architect  has  produced  an  edifice  peculia  y  chfste  and  elegant  the 
steeple  „  possessed  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  Is  but  little  infertor  to  the  most  adnLd  ^ 
so  accurate  ts  us  design,  and  so  great  the  harmony  of  its  several  parts.  The  consecration  of  the  New  Church  of 

ht.Pa  I  S  , adweli,  was  performed  on  Thursday,  April  5th,  i821,V  the  Bishop  of  London 

1  he  following  is  a  list  of  the  Rectors  of  Shadwell: _ - 


soften  the  water  for  common  nse  by  throwing  in  n  Innrl  ,,  ,  .  , 

was  glad  to  clear  it  all  out  again  and,  lastly,  that  a  water  art ific  'ahv’r, reared  wonldlnf  in?*  '  ffervesccncf- and  mad«  such  a  reek  and  smothering,  that  the  proprietot 
waters  oeeur  as  early  as  1742,  the  following  having  been  coS  ““5  ^  its  Sllle11  wba"  ^aporated. Advertisements  of  these 

Uiadnell  Church,  is  famous  for  itacertain  cure  of  all  cutaneousPdistempers  ■  as  lem-osv  a!rtTll°h  SaJU'day’ SCI^‘ 18th'  “  Shadwell  Spaw  in  Sun  Tavern  Fields,  near 

ts  required  if  a  cure  is  not  perform’d.  ’Tis  also  good  in  manv  other  disorders  •  ®y’  andaUbreak,"?s  out  of  the  body,  often  with  three  times  bathing  only  ;  no  money 

f;:;tStreet'  E*eter  ChanSe’ in  Strand;  and  nTwhere  ^  ~  f ,  This  water  is  sold  by  Mr.  James  Simonds,  Apothecary,  in 

those  of  C'Ttn  ,  °!  ,r  adver^sement  of  the  waters  in  the  LaUyAdM* ‘of  WeHnesdav  Ma  Note’the  9aid  SPaw  to:be  let  "r  sold-  "itb  about  100/. 

unrlpr  thn  1  i  f  e?  .recit^d  abov  e,  which,  however,  might  very  possibly  have  issued  from  tho  ^  ment,ons  a  recommendation  ot  their  virtues  previous  to 

tht?t  ‘‘ thera  i  iT1'"/  °f  T*  eminent  g^leman, 7  leUn  ^  a™  “  1  have’ ’  the  proprietor,  “  the  following  particulars 

«  Lvsons’  F  ^  bl>aw  a  convenient  Cold  and  Hot  Bath.  The  S„aw  is  to  b^etT  wiNe"  ?  .  exPe"enca  in  this  water.”  The  same  announcement  states, 

‘  ?»•—  •» <”«»  KWi frtvs.'  -  •  >-*•  ***►«-*«•* 

riisss,*?':';;' r  h.  me  »p  ,h.  th, 

-  ■>*" - •- >»- bad b.™ be,,. 

Obveeb- 

amply  sufficient  for  the  security  of  those6  ^°Cks'  “"V"  tbe  river-  The  first  year  of  'the  rate  levied  bv  v^tufl  of  Hre  nr^T!'1/1  P0pulation  of  10,000  souls,  the  far 
dwelling  in  it,  the  pressure  of  that  raf  who  were  disposed  to  lend  money,  but  from  the  reduction  of  ti-irin  •  d  °ye  ‘Act  bad  been  collected,  and  was  in  itself 
which  had  been  defrayed  out  of  thpfVinT*  °*Uni  extrenieb*  heavy  ;  espeeial’y  as  a  great  expense  had  Been  ineurrp  1  ^  16  ^aris^>  an(*  the  small  number  of  opulent  persons 

furnished  by  the  Pa  roeWalA^S^  UnfIfrpthe  ^t— The  information  in  that  X  conce, hy  Z  /  W ''a!;liUCreSiW  applications  to  Parliament, 

*  Mr.  Walters  died  at  Brighton Or  ProPrit'tor  of  this  work.  nmg  the  sale  of  the  old  edifice  and  the  erection  of  the  new,  was 

V«l«i.  part -»>p.  374.  ErIShton.  Oct.  4th,  1821  .aged  110;  and  some  notices  of  his  life  and  works  will  be  found  in  the  GenU  .  „  .  , 

ue  round  in  the  Gentlemati’s  Magazine  for  that  month  and  year. 
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1670.  April  3rd.  Robert  Marriott,  M.A. 

1=689.  July  25th.  Nathaniel  Resbury,  D.D., 

1711.  August  22d.  William  Higdeu,  P.S.T. 

1715.  November  25th.  Benjamin  Ibbot,  M.A.fc 
1725.  May  8th.  Charles  Vernon,  B.S.T. 

1736.  October  16th.  John  Nash,  M.A. 

1740.  April  7th.  John  Whitwick,  M.A. 

1741.  May  28th.  Joseph  Butler,  M.A. 

1798.  September  18th.  Griffith  Griffiths,  B.A. 

1812.  May  18th.  Charles  Webb  Le  Bas,  M.A. 

Evening  Lecturer.  Rev.  Robert  Drought,  L.L.  B. 
Afternoon  Lecturer.  Rev.  John  Duncan,  M.A. 

The  Rector  appoints  the  Parish  Clerk. 


Below  the  south-western  end  of  the  present  Church-yard  is  a  small  court  of  dilapidated  brick  Alms-houses* 
partly  deserted,  originally  founded  by  the  will  of  Dame  Alice  Roe,  the  relict  of  Captain  Cook.0 

"  A  Charity  School  was  instituted  in  this  Parish  in  1696,  and  contests  with  that  belonging  to  St.  Botolph, 
Aldgate,  the  claim  of  being  the  oldest  parochial  school  in  London.  In  1713,  Mr.  John  Jewar  gave  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  by  will  a  rent-charge  of  3/.  per  annum,  out  of  a  farm  called  Canterbury,  in  the  Manor  of  Margaretting,  in 
Essex  ;  and  in  the  same  year  Mr.  William  Cozin  added  51.  per  annum  out  of  two  houses  in  Old  Gravel  Lane, 
Shad  well.  In  1790  Mr.  Jonathan  Raven  gave  1/.  per  annum,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Bowes,  61.  10s.  yearly.  The  whole 
of  the  permanent  annual  income  amounts  to  57/.,  though  there  be  also  some  uncertain  additions  ;d  and  benefactions 
in  money  have  been  received  to  the  amount  of  about  900 /.,  the  principal  donors  being  the  following :  — 17 12.  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Resbury,  Rector,  50/.;  Mrs.  Baynton,  50/.;  Capt.  Thomas  Lemon  100/.;  Mr.  Samuel  Clarke  50/  ; 
—1717  Mr  Andrew  Chelton,  100/.  ;  Mr.  Peter  Russell,  501.  ;  Mr.  Cooper,  50/.— 1790.  Mr.  John  Fleming,  100/.° 
There  are  at  present  45  boys  and  35  girls  clothed  and  educated  in  this  School:  the  salary  of  the  Master  is  40/. 
and  that  of  the  Mistress  30/.  ;  but  the  former  receives  a  yearly  addition  of  16/.  10s.  paid  at  the  office  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  from  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty — Whilst  the  Parish  Church  of  Shadwell  lay  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  the  School 
belonow  to  it  was  also  allowed  to  decline  in  consequence  of  the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted. 
The  old  School-house  was  built  upon  ground  belonging  to  the  estate  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Bowes,  held  by  him,  by  or 
trustees  for  him,  under  a  lease  from  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  The  edifice  having  fallen  into  great  decay,  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  was  raised  for  rebuilding  it,  and  a  negociation  opened  with  xMr.  Bowes’  trustees  for  a  grant  of  the  old  ground 
and  materials  ;  which  some  difficulties  prevented  being  effected..  In  the  mean  time,  about  1816,  the  School-house 
became  uninhabitable:  the  Master  and  Mistress  were  removed  to  lodgings,  and  the  children  were  also  taught  in 
hired  apartments  which  were  both  inconvenient  and  expensive.  This  state  of  matters  occasioned  much  dissatis¬ 
faction  f  thouo-hit  was  still  considered  that  if  the  School-house  were  rebuilt,,  and  the  parishioners  saw  that  the 
means  existecTof  applying  their  bounty  in  an  efficient  manner,  the  establishment  would  not  want  a  libeial  support. 
In  1829  the  School-house  was  rebuilt  upon  a  very  handsome  plan,  corresponding  with  the  style  of  the  Church ,  and 

now  forms  the  entire  western  end  of  the  new  Churchyard.  .  .  _  .  ,,  .  ,  ,  , 

The  south  part  of  this  Parish,  called  Lower  Shadwell,  was  originally  a  portion  of  Wappmg-Marsh,  and  before 
the  embankment  of  the  Thames  was  actually  within  the  course  of  the  river :  but  it  is  now  inhabited  by  tradesmen 
and  manufacturers  connected  with  the  shipping.  The  streets  within  the  district  called  Old  and  New  Gravel  Lanes, 
were  so  named  from  their  having  been  formerly  ways  by  which  carts  filled  with  gravel  passed  from  the  neighbouring 
Sun-Tavern  Fields  to  the  Thames,  where  it  was  employed  in  ballasting  ships,  until  ballast  was  procured  from  the 
bed  of  the  river.  The  fields  alluded  to  have  long  constituted  the  only  land  in  Shadwell  not  covered  with  buildings: 
they  consist  of  but  a  few  acres,  and  are  occupied  by  several  rope  walks,  400  yards  long,  m  which  cables  are  made 
from  6  to  23  inches  in  girth.5  One  of  the  ancient  prominent  features  of  this  Parish  was  the  Shadwell  Water- works, 


alS0 cl hi  Jat^rofstdweitd  sVpney°,  forVe Pr-e  of  P her’ thJd 

of  10001.’,  otherwise  t’o  go  as  an  augmentation  to  the  alms-houses  This of  a  pie^e  of  leasehold  ground  in  West’s  Garden, 
but  the  reversionary  bequests  were  never  received.  Mrs.  Sarah  Ray,  in  178  ,  equ  .  N  benefjt  ba,  yet  accrued  from  this  bequest,  which  lias 

ing-liouse,  also  in  Shadwell. 

e  Lysons’  Environs  of  London,  Vol.  iii.  p.  387. 

f  Second  Report  on  Charities, p.  122.  ,  w  a;mc  and  Snn _ To  these  fields,  though  perhaps  the  site  belongs 

s  Lysons’  Environs  of  London,  Vol.  iii.  p.  383. — These  rope-walks  are  now  oecupie  y ■  •  *  ,  ..  dby  Catnden  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  Weever.  ‘‘Herein 
rather  to  the  fields  between  Ratcliffe  and  Stepney,  has  been  attributed  the  place  o  e  om  n  L  j,  up  and  two  or  three  urns  found,  with  a  piece  of  money 

Radcliffe,”  says  Strype,  in  his  notice  of  the  antiquities  there,  “was  near  a  hundred  years  ago  a  leaden  coffin  digpdnp,  SEirAT,8.  ’Sir  Robert  Cotton,  the 

inscribed  thus  on  one  side,  Imp.  pvpienvs  Maximvs  P.  F.  Avgvst  :  and  on  the  o  er  Stillinoifleet  takes  notice  of  from  Weever’s  Monument :  which  relation  of 

learned  antiquarian,  discovered  in  Radcliff-field  the  monument  of  ' s  ®  j  of  Stepnev  in  Middlesex,  in  Radcliff-fleld  where  they  take  ballast  for  ships,  about  some 

that  industrious  man  deserveth  here  to  be  transcribed  at  length.  “  Within  the  Parish  ot  Stepnev _in  Midd^  ex  bone9  „f  1L  man  ;  the  other  a  chest  of  lead,  the 

upper'part  %£££&  At  theTe^  Slhe^coltd  fhe  foot,  there  were  two  Jars,  of  a  three  foot  length,  standing,  and  on 
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, .  ,  nl<5n  pctahlished  bv  Mr.  Neale,  the  founder  of  the  church,  in  1660,  for  the  benefit  of  the  surrounding 
”Le  al  At  fct  only  one  engine,  worked  by  four  horses,  was  employed,  but  in  1679  the  works  were  rebuilt 
unraa  kroer  Lie  andlwo  engines  were  erected.  In  1687,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  property,  Mr.  Neale, 
StJda  uatenf  when  meeting  with  some  difficulties  in  his  suit,  he  strengthened  his  interest,  and  at  the  same 
tme  raised  a  considerable  sum  of  money  by  dividing  the  establishment  into  thirty-six  shares  The  proprietors, 
however  were  at  length  made  a  body-corporate  by  Letters  Patent  in  1691  ;  from  which  time  until  1750  they  con. 
tinned  in  raise  the  water  by  horses.  A  steam-engine  was  then  erected,  constructed  upon  the  original  principle, 
which  was  found  so  inadequate  to  the  purpose  that  the  Company  suffered  considerable  loss  ;*  but  in  1774.  the 
improved  engine  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  was  adopted,  when  it  was  found  that  with  a  great  increase  of  power,  the 
consumptionV  fuel  was  lessened  two-thirds.  Its  power  of  raising  water  was  at  the  rate  of  903  gallons  in  a  minute ; 
which  is  52,110  gallons  in  an  hour,  and  730,520,  or  2853  tons,  152  gallons,  in  a  day  of  fourteen  hours,  the  usual 
time  of  workino-  it.  The  spot  occupied  by  these  works  was  situate  between  Middle  and  Lower  Shadwell,  on  the 
north  and  south,  and  Broad  Bridge,  and  Labour-in-vain  Hill  on  the  east  and  west  :b  and  the  district  supplied  by  them 
contained  nearly  8000  houses,  besides  public  buildings,  extending  from  the  Tower  to  Limehouse  Bridge,  and  from 
Whitechapel  to  the  River.0  Malcolm  states  that  these  works  were  bought  by  the  London  Dock  Company  for 
50  000/.d  but  in  Lysons’  additions  to  his  account  of  Shadwell  it  is  related  that  they  were  disused,  that  the  premises 
were  about  to  be  converted  to  other  purposes,  and  that  the  works  had  been  sold  to  the  East  London  Water-works 
Company,  by  which  the  Parish  and  its  vicinity  are  now  supplied  with  water.6 


the  sides  a  number  of  bottles  of  glistering  red  earth,  some  painted,  and  a  great  many  vials  of  glass,  some  six,  some  eight,  square,  having  a  whitish  liquor  within  them  ; 
within  thechest  was  the  body  of  a  woman,  as  the  chirurgions  judged  by  the  skull.  On  either  side  of  her  were  two  seeptres  ofivorv,  18  inches  long  ;  and  on  her  breast  a  little 
fin-ure  of  Cupid,  neatly  cut  iii  white  stone  ;  and  with  the  bones  two  printed  pieces  of  jet,  with  round  heads,  in  the  form  of  nails,  3  inches  long.  ‘  It  seemeth,’  says  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  from  whom  1  "had  this  relation,  ‘  that  these  bodies  were  burnt, about  the  year  of  our  Lord  239,  it  being  there  were  found  divers  coins  of  Pupienus  Gordian,  and  the 
Emperors  of  that  time ;  and  that  one  may  conjecture  by  her  ornaments,  that  this  last  body  should  be  some  Princess  or  Pro-Prastor’s  wife  here  in  Britain,  in  the  time  of  tha 
Roman  government.’— And  hence  the  foresaid  learned  Bishop  concludeth  that  London  so  near  adjoining  to  this  burying-place,  was  the  metropolis  of  Britain  in  the  times  tlm 
Romans  had  to  do  here  ■  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  presumed  from  the  burial  of  this  lady,  that  the  legate  of  the  Emperor,  or  Pro-Preetor,  had  his  chief  residence  here ;  and  the 
great  business  of  the  province,  as  to  civil  matters,  was  brought  hither  to  him.  Here  was  his  Preetorium,  which  at  first  signified  the  general's  tent;  but  that  as  the  name 
came  from  the  camp  to  the  city,  so  the  Prmtorium  was  the  house  of  the  Governor.”  Strype’s  Stow’s  Survey  of  London,  Vol.  ii.  book  iv.  chap.  ii.  p.  43. 

a  It  is  however,  stated  of  this  engine  that  at  a  fire  near  Broad  Bridge,  in  Shadwell  High  Street,  on  June  lltli,  1768,  a  very  extensive  destruction  was  prevented  by  “  a 
great  pour  of  water,  supplied  chiefly  by  the  Shadwell  water-works;  which,  on  this  occasion,  sent  down  2500  tons  of  water,  as  appeared  by  the  measure  of  the  fall  of  water 
in  their  reservoir.”  Annual  Register,  Vol.  xi.  p.  123.  (Chronicle.) 

b  This  spot  will  now  be  found  between  Leading-street  on  the  south,  and  High-Street,  Shadwell,  on  the  north  ;  and  consists  of  a  square  mass  of  inferior,  though  lofty  end 
Tvi>Iern  houses,  intersected  by  several  6mall  and  narrow  passages  and  yards,  the  whole  being  of  the  most  mean  and  dirty  appearance. 

«  Lysons’  Environs  of  London,  Vol.  iii.  p.  389,  from  an  account  of  the  Shadwell  Water-works,  communicated  by  William  Fraser,  Esq.  Clerk  to  the  Company. 

1  Londinum  Redivimm.  Vol.  iv.  Lond.  1807.  4to.p.  567. 

i  Supplement  to  the  First  Editions  of  the  Environs  of  London,  Lond.  1811.  4to.  p.  285. 
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parijsft  ©tmrti)  of  Wtttt  upon  eontfttll: 

IN  CORNHILL  WARD. 

If  the  tradition  recorded  upon  the  famous  Foundation-Plate  preserved  in  this  edifice  could  be  received  as  an 
authentic  narrative,  it  would  be  rendered  by  far  the  most  ancient  and  honourable  Church  in  Britain  :  but  the  defi¬ 
ciency,  obscurity,  and  uncertainty,  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England  previously  to  the  arrival  of  Augustine, 
and  the  questionable  character  of  those  later  annalists  by  whom  its  events  are  written,  afford  but  little  evidence  or 
information  as  to  the  time  when  this  building  was  really  erected.^  Yet  whatever  may  be  the  true  value  of  this 
monument  in  point  of  proof, — as  a  genuine  relique  of  some  antiquity,  and  as  exhibiting  the  age  which  has  now 
been  assumed  for  this  Church  for  upwards  of  three  centuries, — the  present  historical  notices  will  most  properly 
commence  with  a  copy  of  the  inscription  itself ;  a  most  accurate,  though  reduced,  Fac-sirnile  of  the  characters  in 
which  it  is  engraven,  now  published  for  the  first  time,3 — being  given  on  one  of  the  annexed  Plates. 

“  Bee  it  knowne  to  all  men  that  in  the  yeare  of  ovr  Lord  God  179.  Lvcivs  the  first  Christian  King  of  this 
Land,  then  called  Britaine,  Fovnded  ye  first  Chvrch  in  London,  that  is  to  say,  ye  Chvrch  of  S'.  Peter  vpon  Corne- 
hill :  and  hee  fovnded  there  an  Archbishop’s  See,  and  made  that  Chvrch  ye  Metropolitane  and  chiefe  Chvrch  of 
this  Kingdome,  and  so  it  indvred  ye  space  of  400  yeares  and  more,  vnto  the  com'ing  of  S'.  Austin  the  Apostle  of 
England,  the  which  was  sent  into  this  Land  by  S'.  Gregorie,  ye  Doctor  of  ye  Chvrch  in  the  time  of  King  Ethelbert ; 
and  then  was  the  Archbishop’s  See  &  Pall  removed  from  ye  foresaid  Chvrch  of  S'.  Peter  vpon  Cornehill  vnto 
Dorobernia,  that  now  is  called  Canterbvrie,  &  there  it  remaineth  to  this  day,  and  Millet  a  monk  which  came  into 
this  land  with  S'.  Austin,  hee  was  made  the  first  Bishop  of  London,  and  his  See  was  made  in  Pavl’s  Chvrch,  and 
this  Lvcivs  King  was  the  first  fovnder  of  S'.  Peter’s  Chvrch  vpon  Cornehill,  and  hee  reigned  King  in  this  Land 
after  Brvte  1245,  yeares.  And  in  the  yeare  of  ovr  Lord  God  124.  Lvcivs  was  crowned  King:  and  the  yeares  of 
his  reigne  were  77  yeares,  and  hee  was  bvried  (after  some  Chronicles)  at  London  :b  and  after  some  Chronicles  hee 
was  bvried  <at  Glocester,  in  that  place  where  ye  Order  of  S'.  Francis  standeth  now.” 

The  Plate  on  which  this  inscription  is  sculptured,  is  of  tarnished  brass  lacquered,  19^  inches  by  17|-  in  the 
sight-measure  of  a  handsome  carved  oaken  frame,  painted  black  and  varnished,  in  which  it  is  now  preserved  over 
the  fire-place  of  the  vestry  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  appears  to  have  been  chained  to  a 
pillar  in  the  Church  itself ^  but  though  the  inscription  is  considered  to  be  only  of  about  the  time  of  Henry  VI., c 
the  age  when  the  plate  was  erected  cannot  now  be  ascertained  from  any  of  the  parochial  records,  as  the  Vestry- 
books  do  not  contain  a  single  order  concerning  it,  though  they  have  been  preserved  from  the  year  1574.  Proba¬ 
bly  the  first  author  by  whom  it  is  mentioned  in  print,  is  Raphael  Holinshed,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Chronicles 
Lond.  1577s  folia,  volume  i.  History  of  England,  page  57  for  75  a,  column  1.  It  is  also  referred  to  in  S tow’s  Survey 
of  London ,  first  edition,  1598,  4to.  page  152;  where  the  author  remarks  that  it  was  written,  “  I  know  not  by 
what  authority,  but  of  a  late  hand.”  These  words  were  continued  in  all  the  editions  of  this  work  brought  out  by 
Stow  himself,  but  in  that  of  1618,  folio,  published  by  Anthony  Munday,  page  347  for  363,  the  passage  is  altered  tc 
“of  no  late  hand  and  for  the  first  time  a  copy  is  given  of  the  inscription,  preceded  bv  this  notice: — “Now 
because  many  haue  vrged  it  very  earnestly  to  me  to  let  them  be  farther  acquainted  therewith,  I  haue  here  inserted  the 
same,  verbatim,  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  table.”  In  the  same  place  the  plate  is  entitled  “  a  copy  taken  out  of  the 
Table  fast  chained  in  St.  Peter’s  Church  upon  Cornhill.”  After  this  publication  the  inscription  was  printed  or 


a  This  Fac-Simile,  together  with  the  other  three  engravings  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  upon  Cornhill,  and  the  Plan  of  the  Fire  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  Arc. — all  con¬ 
tained  in  the  present  work, — were  originally  designed  to  have  formed  part  of  the  illustrations  of  an  intended  history  of  that  Church  and  Parish  ;  in  which  Mr.  Robert 
Wilkinson,  the  original  proprietor  and  publisher  of  these  volumes,  long  resided,  and  to  which  he  was  greatly  attached.  The  manuscript  collections  for  it,  with  extensive 
extracts  from  the  Parish-books,  are  now  preserved  in  three  volumes  folio  in  the  City  Library  at  Guildhall;  and  have  been  carefully  consulted  for  the  ensuing  pages.  Entire 
sets  of  the  plates,  eighteen  in  number,  in  quarto,  though  never  published,  are  occasionally  to  be  found;  andalistof  them  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  William  Upcott’s  Bibliogra¬ 
phical  Account  of  the  Principal  Works  relating  to  English  Topography,  Lond.  1818. 8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  709. 

b  It  is  probable  that  this  difference  of  statement  originated  in  a  difference  of  translation  of  the  very  same  passage  in  the  British  History  of  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth 
concerning  the  death  of  Lucius,  book  v.  chap,  i.,  which  is  as  follows.  “  Inter  hsec  et  ceteros  sui  propositi  actus,  in  urbe  Claudiocestri®  ab  hac  migravit  vita,  et  in  ecclesia 
primes  sedis  honorifice  sepult us  est.  Anno  ab  Incarnatione  Domini  centesimo  quingentesimo  sexto.”  This  is  commonly  rendered — Amidst  these  and  other  acts  of  his 
great  piety  he  departed  this  life  in  the  City  of  Gloucester,  and  was  honourably  buried  in  the  Cathedral  Church,  in  the  156th  year  after  our  Lord’s  Incarnation,  lianulph 
Higden,  in  his  Polychronicon  lib.  iv.  anno  195,  has  the  more  explicit  words  “  Lucio  Rege  Britonum  absque  liberis  defuncto,  et  in  Claudiocestriae  sepultus  est,”  citing 
Jeffrey  in  the  margin  as  his  authority ;  and  all  the  best  English  historians  have  made  the  same  statement.  The  words  distinguished  by  Italic  letters  in  the  above  extract, 
however,  will  also  very  well  allow  of  being  construed, — and  was  honourably  buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Chief  See  ; — namely,  that  of  St.  Peter  at  London,  which  had  been 
constituted  the  Prime  Metropolitan  Cathedral.  Some  particulars  concerning  the  burial-place  of  Lucius  at  Gloucester  will  be  found  in  a  future  note.  Many  accounts  of 
this  king  are  entirely  at  variance  with  the  statement  and  dates,  on  the  plate  as  above  given,  since  they  represent  him  as  having  quitted  his  kingdom  after  his  baptism, 
to  have  become  a  preacher  of  thegospel  in  Germany,  and  to  have  died  Bishop  of  Lucion  in  France  :  whilst  his  sister  is  stated  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  latter 
country  under  the  name  of  St.  Emerita.  See  the  Liber  Chronic  arum  of  Ant.  Koberger,  commonly  called  the  N'urnberg  Chronicle,  1493,  fol.  cxv  b.  This  discrepancy  is 
noticed  and  explained  in  Harrison’s  Description  of  Britain  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  Holinshed’s  Chronicles,  Lond.  1577 .  fol.  vol.  i.  book  i.  chap,  7.  marked  8.  p.  10  a, 
col.  ii. — Second  Edit.  1586,  vol.  i,  book  ix.  chap.  10,  p.  25., —  by  the  circumstance  that  Lucius,  King  of  Britain,  is  confounded  with  Lucius,  or  Lucion,  son  of  Chlorus  and 
the  Empress  Helena,  and  brother  of  Constantine  the  Great.  This  prince  had  really  a  sister  Emerita — probably  only  a  general  appellation  for  all  religious  female  recluses, 

A:c. — and  the  British  King  had  a  niece  called  by  the  same  name,  which  coincidence  has  increased  the  confusion. - There  is  also  very  considerable  doubt  and  difference 

of  statement  as  to  the  exact  date  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  event  recorded  on  the  above  plate  ;  the  time  having  been  computed  by  various  historians  according  to 
various  methods,  from  A.D.  164  toA.D.  183.  Venerable  Bede  himself  records  the  same  circumstance  in  two  different  books  as  having  happened  in  A.D.  156  and  A.D. 
167 ;  sometimes  the  period  before  the  baptism  of  Lucius  is  not  accounted  in  his  reign,  and  sometimes  the  space  of  fifteen  years  after  bis  death  without  heirs,  when  the 
kingdom  was  in  confusion  withouta  sovereign,  is  included  as  a  part  of  it;  and  Archbishop  Usher  cites  twenty-three  different  dates  assigned  as  the  time  of  Lu,cius.  The 
Pontiff  to  whom  he  sent  is  also  called  both  Eleutherius  and  Evaristus  ;  and  the  two  preachers  who  were  employed  are  named  with  all  the  varieties  of  Eluanus  Elvanus, 
Medwinus,  Derwinus,  Deruvianus,  Dervianus,  Dervanus,  Duvanus,  Divianus,  Donatianus,  Damianus,  Faganus,  Phaganus,  and  Fugatius.—  The  Concordance  of  Histories, 
by  Robert  Fabyan,  Lond.  1559, 4to.  Table  of  the  Third  Part,  signature  A  v.  rev.  Part  IV.  p.  45.  Origines  Britannicce,  or  the  Antiquities  of  the  British  Churches,  by 
Edward  Stillingfleet,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Lond.  1685,  fol.  pp.  59, 60.  JDe  Prcesulibus  Anglice,  by  Francis  Godwin,  Bishop  of  Landaff,  Edit,  by  Rev.  W.  Richardson 
Cantabr.  1743.  fol.  p.  17. 

c  “  An  attempt  was  made  about  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  by  an  inscription  on  a  plate  in  the  Church,  to  prove  that  the  original  Church  of  St.  Peter  upon  Cornhill  was, 
that  erected  in  A.D.  179,  by  Lucius,  King  of  Britain  ;  but  the  fallacy  of  the  assertion  appeared  so  clearly  demonstrated,  even  by  the  words  of  the  inscription  itself,  that  it 
has  been  rejected  bj  antiquaries  with  common  consent.”  Londinum  Redivivum ,  by  J.  P.  Malcolm,  vol.  iv.  Lond.  1807.  4to.  p.  572. 


referred  to  in  the  works  of  Speed,  Weever,  Fuller,  Howell,  Sammes  Usher,  Baker  Collier,  Ne  vcourt,-  &c.  though 
nerhans  it  was  never  until  now  given  with  perfect  accuracy.-As  the  materials  which  illustrate  the  age  of  this 
Plate  a„d  the  tradition  recorded  upon  it,  are  chiefly  to  be  found  scattered  through  various  historical  and  antiquarian 
works  not  o-enerally  perused,-some  account  of  them  may  probably  be  expected  in  this  place,  and  therefore  a  lew 
extracts  and  remarks  on  the  subject  shall  now  be  laid  before  the  reader.  . 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  enter  into  any  enquiry  as  to  the  origin  or  truth  ot  that  history  ot  Lucius  and  his 
episcopal  establishment  so  extravagantly  set  forth  in  the  British  History  of  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  upon  the  slight 
and  doubtful  notices  of  VenerablelBede  and  Nennius,  taken  from  foreign  sources  only,  after  Gildas,  the  most 
ancient  genuine  British  author,  had  declared  that  he  could  not  procure  any  historical  records  in  Britain."  This 
examination  will  not  be  attempted  here,  as  well  on  account  of  the  length  to  which  it  would  extend,  as  that  it  is  to 
be  found  so  well  executed  in  numerous  works,  and  is  not  required  by  the  present  inscription  ;  which  has  very 
remarkably  no  reference  to  the  fabulous  parts  of  the  history,  but  almost  entirely  agrees  with  that  plainer  statement 
of  it,  which  is  now  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  truth.  Of  Lucius  himself  it  will  therefore  be  sufficient  to 
relate,  that  he  is  at  the  present  time  believed  to  have  been  a  British  Prince,  not  very  distantly  descended  from  that 
Coo-idunus  on  whom  the  Emperor  Claudius  bestowed  some  cities,  which  authority  was  continued  in  the  family.0 
The  chief  difficulty  concerning  him  appears  to  be  the  situation  of  his  kingdom'  since  if  it  stood  on  the  north  of 
Hadrian’s  Wall,  he  could  have  had  no  power  over  Carlisle  and  London,  where  he  planted  Metropolitan  Sees,  and 
if  on  the  south,  he  must  have  been  only  a  vassal  of  the  Romans  who  could  not  so  entirely  have  abolished  heathen¬ 
ism  as  he  is  said  to  have  done.  The  latter  objection  is,  however,  answered  by  the  supposition  that  he  retained  the 
.favour  of  the  Romans  ;  and  Bishop  Stillingfleet  supposes  that  the  place  of  his  government  was  in  the  Counties  of 
Surrey  and  Sussex,  over  the  people  called  the  Regni.d  It  is  admitted  that  Christianity  had  been  preached  and 
received  in  Britain  from  even  the  Apostolic  age,  though  the  missionary  who  first  declared  it  has  not  yet  been  decided 
upon  ;  but  that  by  the  time  of  Lucius  the  knowledge  of  it  had  from  various  causes  greatly  declined,  and  the  country 
was  especially  deficient  in  religious  instructors.6  The  King  himself  is  considered  to  have  been  a  believer  in  the 
Gospel,  from  the  preaching  of  one  of  the  older  British  Christians  ;  but  that  he  could  neither  receive  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  he  desired  for  himself,  nor  convey  the  principles  of  the  true  faith  to  his  subjects.  The  plainest  nar¬ 
rative  of  his  revival  of  Christianity  at  this  period,  is  probably  that  contained  in  an  ancient  historical  manuscript 
concerning  the  Cathedral  of  Landaff,  cited  by  Dugdale/  which  states  that  Li  in  the  year  from  the  Incarnation  of 
our  Lord  156,  Lucius,  King  of  the  Britons  sent  his  deputies,  namely  Elvanus  and  Medwinus,  to  Eleutherius,  the 
twelfth  Pope8  of  the  Apostolic  See,  beseeching  that  by  his  instruction  he  might  become  a  Christian  :  this  he 
obtained  from  him,  and  giving  God  thanks  that  the  gentile  people  who  first  inhabited  these  regions  from  Brute,  so 
earnestly  desired  the  Faith  of  Christ, — the  Pontiff  was  pleased  speedily  to  baptize  the  same  deputies  in  the  Council 
of  the  Elders  of  the  City  of  Rome;  and  to  ordain  into  the  Catholic  faith  Elvanus  as  a  Bishop,  and  Medwinus  as 
a  teacher.  And  being  thus  qualified  for  learned  and  eloquent  preachers,  having  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  they 
returned  to  Lucius  in  Britain  ;  and  by  their  holy  preaching,  Lucius,  and  all  the  British  chiefs,  received  baptism; 
and  according  to  the  direction  of  the  blessed  Pope  Eleutherius,  they  instituted  the  ecclesiastical  order,  ordained 
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Inch’ll  of  the  Kings  of  England,  by  Sir  Richard  Baker,  Lond.  1733.  fol.  p.  3  .—An 'Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great  Britain,  by  Jeremy  Colli  r,  Lond/ i  708".  Vol3l’.  p^llf. 

History  of  the  Btocess  of  London,  by  Richard,  Newcourt,  Lond.  1708.  Vol.  I,  p.  5 21.— A  New  View  of  London,  by  Edward  Hatton.  Loud.  1708,  8vo.  Vol.  II.  p.  485  • 
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o/lIA  liWm  4‘  The  C°Py  °f  i,,SCripti°n  giVe“  inthe  RSV-  J'  Strype’S  edUi°n  °f  St°W’8 

b  “I  will  endeavour,’’ says  Gildas,  “only  to  set  forth  to  the  world  those  evils,  which  in  the  times  df  the  Roman  Emperors,  Britain  suffered,  and  also  brought  upon 


Oxon  1601  fol  Vo  I  a  K  !  V  cap.  i.  in  the  Historic  Britannic*,  Saxonicce,  Anglo-. Danicat,  Scriptores  XV,.  by  Dr.  Thomas  Gale, 

exmnk\^  episcopal  establislnnMd'rnav^hpse^n  cf  yenerable  Bede  s  fore,., „  authorities,  and  of  the  origin  and  gradual  increase  of  the  legendary  storv  of  Lucius  and  his 
of  St.  AsapPl^  £ond mi  8w  .iCtureb  mthevery  cunous  and  learned  Preface  to  An  Historical  Account  of  Church  Government,  by  Dr.  William  Lloyd,  Bishop 


.  History,  and  Civil,  and  Ecclesiastical  Survey  of  the 

bility’;  though  his  legendary  historians’  have  oLIT’  1  le,e  arf .  *  vfry ^  fev7  circumstances  relating  to  Lucius  which  can  be  stated  with  even  proba- 

Churches.  “  Beside  those,”  says  Stillingfleef  “  thev  m»kp  him  7*  °UJ'  b'S  ecclesiastical  acts,  especially  of  his  institution  of  the  right  of  sanctuary  attached  to 
tion  whetherthere  ever  were  such  a  being  in,  t'hp  world  c”  r'  .,,un  aly  ®"!  <nv  80  many  Churches,  with  such  unlikely  circumstances,  as  hath  made  others  to  ques- 
doubtful  and  suspicious.”  S  6  W°‘ld  “S  Ll,C1US  ’  th8t  be“^  the  cominon  eflfect  of  saying  much  more  than  is  true,  to  make  what  is  really  true  more 

*  The1B^t^)trotoblelpeH^whentChrHti'a^iitv^was0or1i"Ii,naBv!iiBeaf>hpd^i^Rr'>/^  °f-  B'fafVoU-  cent.  ii.  p.12 ;  Sammes’  Britannia  Antlqua  Illustrata,  p.267. 
of  Boadicea  and  Suetonius,  A.D.  43  and  A  D  61  •  St  Ppiw  St  P  /  a,  i  n  Uin  t'"PP°®cd  to  have  been  between  tl.  government  of  Aulus  Plautius,  and  the  battle 
ns  the  first  preachers,  though  most  of "thMawUh  great" iamrobahllitx^am^no'np'vidth^1*  S,m°n  Zel:',tcs;  ^'^-Vcnrp,  Aristobuhis,  and  Joseph  of  Arimathoa,  haveallbeen  named 
loving  works:  A  Defense  of  the  A  of/ieSLwioF  Ini  7  w.th  unobjectionable  claims.  A  full  examination  into  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  fol- 

EMnan  Antiquitates,  chap i  EccMcctl  SSSS  ^  °f  L£*'d’  V*M«th  Sept.  fol.  p.  12.;  Usher’s  Britannicarum 

J 1 1*  for  in  Britonurn  of  Nennius,  bvthe  Rev.  W.Gunn  Lond  1S1Q  rtio  nn  VU-l^r  W  SJj*1**  u.  PP*  Bishop  Godwin  Be  Prasulibus  Anglia ,  pp.  1-26  ;  The 

preached  until  the  reign  of  Lucius,  is  asserted  by  Gildas  who  state’s  that“  tliou^h  'n  Chr‘7an  Fauh.was  Partially  preserved  in  Britain  from  the  time  it  was  first 

"jt limit  the  least  abatement  until  the  ninth  persecution  by  the  tvrant  Dioelesia^ahout  A  D*  80  V  to ."“,reAelV8,d  wi.th  indifference,  R  was  in  some  places  retained  entire 

inh  o.niiRl  hoA\.,nri  i - _ r  1,1 


tdl  the  Sacrer]  Sc 


7.''“'“  oanpiures  which  could  be  found  were  humeri  in  Hie  atreet-c  ■  nn.i  o„,.i,„  c  7"  ’  — ■  whicli  the  Church  was  subverted  throughout  the  whole  world,  and 

ore  is  it  that  now  so  little  appears  of  the  Christian  religion  in  so  few  provinces  tho.  o-l,°  •fr>rieS  s  or(1®inecl  tlie  Bord,  were  slaughtered  like  innocent  sheep  :  and  there- 
Ga.e’5  Scriptores  XV.  Vol.  I.  p  11  religion  m  so  tew  ptovtnees,  though  it  was  found  capable  of  being  est . 

l  V]VT  D"gda,e’ VoK  ni- Savov’  <in  Lo"d°">  ***,  foi.  p. 

i  loco  post  beatum  Petrum  Papain.”  Spelmau’a  Concilia.,  Vol.  I.p.  17. 


;  established.”  Be  Excidio  Britunnicce ,  cap.  tib 
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Bisliops,  and  taught  the  rules  of  pious  living.” — —Such  being  a  general  account  of  the  person  and  history  recorded 
on  the  Inscription-Plate  in-  St..  Peter’s  Church,  some  particulars  concerning  its  probable  age  are  next  to  be  brought 

forward.  .  ... 

With  even  the  very  first  printed  notice  of  this  Plate  the  statement  upon  it  was  questioned  ;  since  in  the  “  His- 
torie  of  Englande”  contained  in*  the  first  edition  of  Holinshed’s  Chronicles ,a  it  is  thus  introduced.  “There  be  that 
affirme  how  this  Lucius  should  build  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster, b  though  many  attribute  that  acts 
vnto  Sibert,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  and  write  how  the  place  was  then  ouergrowen  with  thornes  and  bushes, 
and  thereof  tooke  the  name  and  was  called  Thorney.®  They  adde,.  moreouer,.  as  Harrison  saith,  how  that  Thomas, 
Archbishop  of  London,  preaehed,  redde,  and  ministred  the  sacraments  there,  to  such  as  made  resorte  vnto  him. 
Howbeit,  by  the  Tables  hanging  in  the  reuestry  of  Sainte  Paule  s  at  London,  and  also  by  a  Table  sometime  hanging 
in  Saint  Peters  Church  in  Cornhill,  it  should  e  seeme  that  the  sayd  Church  of  Saint  Peter  in  Cornhill  was  the  same 
that  Lucius  budded.  But  herein,  sayth  Harrison,  Anno  Mundi  4l>74,  doth  lie  a  scruple  :  sure  Cornell  might  soone 
be  taken  for  Thorney,  especially  in  such  olde  recordes  as  time,  age,  euil  handling,  hath  oftentimes  defaced. 
William  Harrison,  referred  to  in  this  extract,  was  a  student  of  Westminster  and  Oxford,  and  minister  of  Radwin- 
ter  in  Essex,  where  he  died  in  1593..  He  was  engaged,  as  a  writer  of  history,  as  one  of  the  several  assistants  in 
the  compilation  of  Holinshed's  Chronicles,  to  which  he  contributed  the  very  carious  and  valuable  Description  of 
Britain  with  which  they  commence:  and  in  the  second  edition  of  that  work,  1586,  volume  i.,  and  book  i.,  chapter 
9,  page  24,  column  1,  of  the  Description,  the  following  passage  was  inserted  for  the  first  time  ;  being  that  alluded 
to  in  the  preceding  extract,  containing  a  farther  illustration  of  this  subject. — “In  like  sort  also,  the  rest  of  the 

idoll-temples  standing  in  other  places  were  either  ouerthrowne,  or  eonuerted  into  Churches  for  Christian  congre¬ 

gations  to  assemble  in,  as  our  writers  doo  remember.  In  the  report  whereof,  giue  me  leaue,  gentle  reader  of 
London,  my  natiue  citie,  to  speak  a  little  t  for  although  it  may  be,  and  dooth  seeme,  impertinent  to  my  purpose, 
yet  it  shall  not  be  much,  and  therefore  I  will  soone  make  an  end..  There  is  a  controuersie  moued  by  our  historiogra¬ 
phers,  whether  the  Church  that  Lucius  builded  at  London,  stood  at  Westminster  oi  in  Cornehill.  Foi  there 
some  cause  why  the  Metropolitane  Church  should  be  thought  to  stand  where  S.  Peter’s  now  dotlp 
of  400  and  odd  yeers  before  it  was-  remoued  to  Canterburie  by  Austin®,  the  monke,  if  a  man  should 
side  without  anie  conference  of  the  asseuerations  of  the  other.  But  herein,  as  I  take,  it,  there 
scruple  :  for  beside  that  S.  Peter’s  Church  stood  in  the  east  end  of  the  Citie,  and  that  of  Apollo  in 
word  Cornehill,— a  demomination  giuen  of  late,  to  speak  of,  to  one  street,— may  easilie  be  mistaken 
For  as  the  word  Thorney  proceeded!  from  the  Saxons,  who  called  the  west  end  of  the  Citie  by  that 

Westminster  now  stand eth,  bicause  of  the  wildenesse  and  bushinesse  of  the  soile  j-  soe  I  doe  not  read  of  anie 

street  in  London  called  Cornehill,  before  the  conquest  of  the  Normans.  Wherefore  I  hold  with  them  which  make 
Westminster  to  be  the  place  where  Lucius  builded  his  Church  vpon  the  ruines  of  that  Tlamine  264  yeeies,  as  Mal- 
mesbnrie  saith,  before  the  coming  of  the  Saxons,  and  411  before  the  arriuall  of  Augustine.  e  . 

It  has  been  well  observed  by  Baronius  that  no  testimony  of  later  authors  is  to  be  regarded  concerning  things 
of  remote  antiquity,  unless  supported  by  the  evidence  of  ancient  writers  ;f  and  the  authenticity  of  this  Insciiption- 

Plate  has  been  therefore  the  more  rigorously  examined  and  denied,  because  of  the  very  old  and  doubtful  story 

recorded  upon  it,  for  the  proof  of  which  it  "is  infinitely  too  recent  to  be  admitted.  The  most  direct  charge  against- 
it  and  enquiry  into  its  age,  are  contained  in  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pegge’s  very  curious  and  learned  “  Svlloge  of 
remaining  authentic  Inscriptions  relative  to  the  Erection  ol  our  English  Churches  ;  printed  in  Nichols  Bibliotheca 
Topographica  Britannica.s  It  is  there  observed  that  from  the  reference  to  the  House  of  Franciscans,  or  Grey  Friars, 


is 

by  the  space 
leane  to  one 
lurketh  some 
the  west,d  the 
for  Thorney. 
name,  where 


a  Edit.  Lond.  1577.  fol.  Vol.  I.  p.  57,  for  75,  col.  i. — Second  Edit.  1580.  vol.  ii.book  iv,  chap.  19.  p.  52,  col.  1  •  .  „  _  ..  .  ... ...  ,  ^  ,017 

b  The  author  referred  to  in  this  place  by  Hoiinshed  appears  by  the  margin  to  have  been  Radulphns  Nicer,  a  monk  of  B”rJ  in ,  o  pf'.’  t’lPrh  is  to  be  found '^in  a  MS  on 

whose  work  is  entitled  Chronicon  suecintum  de  Vitu  Imperatorum  et  tarn  Franc  la  quam.  Anglia  R-guni  ChrMta  ad  "e  rei-n  of 

vellum,  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in. the  Royal  Library  in  the  British  Museum,  marked  13  A  xn.,  4to.  on  o  .  •  _  David’ sP  and" then  was  founded 

I.ucius.  *'•  Then  were  made  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  bishoprics,  under  the  Metropolitans  London,  Yorkrand  Caeileon,  t  b  Kino.  Edward 

the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  in  the  last  year  of  Antoninus  Pius.  A  long  time  afterwards  the  said  Abbey  wa»  destroyed  and  rebu.l  and  nobly ^end^ed^y  King  Ed  ward. 

A  lmost  the- very  same  words  are  inserted  in  th e  Historia  Compendiosa  Regibus  Britonum,  of  Rad  trip  bus  De  Dice o,  p  ■  P  ..  translated  from  the 

C  The  authority  cited  in  this  place  by  Harrison,  is  the  Historic*  Anglia  of  Polyriore  Virgil  written  about  1521  the  words  of ^ jha-  are  as .  follow,  ;  tra^iated  Horn  the 
edition  Basil  1570  fol  v  41  under  the  year  182'.—“  There  are  who  assign  the  situation  of  the  Church  of  the  blessed  Peter,  without  the  walls  ot  the  City  ot  i.onao 
though  most  others  have  attributed  that  to  Sebert.  King  of  the  East  Saxons  ;  even  as  we  declare  hereafter  when  we  relate  is 

ethers  South  and  West.  In  this  place,  firstly,  is  the  most  noble  cemetery  of  the  kings,  and  it  is  commonly  called  Westminster  because  it 

called  West  (  Vuest )  in  English.  It  is  beside  in  the  highway, and  near  to  the  King  s  palace  ;  and  that  society  of  monks  or  mona.  y,  _  and’likewise  to  those  courts 

Benedict;!  and  also  to  that  most  splendid  edifice  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen;  and  to  that  Sanctuary,  so  long  celebrated  mrnun^A 

where  causes  are  fairly  impleaded  and  justice  declared,  i  found  in  a  most  ancient  volume,  though  wit  jgu  ie  a  ’  marginal  page  71,  tbt*re 

by  water,  and  was  called  the  Isle  of  Thorns.”-In  John  Leland’s  book  He  the  4^'»f  oi?  Sid‘^86  Temple 

appears  the  following  entry,  also  upon  the  subject,  taken  “  from  an  old  volume  at  the  Monastery  o  .  °®  5  ’  ,  f  g  •  p  t  074  years  before  thecoming  of  the  Angles 

of  Apollo  which  was  at  Westminster,  that  was  then  called  Thorney;  and  then  was  begun  to-be  built  the  Church  of  St  Pete  ,  y  preaching  of  his  word 

into  Britain,  and  411  years  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Augustine  and  his  associates.  In  the  same  3  ear  Britain  received  the  Faith  of  Christ,  by  the  preacnm0 

by  Futratius  and  Dumianus,sent  by  the- Pope  Eleutherius  to.  King  Lucms  reigning  over  the  British.  Malmesbury  De  Gestis  Pentifcum  Anglorum,  printed  by 

<1  The- Authority  referred  to  by  Harrison  for  this  statement  is  contained  in  the  second  book  of  William  of  Maime^btiry,  Ue  bMlt  in  the  western  part  of  the 

Sir  Henry  Savile’s  Rerum  A  nglicarum  Scriptores  post  Bedam,.Um&.  1601 ,  fol.  p.  235,line  n.  “But  the  monastery  of  the  blessed  Peter  was  P 

City,  as  it  was  reported  the  Apostle- himself  admonished  the  messenger.”  ti-,P  tTOPntv-eiirht  Roman  Flamines  and  three  Arch-flamines 

e  Harrison’s  expression  in  this  place  refers  to  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth  s  notorious  account  of  the  c  n  e  Seeg  tbe  latter  were  fixe,j  at  London,  York,  and 

established  in  Britain  in  the  time  of  Lucius,  into  as  many  Christian  Bishops  and  Archbishops ;  w  ,  Translated  into  English,  with  alarge  Preface  concerning 

the  City  of  the  Leaions,  upon  the  Uske  in  Glamorganshire.— See-  The  British  History  of  Jeff  ey  J  thj  statement  may  be  consulted  in  Spelman’s  Concilia, 

the  authority  of  the  History,  by  Aai'on  Thompson,  1718,  8vo.  book  iv.  chap.  19.  An  examination  a  P  "  .  .  V()t  j  p.  13.  In  the  History  of  English  Poetry  by 

Vol.  1.  p.  13. ;  Stillingfleet’s  Origines  Britannica,  pp.  78-82.,  and  Collier  s  Ecclesiastical  Historyqf  Archflamines  mentioned  in  the  original  British  History  which 

Thomas  Warton,  Lond.  1824,  8vo.  Vol.  I.  Dissert,  i.  p.  ix.  note  t,  it  is  stated  that  there  are  no  -  ,,  0f  the  Council  held  at  Elvira'in  Greuada,  A.D  305,  cajip 

Jeffrey  of  Monmouth  translated:  but  the  word  Flamines  is  used  to  express  Christian  Bishops,  m  p  £  ,  , _ An  excellent  enquiry  into  the  authenticity  a 

Snvintrwoo  A foriiro  of  TnBm/p  7 jnfinit ntis .  bv  Chas.  Dufresne,  beiffn.  Du  Cange,  Haris,  /•  »  •  i _ *1 _ qqo  ^ ^ 
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at  Gloucester,  this  record  could  not  have  'been  written  before  ihe  thirteenth  century  •:  since  that  monastery  was  founded 
bv  one  of  the  Lords  Berkeley,  not  far  from  the  south  gate,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Marv  Crypt,  before  A.D.  1268  :a 
St.  Francis  of  Assisum,  the  originator  of  the  Order,  himself  not  having  been  born  until  the  year  1182.  It  should 
be*  observed,  however,  equally  in  opposition  both  to  this  remark  and  the  Inscription-Plate  itself,  that  the  tradition 
at  Gloucester  concerning  the  burial-place  of  Lucius,  reports  him  to  have  been  interred  in  the  Parish-Church  of 
St.  Marv  Lode,  in  which  the  monument  of  some  religious  personage  of  the  thirteenth  century  is  absurdly  pointed 
out  as  his.b 

The  historians  who  affirm  that  St.  Peter’s  upon  Cornhill  was  the  original  Church  founded  by  Lucius,  appear 
not  to  be  older  than  the  twelfth  century,  and  chiefly  those  of  the  two  following,  in  which  case  they  also  become 
too  modern  to  allow  of  any  considerable  dependance  being  placed  upon  them  as  evidence.  The  authority  cited 
by  Stow  for  this  statement  is  Joceline  of  Furness,  a  monk  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  that  place  in  the  County  of 
Lancaster,  who  died  A.D.  1177;  and  who,  beside  other  works,  compiled  a  book  concerning  the  Bishops  of  the 
British,  in  which  the  circumstance  appears  to  have  been  recorded,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  work  be  now 
extant.'  The  event  was  also  engraven  upon  certain  historical  Tables  of  brass,  somewhat  similar  to  the  present, 
suspended  in  the  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  as  mentioned  by  various  authors,*1  which  have  been  confidently  referred 
to  as  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  that  in  St.  Peter’s  Church  ;  of  which  it  is  not  improbable  they  were  the  original. 
The  oldest  of  these  appears  to  have  been  that  Table  or  Chronicle  mentioned  by  Leland,  containing  an  abridgement 
of  the  history  of  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  with  an  epitome  of  the  story  of  the  Saxon  Kings,  and  a  continuation  from 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  that  of  the  author which  Tablet  was  one  of  those  given  to  the  Church  by 
Ralph  De  Baldock,6  Bishop  of  London  from  A.D.  1306  to  July  24.th,  1313,  when  he  died.  Archbishop  Usher 
states  that  it  was  suspended  in  the  porch  of  the  Chapter-house,  and  gives  an  extract  of  the  passage  in  it  relating 
to  St.  Peter’s/  Another  Table  which  is  referred  to  as  corresponding  with  that  in  Cornhill,  hung  in  the  revestry, 
or  vestry,  of  St.  Paul’s,  on  a  pillar  near  the  tomb  of  Roger  Niger,  Bishop  of  London,  which  stood  between  the 
easternmost  column  in  the  north  aisle  on  the  outside  of  the  choir. g  This  was  of  a  much  later  period  than  the 
former,  since  the  historical  events  recorded  upon  it  terminated  with  the  death  of  Henry  V.,  in  the  Bois  de  Vin¬ 
cennes  near  Paris,  August  31st,  1422,  and  the  Coronation  of  Henry  VI.  as  King  of  France,  December  16th,  1431, 
in  the  10th  year  of  his  reign.  It  commences  with  the  ages  of  the  world,  and  also  comprises  an  abstract  of  the 
history  of  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth  ;  with  the  Latin  verses  concerning  the  Oracle  of  Diana,  the  story  of  Brute,  and 
the  origin  of  London.  In  a  brief  notice  of  Lucius,  it  repeats  the  very  uncommon  tradition  that  he  was  buried  at 

a  Eolitia  Monnstica  by  Dr.  Thos.  Tanner,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Edit,  by  the  Rev.  Janies  Nasmith,  Lor.d.  1787,  fol.— Xiii.  Gloucestershire  10 
,  i  New,  H.lstfry  °f  Gloucester  by  Samuel  Rudder,  Lond.  1779,  fol.  p.  197.- Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbroke’s  Original  History  of  Gloucester.  Lond.  181*9,  fol.  p.  171.  Parish 

Ki  ns  *Lurhis  hutlt^H  c  fi  r  7  ^  G'V°l  V  ^  Broad  Gate>  and  ^  Mary  Port.  “  In  the  Church  is  a  monument  Absurdly  ascribed  to 

Ring  Lucius  ,  but  ,t  is  the  figure  of  a  religious  person,  and  has  the  robe  of  a  monk,  and  the  arms, crossed  on  the  breast,  the  common  attitude  of  these  religious  It  lies 

of 'the' two  p ^aces  a.stned'fnr  the' buriYnl  V  t  -  ^  <V"'  8/yle  of  the  ,hirteentb  century /’-There  is  a  considerable  distance  between°the  situations 

of  the  two  places  assigned  for  the  bmiaUplace  of  Lucius  in  Gloucester;  the  Grey  Friare  having  stood  in  the  south  of  the  citv,  and  St.  Marv  de  Lode’s  Church  on  the 

north-west  next  the  city-mead.  That  much  legendary  matter  has  been  attached  to  the  story  of  Lucius,”  says  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbroke  as  above  cited  p  15  “  is  bevond 

out'b^th^I^r.'john'M^l'ner^iiii'ws^^istory'op6^’^^^'  *n^'nr^stcr  Cathedraljjwhicl^he^is^lstrsaid  tcThave  ImRtftlie  probMjle  Origin  SVerror  to' pointed 

of  his  own  work  ;  and  the  similarity  of  whose  name  especially  in  a  Latin  fnrmM^  founder  of  this  part  of  the  Cathedral,  who  here  lies  interred  in  the  centre 
evidently  appeared  to  have  been  before.  There  was  theif  fbund  in  it  a  shnll  nf  ,l,//  y  confounde,d  *»m  "!th  Lucius*  In  July  1797  the  tomb  was  opened,  which  it 
of  a  yellow  colour,  which,  however,  might  have  been  either  purple  or  red  •  some  nartToTth'26'  Th’  !,ylng  [!ear  lt’  and  the  remains  of  some  silk  garments 

Lucius  at  Gloucester,  London,  and  Winchester,  Radulphus  De  Diceto  state's  tkthp  L.  them  had  been  embroidered  with  a  stripe  of  gold— Besides  the  interment  of 
Scriptores  XV.  Vol.  I.  p.  555.  at  he  was  buried  at  York,  and  supposes  him  to  have  been  slain  by  the  Piets.  Dr.  Gale’s 

a  The’fy  wTmTnotic/of  Bntanuo-Uibtrmea,  by  Dr.  Thomn,  Tanner,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Lond.  1748,  fol.  p.  429. 

Postremo 

“«  •*&***,*»  W.  MM 

Lpon  the  credit  of  this  chronicle  the  Prelate  is  included  as  an  historian  in  tw  >’  c*;  f.s^  tables  contained  lists  of  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Deans  of  St.  Paul’s, 
especially  in  the  affairs  and  acts  of  our  Princes  ;  who  had  procured  for  himself  r  ,  S.  ^Ootheca,  p,  66 ;  in  which  lie  is  calied  “  a  man  of  much  reading  and  experience, 
those  things  whicli  he  himself  had  seen.  His  English  Historv  however  h  •  11  me  renown  if  he,  who  was  most  worthy  of  credit,  had  related  and  delivered  to  posterity 

is  by  far  the  most  instructive.  In  a  late  careful  reading  of  the  Annals  of  S  TV  °Fg‘"  f  thta  count,'-v’  but  the  subsequent  part  by  which  it  is  excellently  finished, 
mention  of  the  History  of  Ralph  Baldock  ;  upon  which  /took  occasion  to  seamt  by  Abbot°f  Peterborough,  in  arriving  at  the  1292, 1  there  met  with  a  fa* 

it  through  in  the  church  of  St..  Paul.”  This  passage  evidently  refers  to  another  ennv  nf  n’  Spein.g  the  book  was  not  to  be  disregarded,  and  at  length  found  it  and  read 
Bntanmcarurn  Ecclesiarum  Antiquitates,  p.  36.— -The  passage  is  as  follow*^  «  t  'fi  re  at®, 8  Chronicle  in  a  volume  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  Library, 
namely,  before  the  Fire  of  London,-” a  large  Table  fixed  up  ^on  which  l/  wnNl.T.  ^  ’R  'es.tlbule  °f  ‘he  Chapter-house  of  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  we  have  seen,”- 
I.ondon  :  but  in  the  age  of  the  Saxons  their  dignity  was  translated  to  Cantevh  *  TT  If01  ,  tbe  tlme  oP  tbe  ^fitons  many  Archbishops  flourished  in  the  City  of 
ounded  by  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent.’-Also  in°the  Chronicle  o?  Ra  f  S  Baidock  TV  W  h!d  the  flrSt  Bisbop’s  See  in  the  Church  of  St’  Pau1’  London,  when  it  was 
the  first  church  in  London,  namely  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  of  CornhulieanH ,u’ ®  shl op  of  London>  we  read  thus  ‘  In  the  Year  of  our  Lord  179,  King  Lucius  founded 
’e  ,P?,9t  p  , ol  tbe  English.’ — The  like  is  on  a  hanging-table  in  the  snm  /aS  .le  Metropolitan  See  for  4'JO  years  and  more,  before  the  coming  of  St.  Augustine, 
Cornell.’ —These  authorities,  without  any  additionalnfonaiouae  an  •  w  °LV  *  e*er  upon  the  Corn  Hill>  or  Cornhill;  which  is  commonly0  called 
Lond.  1695,  8vo.  p.  5.  nation,  are  also  cited  in  Henry  Wharton’s  Historia  de  Episcopis  et  Decanis  Londinemibus  et  Assavennbus , 

E  The  TnQprinGrxr»_Txlr.4.«„ _ ...... 


“U“.MUCU  *  ^nromcieoj  London ,  1827,  4to. _ The  first  Vear  oj 

inscription  consisted  of  a  statement  of  the  virion*  rlim 1 L  •  1  P  F. ,was,  suspended  on  a  column  next 

ft"  'iV1  °f  the  Kalends  of  AuSust'  S'  July^l  339  ^aconv'  ’of ^'n  k"*!  .an  8CC0Unt  of  the  dVposit'ing”/f  certain  'renquMof^Saints'  in  tin 

heiween  the  m  k  VI'  V  V  and  in  tbe  Chronide  of  Londlri  with  'an  Zlil  W  T  '°U"d  the  f^leian  MS.,  fol.  2  a,  in  Sir.  H.  Ellis’ edition  of  Dugdale' 
the  notici of  Z 1°  °(  La'1CaslPr’  aart  thatof  ko^r^  ZneZe ^^ishoK  The  Sec0nd  was  against  the  middle  column,  eastwan 

of  Richard  II*  •  ^roughoiit  all  England,  on  May  21st,  the  12th  of  the  kTlp0^  ,  ■  the  inscription  consisted  of  a  chronology  of  events,  concluding  witi 

wadtwnated'oT' r  lW"\V  Harleian  ^  2  b.,  an(ltirCtollftlj!:dS  °f,J7U/e]’  bhe  fourtb  <'ay  before  Pentecost.  1382,  in  the  sixth  (fifth)  yea 
rntli e Uarleian  M ?  cVf  Ta^ B,e’.  aad  waf  close  to  the  tomb  of  the  Bishoif  still  mr.’  18  ’.an'  an  extract  from  it  is  in  Dugdale,  p.  62.  The  third  plati 

.  i  a,  and  the  Chronicle  of  London,  pp.  176,1  §3. - The  inscription  nlit^nt"^  VT*  i  ?ts  ®°9tents  bfivp  been  already  stated  above,  and  copies  of  it  an 

,9.  ineinscription-plate  at  St.  feter  s  is  pf  the  plainest  and  most  modem  form  pf  these  tabular  recordi 


A  HE  13  U  CEB  F  AC"  SIMILE  COPY  OF  THE  BKASS  PLATE  , 

IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  S  THE  TER ,  UPON  CORN  HI  LI.  . 


LJEE  it  knowne  to  all  men  that  in  the  yeare  of 
ovr  Lord  God  \79.Lvc1vs  the  first  Christian  King 
of  this  Land,  then  called  Big  taint.  Landed  y  first 
Chvrch  in  London,  that  is  to  say,  y  Chvrch  of  STPefer 
vponCornehill  :and  hee  foyndEd  There  an  Aechbis  = 
hops  See,  and  made  that  Chvrch  yMetrofoliianH  and 
cheife  Chvrch  of  This  Kingdome,  and  so  it  indvred  y 

SPACE  OF  400  YE  ARE  s  AND  MORE.VNTO  ThE  COMING  OF  S. 

Avstin  the  Apostle  of  England,  the  which  mas  sent 
into  This  Land  by  STGrEgoriE.y  Doctor  of  yChvrch  in 
The  Time  of  King  EthelberT:  and  then  was  tie  Arch 
bishops  See  k  Pall  removed  from  y  fore  said  Chvrch 
of  ST  Peter  vpon  CornEhile  vnToDorobErnia,  That 
now  is  called  CanTErbvriE  ,  a  There  it  remaineth 
To  This  day,  and  Millet  a  monkE  which  came  into 
This  land  with  STAvsTin,  hEE  was  made  ThE  First 
Bishop  of  London,  and  his  See  was  made  in Pals 
Chvrch,  and  This  Lvcivs King  was  the  First 
FovndEr  oF  S! Peters  Chvrch  vpon  ( ornehill  ,  a 
hEE  rEignEd  King  in  This  Land  aE  TEr  BrvTE 
12 4 5, yEarE s- And  in  ThE  yEarE  oE  ovr Lord  God 
124  Lvcivs  was  crowned  King  :  and  Tie  yEarEs 

OF  HIS  REIGNE  WERE  7 7  YEARE  S  •  AND  HEE  WAS  BVa 

riEd  (after  some  Chronicles)  at  London:  and  after 
some  Chronicles  hFE  was  bvriEd  at  GeocEsTFr.lv  ThAT 
place  where  y  Order  of  ST  Francis  standETh  now. 
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Inscription  ts  quoted  in  manu  Works,  but  the  publisher  lms  never  seen  it  ivm  <thf  *  totted . 
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London  ;a  which  as  it  does  not  occur  in  any  other  chronicle,  is  a  strong  argument  that  the  Plate  at  St.  Peter's 
was  compiled  from  and  made  in  imitation  of  these  in  St.  Paul’s.  Its  age  would  thus  be  fixed  to  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  or  about  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  when  Stow  relates  that  the  Church  of  his  own  time  was 
finished  by  various  benefactors  whose  arms  appeared  within  it.  To  this  period  also  the  language  and  orthogra¬ 
phy  of  the  inscription  in  Cornhill  would  refer  it,  or  as  Pegge  supposes,  to  one  not  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  even  allowing, — as  the  order  for  making  and  erecting  such  a  monument  does  not  appear  in  the  existing 
parochial  records, — the  present  Plate  to  be  only  a  substitute  for  one  much  older,  destroyed  in  the  Fire  of  London, 
and  engraven  in  characters  which  it  Is  now  impossible  to  exhibit.  If,  however,  the  letters,  and  especially  the 
numeral  figures,  of  the  former  table,  be  at  all  represented  in  that  which  is  now  extant,  its  original  age  must  be 
referred  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;b  and  perhaps  even  this  modern 
date  may  not  be  very  erroneous,  since  the  record  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned  by  any  historian  earlier  than 
Holinshed,  and  since  Stow  in  1598  calls  the  Inscription  “  of  a  late  hand.”* *  It  should,  nevertheless,  be  observed, 
that  the  Tablet  might  have  been  then  recently  replaced  in  the  Church,  after  the  great  repair  to  which  he  refers, 
as  the  passage  in  Holinshed  speaks  of  “a  table  sometime  hanging”  in  the  building,  which  almost  implies  that  it 
was  not  there  in  1577  :  and  perhaps  it  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been  taken  down  for  preservation,  during  the 
defacing  of  monuments  and  pretended  superstitious  images,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth/1  In 
concluding  these  particulars  it  may  be  added,  that  M unday’s  total  alteration  of  Stow’s  words  concerning  the  writing 
of  the  Inscription  to  “  of  no  late  hand,”  may  perhaps  be  naturally  enough  referred  to  the  additional  lapse  of 
twenty  years  which  had  passed  since  the  original  passage  was  published. 

Beside  the  testimony  of  this  Inscription-Plate,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  Cathedral  founded  by  Lucius  was 
erected  on  Cornhill  rather  than  at  Westminster,  because  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  ancient  Episcopal  Churches  were 
established  in  walled  cities,  such  as  London  ;  which  was  so  defended  by  the  Romans  long  before  the  time  of  Lucius. 
The  spot  on  which  St.  Peter’s  Monastery  was  founded  at  Thorney  was  a  low  marshy  wilderness,  overflowed  by 
every  tide,  distant  three  miles  from  the  capital  of  the  Trinobantes,  unprotected  by  the  Roman  legions,  and  alto¬ 
gether  a  place  unlikely  for  the  archbishop  to  fix  on  as  the  principal  See  of  the  kingdom.  Cornhill,  on  the  contrary, 
was  in  the  heart  of  a  walled  City,  and  one  of  the  highest  spots  in  London,  like  the  site  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
whereon  it  is  supposed  that  there  once  stood  a  Temple  to  Diana,  also  changed  into  a  Christian  Church  :  added  to 
which  the  remains  of  Roman  temples  yet  existing  on  the  Continent,  shew  that  they  were  almost  always  erected 
on  high  places.®  Another  indication  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  upon  Cornhill  having  been  a  Cathedral,  might  be 
supposed  to  be  found  in  the  school  which  was  anciently  belonging  to  it ;  because  by  a  Decree  of  the  eleventh 
General  Council  of  Lateran,  dated  April  5th,  1179,  it  was  ordained  that  a  school  should  be  attached  to  every 
Cathedral  Church  :f  but  the  earliest  date  of  the  establishment  connected  with  this  edifice,  as  cited  by  Stow,  is  the 
25th  year  of  Henry  VI.,  1447,  when  it  appears  as  one  of  the  four  parochial  schools  directed  by  the  Parliament  to 
be  maintained  in  London. g  Some  other  traces  of  archiepiscopal  dignity  have  also  been  discovered  in  a  custom 
which  formerly  prevailed  here  annually  on  Whit-Monday,  when  a  great  procession  was  made  from  St.  Peter’s  upon 
Cornhill  to  St.  Paul’s,  of  all  the  Rectors,  Priors,  and  Abbots,  of  the  City  :  in  which  the  Rector  of  the  former  Church 
took  precedence  of  all  others,  as  successor  to  the  ancient  Archbishop,  and  was  also  styled  the  Metropolitan 
Rector.  They  were  attended  by  the  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  and  Liveries  of  London,  through  Cornhill  and  West-Cheap, 


those  of  the  fourteenth  century  being  frequently  decorated  with  ornamental  borders,  and  even  armorial  ensigns,  as  may  be  seen  on  those  erected  on  the  monuments  of 
Sebba,  and  Ethelred,  Kings  of  the  East  Saxons,  and  Sir  Simon  Burley,  engraven  in  Dugdale’s  St.  Paul’s,  pp.  64,  69.  From  these,  and  other  specimens,  they  appear  to 
have  been  generally  of  along  form,  with  a  loop  in  the  centre  at  the  top  for  suspension,  whence  they  received  their  general  name  of  Pensile  Tables.  They  were  sometimes 
surrounded  by  a  border  and  divided  into  compartments, by  projecting  ornamented  lines,  and  were  sculptured  with  a  small  black  character. — A  foundation-plate  of  brass, 
resembling  in  subject  and  design  that  at  St.  Peter's,  was  affixed  to  a  column  in  Glastonbury  Church,  Somersetshire,  and  contained  a  very  full  account  of  the  original  estab¬ 
lishment  of  that  edifice  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  his  associates.  It  was  of  an  octangular  shape,  with  a  separate  piece  beneath  formed  like  a  pedestal,  measuring 
altogether  10  inches  by  6^  at  the  widest  part,  the  two  plates  being  affixed  to  the  pillar  by  twelve  projecting  holes;  and  the  inscription,  enclosed  by  a  line,  was  coarsely 
and  deeply  engraven  in  the  Monkish  Gothic  character  of  about  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.  Impressions  and  counter-impressions  of  these  plates  are  given  in 
Sir  Henry  Spelman’s  Concilia,  Vol.  I.  pp.  7-10,  with  remarks  oil  their  antiquity  and  authenticity :  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  letters,  the  author  concludes  that  they 
were  not  more  than  three  centuries  old  at  the  publication  of  his  work  in  1639. — The  subjects  engraven  on  Pensile  Tables  appear  to  have  been  very  various;  since  they 
included  epitaphs,  genealogies  of  persons  buried  in  their  place  of  suspension,  indulgences  granted  to  such  as  prayed  for  the  deceased,  registers  of  miracles,  the  foundations 
and  dimensions  of  buildings,  lists  of  Bishops,  &c.  gifts,  histories,  and  chronicles,  prayers,  texts,  and  psalms,  and  the  order  of  religious  services  for  the  priests  who  were  to 
perform  them.  The  material  used  for  those  which  were  intended  as  records,  appears  to  have  been  always  brass  ;  but  some  temporary  inscriptions  were  written  on  wood. 
Their  use  in  Churches  may  probably  be  referred  to  that  of  the  classical  Tabula  Votiva  suspended  in  heathen  temples  as  records  of  cures,  deliverances,  and  vows  and  their 
performance ;  these  were  commonly  made  of  copper. 

a  The  following  is  the  passage  taken  from  the  copy  preserved  in  the  Harleian  MS.  fol.  6,  Chronicle  of  London,  p.  178.  “  Anno  millesimo  ducentesimo  quadrigentesimo 
quinto  post  mortem  Bruti,  Bex  Lucius  extat.  Anno  Gracie  cm°.  xxiiij  to.  Coronacio  Lucii,  primi  Regis  Christiani :  regnantis  lxxvij.  annis.  London  sepultus  est.” 

b  Rev.  Sam.  Pegge’s  Sylloge,  &c.  pp.  5,  6. — Richard  Gough  remarks  that  Roman  letters  appear  cut  on  brass  plates  for  inscriptions  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. — Sepulchral  Monuments  of  Great  Britain,  Part  ii.  Lond.  1796.  fol.  p.  ccxlix.  The  first  book  which  is  known  to  have  been  printed  with  the  Roman  letter  in 
England,  was  the  treatise  De  Arte  Supputandi,  by  Cuthbert  Tonstall,  Bishop  of  Durham,  executed  by  Richard  Pynson  in  1522. — Ames’  Typographical  Antiquities,  by  the 
Rev.T.  F.  Dibdin,  D.D.  vol.  ii.  Lend.  1812,  4to.  Preliminary  Observations  to  Pynson,  p.  viii. — It  is  supposed  by  Pegge  that  the  old  Inscription-Plate  at  St.  Peter’s  was 
destroyed  with  the  Church  in  the  Great  Fire,  because  Newcourt  in  his  Diocess  of  London,  Vol.  I  p.524,  states,  that  “  there  remained  in  this  Church  before  the  burning 
thereof  in  1666,  a  table  which  is  now  again  renewed  but  Strype  appears  to  intimate  that  the  ancient  record  had  been  saved  from  the  conflagration,  his  words  being 
“  this  inscription  is  still  preserved  in  the  new  built  Church,  and  hangs  in  a  table  against  a  pillar.”  Strype’s  Stow’s  Survey  of  London,  Vol.  I.  book  ii.  chap.  viii.  p.  138. 

*  On  the  same  page  of  the  work  last  cited  will  be  found  an  explanation  by  Stow  himself,  of  his  expression  “of  late  time,  to  wit,  within  these  fifty  years  ;’’  and,  sup¬ 
posing  him  to  have  meant  the  same  space  when  writing  of  the  Plate  at  St.  Peter’s,  fifty  years  deducted  from  that  when  his  Survey  was  first  published,  would  bring  the  date 
to  1548,  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

d  “  The  first  defacing  of  Monuments.  In  the  time  of  King  (Henry  VIII.)  Edward  VI.,  and  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  such  pretenders  were  some  to  zeal  for 
a  thorough  reformation  in  religion,  that,  under  colour  of  pulling  down  the  images  here, which  had  been  superstitiously  worshipped  by  the  people,  as  then  was  said,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  costly  portraitures  of  brass  fixed  on  several  marbles  in  sundry  churches  of  this  realm, and  so  consequently  in  this,  escaping  not  their  sacrilegious  hands,  were  torn 
away,  and  for  a  small  matter  sold  to  coppersmiths  and  tinkers  :  the  greediness  of  those  who  hunted  after  gain  by  these  barbarous  means  being  such,  as  that  though  the  said 
Queen  by  proclamation  bearing  date  at  Windsor,  19th  Sept,  in  the  2nd  year  of  her  reign,  1560,  taking  notice  thereof,  strictly  prohibited  any  farther  spoil  in  that  kind ;  they 

ceased  not  to  proceed  therein,  til)  she  issued  another  in  tlie  14th  year  of  her  said  reign,  charging  the  Justices  of  the  Assize  to  be  very  severe  in  the  punishment  of  such 

offenders.”  History  of  St.  Paid’s  Cathedral,  by  Sir  William  Dugdale  ;  Edit,  by  Sir  H.  Ellis,  Lond.  1818.  fol.  p.  31.— See  also  Weever’s  Funerall  Monuments,  pp.  50-55. 

*  MS.  Collections  of  Mr.  R.  Wilkinson.  (History.)  Large  folio,  pp.  26, 36. 

f  Article  xxii. —  Chronica  Gervasii  Dorobornensis. — Henr.  II .—Histories  Anglicanoe  Scriptores  X.  by  Roger  Twysden,  Lond.  1652,  fol.  col.  1454. 

s  Strype’s  Stow’s  Survey  of  London,  Vol.  I.  book  ii.  chap.  viii.  p.  139. — Rotuli  Parliamenti  ut  et  Petitiones  et  Placitain  Parliamento.  fol.  Vol.  V.  p.  137.  A.D 
1447.  25th  Henry  VI.  Petitions  to  the  Commons  Membr.  2.  No.  1. 


^  4 

‘a  were  met  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Paul's  by  the  Provincials  of  the  Cathedral  ■  Concerning  this  dignity  there 
are  some  documents  extant  in  the  City- Records,  consisting  of  copies  of  the  Judgment  of  Thomas  Stowe,  LL.D 
tl  Official  of  London,  dated  February  6th,  1399,  in  the  11th  year  of  Boniface  IX.,  upon  some  differences  which 
hid  then  arisen  about  the  procession.  There  is  also  a  record  of  the  Mayoralty  of  Henry  Barton,  in  the  5th  of  Henry 
VU17  Book  I.  fol.  203;  with  an  exemplification  of  the  same  dated  October  2d,  in  the  1st  of  Henry  VI., 
ll’aa  -—wherein  occur  the  following  inconclusive  and  equivocating  words  in  Latin  :  “  In  the  Palace  of  the  Apos¬ 

tolic  Prince  •  the  Rectors  of  that  which  was  formerly  the  Metropolitan  See,  ought  by  reason  thereof,  to  have  so 
much  perpetual  dignity,  as  well  as  reverence  from  all  Rectors,”  &c.— and  in  another  part  of  the  same  “  In  the 
Palace  of  St  Pete?  :  the  First  Church  was  founded  in  London,  namely,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  199,  by  King 
LUcius  and  in  which  was  the  Metropolitan  See  for  40  years,  and  more.”  With  these  entries  appears  the  Pope’s 
bull  concerning  the  same,  signed  and  dated,  Martin  V.  the  7th  of  the  kalends  of  July  and  1st  year  of  the  Pontifi¬ 
cate— 2.5th  June,  1418;— with  the  proceedings  thereon  of  John  Snell,  the  Archdeacon  of  London,  dated  October 
5th,  1425,  the  8th  year  of  Pope  Martin.b 


Whatever  may  be  the  real  antiquity  of  this  Church,  Stow  commences  his  account  of  it,,  by  stating  that  the 
edifice  of  his  time  was  finished  in  the  roof  and  glazing  in  the  reign. of  Edward  IV.,  as  appeared  by  the  arms  which 
it  contained  of  Noblemen,  and  Aldermen  of  London,  then  living.  There  are,  however,  in  various  records,  the 
following  memorials  relating  to  this  Church  at  a  much  earlier  period  ;  when  it  seems  to  have  been  of  some  cele¬ 
brity  forthe  number  of  Chantries  which  had  been  established  in  it,  the  Chaplain-Clerks  belonging  to  them,  and,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  following  circumstances,  as  a  Sanctuary  :  which  privilege,  according  to  tradition,  was  first 
given  to  Christian  Churches  by  King  Lucius,  and  was  therefore  probably  supposed  to  belong  peculiarly  to  the 
present  edifice. — In  1230-31,  says  Stow,  citing  the  City  record  called  the  Liber  Albus,  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Henry  III.,  one  Ralph  De  Wainefuntaines  was  stabbed  with  a  knife  by  some  unknown  person  in  St.  Paul’s 
Church-Yard  ;  so  that  he  died  the  day  following.  One  Geoffrey  Russel,  Clerk,  was  with  him  at  the  time  he  was 
struck,  who  immediately  fled  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  ;  and  would  neither  come  to  the  peace  of  our  Lord  the 
King,  nor  depart  from  the  Church.  According  to  the  usual  custom  with  contumacious  offenders,  the  Sheriffs  of 
London  caused  the  Churchyard  to  be  watched,  to  prevent  his  departing  secretly  or  receiving  food,  though  the 
refugee  found  means  to  escape  from  the  custody.0  Another  extract  from  the  same  record,  states,  that  in  the  28th 
year  of  Henry  III.  an  inquisition  was  taken  before  the  King’s  Justices  at  the  Tower,  concerning  the  death  of 
Amice,  Deacon  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  de  Cornhulle,  who  had  been  found  slain  in  the  door  of  Martin,  Priest, 
in  the  Soke  of  Cornhulle,  upon  St.  Luke’s  Eve  ;  October  17th,  1244.  It  appeared  that  he  had  been  killed  by  one 
Avelac,  and  Walkelin,  Vicar  of  St.  Paul’s,  who  fled  :  and  that  Martin,  John,  and  Peter,  Chaplains,  and  Robert, 
Clerk,  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Cornhill,  who  were  in  the  house  where  the  body  was  found,  were  taken  up  on  suspi¬ 
cion  of  the  murder,  and  delivered  to  Master  John  De  Ponte,  Official  of  the  Archdeacon  of  London;  by  Henry 
Fitz-Aucher,  Chamberlain,  Stephen  Buckerell,  Sheriff,  and  James  Blund,  John  de  Sabio,  Bartholomew  De  Corn¬ 
hulle,  &c.,  Aldermen.'’ — In  1284-85,  a  Chantry  established  in  this  Church  for  Roger  Fitz-Roger  is  returned  as 
property  belonging  to  him  at  his  death.6 — In  that  assessment  of  the  tenths  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  in 
England  and  Wales  granted  by  Nicholas  IV.  to  Edward  I.  for  six  years,  and  thence  called  the  Taxation  of  Pope 
Nicholas,  executed  in  1291,  there  are  the  following  notices  concerning  the  valuation  of  this  Parish.  “  Temporali¬ 
ties  of  the  City  of  London.  Goods  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  London,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Peter  de 
Cornhull,  Ql.  13s. — Goods  of  the  Prior  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Peter  de  Cornhull,  11.  Os.  4<d. — 
Goods  of  the  Canons  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Peter  de  Cornhull,  65.  8 d  ”f 

In  the  year  1324  in  the  return  of  an  inquisition,  it  is  stated,  that  “  the  Jurors  present  that  Hugo  de  Waltham, 
and  the  parishioners  of  St.  Peter  de  Cornehull,  have  now  for  eight  years  past  erected  upon  the  King’s  ground  a 
certain  house,  in  which  a  certain  anchorite  now  inhabits  ;  the  which  is  valued  yearly,  &c.  And  that  the  same 
parishioners  have  inclosed  a  certain  place  in  the  same  with  pales  upon  the  King’s  ground,  to  the  damage  of  the 
district;  and  that  the  said  place  contains  48  feet  in  length,  and  10  feet  in  width  ;  and  that  now  John  of  Oxenford 
holds  the  place  and  the  Jurors  know  not  by  what  warrant.  Therefore  the  precept  of  the  Sheriff  was  issued  to 
cause  them  to  come  to  him:  and  afterwards  the  aforesaid  John  of  Oxenford  came,  and  desired  that  he  might  rent 
t  le  aforesaid  tenement  of  our  Lord  the  King  for  12c?.  yearly,  and  they  granted  it  to  him,  so  that  it  could  be  testified 


weke  amf  then^arnp'th^nTnpB1-;^ t)r°Co9.8’°D  for,tbe  0(;ar  aPPears  in  the  continuation  of  Fabyan’s  Chronicle,  p.  661.  “  The  xiii  daie  of  Maie  was  Mondaie  in  Whitso 

The  old  custom  l  T  9  ln.Cornhd1,  with  diuers  other  parishes,  and  the  Maior  and  Aldermen,  Fisskmongers  and  Goldsmithes,  vnto  Poule’s,afte 

tneold  custom  and  other  processions  all  the  three  daies,  as  thei  were  wont  to  doe.’’  Thomas  White,  Mavor.  ’  ’ 

c  MS.  Collections  of  Mr.  R.  Wilkinson.  (History.)  Largefolio,  pp.  26,  36. 

tinction  to  the  Peace^o*  the  Cton-ch'^  sin,!?,'!  pa9sa?e:  express  a  submission  to  the  protection  and  authority  of  the  laws  or  other  institutions  of  the  country,  in  contradis 
a„  outlaw.  The  remwkable  custom  nf  “y  °ffender’  exeepting  one  Suilt>'  of  hiSh  treaso“  or  sacrilege,  could  claim  for  forty  days  :  after  which  he  becam 

excellent  paper  “  on  the  Asylum  or  Sanctuary,’’  printe^iTtL*^  “  3°^“Privileged  refuSe’ is  illastrated  in  the  Rev'  Samael  Pegge’ 

which  it  is  covered  and  i^sTnnosed ^Stiwne  vp'i!  Cl' !’P'  v“i.', Pj1'  1  41  >4 The  Liber  Albus  Tramcriptorum,  was  probably  so  named  from  the  white  leather  wit 
City.  J-  John  CarPenter'  Town  Clerk  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  and  a  great  benefactor  to  th 

to  be  observed  in  the  City,  and  other  notable  thing  s  worthy  oTrememhran*0^  “At  C0“tains  33  lt. IS  stated  on  one  of  the  opening  pages,  laudable  customs,  not  written,  wot 
partly  the  cause  of  the  title  of  the  volume  —the  White  llnnk  nf  ™  mbranae’  wrltten-  here  and  there  scattermgly  without  any  order.  The  nature  of  these  articles  wa 
rolls,  and  charters,  which  are  cited  by  their  names  or  marks  The^nnJp1*  \  afid  tbey  consist  as  the  Latin  prologue  remarks,  of  short  indexes  to  the  other  City  book 
it  is  a  small  folio,  of  moderate  thickness  and  the  hinrlino-  6  manuscrlPt  rtsel f  is  of  parchment,  and  the  contents  are  written  in  a  small  court-hand  in  Latin  :  in  siz 
centre  of  the  upper  cover  is  a  metal  frame  holdin  "A  floured  white  leather,  with  metal  bosses  and  clasps,  now  black  with  age-  In  tl 

an  inscription  stating  that  its  contents  commence  in  the  4tli  veVo'f  F  t*™’  beneatb  ™hicb  j?  a  PK‘ce  of-  parchment  bearing  the  title  of  the  book  in  a  clear  black  letter,  wit 
to  the  Preface  to  Strype’s  Stow’s  Survey  of  London ,  First  Edition  St/  1720  Vol V™  ffit"  *“*  ^  12°3— Soule  aucoullt  of  11113  ver>’  valuable  record  is  coutaiue 
t  Cofowfamw  Inquisitionet  Poxt  Mortem.  13  Edw.  I  No  119  Pi  ’ 

axaUo  Ecdesimtica  A nglixB  et  Wallue  aucloritate  P.  NicholuilV.  Circa  A.D.  1291 .  VoL  I.  pp.  13  b  18. 
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as  not  being  to  the  damage  &c.”a — In  1328  appears  a  presentation  from  tbe  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  to  a  Perpetual 
Chantry  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  upon  Cornhill,  founded  long  previous  for  the  soul  of  Robert  De  la  Hyde  ;b  and 
in  1375  the  Parish  received  a  number  of  extensive  gifts  and  grants  for  the  support  of  the  celebrated  Chantry  of 
William,  son  of  Henry  Elliot,  commonly  called  William  of  Kingstone.  The  original,  and  a  transcript  of  his  Will 
by  which  these  were  conveyed,  are  still  preserved  with  the  Parochial  Records,  and  the  following  is  a  curious  extract 
from  this  instrument. 

“  Perceiving  Death  to  be  approching  on  me,  I  bequeath  my  Soul  to  Almighty  God,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  his  Moder,  and  to  all  Saints ; 
and  my  Body  to  be  buried  before  the  Aultar  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  upon  Cornhill,  London,  where  my  Tomb  is  now  made. 
Item.  I  bequeath  unto  Sir  JohnMansyn,  Parson  of  the  said  Church,  and  to  his  successors,  Parsons  of  the  said  Church,  and  to  four  of  the  honester 
and  trustier  men,  parishioners  of  the  said  Parish,  al  my  land,  tenements,  &c.  with  al  and  singular  their  appurtinances,  situate  in  the  Parish  of  St. 
Peter  upon  Cornhill,  and  St.  Magnus  the  Martyr,  of  Brugstrete,  London  ; — to  find  two  fit  Chaplains,  perpetually  to  celebrate  Divine  Rites  at 
the  Aultar  aforesaid,  for  my  Soul,  and  the  Soules  of  Sarah  and  Alynor,  my  wives,  and  the  Soules  of  my  fader  and  moder,  and  al  to  whom  I  am 
deservedly  bound,  and  of  al  the  faithful  deceased.  And  to  find  two  torches  as  often  as  shall  be  needful  to  serve  for  the  lifting  of  the  Body  of  Christ 
every  day  at  the  Mass  of  the  said  two  Chaplains  :  to  find  one  lamp  perpetually  burning  every  day  and  night  before  the  High  Cross  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter  aforesaid  :  and  to  pay  yearly  to  the  Parish  Clerk  2  shillings  sterling,  to  keep  and  light  the  said  lamp,  as  often  when  it  shalbe  needful : 
and  also  to  pay  yearly  to  the  fabric  of  the  body  of  the  said  Church  of  St.  Peter,  10s  4 d  sterling.  And  I  will  that  the  said  Parson  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  shal  have  yearly  to  themselves  of  the  tenements  aforesaid  10  shillings,  and  no  more,  per  annum,  in  peril  of  their  Souls 
in  the  Day  of  Judgment:  to  say  every  year  Placebo  and  Dirige,  and  one  solemn  Mass  in  the  day  of  my  Anniversary:  and  also  to  pay  unto  three 
other  Chaplains  on  the  sayd  day  to  pray  for  my  Soul,  and  the  Souls  aforesaid,  that  is  to  say  to  every  of  them  4  pence  sterling. 

“  Of  which  said  tenements  three  do  ly  in  the  street  called  Grace  Church  Street ;  whereof  one  is  situate  betwixt  the  tenement  of  Gunner  Horn, 
and  the  tenement  late  of  Sir  John  Nevyl,  Knt.  on  the  north  part  of  the  tenement ;  on  Wil.  Glover’s  on  the  south  part  ;  and  extendeth  itself  from 
the  Kings  Street  towards  the  west,  unto  the  tenement  of  John  Nevyl  toward  the  east,  &c. 

“  Item,  I  bequeath  unto  the  said  John  Mansyn  and  to  his  successors,  the  reversion  of  al  the  tenements  which  were  of  William  Bishop  in  the  same 

Parish ;  of  the  shops  with  the  appurtinences,  &c.  and  eight  shops,  &c.  and  four,  &c.  with  gardens,  and  with  al  their  appurtinences. - To  the  sus- 

tentation  of  the  said  two  Chaplains,  and  to  find  torches,  a  lamp,  and  also  to  pay  other  things  as  aforesaid  and  underwritten,  to  be  done  and 
found  for  ever. 

“  Item,  I  will  that  the  said  two  Chaplains,  which  in  form  aforesaid  shall  be  celebrated,  shall  have  yearly,  and  receive  every  of  them  71. 

“  Item,  I  bequeath  and  will  that  al  rents  and  profits  whatsoever,  coming  of  my  tenements  aforesaid,  and  of  the  reversion  of  the  tenements 
aforesaid,  of  the  shops  and  gardens,  when  it  shall  happen,  shall  be  collected  and  received  by  the  four  trusty  men,  parishioners,  and  their  successors, 
parishioners,  of  the  said  Church:  so  as  they  pay  and  perform  the  said  legacies,  and  my  will  in  this  my  Testament  contained. 

“  Item,  I  bequeath  to  the  four  said  trusty  men,  which  for  the  time  shall  be  collectors  and  receivers  of  the  profits  whatsoever  coming  of  the 
tenements,  &c.  and  of  the  reversions,  &c.  shalbe  chosen  immediately  after  my  decease  by  the  Parson  of  the  Church  and  by  eight  of  the  better  sort 
of  the  parishioners,  and  of  my  executors:  and  that  those  men,  so  chosen,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  between  the  feasts  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Saints, 
shall  render  a  faithful  account  of  the  receits  and  expenses,  in  the  presence  of  the  Parson,  &c.  and  of  my  Executors,  as  long  as  they  shalbe  living  ; 
and  that  at  the  same  time  every  year,  one  of  the  said  four  collectors  shalbe  chosen  by  tbe  said  collectors  to  be  Principal  Labourer  for  the  year 
ensuing  :  and  so  from  year  to  year  for  ever  :  and  that  the  Principal  Labourer  shall  have  to  himself,  for  his  labour  about  the  reparation  of  the 
tenements,  and  in  fulfilling  my  said  will,  and  for  his  pains  taken  in  that  year,  6s  8 d. :  and  that  every  other  of  the  said  collectors  shall  have  3s  4 d. 

“  Item,  I  will  and  bequeath  that  the  like  assembly  and  election  as  is  aforesaid  for  the  said  four  collectors,  by  the  said  Parson  and  parishioners 
and  their  successors,  shalbe  made  as  often  and  when  it  shalbe  needful  for  ever ;  to  have  and  to  hold  alway  the  foresaid  lands  and  tenements,  together 
with  the  reversion  of  the  land  and  tenements  sometime  of  Will.  Bishop,  and  with  all  and  singular  their  appurtinences,  unto  the  said  Sir  John  Man¬ 
syn  and  his  successors.  Parsons  of  the  said  Church;  and  to  the  four  collectors  and  their  successors,  which  in  form  aforesaid  shalbe,  to  fulfil  all  my 
bequests  of  the  same  lands  and  tenements  in  this  my  Will  and  Testament  contained,  of  the  Chief  Lord  of  the  Fees  thereof,  by  the  services  which 
to  the  said  lands  and  tenements  appertain  for  ever. 

“  Item ,  I  bequeath  Twenty  Pounds  of  Silver  to  the  sustentation  and  reparation  of  my  tenements  aforesaid,  when  need  shall  be  :  which  said 
money  I  do  will  shall  remain  in  a  box  in  the  custody  of  the  four  collectors,  until  my  said  tenements  shall  happen  to  be  repaired  and  amended.  And 
in  the  mean  time  the  poor  parishioners  shall  have  the  use  of  the  said  money  by  the  delivery  of  the  four  collectors  upon  sufficient  pledge  or  other 
sufficient  security,  &c. 

“  And  if  it  shall  happen  my  tenements  aforesaid,  with  the  appurtenances,  he  let  ten  to  farm  for  any  sum  of  money  over  and  besides  my  legacies 
and  the  necessary  reparations  of  the  said  tenements,  then  I  will  and  bequeath  the  said  sum  of  money  shalbe  put  into  the  said  box  under  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  the  four  collectors;  to  the  sustentation  of  the  said  tenements,  and  to  that  easement  of  the  said  Poor  of  the  Parish  in  manner  aforesaid. 

“  Item,  I  will  that  within  one  month  after  my  decease  the  said  two  Chaplains  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Parson  and  collectors;  and  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London,  or  the  Official,  for  the  time  being,  shalbe  presented,  and  by  them  into  the  said  Chantry  inducted  and  Canonically  instituted  in 
form  of  law  :  and  so  as  often  and  when  it  shalbe  needful.  And  if  it  shall  happen  that  the  said  Chaplains,  or  either  of  them,  to  behave  themselves 
disorderly,  and  not  to  be  of  good  conversation  or  of  honest  life  or  to  be  absent  from  the  said  Church  of  St.  Peter  on  Sundays  and  holidays  at  the 
Canonical  Houres,  unless  they  shalbe  hindered  by  some  reasonable  cause  ;  I  bequeath  and  will  that  after  such  default,  such  delinquent,  unless  he 
speedily  reform  himself  upon  the  Premonition  of  the  said  Parson  and  collectors,  shalbe  displaced ;  and  another  honest  Chaplain  shall  be  chosen 
in  his  place. 

“  Item,  X  bequeath  and  will  that  the  Keepers  of  London  Bridge,  for  the  time  being,  and  their  successors,  yeerly,  namely  between  the  Feasts 
of  St.  Michael  and  All  Saints,  shall  oversee  my  said  tenements,  and  also  for  the  Chauntry  of  the  Chaplains  aforesaid,  bee  duely  maintained ;  and 
if  all  other  charges  in  this  my  Will  be  well  and  faithfully  performed  :  and  so  successively  from  year  to  year  they  shall  oversee  the  said  four 
parishioners,  collectors  of  the  said  rents.  And  if  they  shall  find  any  defaults,  they  shall  cause  them  to  be  amended  by  the  collectors.  And  that 
every  of  the  Keepers  of  the  said  Bridge,  shall  take  for  his  labour  for  overseeing  the  said  defaults  3s.  Ad.  sterling  yearly.  And  if  they  shall  not 
come  yearly,  for  that  year  wherein  they  shall  fail,  he  or  they,  which  so  shall  not  come,  shall  have  nothing ;  saving  unto  him,,  notwithstanding,  his 
right  to  take  his  wages  aforesaid,  if  he  shall  come  and  perform  his  charge. 

“  And  if  it  shall  happen  that  the  said  two  Chaplains,  or  either  of  them,  for  one  year,  at  any  time  after  my  decease,  to  cease  from  the  Chauntry, 
that  my  tenements  aforesaid  with  the  reversion  may  not  be  holden  and  kept  back  because  the  two  Chaplains  cannot  be  sustained,  and  the  charges 
aforesaid  paid  and  sustained  ;  then  I  bequeath  and  will  that  all  my  lands  and  tenements  aforesaid,  together  with  the  reversion  aforesaid,  when  it 
shall  happen,  and  with  all  and  singular  their  appurtenances,  shall  wholly  remain  unto  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty,  and  to  their  successors,  for  he 
time  being,  to  find  and  sustain  the  said  two  Chaplains  to  celebrate  Divine  Rites  in  the  form  above  written,  in  the  Chapel  upon  London  Bridge  ■,  and 
for  the  use  and  sustentation  of  the  said  Bridge  for  ever.” 

The  record  of  Chantry -constitutions  and  bequests  belonging  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  upon  Cornhill,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  preceding,  established  by  William  of  Kingston, — are  preserved  in  a  curious  ancient  volume  com¬ 
piled  by  John  Whitby,  Rector,  and  written  by  John  Steward,  Schoolmaster  there,  in  1425.  In  the  same  book  are 
also  contained  copies  of  the  foundation-deeds  and  ordinances,  charters,  grants,  leases,  wills,  &c.  appertaining  to 
the  Fraternity  or  Guild  of  St.  Peter,  established  in  the  Church  by  Henry  IV.  in  1403,  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign, ° 

a  Botuli  Parliamentorum,ut  et  Petitioner,  et  Plneitain  Parliamento.  Vol.i.pp.  418,419.  A. D.  1324-25, 18th  Edward  II.  No.  9.  Inquisition  in  consequence  o.  a 
petition  to  the  King  from  John  De  Oxenford  that  the  place  granted  to  him  in  “  the  Draynes  of  Loudon,”  for  12 d.  yearly,  might  he  confirmed  to  him  and  his  heirs,  and  that 
lie  might  build  upon  the  same  to  the  profit  of  the  King  and  for  raising  the  said  rent. 

*>  Neweourt’s  Piocess  of  London,  vol.  i.  d.  523 ;  from  the  volume  in  the  Bishop  of  London’s  Registry  called  Baudake,  fol.  61. 

«  MS.  Collections  of  Mr.  R.  Wilkinson  (History)  Large  folio,  p.66.— “  Henry  IV.  at  the  supplication  of  his  Queen  Johanna,  granted  to  William  Aghton,  Earson,  and 
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chiefly  for  and  by  the  Company  of  Fishmongers.  To  this  Brotherhood  was  annexed  and  appropriated  a  Chantry 
founded  in  the  same  Church,  by  John  Waleys,  alias  Coneysburgh,  Poulterer,  and  John  Foxton,  Grocer.  Of  all 
these  the  Rectors  of  the  Parish  and  Wardens  of  the  Fraternity,  for  the  time  being,  were  the  Patrons;  and  July 
21st,  1475,  Thomas  Taylor  was  presented  Chaplain  to  St.  George’s  Chantry,  by  Hugh  Damlet,  Rector,  and  John 
Raynold,  Grocer,  and  Richard  Morlay,  Tallow-Chandler,  Wardens  of  St.  Peter’s  Fraternity,  and  was  inducted 
thereto  by  Thomas  Kemp,  Bishop  of  London.8  With  the  other  Parochial  Records  is  also  preserved  the  Will  of 
Alice  Brudenell,  or  Brydnell,  dated  in  1437 ;  after  which  there  is  a  lapse  in  their  order  until  the  year  1574,  when 
the  Vestry-Books  commence. 

In  1534-35,  the  26th  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  instituted  the  celebrated  ecclesiastical  survey  of  England, 
usually  called  the  Valor  JEcclesiasticus,  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  for  ascertaining  the  value  of 
all  the  possessions,  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  &c.  of  the  monasteries,  priories,  churches,  free-chapels  and 
chantries,  parsonages,  vicarages,  &c.  of  the  whole  kingdom  ;  with  Wales,  Calais,  Berwick,  and  the  Marches  :  in 
which  appear  the  following  returns  relating  to  this  Church. 


“  Diocess  of  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex. — Rectory  of  St.  Peter  in  Cornehill. 

Simon  Green,  Clerk,  Rector  of  the  same.  Clear  Value,  Yearly,  by  all  ways  and  means,  advantages,  profits, 
and  emoluments,  belonging  to  the  said  Rectory  - 

A  Chantry  founded  in  the  Parish  Church  aforesaid,  by  William  Kingston  ... 

Tenths  therefrom  -  - 

Another  Chantry  in  the  same,  of  the  foundation  of  the  same,  clear  value  yearly  by  all  the  profits 

Tenths  therefrom  -  - 

Another  Chantry  in  the  same,  of  the  foundation  of  John  Foxton,  clear  .... 

Tenths  therefrom  -  - 

Another  Chantry  in  the  same,  of  the  foundation  of  Thomas  White,  yearly  clear  value 

Tenths  therefrom  -  - 

Another  Chantry  in  the  same,  of  the  foundation  of  Alice  Brudenel,  yearly  clear  value 

Tenths  therefrom  -  - 

Another  Chantry  in  tire  same,  of  the  foundation  of  Richard  Morley,  yearly  clear  value 

Tenths  therefrom  .  - 
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To  these  Chantries  and  Guilds  belonged  seventeen  messuages  and  tenements  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Peter,  in  the 
separate  tenures  and  occupations  of  Lamb,  Wright,  Lindsey,  Wait,  and  others  ;  which  in  1545  went  to  the  King, 
by  virtue  of  the  Act  for  dissolving  those  establishments,  and  in  1549,  the  third  year  of  Edward  VI.,  they  were  sold 
to  Edward  Elrington  and  Thomas  Bental.d 

In  1538  appeared  an  Injunction  from  Thomas  Cromwell,  as  Vicar-General  of  the  King,  dated  September  8th, 
that  Parish-Registers  for  weddings,  christenings,  and  burials,  should  be  kept  by  every  parson,  vicar,  and  curate, 
throughout  every  Diocess  in  the  realm;  in  consequence  of  which  many  such  records  were  immediately  com¬ 
menced,  though  from  various  causes  comparatively  few  of  them  are  now  in  existence.  Those  belonging  to  St. 
Peter  s,  though  certainly  kept  with  some  accuracy,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  entered  in  a  volume  until  after  that 
constitution  of  the  39th  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  made  by  the  Archbishop,  Bishops,  and  Clergy,  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Canterbury,  and  approved  by  the  Queen  under  the  Great  Seal,  dated  October  25th,  1597  ;  declaring 
the  veiy  great  utility  of  such  registers,  giving  particular  directions  for  their  preservation,  and  ordering  that  proper 
persons  should  examine  if  such  records  were  kept  according  to  former  ordinances,  in  neglect  of  which  the  parish- 
ofncers  were  to  be  fined.6  It  was  most  probably  in  consequence  of  these  latter  regulations  that  the  Registers  of 
this  Church  were  first  commenced,  since  the  earliest  volume  containing  them  begins  on  the  reverse  of  the  first  leaf 
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b  The  valuation  of  this  Rpetr,™  in  T  ,  ,  -  MS.  Collections  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  ( History)  Large  folio,  p.  66. 

39 1  5s  7id>  y  the  Km=  s  Book>  as  stated  in  Johr)  Bacon  s  Liber  Regis  vel  Thesaurus  Rerum  Ecclesiasticarum,  Lond.  1786.  4to.  p.  670,— is  rated  at 

colm’s  ^LomlinmiRedivivum  auctorJtatfKe?™  institutus.  Vol.  i.  Lond.  1 810.  fol.pp.  375;380.-In  the  notices  of  these  Chantries  given  in  J.  P.  Mal- 

obit,  all  his  lands  in  the  Parish  of  St  Peter  16 if  0WI"f.  dl®?rent  statements  and  valuations  given  : — “  William  Kingston  gave  to  find  one  priest,  a  lamp,  and  an 

and  St.  Peter  per  annum  121  7s  irl  T  nnrk  t’  *'  ®a,n?e  A  ,'.ce  Brudenell,  gave  towards  finding  of  a  priest  all  her  lands  and  tenements  in  the  Parishes  of  St.  Martin 
maintenance  of  two  priests’  liJin^’ner  anm  T/  hereditaments,  given  by  various  persons  to  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Giles  founded  within  the  Church,  to  the 

ScSSTJ  X  S-  t;  ?l,char*  M0:Jey  a  Prie8t  alt  his  lands  in  the  Parishes  of  St.  Alban’s  and  St.  Peter’s,  per  innum, 

official  returns  of  these  establishments  drawn  nn  ™  t  mstiiuted  in  this  Church  alread.V  referred  to  ;  or  a  volume  of 


of  Mr.  R.  Wilkinson  (.History)  Large  folio,  p.  60. 


up  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  following  historical  list  of  the  Chantries  here  founded  is  taken  from  the  MS.  collections 


The  Chaplains  of  whom  we  have  knowledge  were  as  under  : _ 


1312.  At  the  Altar  of  St.  Nicholas,  for  Nicholas  Pycot 

Alice  Bridnel 

1375.  At  the  Altar  of  the  Holy  Trinity  for  William  of  Kingston 
1382.  At  the  Altar  of  St.  George,  for  John  Foxton  - 
^409.  John  Waleys 

1321.  At  the  Altar  of  St.  Katherine,  for  Philip  de  Ufford 


1  Chaplain. 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 


At  Altars  not  specified,  probably  the  High  Altar,  or  that  of  Our  Lady  :■ 


1  Amounting  to  12  Chaplains.’1 


1403.  By  Charter  of  Henry  IV.  _  _ 

Robert  Dela  Hyde  -  . 

Peter  Mason  -  -  _ 

John  Lane  -  =  . 

P  ea!u'Aer*  l!lat  Chaplains  belonging  to  them  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
A  variety  of  instances  of  the  sums  ^  ^  “T  Flce,wood’  of  Sr.  Asaph.  Lond.  1745. 8vo.  p.  116. 

Registrum  Ecclcsice  Parochialis :  the  Historv  of  Pnridi  Ttenitferv  in  /  n  T  i  e  .1  8  Stow  s  Survey  of  London,  Vol.  I.  book  ii.  chap.  viii.  p.  130. 


rn  the  following  manner  ;  the  title  being  written  in  a  large  handsome  black-letter,  and  the  verses  in  a  very  deli¬ 
cate  Italian  hand  in  vermilion. 


“  Though  in  the  graue  men’s  bodies  soone  bee  rotten, 

Yet  heare  theyr  names  will  hardlie  bee  forgotten. 

This  Booke  was  bought  at  the  charge  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Peeter’s  upon  Cornhill,  Maister  William  Ashboold,  Doctor,  being  then  Parson,  and 
Maister  David  Powell  and  Maister  William  Partridge  beeing  then  Church  Wardens  ;  the  two  and  twentith  day  of  September  in  the  Yeare  of  our  Lord 
One  thousand  flue  hundred  nynety  and  eight. 

Certain  Verses  upon  this  Register. 


Si  speculum  fluxae  quasris  vitaeq;  caducas : 

Nobile  tumq  ;  nitens  Hie  Liber  esse  potest. 

Hie  vitas  vera  effigies,  hie  mortis  imago  : 

Hie  iam  spirantes  mors  fera  ssepe  rapit. 

Aluo  in  materna  morientem  cernere  possis  : 

Infantem  tenerum  cum  sibi  fata  volunt. 

Hie  iuvenis  moritur,  sic  splendida  comptaq ;  virgo; 
Jam  sponsata  viro  non  sibinupta  dolet. 


Hie  diues  rapitur  congestis  vndiq;  saccis  : 

Ferturad  infernas,  Tartareasq  ;  domos. 

Hie  qui  pauperiem  patitur  ditatur  abunde: 

Nam  fruitur  ccelis,  possidetatq  ;  Deum. 

Hue  grandesq  ;  senes  veniunt  iam  tempore  fessus  : 

In  foliisq  ;  meis,  nomina  scripta  volunt. 

Humani  generis  sors  quassit  sicq  ;  videbis  : 

Nomina  voluendo  quas  tibi  forte  dabo.a 

William  Auerell,  Clarke.” 


On  the  second  leaf,  folium  1  a,  is  written  the  following  title  in  a  handsome  black  text,  with  the  verses  beneath 
in  an  Italian  hand  in  vermilion. 

“  Register  of  all  the  Christninges,  Burialles,  and  Weddinges,  within  the  Parish  of  Saint  Peeter’s  vpon  Cornhill,  beginning  atthe  raigne  of  our  most 
Soueraigne  Ladie  Queen  Elizabeth,  &c. 

This  booke  containes  the  names  of  mortall  men, 

But  thear’s  a  Booke  with  characters  of  golde 
Not  writ  with  inc.ke,  with  pensill,  or  with  pen, 

Wheare  Gode’s  elect  for  euer  are  inrolde  : 

The  Booke  of  Life ;  wheare  labor  thou  to  bee 
Beefore  this  Booke  hath  once  registred  thee.” 


The  Registers  then  commence  on  the  reverse  of  the  second  leaf  with  the  following  words  written  in  church- 
text,  with  a  blooming  capital  larger  than  that  drawn  to  the  first  titles,  and  an  ivy-leaf  delineated  beneath  the 
inscription.  “  Certain  Christninges  fro  the  Statute  of  King  Henry  the  eighth  to  the  beginning  of  her  Maiesties 
raigne,  some  thing  vnperfectlie  kept which  retrospect  is  not  uncommon  in  similar  records.  The  first  entry  is 
“  1538,  Decemb.  14th.  Sunday.  Christining  of  Hugh  Kellsall  and  the  entries  previous  to  1598  when  the  book 
was  begun,  extend  to  the  reverse  of  the  twenty-seventh  leaf,  closely  and  excellently  written  in  separate  columns 
in  a  small  current  text,  each  page  being  regularly  signed  by  the  Rector.  After  the  entry  on  Sunday,  March  13th, 
1602-3,  folium  30  a,  appear  the  following  verses  in  a  beautiful  Italian  hand  in  black,  to  commemorate  the  decease 
of  Elizabeth  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month. 


“  Queen  Elsabeth  is  gone  and  dead. 

King  James  now  raigneth  in  her  stead. 

Her  vertues  sounded  weare  by  fame, 

The  world  ringes  of  his  princelie  name. 

A  Queen  and  King  so  to  succeed, 

I  neuer  heard  nor  none  did  read. 

Heare  end  theyre  birthes  by  her  sweet  death  : 
Vnder  whose  raigne  they  took  theyr  breath. 
A  peerles  prince,  a  Virgin  Queen  : 

Whose  like  one  earth  was  neuer  seen. 


Englandput  one  sad  sable  black  : 

With  brynish  teares  lament  her  lack. 

And  mourn  for  her  that  now  hath  been:  . 

Fourtie-fiue  yeares  thy  nurse  and  Queen. 

Whose  golden  vertues  to  recite  : 

No  tongue  can  tell,  no  penne  can  write. 

Elizabeth  thy  glorious  name : 

Shall  liue  while  earth  doth  keep  her  frame. 

And  when  the  earth  shall  melt  and  wast : 

In  heauen  thy  fame  shall  liue  and  last. 

Quoth  William  Auerell. 

Spes  mea  Christus  erit,  sine  quo  spes  nulla  Salutis.  W.  A. 


*  Instead  of  any  modern  attempt  to  translate  these  verses,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  admirer  of  old  English  poetry  will  be  much  more  gratified  by  the  following 
orisrinal  a  nd  very  characteristic  paraphrase  of  them  by  the  author  himself.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  frame  of  black  lines  dividing  it  into  stanzas,  and  is  written  in  a  beautiful 
Italian  hand  on  the  recto  of  that  which  was  the  last  leaf  of  the  book  before  it  was  increased  and  rebound  in  1725. 


“  Verses  made  by  William  Auerell,  Clarke  of  this  Churche, 
in  which  hee  compareth  this  register  to  a  glasse  or  mirrour. 


Loe  heare  a  christall  mirror, 

And  glas  of  manne’s  vain  glorie : 
Whose  vew  may  bee  a  terror 
’Gainst  pleasures  transitorie  : 
Wheare  in  each  human  creature 
May  see  the  course  of  nature. 


The  Virgin  newlie  married 

With  pompe  and  wondrous  pleasure, 
The  next  day  heare  is  buried 
With  sorrow  passing  measure  : 

Shee  melts  and  mourns  in  dying, 

Her  spouse  and  frendes  with  crying. 


See  heare  the  Childe  now  panting 
In  wombe  of  wofull  mother: 
When  life  and  breath  is  wanting 
How  th’one’s  a  graue  to  th’other : 
The  wombe  that’s  made  to  beare  it, 
Beecomes  a  tombe  t’interre  it. 


The  Riche  Man  that  hath  scraped 
To  fill  his  bagges  with  treasure. 
Shall  see  heare  none  haue  scaped 
But  Death  hath  had  his  seazure : 
Heare  is  his  name  inrouled 
That  would  not  bee  controuled. 


The  sucking  Babe  that  hangeth 
Vpon  the  teat  so  tender, 

When  fearefull  death  it  pangeth 
Dies  like  a  slip  that’s  slender  : 
Now  born  and  new  baptized, 

Now  dead  and  sone  disguised. 

The  Youth  that’s  strong  and  lustie, 
Whose  face  is  full  of  favor  : 

May  heare  see  youth  vntrustie 
And  like  a  flower  in  sauor  : 

Now  fresh  and  sweet  new  gathred, 
Straight  stinking,  dead,  and  with  red. 

The  flouring  Maid  beespangled 
With  red  like  damaske  roses, 
Must  leaue  to  bee  new-fangled 
And  shunne  men’s  flattring  glozes : 
For  heare  she  sees  her  bewtie 
Deathe's  tribute,  debt,  anddutle. 


The  Poore  with  famine  pined — 

Once  beeing  heare  recorded— 

Hath  treasures  trew  assigned, 

And  heauenlie  foode  afforded : 

In  heauen  hee’s  now  adorned 
That  heare  on  earth  was  scorned. 

The  feeble  Old  Man  wasted 
With  yeares,  cares, greef,  and  trouble^ 
Is  glad  that  death  hath  hasted 
His  rest  for  to  redouble  : 

Though  long  hee  liu’d  and  crooked. 
Yet  heare  hee  must  be  booked. 

Thus  euery  age  and  calling 
May  heare  beehold  theyr  faces, 

Theyr  rising  and  theyr  falling, 

Theyr  endes  and  wretched  cases  I 
Which  glasse  weare  it  well  vsed 
Life  should  not  bee  abused.” 
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On  the  reverse  of  the  same  leaf  is  written  the  following. 


“lam  noua  progenies, 6  rex  sequitur  tua  proles, 
Nam  sub  te  dicant  ortus  habere  suos. 


Christnings. 

Lo  now  beginnes  a  new  ofspring, 

At  entraunce  of  a  vertuous  King  : 

King  James  the  first,  present'd  by  fate 
For  Englandes  crowne  and  regall  state. 


1603. 

Long  maie  he  swaie  the  diadem. 

Of  Princes  all  the  princelie  gemme  : 

For  men,  nay  angelles,  crie  and  sing 
God  save  thee  James  thrise  famous  King.' 


The  baptisms  contained  in  this  volume  extend  to  December  4th,  1774 ;  after  which  ensues  another  title  in 

red  with  a  large  blooming  capital,  “  1538,  Diuers  Burialls  in  the  ra.gnes  of  King  Henry,  King  Edward,  and  Queue 
Mary.”  They  commence  “  1539.  January  17th.  Burying  of  John  Jonsonne,  the  17th  of  January.  Anno  39  , 
and  are  written  in  the  same  fair  and  accurate  manner  as  the  baptems.  The  burials  before  1598  extend  to  the 
twentieth  leaf,  and  the  last  in  the  volume  is  December  16th,  1774.  The  number  of  persons  interred  m  the 
various  “pitts”  about  St.  Peter’s  Church  in  the  great  Pestilence  of  1665,  appears  to  have  been  considerable,  though 
it  be  not  summed  into  a  total ;  but  after  that  of  1603  there  appears  the  entry  “  Buried  of  them  of  the  Plague 
(namely,  in  the  whole  of  London)  30578.”-  In  this  part  of  the  Register  appear  the  following  entries ;  m  illustra¬ 
tion  of  which  it  should  be  observed  that  William  Averell,  the  writer  of  this  beautiful  record,  was  master  of  the 

ancient  grammar-school  belonging  to  St.  Peter’s  Church,  and  appears  to  have  also  officiated  as  Parish-Clerk  tor  his 
kinsman,  on  the  decease  of  whom  he  received  the  appointment. 


u 


1603.  September  9th.  Fridaie.  Henrie  AshbooId,my  scholler,  sonne  of  Mr.  Doctor  Ashboold  Parson  of  this  Church  a  youth  composed  and  framed 
out  of  the  mould  of  vertu  ;  for  learning  and  modestie  in  soe  young  yeares  admirable  :  bee  lieth  buried  in  the  high  Chauncell,  vnder  a  small 
blewish  stone  with  his  brother.  10  years. 

O  haDDie  Henrv  thou  hast 


runnethy  race: 

The  graue  thie  corpes,  the 
heauens  thy  soule  embrace. 


ov  yap  Sreog,  atro^vrpcn  vtog.”  (fol.  23  a. 


“  November  5th.  Satterdaie.  Jonas  Holdsworth,  sonne  of  Henry  Holdsworth,  Mercer,  a  boy  very  toward  in  learning  :  his  pit  in  the  west  yard  : 
hee  was  about  15  yeres.— Jonas  and  Richard  Holdesworth  my  schollers. 


These  vertuous  youthes  with  gniftes  of  nature  blest, 
Haue  left  this  life  and  now  doe  liue  at  rest.”  (fol.  23  b. 


The  last  division  of  this  Register  commences  with  the  following  title  in  red,  “  1538.  Sundry  Weddings  in  the 
times  of  King  Henry,  of  King  Edward,  and  Queen  Mary  and  commence  “  1538.  January  19-  Wedding  of  Richard 
Holland  and  Anne  Boro.”  They  occupy  ten  leaves  previous  to  1598,  and  the  last  marriage  in  the  volume  is 
March  24th,  1754.  For  the  preceding  curious  account  of  the  interesting  Registers  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  upon 
Cornhill,  the  Editor  of  the  present  work  is  entirely  indebted  to  the  kindness  and  intelligence  of  William  Baker, 
Esq.,  the  Vestry-Clerk  of  that  Parish,  who  first  directed  his  attention  to  them,  furnished  him  with  his  own  note9 
and  extracts,  and  also  gave  him  access  to  the  original  records. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  notices  of  the  antiquity  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  as  a  foundation,  the  age  of  that, 
building  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire,  appears  to  have  been  very  inconsiderable.  The  original 
edifice  was  probably  destroyed  by  the  Saxons  before  they  embraced  Christianity,  or  in  some  of  the  Danish  inva¬ 
sions  ;b  and  Stow  observes  of  that  which  was  standing  in  his  time,  that  it  “had  been  lately  repaired,  it  not  new 
built,  excepting  the  steeple,  which  was  ancient.”  Perhaps  the  period  to  which  he  referred  was  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  when  the  porch  at  the  south-east  corner  was  taken  down,  and  two  houses  were  erected  upon  the  site. 
These  buildings  are  referred  to  in  an  indenture-tripartite  dated  June  4th,  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  VI.,  1551,  made 
by  the  Mayor,  Commonalty,  and  Citizens,  of  London,  as  Patrons  of  the  Church;  Dr.  Nicholas  Ridley,  Bishop  of 
London,  and  Ordinary  :  and  Dr.  John  Taylor,  Rector  of  St.  Peter’s; — conveying  “to  the  Churchwardens  and 
sixteen  other  parishioners,  a  messuage  and  other  appurtenances  newly  built,  partly  upon  the  ground  where  the 
vestry  stood,  and  partly  upon  the  churchyard :  to  hold  to  the  said  Churchwardens  and  their  successors,  and  to 
the  said  parishioners,  with  power  to  the  four  survivors  of  them  after  the  death  of  the  others,  to  elect  sixteen  or 
twelve  of  the  best  ot  the  Parish  as  trustees  for  ever  to  the  uses  following  : — namely  out  of  the  profits  thereof  not 
only  to  keep  the  Church  in  repair,  but  to  sustain  comfort  and  relieve,  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  said  Parish  ; 

and  to  pay  to  the  Rector  and  his  successors  for  ever  2d.  a  year  at  Michaelmas.”0 - From  an  ancient  representation 

of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  upon  Cornhill  in  1599,  the  building  then  appears  to  have  had  a  square  steeple-tower  at 
the  western  end,  containing  two  stories  on  the  north  side,  each  surmounted  by  battlements,  with  a  large  arched 
window  looking  over  the  roof  of  the  church  to  the  east.  At  the  north-west  angle  of  the  tower  is  a  tall  narrow 
turret,  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  upper  battlements,  also  consisting  of  two  stories  embattled,  and  terminating  in  a 
pointed  dome  or  cupola,  raised  upon  small  and  high  clustered  columns,  and  crowned  by  a  vane.  In  the  lower 
story  of  the  tower,  on  the  north,  appears  a  large  circular  window,  and  in  the  same  stage  of  the  turret  a  clock  with 
a  lozenge  dial,  whence  it  was  called  the  Clock  Tower.  The  Church  below  seems  to  be  composed  of  tw  )  divisions 
of  unequal  height,  each  enclosed  by  a  wall  with  battlements,  that  adjoining  to  the  steeple  being  the  lower ;  it  con- 


v  ,  ^  not'ces  the  burials  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Peter  upon  Cornhill  for  some  of  the  most  remarkable  years  of  Pestilence  are  taken  from  A  Collection  of  the 

1657  1758,  §-c.  Loud.  1759,  4to.  1593,  Buried  1 12 ;  5  of  the  Plague  :  1625,  Buried  318 ;  78  of  the  Plague  :  1636,  Buried  27  ;  7  of  the 

K  nei  1,36rf.76  of  ‘he  PlaSue  '•  l3fi6>  Buried  24  ;  4  of  the  Plague.  »  MS.  Collections  of  Mr.  R.  Wilkinson  t  History)  Large  folio,  p.  50. 

•  i  ewcourt  s  Diocess  of  London .  VoL* *  p.  o23r  from  the  volume  in  the  Bishop  of  London’s  Registry  called  Bonner,  fol.  2d4. 
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tains  an  arched  door  and  window,  and  was  possibly  that  part  of  the  edifice  called  the  North  Chapel.*  Above  the 
roof  at  this  place  appears  a  large  separate  building  with  two  lofty  arched  windows,  which  might  perhaps  represent 
the  ancient  Library  and  School-room  belonging  to  this  Church.  In  front  of  the  tower  are  two  or  three  houses 
with  arched  doors,  overhanging  stories,  gables,  and  transom  casement-windows,  the  largest  of  which  was  probably 
the  Parsonage  ;  and  against  the  north-east  side  of  the  Church  appear  to  be  several  low  buildings,  like  small  shops 
or  sheds,  by  which  it  seems  to  have  been  always  enclosed,  similar  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  at  present.  There 
are  numerous  entries  in  the  Vestry -Books  relating  to  these  erections  both  as  injurious  and  noxious  to  the  Church 
to  which  they  adjoined,  and  as  parish  property  ;  and  Newcourt  has  the  following  notices  concerning  them,  before 
the  time  when  those  records  commence.  “  As  to  the  glebe  of  this  Church,  in  the  first  and  second  of  Mary, 
1553-54,  Dr.  John  Hodgkins,  then  Rector  thereof,  let  out  to  Stephen  Heath  two  messuages  abutting  on  the  par¬ 
sonage-house  on  the  south,  and  on  the  King's  High  Street  on  the  north  parts  ;  (being  glebe  belonging  to  this 
Church)  for  31  years,  for  4/.  rent  per  annum.  The  premises  were  again  let  by  Mr.  John  Pullen,  Rector,  in  the 
second  of  Elizabeth,  1559-60,  to  John  Hills,  for  36  years,  for  the  like  yearly  rent.  Both  which  leases  were  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty,  and  also  by  the  Bishop  of  London. /,b 

Having  thus  laid  before  the  reader  such  particulars  as  are  yet  extant  concerning  the  ancient  history  and 
appearance  of  this  Church,  the  subsequent  account  of  it  will  perhaps  be  best  continued  by  the  following  series  of 
original  entries  from  the  parochial  records;  which  shew  the  principal  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
building,  and  frequently  contain  the  most  curious  illustrations  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  times  to 
which  they  refer. 


©jrtracte  from  the  ^estrp  Books  of  the  Church  of  M.  $eter  upon  Cornhtll. 

1575.  Sunday ,  August  3d.  “  Agreed  that  Medcalfe,  the  Clokk-smyth,  oueragaynste  St.  Toly’s  Churche  in  Southwarke,  should  make  a  new  CIokk,aslarge 

as  the  oulde,  and  perfet  good,  for  iiij  lib.  he  hauinge  the  oulde  Clokk  ;  and  he  hath  made  promy  s  to  make  yt  redy  by  Myhelmas  next  comynge  by  the 
grace  of  God.” 

- September  22d.  Agreed  that  “  Robert  Mydelton,  our  Clarke,  shall  not  saye  any  more  serments  publickly  in  this  Chnrche.  * 

- Sunday,  October  2d.  “  Farther  agreed  that  the  Clokk-Smyth  should  haue  hys  mony  at  Master  Oliver  Coper’s  hande,  accordinge  to  their  former  cove- 

naunte,  —he  byndynge  himselfe  by  faithful  promys  to  keepe  the  Clokke  free  for  one  whole  yere  folloynge  in  good  order  ;  and  euery  yere  after  he  to 
haue  iiijs.  by  the  yere.” 

1675-76.  Sunday,  January  15th.  “Agreed  that  the  Churchewardens  should  sett  a  carpenter  a  work  with  the  rofeof  the  North  Chapell,  to  take  downe  the 
ij  dormer-windows  in  the  roof,  and  to  close  up  the  plasys  where  the  wendowes  ar  r  And  also  to  haue  the  leades  amended  so  moche  as  any  nede  shall 
requyre  in  that  place.” — The  “  glasse  wendowes  to  be  repayred  and  mendyd  in  all  plasys  of  the  Churche,  and  to  be  made  perfett  clene.” 

1576.  August  3rd.  Agreed  “  that  Peter  Medcalfe,  Clok-Smythe  should  haue  of  ther  good-will  and  benevolence  xxvjs,  viijrL,  for  that  he  made  his  mone 

by  sute,  sayinge  that  he  was  a  greate  loser  by  makyuge  of  ther  new  Clocke.” — “  Item,  condysended  and  agreed,  that  the  Churche  should  be  whited 
and  collared  thorowte in  all  plasys,  immedyately  and  owte  of  hande.”  _ 

1576-77.  Sunday,  January  13th.  The  great  door  and  wicket  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  Church,  hanging  to  the  wall  of  John  a  Bowen  s  house,  to  be 
hung  on  the  other  side  at  the  Church’s  charge,  “  for  to  avoyde  fowle  and  euill  inconuenyences,  that  hath  byn  a  long  tyme  in  an  euill  case  and  not  to 
be  soffered.” 

1577.  Sunday,  March  10th.  “  Onely  Claret  Wine  of  the  best  to  be  used  at  the  Communion.”  . 

—  -  Sunday ,  November  24th.  **  Six  new  andstronge  puesr  ordered  on  the  south  side  of  the  body  of  the  Church  at xiij  lib.  and^  “  the  hoole  parish 

did  well  like  them,”  then  the  north  side  of  the  middle  aisle  t©  be  done  also. — The  latter  pews  were  ordered  January  1st,  1577-78. 

1578.  Sunday,  December  28th.  The  porch  of  the  north  door  ordered  to  be  repaired,  “  for  feare  yt  shoulde  faule,  and  so©  to  hurte  any  body.  — “  Item, 

Determined  that  those  men  that  brake  the  greate  glasse  lanthorn  shoulde  pay  for  the  mendynge  of  yt  agayne,  because  they  broke  yt  thrugh  their 
oune  wantonness.  The  Churchwardens  knoweth  them.”  _ 

1578- 79.  Monday,  February  2nd.  Ordered  that  the  xvyrf.  taken  for  every  grave  in  the  two  side-Chapels,  in  the  body  of  the  Churche,  and  undpr  the  Library, 
shall  be  given  to  the  Churchwardens,  who  are  to  see  the  place  made  up  again  without  delay. 

1579- 80.  Sunday,  February  14th.  Eight  Women’s  .Pews4 ordered  on  the  souih  side  of  the  Church,  and  so  many  on  the  north,  and  but  one  Maydes  on 
eyther  syde the  pews  on  the  north  to  be  six  inches  shorter  to  enlarge  them  :  the  old  pews  which  had  been  built  by  any  heretofore  to  be  employed  to 

re-edify  the  new.  , 

1580.  Sunday,  June  5th.  The  wall  in  the  North  Chapel  in  danger  of  breaking  out  with  a  foul  annoyance,  as  from  Witcheeok  s  house  and  Anthony  Y  onge  s, 
which  should  be  spedily  remedied  ;  the  Churchwardens  to  talk  with  the  former  for  it  to  be  amended,,  or  else  to  be  considered  of  at  the  Vestry.——— 
Sunday, lane  26th.  Witchecocke  promises  that  his  vault  shall  be  cleaned,  that  the  “  parishioners  might  view  it,  and  consider  what  to  determine  as 
towchynge  the  Churche  wall  :  for  that  the  founel  of  theyr  prevy  cometh  through  the  wall,  from  the  upper  ende  downe  to  the  nether  ende.  Andtheyr 

stoles  hangeth  over  the  Churche  leades,  and  the  wall  is  somewhat  broke  out  with  corropsyon  ryghte  agaynste  the  Communyon-table,  and  not  to  be 

soffered  to remavne  any  longer  in  that  state.”  , 

- Sunday,  June  12th.  A  door  ordered  “  for  Master  Parson  to  come  in  at,  at  the  weste  ende  of  the  Churche,  as  at  the  greate  dore  by  the  clocke-house, 

through  the  belfery,  at  all  tymes  when  yt  pleaseth  hym.”  . 

- Sunday,  September  18th.  The  parishioners  moved  to  contribute  towards  discharging  the  Church  debts,  chiefly  for  enclosing  the  vestry.  e 

1586-87.  Sunday,  January  8th.  The  Churchwardens  to  procure  the  entrance  at  the  west  end  of  the  Church  to  be  paved  with  hard  stone. 

1587.  Sunday,  April  30th.  “Agreed  that  Robert  Mott,  Bellfounder,  shoulde  haue  the  Greate  Bell,  it  being  broken,  to  exchange  for  a  perfett  good  Bell,  and 
of  good  sounde,  toagree  with  the  reste:  and  Mott  to  h  inge  yt  up  and  take  yt  downe  agayne  at  hys  owne  charge  yf  yt  be  not  founde  perfett  and  good 
as  to  the  ende  and  terme  of  a  yeare  and  a  daye  after  yt  ys  fyrst  hanged  up  ;  and  so  yt  be  founde  perfett  and  good  with  oute  any  defaulteas  in  the  alore- 


*  This  interesting  view  of  St..  Peter’s  Church,  and  of  several  other  ancient  objects  in  the  vicinity,  is  contained  in  Plate  I.  of  the  Antique  Reimans  of  the  Paivsh  of 
St.  Martin  Outwich,  Lond.  published  by  R.  Wilkinson,  7th  Jan.  1797,  4to.  It  is  entitled  “  Typus  Parochise  Divi  Martini,  yulgo  St.  Martin  s  Oiitwich,  una  cum  parte 
Parochia;  Divi  Petri  in  Cornhrll,  in  Civitate  Londini.  Inventus  et  factus  per  Galielmum  Goodman,  Imo  Januarii,  A  D.  1599.  A  copy  from  this  plate.imhidmg  t  e  Chu  h 
of  St.  Peter,  may  be  seen  in  the  ancient  north-east  view  of  Cornhill,  &c.  given  in  the  First  Volume  of  this  work.- In  the  large  view  entitled  London  the  most  tlounsl  ing 
City  of  Britain,”  by  John  Cornelius  Visscher,  published  in  Holland  in  1616,  the  Church  is  represented  on  the  southern  side  as  a  much  more  compact  building  wi  a  c 
roof  surrounded  by  battlements,*  regular  series  of  arched  windows  in  the  body  of  the  edifice,  and  the  tower  surmounted  by  a  tall  spire. 

b  Newcourt’s  Diocess  of  London,  Vol.  Lp.  523  ;  from  the  Episcopal  Registers  marked  Bonner  fol.  390,  and  Grindall  fob  9.  it,,;,  mq:n. 

c  Previously  to  the  Reformation  there  were  one  or  more  Clerks  in  holy  orders  attached  to  Parish-Churches,  as  assistants  to  the  Rector  or  ic  ,  * 

tenance  the  profits  of  the  place,  and  the  privilege  of  teaching  school.  As  the  Parish-Clerks,  subsequently  established  performed  many  o  ie  same.  u  -  ,  ,,,  ,  . 

same  privdeges,  they  considered  thenvelves  to-  be  also  belonging  to  the  Clergy, and  empowered  to  read  or  ”  say”  a  homily  or  ser™°n  ’e  1’  calculated  that  there 

especially  during  the  times  before  preaching  was  properly  understood  or  regulated,  and  was  almost  unknown.  Even  in  the  reign  o  -  iz  .  '  . 

were  8000  parishes  in  England  without  preaching  ministers,  and  the  two  books  of  Homilies  by  Archbishop  Cianmer  and  Bis  mp  ewe  ,  pu  i  ‘  ,  ,  _rfipr:n„’.upm 

intended  to  supply  this  deficiency.  By  a  Canon  of  James  I.  they  were  permitted  to  be  read  by  unlicensed  ministers,  as  Deacons  who,  by  th  e  present  form .of 
are  not  allowed  to  preach,  unless  they  “  be  thereunto  licensed  by  the  Bishop  himself  r”  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  many  of  the  Parish-Clerks  and  Schoolmasters  of  the 

sixteenth  century  had  already  received  Deacon’s  orders,  and  were  thus  considered  capable  of  “  saying  a  sermon.  ,  j  fpmnle  narts  nf  a  concrre. 

d  This  is  perhaps  a  reference  to  an  old  practice- of  the  foreign  and  exiled  English  protestantsabroad, — namely  the  separating  the  ma  p  ° 

gation  ;  and  was  probably  introduced  into  England  on  the  increase  of  the  Puritans  in  the  reign  ot  Elizabeth.  P-irl.b _ “  This  voare  lSftl 

•  The  following  remarkable  persons  are  mentioned  in,  the  Chronicles  of  Hol-in shed „edil.  1586.  vol.  ii.  p.  322,  col  1  in  eomiectl CeTuar^i*  of  a  yard 

were  to  be  seene  in  London  two  Dutchmen  of  strange  statutes  j  the  one  in  height  seauen  foot  and  seaucu  inches*  in  bredth  betwixt  q  )  > 


.  fthns  in  the  transcript)  Mott  to  haue  for  every  hundred  weight  thereof  vs.  as  for  the  exchange,  and  then  he  is  to  have  for  the 

"laraeTf  haiprvneof  it  vpp  also  ” _ Ordered  that  the  wall  in  the  North  Chapel  “  where  the  corrupsyon  breakyth  onte,  as  frcm  Pope’s  house,  be 

minded  withiiithvs  x  days  as  by  Pope’s  procurement,  or  else  that  the  Churchewardens  do  stop  yt  up  ;  and  not  to  fayle.” 

lfsr  landau  June  25th  Ordered  that  Mott  “  shoulde  take  away  the  Greate  Bell  that  he  dyd  hang  up,  for  that  it  was  dyshked  of  all  the  Parrish  generally. 

Also  they  decreed  with  him  yf  he  had  a  good  and  perfect  treble,  they  wold  have  one  of  him  resonable.” - Ordered  “  that  a  connynge  mason 

slialbe  procuryd  hy  the  Churchewardens  to  vew  the  new  stone  windows  lyinge  in  the  North  Chappie,  whether  it  were  good  they  were  sett  up  in  the 
steeple  without  any  danger  to  falle  or  peryshe  thereby  :  yea  or  no.” 

_ Julv  4th  Robert  Mott  the  Bell-founder  to  have  his  bill  paid  for  casting  the  Great  Bell,  and  for  overplus  of  metal,  and  for  taking  the  Bell  down  and 

hanging  it  up  again  :  “  and  also  he  stand  bounde  for  a  year  and  a  daye,  as  by  the  Churchewardens  to  be  bownde  in  a  bonde  as  for  the  good  and  perfet 
profe  of  the  Bell  well  to  houlde.” 

_ jul„  7th.  Ordered  three  dozen  of  “  Leyther  Bokkets,”  to  be  provided  atthecharge  of  the  Church  ;  and  two  Ladders,  the  one  longe,  as  of  a  xlv, 

thother  a  xxv.  stepps  ;  also  a  Hooke,  or  Grapnell,  at  the  charge  of  the  Churehe  ;a  the  Clerke  to  enquire  whether  any  of  the  Parishes  have  contri¬ 
buted  towards  any  hoo’ke  or  grapnell,  in  any  of  the  Wardes  :  also  whether  there  was  any  hook  or  grapnell  hangyng  under  the  Lyberary  in  yeares 
heretofore  ;  vea  or  no.” 

1588.  November  22nd.  Ordered  that  the  Churchwardens  get  two  dozen  of  “  Leyther  Booketts  to  be  marked  in  redd,  a  P  aud  a  C  joyned  together,  and 
sett  uppon  the  sydes  of  them  ;  and  also  the  same  mark  uppon  the  wall  above  them  where  they  hange  ;  and  also  to  be  marked  with  an  iron  marke  or 
seale  on  the  outesyde  :  and  yt  is  a  Toone,  and  an  R  in  the  myddle  of  the  Toone,  as  on  two  sydes  of  eache  Bokkett.”b 

_ Sunday.  December  8th.  Notice  of  the  box-maker’s  cellar  being  dangerous  to  the  steeple  in  future  : — a  fire  made  on  a  hearth  in  a  shop  let  to  Anthony 

Yonge,  though  he  has  no  chimney. — His  tenement  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  at  the  east  end  of  the  Church  on  the  north  side,  in  Cornhill :  see 
June  5th,  1580. 

1595.  Sunday ,  February — “Agreed, that  for  because  our  Church  ofSt.  Peter  upon  Cornhill  was  very  foule,  and  had  not  been  whited  afore  in  many  yeares, 
(see  August  3r  1, 1576)  as  also  for  that  the  churcheyard  walles  and  fence  was  very  low,  so  that  thereby  much  damage  happened  to  the  windows  glazed, 
and  the  walles  being  so  very  unhandsome  to  see  to  ; — that  the  forsayd  Church  should  forthwith  bee  whited,  and  the  walles  raised  up  in  as  decent 
manner  as  might  be.” 

- March  14th.  “  Agreed  that  the  Church  and  Chancel  be  immediately  whited  and  trymmed.” — The  expense  amounted  to  9l.3s. 

1598. - “  Agreed  that  the  Parishes  of  St.Peter  and  St.  Andrewc  should  at  their  joint  costs,  set  up  a  Cage  for  Cornhill  Ward,  for  the  reclayming  and  shut¬ 

ting  up  of  vagrant  persons,  uutill  they  might  according  to  lawe  be  punished.” 


1600.  Sunday,  June  8tli.  The  building  of  the  Churchyard  wall  referred  to  another  Vestry. 

- Sunday ,  September  21st.  The  steeple  and  turret  next  Master  Doctor’s  house  to  be  viewed,  and  presently  repaired  if  required. 

-  Sunday,  October  12th.  The  same  sentenced  by  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Masons  to  be  taken  down  in  March,  and  in  the  mean  space  to  be 

pointed  and  stopped  against  the  weather. 

1601.  Sunday,  June21st.  July  3rd.  Again  viewed. — September  3d.  To  be  rough-cast  where  it  is  required,  and  a  new  door  made  on  the  leads,  from  the 
south-west  part  of  the  steeple. 

1604.  Easter  Day,  April  8tli.  Agreed  that  the  third  penny  of  Pewage  throughout  the  Church,  should  be  upon  every  pew  abated,  for  that  the  same  had  been 

too  high  charged. - Agreed  that  Mott’s  Bell  be  accepted  of,  because  thought  tuneable  enough  ;  “and  for  the  steeple  being  old  and  crazie  would 

surely  without  damage  admit  the  Great  Bell — he  to  have  as  agreed  on  xijs.  per  cwt.  in  exchange,  amounting  to  31.  12s.  Id. ;  the  weight  of  the  old 
Bell  being  20 cwt.  1  qr.  17  lbs.  and  that  of  the  new  17  cwt.  2  qrs.  22  lbs.  a  bond  still  given  that  the  Bell  shall  continue  sound  and  sure  for  twelve  months 
and  a  day. 

1605.  Sunday,  May  26th.  A  view  of  the  steeple  ordered,  complaint  being  made  that  it  is  very  defective  “  in  the  toppe  and  spheare.” 

1606.  Sunday,  November  23rd.  Agreed  that  the  duties  for  burials  in  the  Chapels,  Church,  and  Library,  shall  be  raised  :  namely,  for  graves  in  the  two 
aisles,  18s.  8c/. ;  in  the  Church,  13s.  4 d. ;  and  under  the  Library,  6s.  8 d.  And  a  new  table  to  be  made  accordingly. 

1610.  July  13th.  A  new  head  for  the  pulpit  ordered  by  the  Churchwardens. 

1617.  April  24th.  Agreed  for  the  Sexton  to  have  his  passage  through  the  shop  next  the  steeple,  which  the  Clerk’s  now  joineth,  “  for  to  toole  the  bell  in 
the  nygbt  tyme,  as  such  occasions  shall  fall  out,  without  any  let  or  hindrance.” 

1620.  March  21st.  The  old  clock-bell  ordered  to  the  top  of  the  steeple,  because  the  one  on  which  the  clock  now  striketh  is  found  fault  with,  being  so  low 
that  few  of  the  parish  can  hear  it.  ° 

1622.  January  31st.  The  Steeple  again  viewed. 

October  20th.  A  motion  fey  altering  certayne  pewes  in  the  Churehe  for  Woomen,  and  that  for  diuers  reasons  then  shewn  at  the  vestrie  it  was 
left  to  the  Churchwardens  with  certeyne  sufficient  workemen  ;  and  they  to  vew  and  give  their  advice  therein,  whereby  such  things  as  are  fitting 
may  be  done  and  no  other.  ° 

1623.  July  27th.  The  Steeple  ordered  to  be  covered  and  the  bells  hung  up. 

1627.  March  27th.  Agreed  that  some  of  the  Parish  go  to  Sir  Henry  Martine  with  a  petition,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  ruinous  state  of  the  Church 
aud  steeple,  to  procure  some  of  the  money  in  his  hands  for  charitable  uses.d 


the  hand”tt<full  varrt  T™*!]'?  k'S  ^?rest  one  yard,  aw  halfe,  and  two  inches;  and  about  the  wast  one  yard,  a  quarter,  and  one  inch:  the  length  of  his  arme  to 
neuer  a  good  foot  nor  anl  i-np  °  P®rson’  ot  bis  le?s>  f°r  he  had  broken  them  in  lifting  of  a  barred  of  beere.  The  other  was  in  height  but  three  foot,  had 

would  danse a cun m  V  f  h*  d'l.nSC  aS:lUiard;  he  had  no  arme,  but  a  stumpe  to  the  elbow  or  little  more  on  the  right  side;  on  the  which  he 

with  a  ranier  throw  •)  hnwlo  h  e '  ni°U  i  °r  ^oare  ,lmes>  ar>d  euerie  time  receiue  the  same  on  the  said  stumpe  :  he  would  shoot  an  arrow  neere  to  the  marke,  flourish 
XnSh o  Ju «e  I  \  n  ?m-e^  rZ  ^  a“  aXP’  sound  a  trumPet’  and  drink  euerie  daie  flutes  of  the  best  beere  if  he  could  get  it.  About  the 

l|headal7atwitlfrfcather  ZZZ  lower”' Aisott  T”  th5.ta!ler  sittin*  0n  a  bench  bareheaded,  the  lesser  stood  on  the  same  bench,  and  hauing  on 

a6d  touched  him  not.”  ^  e  ^  er  man  standing  on  hisleet,  the  lesser,  with  his  hat  and  feather  on  his  head,  went  vprighte  betweene  his  legs 

pressing1 of  tresspassed6  Nov3t15th^!Ri'77  TtTT®  °f,  a"  order  of  the  Common  Council:  an  Actof  th«  same  authority  for  the  better  preventing  and  sup- 

^wvLrc^q/’,Lm<toB,V0i\Vboik”chap.  ^l^M“toB,MdOT,&c'wh,ohare  described  and  enumerated,  shall  be  furnished  throughout  the  City.  Strype^s 

to  that  ancient  Conduit  and^rison8  ^°T  ^ector7’  t0  bf!  read  with  the  other  initials,  and  the  tun  was  intended  for  the  peculiar  device  of  the  Ward  ;  referring 

IbehrySeHyVaneis^Mayor8”/ London  for  6walkere  ami  ' th'  becau?e. tbe  sarr|e  was  budded  somewhat  in  fashion  of  a  tunSe  standing  on  one  end,”  erected  by 

Exchange,  which  was^erected  over'^he'or^inal'well^in  il^discovery  n991.SP1CI°US  Persons’  It  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  present  pump  on  the  north  side  of  the  Royal 

letween  them  dedicated  to  ScAndrew 'the  Apostl^ca^  joins  that  of  St.  Peter  on  the  east  ;  but  there  appears  to  have  been  anciently  another  Church 

Call  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  gate  of  the  oldVill  •’  since  the  district  of  Gn*nvui  nt\An?r?7  of  Cornhill.  This  it  is  supposed  might  have  stood  on  the  north  sideof  Leaden- 
Mansion  House  :  and  when  the  remains  of  that  ancient  crvDt  were  rfi.l  Corn1)111  extended  from  the  eastern  end  of  that  edifice  to  the  Stocks  Market,  the  site  of  the  present 
conjectured  that  they  might  be  reliques  of  the  older  St  Andrew’s  P>  'co7’ered  ln  Leadenha11  Sbreef>  ^(ter  lllf  of  1765,  described  and  represented  in  this  work,  it  was 
been  situate  on  a  spot  very  different  to  that  of  the  present  St  Amirwrnr  s  There  are  traces  M  this  foundation  in  the  Inquisitiones  Post  Mortem,  which  prove  it  to  have 
.Edward  III.,  1375-76,  Part  ii.,  No.  28  that  Richard  Pemhruo-ire  «  '' -Undershaft,  which  is  in  Aldgate  Ward ;  whereas  it  is  entered  on  those  records  for  the  49th  year  of 

Lime  Street.  I.,  the  same  Inquisitions,  also  for  the lSthWnf' tenement  tn  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  upon  Cornhill,  in  the  Ward  of 

hardy,  possessed  an  inn  called  IbXTnG ^stated  that  Michael  Pistoye,  son  and  heir  of  Simon  Pistoye,  of  Lom- 
These  buildings  appear  to  have  stood  a  short  distance  from  the  north”  C°rnhl}l>  m  *,le  1  Ward  °f  Street,  and  one  tenement  and  nine  shops  in  the  same  ward. 

Strype’s  S tow’s  Survey  of  London,  Vul  I  bookii  chan  v  tu  ti  d  Lime  Street,  on  the  western  side  of  the  way  :  and  a  farther  notice  of  them  will  be  found  in 

before  the  Letters  Patent  of  April  12.h,  156*  the  4th  of  Fhv  rtfb  ^ ^°,  aowaPP?ar  t0Ae  “7  ™°rd  when  this  Parish  was  taken  away,  though  it  was  no  doubt, 
connection  between  two  Churches  situate  near  each  other  unon^nrnhi!l'C  *  unlted  I  Parishes  of  St.  Mary  at  Axe  and  St.  Andrew-Undershaft.  Some  trace  of  an  ancient 

Parish  agrees  to  be  charged  with  part  of  the  expense  of  a  cuo-c  to  hP  ’  aPPe.ars’  "^eyer,  in  the  above  extract,  transferred  to  that  of  St.  Andrew-Undershaft,  since  that 

crossed  by  the  Ward  of  Bishopegate  •  though  the  ordinance  nf^w  C,?r“hl  1  A'a’  from  whlch  lt;  19  separated  by  the  broadest  part  of  Lime  Street  Ward,  and 

Sir  Henry  Martin,  JudgLf  th’ePreS  Lord  Mayor  in  1503,  directed  such  a  prison  to  be  set  up  in  every  Ward  of  the  City.’ 

“  7' •'»  °ut  of  which  in  1625  Sir  Henry  decreed  100J  to  the  use  and  henefi^f  ET**  was  probably  the  estate  of  Robert  Gray,  who  died  w  ithout 

Vol.  L  Book  iii.  chap.  ix.  p.  201.  '  a  d  bene±lt  of  the  P0®*  and  Parish  Church  ot  Allhallows  Bread  Street.  Strype’s  Slows  Survey  of  London, 
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1628.  March  10th.  The  repair  of  the  Steeple  considered,  then  much  in  decay,  as  to  whether  the  fabric  should  “  stand  as  it  now  is,  and  be  covered  and 
have  battlements  set  up,  according  to  the  advice  of  workmen  ;  or  else  whether  the  old  work  shall  be  taken  down  to  about  the  next  lofte,  little  more 
or  lesse,  and  a  new  lofte  of  timber  set  up,  and  then  to  be  erected  in  stone  work  25  foote  high,  in  a  frame,  with  battlements,  according  to  the  advice 
of  workmen — The  latter  agreed  to  by  the  vestry. 

Of  the  cause  of  the  very  extensive  repairs  which  were  now  about  to  he  commenced  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  edifice,  there  is  the  following  curious  anecdote  related  in  David  Lloyd’s  Memoires  of  the  Lives,  Actions,  Suf¬ 
ferings,  and  Deaths,  of  the  Loyalists ,  London  :  1668,  folio  ;  page  232,  in  the  account  of  William  Laud,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury. — “  The  great  influence  of  hispublick  spirit  reached  not  onely  so  far  as  he  had  power  himself,  but 
also  as  far  as  any  had  power  that  either  saw  his  good  example,  or  read  his  effectual  admonitions.  At  a  Visitation 
kept  in  St.  Peter's  Cornhill,  for  the  Clergy  of  London,  the  preacher  discoursing  of  the  painfulness  of  the 
ministerial  function,  proved  it  from  the  Greek  deduction  of  Aiaicovoe,  a  Deacon  ;  so  called  from  koviq,  dust,  because 
he  must  laborare  in  pulvere  in  arena,  work  in  the  dust,  do  hard  service  in  hot  weather.  Sermon  ended,  my  Lord, 
then  of  London,3  proceeded  to  his  Charge  to  the  Clergy  ;  and  observing  the  Church  to  be  ill  repaired  without,  and 
slovenly  kept  within,  ‘I  am  sorry,’  said  he,  ‘  to  meet  here  with  so  true  an  etymology  of  Diaconos,  for  here  is  both 
dust  and  dirt  too,  for  a  Deacon  or  Priest  either  to  work  in;  yea  it  is  dust  of  the  worst  kinde,  caused  from  the 
mines  of  this  ancient  house  of  God,  so  that  it  pittieth  his  servants  to  see  her  dust/  Hence  he  took  an  occasion 
to  press  the  repair  of  that  and  other  places  of  Divine  worship,  so  that  from  this  day  we  may  date  the  general 
mending,  beautifying,  and  adorning,  of  all  English  Churches ;  some  to  decency,  and  some  to  magnificence.” — ■ 
Several  particulars  of  the  restoration  of  St.  Peter’s  will  be  found  in  the  ensuing  extracts  from  the  Vestry-books  ; 
but  it  ma}?  be  observed  previously,  that  the  following  general  account  of  it  is  given  in  the  additions  to  Stow’s 
Survey  of  London?  “  This  Churche  is  yet  in  repaire.  The  steeple  beganne  to  be  repaired  in  the  yeere  of  our  Lord 
1628,  and  was  finished  1629.  The  Church  it  selfe  was  begunne  to  be  repaired  in  March  1632,  and  is,  as  they 
make  account,  about  All  Saints  Day  (November  1st)  in  this  present  yeere,  1633,  to  be  finished;  and  at  the  sole 
cost  and  charge  of  the  parishioners,  without,  within,  in  all  and  every  part  of  it,  richly  and  very  worthily  beautified. 
The  certaine  charge  cannot  yet  bee  knowne  ;  but  as  I  have  heard  it,  probably  imagined  by  what  is  done  and  to 
doe,  it  is  about  140CP.  The  Churchwardens  this  yeere  of  finishing  are  Thomas  Birket  and  Theophilus  Boulton.”0 
The  series  of  extracts  shall  now  be  resumed. 

1C29.  July  26th.  The  Sexton  allowed  4s.  per  week  for  his  attendance  on  the  carpenters  from  the  beginning  of  the  work,  May  28th.— A  course  to  he  taken 
by  the  Parish  for  recovering  the  money  given  by  Mr.  Reynolds  towards  re-edifying  the  Steeple;  and  a  contribution  immediately  made  towards 
rebuilding  the  Church  and  Steeple. — The  Second  Bell  to  be  new  cast  and  made  tuneable  like  the  rest. 

1630.  August  15th.  The  Churchwardens  to  raise  the. pews  ;  to  new  pave  and  level  the  Church  floor  ;  and  to  new  line  the  first  row  of  men’s  pews  with 
say.; — The  Belfrey  to  be  taken  down  and  set  lower,  and  new  stairs  made. 

- November  1st.  A  subscription  at  the  Vestry  towards  the  repair  of  the  Church. 

1631.  March  11th.  The  Mason’s  note  of  repairs  required  presented  and  entered  ;  the  particulars  of  which  are  as  follow. — The  upper  and  lower  battlements 
of  the  Church  to  be  removed  and  replaced,  excepting  the  lower  on  the  north  side,  according  to  the  old  proportions  of  height  and  thickness  ;  with  new 
water-tables  and  crest  and  vent  of  Portland  stone  : — To  point  and  mend  the  lower  north  battlements,  water-tables,  and  buttresses,  and  the  south  but¬ 
tresses  ; — The  staircase  battlements  to  be  renewed  and  pointed  all  down  ;  and  a  portal  made  over  the  Church  door  as  formerly  :— The  entire  stonework 
of  the  14  windows  in  the  middle  roof,  4  on  the  south,  4  on  the  north,  2  on  the  east,  one  of  which  to  be  taken  down  to  the  foundations  if  the  parish  think 
fit,  and  1  on  the  west : — those  parts  of  the  Church  to  be  pointed  and  rough-cast  which  were  formerly  so,  and  all  other  defects  to  be  amended  : — Port¬ 
land  stone  to  be  used  throughout.  “  To  performe  all  this  worke  for  345/.” 

1632.  Sunday,  July  15th.  The  other  half  of  the  contributions  for  repair  of  the  Church  ordered  to  be  collected :  the  leads  to  be  viewed  and  repaired,  and 

one  steeple  turret  to  be  amended : — the  Churchwardens  to  give  an  allowance  to  the  masons  for  breakfasts  not  exceeding  bl—  the  Court  of  Aldermen 
to  be  petitioned  for  their  benevolence.  _  ... 

1633.  September  3rd.  The  Parish  having  already  petitioned  the  Mercers,  Grocers,  and  Merchant-Taylors,  for  assistance  towards  the  repairs,  petitions  are 

ordered  to  the  remainder  of  the  Twelve  Companies.  „ 

— —  October  16th.  “  Agreed  that  the  Glassier  should  goe  in  hand  with  the  King’s  Armes  for  the  Chapell-window,  and  he  to  make  all  the  hast  he  can  ot  it. 

1634.  August  27th.  The  Churchwardens  ordered  to  pay  Sutton,  the  Glass-Painter.d  42/.  10s.  in  full  of  his  bill  : — and  to  Norman  the  Painter  60/.  in  fulle 

payment.  .  .  ,  .  , 

1613.  Tuesday,  August  22nd.  Agreed  that  the  charges  for  taking  away  Superstitious  Pictures  out  of  the  Church, e  and  for  repairing  and  adorning  the 
same  as  it  hath  been  lately  performed,  by  consent  of  the  former  Vestry,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Churchwardens  out  of  the  Parish  stock.  The  Parish 
to  treat  with  Mr.  Colemaifl  about  taking  the  Sequestration  of  the  Rectory. 

1644.  May  7th.  Farther  Conferences  between  Coleman  and  the  Parish. — October  7tb.  Mr.  Thomas  Coleman  elected  minister  by  the  Vestry. 

1646.  March  27th.  Agreed  that  the  Parish  petition  the  Committee  of  Sequestrations  for  time  to  elect  a  minister  in  the  room  of  Coleman,  deceased. 


a  Land  was  translated  to  the  See  of  London,  June  17th,  1628,  and  to  that  of  Canterbury,  August  6th,  1633.  „  ... 

b  Stow’s  Survey  of  London,  Edit,  by  Anthony  Munday,  Henry  Dyson,  &c.  Lend.  1633,  fol.  p.  866  in  “  the  Remaines  or  Remnants  of  divers  worthy  tlungs,  which 
should  have  had  their  due  place  and  honour  in  this  worke,  if  promising  friends  had  kept  their  words.”  The  letter  R  placed  in  the  margin  of  various  parts  o  -  ype» 

Edition  of  Stow,  refers  to  these  remains.  .....  ,  ,  „le„r  „„  j 

c  The  ancient  views  existing  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  after  this  repair,  represent  it  as  a  more  compact  building  than  it  appeared  previously,  with  Hieroo  c  , 
rounded  by  battlements,  a  round  turret  on  the  south-west,  a  series  of  arched  windows  in  the  side  of  the  edifice,  and  a  high  pointed  spireplaced  upon  the  ow  . 

Long  Antwerp  View  of  London  etched  by  Hollar,  and  published  in  1647,  in  seven  sheets,  measuring  2J  yards  by  17J  inches.  Of  this  interesting i  pr°sPe< '  7 

lac-simile  was  executed  in  lithography  in  1832  at  the  expense  of  William  Lewis  Newman,  Esq.,  City-Solicitor,  for  private  distribution  ;  by  which  laudable  and  Ubeialact 

rare  an  1  magnificent  print  is  happily  preserved  from  ever  being  entirely  destroyed.  .  Anerrlnfes  of  Paintina 

d  J^aptista  Sutton,  who  painted  two  windows  in  the  Church  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  in  1634  j  mentioned  in  the  Hon.  Horace  p  > 

Edit,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Dallaway,  Vol.II.  Lond.  1826,  8vo.  p.  37.  or,j  fi_„r P,  within  churches 

e  “  The  House  of  Commons  made  an  order  and  Sir  Robert  Harlow  the  executioner  of  it,  to  take  away  all  scandalous  pictures^  crosses,  a  g  >  charles  j  _ 
and  without:  and  the  zealous  knight  took  down  the  Cross  in  Cheapside,  Charing  Cross,  and  other  the  like  monuments  impartially.  July  I...  .  beabolislied 

Memorials  of  the  English  Affairs,  by  Bulstrode  Whiteloek,  Lend, 1732,  fol.  p.  47-Anno  1643,  cap.  17,  28th  Aug.  1743. 

walls, 
euery  such 

Parish  respectively.” — Penalty  40s.— A  Collection  of  Acts  and  Ordinances  of  Generali  Use,  made  in  the  Parliament  begun  fob  ^  d  ^ 

November  1640  ;  and  since  unto  the  adjournment  of  the  Parliament  begum  and  holden  the  17 th  of  September  A nno  I6u6 ,  y  e  .  Contain  Richard  Wollaston,  and 
r  The  following  are  official  notices  of  the  Sequestration  referred  toabove.-“  Die  Veneris  IS*.  Maii  1043  19  C^I.-Ordered  ^ 

Mr.  George  Henley,  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Peter,  Cornhill,  London,  do  appoint  such  orthodox  Divines  as  they  shall  think  fit  to  preach  and  ’’-Journals  of  th* 

during  the  restraint  of  Dr.  Fairfax  and  do  all  other  things  which  the  said  Dr.  Fairfax  ought  to  do  j  and  until  this  Hon*  do  take  /^^""I^H./XreofWm. 
House  of  Commons,  Vol.  iii.  p.83. — “  Die  Martis,  22°  Augusti, 


?  wmen  tne  sain  tlr.  xainax  ougnt  to  uu  ,  unm  ",  ,  „  ....  rm,inn  Wm 

1643, 19  Car.  I.— An  Order  for  Sequestring  the  Parsonage  of  St.  Pater  s  Corneliill,  London,  w 
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1646.  June  20th.  William  Blackmore  elected  Minister  by  the  Parish,  by  order  of  the  Committee  for  Plundered  Ministers* 

- - December  3rd.  Six  Ruling  Elders  chosen. b 

1649.  June  27th.  “  Agreed  that  the  Churchwarden  should  be  allowed  such  charges  as  he  should  disburse  for  the  refection  of  the  severall  ministers  that 

shall  preach  the  Morning  Exercise  at  th-is  Church  during  the  month.”  ,a* 

1651.  January  14th.  Agreed  that  Thomas  Fenn,  Sexton,  be  required  to  give  an  account  of  thelynnen  and  scarlet  hood  belonging  to  the  Parish  and  -11 

the  brasses  that  are  missing,  between  this  and  the  next  Vestry,  or  else  to  be  discharged.0  a  °  ’  au 

1652.  January  29th.  lol.  Is.  collected  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  England.11 

1655.  April  20th.  Order  for  buckets  to  be  repaired  damaged  by  the  late  fire. 

1656.  September  9th.  The  north  side  of  the  Church  ordered  to  be  repaired  and  viewed. 

1660.  May  10th.  “  Agreed  that  the  King’s  Arms  in  Painted  Glass,  and  other  Acmes  painted,  should  be  refreshed  ;  and  Moses  and  Aaron  are  forthwith  to 

be  set  up  by  the  Churchwarden  at  the  Parish  charges  ;  and  whatsoever  he  giveth  to  the  Glasier  for  a  gratuity  for  his  care  in  keepin°-  of  them  all  this 
while.”  r  8  1  18 

1662.  February  4th.  A  wire  lattice  ordered  for  defence  of  the  King’s  Arms  and  other  Painted  Glass  in  the  Vestrv,  and  at  the  rhar.ce!  „ 

Cornhill  side.  euancei  encl,  and  on 

- August  26th.  Agreed  that  a  Parish  Prayer  Book  be  bought  at  the  Parish  charge. 

- - November  12th.  A  Saint’s  Bell  ordered  to  be  hanged  in  the  Steeple  over  the  other  bells. 

1663.  July  9th.  The  two  turrets  in  the  steeple  very  much  impaired  and  dangerous  to  the  houses. 

1664.  April  20th.  Agreed  that  the  Church  and  Vestry  shall  be  forthwith  repaired  and  beautified. 

The  Church  of  St.  Peter  upon  Cornhill  appears  to  have  been  in  the  same  state  of  continual  alteration  and 
repair  down  to  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  September  2nd,  1666  :  for  on  January  17th  in  that  year  it 
was  agreed  that  the  steeple  and  eastern  end  of  the  edifice  should  be  taken  down,  and  a  petition  presented  to  ’the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  for  furtherance  of  rebuilding  the  whole.  As  the  conflagration  crossed  diagonally 
from  Lime-street  and  the  south-western  corner  of  Leadenhall,  to  the  same  angle  of  Bishopso-ate-street  — °a  very 
small  poition  ol  the  north-eastern  part  of  this  Church  was  left  undestroyed  ;  though  the  fire  carried  away  all  the 
remainder  in  its  devasting  progress  up  Cornhill,  which  it  appears  to  have  reached  on  Monday  September  Srd  *— 
After  the  five  the  Vestry  of  St.  Peter’s  first  met  at  the  Nag’s  Head  Tavern.  Leadenhall  Streel  neariv  opposite'  to 
Leadenhall  gate,  and  the  ear  . est  entry  of  its  proceedings  is  on  October  29th,  directing  that  several'quantities  of 
lead,  iron,  and  bell-metal  and  other  matters  and  things  scattered  and  in  danger  of  being  wasted,  then  lyino-  in  the 
rums,  should  be  collected  by  Mr.  Richard  Blackburne,  the  Churchwarden.  On  June  27th,  1667  it  is  anrfed  that 
'  •  Per  an™m  shall  be  allowed  him  for  the  charge  of  cellars  wherever  those  articles  may  belying’;  and  on  October 
21st,  appears  the  first  not.ce  of  rebuilding  this  part  of  Cornhill,  by  the  vestry  granting  him  the  ground  of  the  Round 
Tower  or  staircase  of  the  steeple  to  build  upon  at  the  rent  of  41.  per  annum,  or  a  lease  of  999  years  -The 
proceedings  ol  the  Churchwardens  are  then  again  regularly  entered,  and  the  following  extracts  shew  various 

ES  die  preese°t  “  *  deSOlate<1  ^  35  ^  = 


officiate  the  said  cure,  and  to^reach’d%enUy ’there,— va7thneUaytreatrhand°by  vote  ucunTho’  ’'’f  *  gotllV, laariled,  aad  orthodox  Divine,  who  is  hereby  required  to 
divine,  -  say.  Neal,  - may  be  teekoned  th.Lec.n'd  and  i“ JTw’.cfn.T’  ^  2“'  “  ™>  <>”  to 

Magdalen  College  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age  :  he  afterwards  beeamp  so  nei-fpot  a  mnct  °  „e,r  S  Cburch  ln  Cornhill :  he  was  born  at  Oxford  and  entered  in 
the  beginning  ot  the  Civil  War  he  left  his  rectory  of  Blyton  in  Lincolnshire  beiiw  nersecutpd  fvn  °  tl  10  language,  that  he  was  commonly  called  Rabbi  Colman.  In 

to  the  Rectory  of  St.  Peter  at  Cornhill,  and  made  one  of  the  Assembly  o  fiiv  nel  ? Mr ’  wtdZv S  '  ^  UPon  his  corminff  to  London  he  was  preferred 

gives  him  the  character  of  a  modest  and  learned  divine:  he  was  ecmaflv  an  enemv  to  nrLw^.  ^  h  behavedmodestly  and  learnedly  in  the  Assembly,  and  Mr.  Fuller 

with  their  families  ;  leaving  their  substance  andhousehold  furniture  to  the  Serov  Tf  °  ^  ‘’’T  their  cures  in  the  gantry  by  the  King’s  soldiers  fled  to  London 

of  the’  flttest^v  forthflrStrrf  er/d  a,charitable  collection  for  them  at  their  monthly  fast  a^fouSdaSs  off  redUCed,  t0^ery  K«at  exigencies,  applied  to  the  Parliament  for 

i^sb^eriCangolerDmentav^FuiieryCctMiCl;1^S.Sembiyfortlle0itwaof  London’ald Westoinsfer’and  ta*aamblr  h*2'!"33’  !or  tlle  e,ection  andchusing  of  Ruling  Eldeix 
•A  wonTnid™,' toSshlnS'i  “'“fe  C'"*-  D“k  >1-  P-  228-  ’  SeVC"“  C“”*”  «f  «*  .he  speed,  settling  of  the 

orato““'  ”d  ,bey — 10  be  “•» 

z,r:/ztV.,p.ri‘ a76T'i649anc,0,,rdi;e*  In  s,*  sns,a"'?  w“ thh  re»d  “•>  ?  “d 

throughout  all  the  counties  cities  townef  n  1  It  first  establishes  a  Corporation  for  the  purpose  and  then  "*?*’  w‘ll  bo  found  printed  in  Scobell’s  Collec- 

exhorting  their  hearers  toea,c^eerful0midlfhplnian1S^M  °/.  BnSland  and  Wales  :  thaVthemlnisters^ Should  nnhltv,  that,  a  P»eral  collection  in  aid  of  it  shall  be  made 
be  paid  within  ten  days  after.  1  contnbutl°n  ;  that  they  with  the  parish-officers,  should  collect  theV* 1--  *~e_A,Ct  the.L°rd’s  Day  next  after  its  delivery, 

An  PVO  of  V.1MnA,nL  -  r  .1  r,  . 


i  paid  within  ten  days  after.  ’  p“>=y  wnu  me  parish-officers,  should  coIIppi  tb»  e  VT'  —  “V  “  “  **«*  »n*r  i» 

.  e  “  An  exact  Surveigh  of  the  Streets  T  H  ,  ’  C°lleCt  the  alms  from  housa  to  house,  and  that  the  amount  should 

Ansccibed  in  Six  Plates,  ,0,h  D,c,n,h.r; 


wm"  T  V— ’•  By  the  0rder  and  Directions ’of  thP  m  w  ’  c^P'^'cnded  within  the  Rvins  of 

wmm.  Leyborne,  Thomas  Streete  Rinhnrri  ,  lue  «t.  Bon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  p.mmSfe - m  oix  states,  JUth  Becemoer, 

-  Copied  hTd-VelS  SSSK’&?«> S-4  ^  J“h”  *•*■* 


Streets,  Lanes,  &c. 


and  spacious  street,  anFSr/^sXwavf  i^  «*  lhe  ™  <*  the  CoKndS^'ftTiSZ'S 

*hey  lick  up  the  whole  strs?t  as  they  go  ”  CrJ'o  r  °f  W°°d  tIlat  lay  untaken  away  which  had  been  nulls  i'T3’  J°W  tbe  flames  break  in  upon  Cornhill,  that  large 

they  go.  -God,  Temble  Advice  to  the  City  by  Plagu7aZZ^ bv S Sf_n?Ah«  Th°^es  to  prevent  its  spreading,  and  so 
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1667.  April  llth.  “  Agreed  that  the  Churchwardens  and  some  of  the  antients  of  the  Parish,  petition  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen  for  the  min. 
of  Grace  Church  towards  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Peter’s  upon  Cornhill,  they  being  the  patrons  :  and  that  they  wiU  pRase to  take' i. ^to  tTeir  c^s  deradon 
gat  .when  there shall  be  a  joining  or  annexing  of  that  Parish  to  some  other  Church,  that  they  will  endeavour  to  c ause  so many of the  W 

f  the,yin  thdr  Tsd°me  Sha11  thinke  meet’’ - At  this  time  all  the  estates  of  theParishseemto  be  leiassheds 

_ t£  “o”ey  apptd  MwaiS SSlgttVchiS.  *+  **•  «•“*  «  M*s,“  R“'*“d  ordered  „  sold  k.d 

1668.  April  3Uth.  An  order  for  taking  down  the  east  wall  of  the  Church. 

iCdS-et).  February  Cd.  Agreed  that  a  general  Vestry  shall  be  speedily  called  about  preparing  and  fitting  the  Vestry  for  a  public  meeting  in  the  worsliiD  of 
,  ®' °Ad  gr°^d  of  Church-yard  should  be  enclosed  for  security  of  the  Church  materials.  7  P  °  b  P 

16< ^certified  W  Robert  Hooke  toT  leSacy  belonging  to  St.  Peter’s,  staked  out  for  the  enlargement  of  Grace  Church  Street 

superficial  content  114  feet  4  nf  S  n  n°rth  “f  5  fe,et’1and  at  th°  80"th  -  feet  5  in  breadth  from  north  to  south,  30  feet  6  inches  ;  and  in 

SrTsLT  (•«  i  *  f  ,h  '  the  ground  staked  out  to  be  taken  away  from  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  for  the  enlargement  of  Grace 
Church  Street,  certified  by  the  same,  at  the  north  end  1 1  feet,  and  at  the  south  end  9  feet ;  the  breadth  53  feet,  and  the Superficial ^coftent  530  feet  !! 

ditions  to  the  street  gave  it  the  present  direct  line  to  the  south  end  of  Bishopsgate  Street,  the  old  road  haviiw  had  an  oblique  turning:  to  th“ 
i««o  t  t  ^  and  for  this  ground  the  city  paid  150Z.  to  St.  Peter’s  Parish.  (See  March  2nd,  1674. a)  °  q  l°  th“ 

1669T>f!;«h Tbetlh4tl1'  f ranted  Anne  Hebblethwaite,  Widowe,  upon  her  request  and  free  offer, all  that  shed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Church  dore  of  this 
Parish  for  the  term  of  13  years,  she  paying  to  the  Churchwardens  26 Z.  for  a  fine  or  income  ;  and  also  10 Z.  per  annum  rent  in  equal  portions  A^d  she 

lifters  ^  ctharSes,t0  rte^fy  the  same’  and  make  a  substantial  front  of  oaken  timber,  and  cover  it  with  a  flat  lead  roof  with  oaken 

rafters  and  ballisterns  :  and  she  paid  at  the  Vestry  40s.  in  part  of  the  said  shedds.-It  was  voted  that  Samuel  Purchase  be  desired  to  tTe  ulo.i  himse ' 

lidit^an^seatsl^and  afso'a^iulpi^taFIe^an'd  iuf611  V1  1>e^den  ^{dl)  for  the  public  worship  of  Almighty  God,  with  decent  and  convenient  pewes, 

’ -j  1  e  PV-Pu’c,  le’  and  other  conveniences,  for  which  he  is  to  have  money  allowed  him  by  the  Churchwardens.  *6Z  yearly  to 

of  the  Chulch”  r°0m’  W  UCh  5L  are  t0  be  Pald  by  Dean  Hodges’  and  the  rema*nder  from  the  rent  of  the  three  sheds  or  shops  on  tfe  /orth  Jide 

^  Sb  Pet“'S  A'Iey  n“’  C°r"hi11  b‘  paved  With  br“d  st0“s'  like 

1672  December  31st.  It  was  voted  that  5  guineas  be  paid  to  Dr.  Wrenn  (Sir  Christopher,  the  Architect)  as  a  gratuity  for  his  pains  and  furtherance  of  a 
lr,.,TaAberqa>le,  for Jbts  Fansh.-Thistemporarjr  building  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  south  of  the  Church  in  the  prelent  Churchyard 
16/  3.  April  2nd .  The  Vestry  held  at  the  Tabernacle  :  a  bell  ordered  for  it  weighing  about  1J  cwt.  and  workmen  to  make  a  whee/and  frame. 
7r^rT\  o°a  ra°fny°ted  f°  Pr-  c,har^e  ordered  for  burials  in  the  Tabernacle  to  be  6s.  8  d.  for  every  corpse. 

16  3into  gIma Church  Street^  10  PanSh  by  th®  Cltyf°r  melloratlon  for  §'round  to  be  taken  from  the  eastern  end  of  St.  Peter’s  Cornhill,  and  laid 
1674-75.  January  10th.  A  door  ordered  to  be  made  into  the  Tabernacle  out  of  St.  Peter’s  Alley. 

1679FoSwlPetreSe22Sh'  Tbe  leaS6S  °f  the  Sh°PS  Under  the  Church  bought  to  raise  money  upon.— At  the  following  Vestry  one  ght  by  Robert 

I660;  Tl\esd“y:  September  7th.  “  It  was  ordered  that  Thomas  Poultney  and  Thomas  Athew,  Citizens  and  Joiners  of  London,  their  Executors  &c  should 
by  the  first  of  April  next  ensuing  erect  and  finish  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Peter,  for  the  prices  undermentioned,  the  several  plws  seats  screen 
and  pulpit,  agreeably  to  modeis  delivered,  and  hereunto  annexed Viz.— All  the  pews  that  shall  be  set  up  in  the  body  of  said  Church  shall  be  in  height 
3  it.  8  inches  above  the  floor.  Anil  all  the  pews  in  the  Chancel  shall  be  in  height  3  ft.  9  inches  above  the  floor.  And  the  pillars  and  wallsTn 

the  ChancelUshall £ Wferthith fe®tnhl^  or  fb®16^  above  the  floor.  The  Screen,  which  shall  divide  the  body  of  the  said  Church  from 
the  Chancel,  shall  be  13  feet  high  above  the  pavement,  and  made  according  to  model.  All  the  fronts  of  the  pews  shall  be  framed  with  wainscot- 
one  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  mitred  with  an  ogee  on  both  sides,  and  a  round  laid  on  the  outside  of  the  framing,  and  the  panel  f  of  an  inch  thick 
raised  on  both  sides.  All  the  partitions  shall  be  framed  with  wainscot,  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  and  mitred  with  an  ogee  on  both  sides  and 
the  panels  *  of  an  inch  thick,  raised  on  both  sides  ;  under  the  benches  excepted  which  shall  be  wrought  as  plain  work.  The  wall-work  and  casino- 

the  pillars  shall  be  framed  with  wainscot,  one  inch  thick,  and  mitred  with  an  ogee  and  the  panels  i  an  inch  thick  raised.  All  the  desk-boards  shall 
be  of  w.mscot,  ^  of  an  mch  thick  and  8  inches  broad,  more  or  iess,  with  the  brackets,  not  to  be  measured  in.— All  the  benches  shall  be  made  of 

well-seasoned  yellow  Drame  Deal,  without  knots  or  holes,  and  shall  be  a  foot  broad,  more  or  less,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  thick  :  the  feet  for  the 
l°  bA  naefi!Urred  ?r  Pa!id  fop:  Ihe  Screen  shall  be  framed  with  wainscot,  3  inches  thick,  and  panels  one  inch  and  a  quarter  thick,  raised 
b  sldes-  And  the  fronts  end  potions  of  the  pews,  the  wall-work,  and  linings  of  the  pillars,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  all  measured  straight  in 
engtb’ tke  ^c/®en  0ldy  as  work  and  half ;  (the  King’s  Armes  above  the  screen  excepted.)  And  they  shall  make  and  set  up  the  King’s  Amies 
mvsterv  of  a  ewer— ISd' and  to  appear  on  both  sides  ;  the  said  Screen  to  be  wrought  in  wainscot,  according  to  the  best  art  and  skill  of  the  trade  or 
mystery  of  a  carver.  And  they  shall  and  will  make  and  set  up  a  wainscot  pulpit,  with  the  canopy,  stairs, rail,  and  carving-work,  belonging  to  it  agreeably 

ouMt  shaUbe  of  S  Clean  ^  shf  ?  and,?bout  the  —al  P™s,  wall-work,  livings  of  the^illars,’  screen^  King’s  ArZ  and 

BMPknoi weU-C0}°"r®d,  well-dryed  well-seasoned,  and  well-matched,  East-country  wainscot,  without  white  or  redveines, 

S’SS  5  .Vd  a  ioloSTach  Zr!’  S’  "  m°“,d,”g  WOrt-A"d  ",ey  •hdl  “*  »“  the  “d  °°  ™  « : 

oi  nIlemi’ the  fe?ntS.,0f  al! th®  rsaid  Pewa  sha11  be  done  after  the  rate  of  8s-  Per  yard,  measuring  on  one  side.  The  wall-work  and  casino-  of  the  pillars 
sha.l  be  done  after  the  rate  of  os.  a  yard.  The  Desk  boards  of  4d.  per  foot,  and  the  benches  after  the  rate  of  2d.  per  foot.  The  Screen  and  carving- 

Th^nnlnR  11“’  a“ordln8'  \°.  m°del,  shall  be  done  after  the  rate  of  10s.  per  yard  ;  except  the  King’s  Arms,  which  shall  be  done  for  the  sum  of  £8. 

SndPards of' TaiP: belonging,  agreeably  to  model,  shall  be  done  for  the  sum  of  30  Z.  Item,  all  the  benches  shall  be  borne  up  with 
standards  of  deal,  and  not  to  be  measured,  but  go  into  the  benching  at  2cZ.  per  foot.  ’ 

for  twlilc  Stld  T1b°maS  Poultney  and  Thomas  Athew  do  covenant  to  finish  all  the  said  work  as  above,  if  not  hindered  by  the  other  workmen  employed 
Athew  PtheK V^ectw6  “amed-  1,1  consideration  of  which  work  so  to  be  done,  it  is  ordered  by  Vestry  that  the  said  Thomas  Poultney  and  Thomas 
work^nto I,!lp plp’ap' ri!lallif0r1nnC/1  W°rk  be  pa‘,d  aSJ)e.r  aSrec,meut>  m  manner  following  ;  viz.— 100Z.  upon  the  said  parties  bringing  in  the  said 
TccorH  !  i  h  Church  ;  ] 00Z.  more  upon  their  fixing  and  setting  up  the  same  ;  and  the  remainder  which  the  said  work  shall  amount  to, 

a“ordlng  t0  tbe  prices  fixed  on,  within  two  months  after  the  compleat  finishing  of  the  same.” 

Idol .  Novemlnu-  loth.  T|ASreed  upon  erecting  the  Organ  by  Smith,  according  to  the  model  produced,  for  210/.;  including  painting,  gilding,  and  setting  up. 

wasT almost2completedyeStry  aSaU1  101  at  the  Nag  S  Head  Tavera  ’  probably  in  consequence  of  taking  down  the  Tabernacle,  as  at  this  time  the  Church 
1682.  Thursday ,  March  1st.  The  Vestry  held  in  the  new  Vestry  house  at  the  Church. 

The  present  edifice  being  thus  completed,  the  few  additional  descriptive  particulars  of  it  which  are  required 
y  t  e  annexed  Views,  shall  be  here  inserted.  It  is  situate  on  the  same  spot  which  it  occupied  before  the  Fire,  at 
t  e  angle  formed  by  Grace-Church  Street  and  Cornhill,  excepting  that  about  ten  feet  were  taken  from  the  eastern 
end  of  it.  This  part  fronts  upon  the  western  side  of  the  street,  and  is  built  in  the  Grecian  style,  with  a  decorated 
pediment  enclosing  three  windows ;  beneath  which  are  five  others,  separated  by  Corinthian  pilasters.  The  side 
oi  the  Church  in  Cornhill  rises  from  behind  a  long  and  low  but  handsome  shop,  and  the  south  side  overlooks  the 
C  lurchyard  and  St.  Peters  Alley,  as  exhibited  in  the  ensuing  Plate  of  the  Exterior.  By  the  same  View  it  will 
also  be  seen  that  the  body  of  the  building  is  of  stone,  and  the  tower  of  brick,  as  far  as  the  dome  and  spire,  but 
the  latter  are  of  wood  covered  with  lead  :  the  roof  is  also  entirely  leaded  over.  The  interior  is  divided  into  a 


^if-v  nf  T  r°^  1  plan,  with  the  measurements  inserted  of  this  alteration,  is  in  one  of  the  series  of  original  pocket-books  used  by  the  Surveyors  of  theruins  of  the 

Snpvpv  ™  on  **ter  the  Great  Fire,  now  preserved  in  the  City  Library  at  Guildhall,  marked  “  Bonke  III1  Hooke, p.  191  ;  and  tlie  same  alteration  is  indicated  in  the 
frnm  "“?•  C0Pie(*  by  Vertue.  In  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  MS.  Collections  the  quantity  of  ground  taken  from  the  Parish  is  stated  to  be  114  3-eighths  superficial  feet 

irom  one  of  the  houses  adjoining  the  Church,  and  168  3-fourths  feet  from  the  other. 


i>4 

riniicel  raised  one  step  higher  than  the  remainder  of  the  area  ;  a  nave  containing  three  aisles  ;  and  a  spacious 
vestibule  called  the  porch,  the  whole  breadth  of  the  building,  under  the  gallery  at  the  western  end  of  the  Church, 
where  is  situate  the  Vestry.  A  very  fine  arched  roof  is  supported  on  eight  square  piers,  fronted  with  pilasters  of  the 
Corinthian  Order,  surmounted  by  their  entablatures.  A  beautiful  oaken  screen  of  small  fluted  pillars,  crosses  the 
whole  width  of  the  Church  and  separates  the  nave  from  the  chancel ;  within  which  is  an  altar-piece  o.f  the  Ionic 
Order  with  a  small  font  placed  against  the  south  wall :  the  spaces  on  each  side  at  the  extremity  of  the  aisles  being 
called ’the  North  and  South  Chapels.  At  the  western  end  is  a  large  gallery  supported  by  Tuscan  columns  con¬ 


taining  the  organ 


and  the  whole  building  is  wainscoted  with  oak  10  feet  in 


height.- 


laiiuu  liic  U1  au  _ _ _  _ 0  -  _  ^  The  dimensions  of  the 

Church  are  80  feet  in  length,  by  47  in  breadth,  and  40  in  height;  the  steeple  being  140  feet  high,3  to  the  gilded 
key  which  serves  it  for  a  vane  emblematical  of  St.  Peter.  This  edifice  was  last  repaired  and  beautified  in  the  most 

appropriate  and  harmonious  manner  in  1831. - As  the  series  of  extracts  from  the  Vestry-Books  of  St.  Peter 

upon  Cornhill  contained  in  the  MSS.  of  the  late  Mr.  Wilkinson  at  the  City  Library,  terminate  February  1st,  1724- 
25,— the  following  continuation  is  taken  from  another  volume  also  copied  by  him,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Baker,  the  Vestry-Clerk  of  this  Parish,  by  whom  it  was  most  obligingly  communicated  for  the  use  of  this  work. 
The  entries  in  it  refer  particularly  to  the  erection  of  the  various  monuments  in  the  present  Church,  but  it  also 
contains  many  curious  notices  relating  to  the  origin  of  various  parochial  customs. 

1719.  May  22nd.  Sixpence  offered  to  each  of  the  twelve  parishioners  who  come  first  to  Vestry. 

1721.  August  10th.  Resolved  to  make  a  vault  for  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

_ October  10th.  Ordered  that  the  Committee  treat  with  workmen  for  the  iron  gates  and  pallisadoes  round  the  Churchyard. 

1721  22.  February  1st.  Ordered  that  dues  for  burying  the  dead  in  the  church  be  raised : — Ten  guineas  presented  to  the  Parish  by  Mr.  William  Walbrook, 
Merchant,  in  consideration  of  permitting  him  to  fit  up  a  pew  in  the  South  chapel  at  his  own  charge  for  himself  and  family  as  long  as  he  shall  remain 
in  the  Parish:— Mr.  Joseph  Mott  allowed  Lady  Beck’s  pew  for  his  own  use,  the  payment  for  which  is  left  to  his  generosity,  and  he  also  presents  the 
parish  with  ten  guineas. 

1724.  April  9th.  Ordered  a  pair  of  iron  gates  at  the  north  door  of  the  church  : — five  guineas  of  the  ten  given  by  Mr.  Mott  for  his  pew  returned  to  his 
widow. 

- July  30th.  Present  at  the  Vestry,  Dr.  John  Waugh,  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Rector. 

1721.  April  1st.  Mr.  John  Finch  to  represent  the  Bishop  at  the  Vestry. 

1727.  July  6th.  Ordered  that  the  Churchwardens  wait  upon  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle  about  the  pulpit  being  hung  in  mourning — for  the  death  of 
George  I.,  June  11th,  1727. 

1728-29.  March  21st.  Resolved  that  whoever  builds  a  pew  in  the  church  pays  ten  guineas  : — the  fines  to  he  paid  forthwith. 

1732.  January  17th.  Ordered  that  every  person  who  shall  have  leave  to  lay  down  a  grave-stone  in  any  of  the  aisles  of  the  church  shall  pay  40#.  to  the 
churchwardens  for  the  use  of  the  Parish. 

173S.  November  24th.  A  motion  being  made  for  leave  to  erect  a  monument  in  the  churchyard  not  exceeding  6J  feet  in  length  and  4  feet  in  breadth  ; — 
Ordered  that  leave  he  given  to  erect  the  same  upon  payment  of  20  guineas  to  the  churchwarden  for  the  use  of  the  Parish. 

1738  39.  January  3rd.  The  Orders  of  the  last  Vestry  were  read  and  confirmed,  excepting  that  the  leave  given  to  erect  a  monument  in  the  churchyard  is 
hereby  extended  to  8  feet  3  inches  in  length,  and  5  feet  1  inch  in  breadth,  instead  of  the  former  dimensions  allotted  for  the  same. 

1740.  November  18th.  Mr.  John  Angel  chosen  Under-churchwarden. — 1741.  April  2nd.  Upper  churchwarden. 

1744.  April  4th.  Ordered  thatMr.  Sharett  goes  in  the  name  of  the  Vestry  to  Messrs.  Drakeand  Long,  to  let  them  know  that  itis  expected  theymakea 
present  to  the  poor  for  the  privilege  of  having  put  up  a  monument  on  the  south-side  of  St.  Peter’s  within  Cornhill  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Gale. 

1747.  February  19th.  Resolved  that  John  Butler,  Parish  Clerk,  be  allowed  10s.  per  annum,  beside  the  former  gratuity  of  4 7.  for  his  good  services. 

1748.  March  29th.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Frankleyn,  the  Curate,  requested  to  print  the  Sermon  preached  by  him  last  Sunday  forenoon:  and  presented  by  the 
Vestry  with  5  guineas  for  the  printing. 

1751.  September  LOth.  The  Vestry-room  under  repair  :  the  Vestry  held  at  the  White  Lion  Tavern. 

176k  April  21st.  Ordered  that  the  pulpit  and  desk  be  put  into  mourning  for  the  death  of  our  most  gracious  Sovereign  King  George  II. 

1/6...  November  2nd.  The  Churchwarden,  Mr.  John  Blake,  informed  the  Vestry  that  he  had  received  the  sum  of  77.  7s.  for  affixing  a  monument  in  the 
church  for  Charles  Chauncy  (an  oval  tablet  fixed  against  the  north  wall)  and  that  he  had  paid  the  present  Rector,  Dr.  Thomas,  2 7.  2s.  part  thereof; 
and  desired  the  opinion  of  the  Vestry  whether  the  Dr.  were  not  entitled  to  one  half  part  of  the  said  seven  guineas,  as  he  was  informed  had  been 
practised  in  other  parishes :  which  being  put  to  the  vote  was  carried  in  the  affirmative. 

1/69.  March  30th.  It  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Vestry  whether  a  head  stone  with  a  modest  inscription  to  the  memory  of  the  late  John 
Butler,  Parish  and  Vestry  Clerk  of  this  Parish,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  his  long,  faithful,  and  laborious  services,  for  the  benefit  of  this 
1  arish,  and  aid  of  the  severa  officers  thereof, — might  not  encourage  diligence  in  future  servants :  when  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  one  be  erected 
for  the  said  purpose.b  J  ° 

1770.  Septembei  8th.  A  motion  that  three  houses  in  Grace  Church  Street  belonging  to  the  Parish,  shall  not  be  let  to  a  butcher,  tallow-chandler,  pawn¬ 
broker,  or  working-copper  smith  :  negatived. 

1772.  June  25th.  Select  Vestries  discontinued.0 

^^th"e  Vestrjf^1*  ^  New  Table  of  Fees  made  ;  which  in  1778  was  beautifully  executed  in  ornamental  writing  by  Tomkins,  and  framed  and  hungup  in 

1801  AnruTfiU  27tt‘  \  IeStx7  c°ncerni"s  the  Voluntary  Subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  country  collected  in  the  Parish  ;  amounting  to  4587.  9#.  6d. 
i Ann n fill.  Use  of  the  Vestry  granted  to  the  Volunteers. 

Mr.  Gould  permitted  to  erect  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Gould  against  the  south  wall  of  the  church  outside,  on  paying  57.  5 s. 

The  foregoing  extracts  have  been  made  from  the  Vestry-Books  from  January  1718 


1800.  April  16th 

1812.  March  31st. 
to  the  poor. 

1813.  May  25th.  “  This  finishes  the  present  Journal  of  the  Vestrv 

to  20th  April  1813.”  J 


,.  The  subject .  of  the  last  Plate  in  the  present  series  is  immediately  connected  with  that  of  several  of  the  prece- 
mgexiacs,  it  cmg  a  representation  of  the  beautiful  mural  monument  erected  in  the  South  Chapel  of  St. 


Stephen  Wren, and  Joseph  Ames,  Loud.  1750,  fol.  pp.  317.-Hatton’s  New  Vieio  of 

upper  part  of  the  headstone was  handsomidv  rnrvlrf  ^re.stii^  t°  be  seen,  though  greatly  defaced,  near  the  south-east  corner  of  the  chureh-yard  in  St.  Peter’s  Alley.  The 

— “This  stone  is  erected  by  order  of  Vestrv  to  nernpt  t  °'  ’®'na  ^  BC. witl1  the  %nre  of  a  P‘Pe  laid  across  an  open  music  book  above  the  following  inscription, 

this  Parish  for  22  years,  concifiated  the  aenerad^ Esteem  of  all  ZZ^  °f  ^  J*°h“  Buut  er  ’  wh°  *y  *e  diligent,  faithful,  and  unwearied  discharge  of  his  duty  as  Clerk  of 
:  o,  Luuouiaieu  me  generau  esteem  of  all  that  were  connected  with  him.  He  died  Nov.  6th.  1768  •  Aged  61. 

Oft  have  1  view’d  the  gloomy  place 
Which  claims  the  relicts  of  the  human  race, 

And  read  on  the  insculptured  stone 

e  L  seems  that  until  the  above  period  the  vO0tr„  lies,the  body  of  - - • - the  conclusion  effaced. 

were  elected:  thirteen  members  al  aPmeetin- hid  power  to  m-IceedonU  iZZ’  °f  aJl<mt  80  Vho  were  cho8en  int<>  the  Vestry,  out  of  which  the  Parish-officeri 

Collected  by  the  Company  of  Parish  Clerk^  10  ^  a"d  a  maJority  seven  might  carry  any  vot e.-New  Remarks  of  London: 
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Zondon :  J^ubUs/ja/.  /sfJa/mtisy/7<?'  >'  /y  Z?r 6 f  IV/t/Cin^on  N*  33.  ( ’ornMf/-. 


S  OM  E  AC  €  or  XT  OF  AN  M’E  E  E  S  T I N  & 

Monument  in  the  church  of  peter  upon  cornhile 

ofwMcli  amEm^raviimg  as  siipj  ©aimed  „ 


On  an  oval  tablet,  within  a  mantle  elegantly  folded,  are  seven  cherubs -heads,  arranged  in  a  semi  circle, 
supported  by  clouds;  the  centre  head  being  crowned  with  a  celestial  diadem.  They  are  intended  to  represent 
the  innocent  victims  of a  dreadful  conflagration  which  happened  in  this  parish  on  tie,  18  f  of  .January 
1782.  The  engraving,  alter  a  Drawing  thorn  the  Monument  by  fRyley  which  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
pencil  of  Cipriani ,  is  by  die  masterly  hand  of  the  justly  celebrated  Dartolozzi ;  and  we  have  seldom 
contemplated  a  group  in  which  ineffable  sweetness  of  features,  with  a  miaxd  expression  of simplicity, ,  in- 
-nocence  and,  melancholy,  has  been,,  so  happily  pourtrayed.  The  pleasing  attitiule  of  the  two  heads  on 
the  right  of  the  spectator  was  ingeniously  chosen  to  denote  that  the  two  youngest  children  had  been  twins. 
The  inscription  which  bears  the  impress  of  strong  feeling  and  sympathy,  was  composed  by  Isaac  Heard  Esq? 
Clarence u.x  JtingjfArms  f afterwards  Sir  Isaac  Heard,,  Garter):  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  record ,  Corn  the  in- 
formation,  of  that  gentleman  to  the  writer  of  this  memoir,  some  of  the  afflicting  circumstances  which  ■accident¬ 
ally,  connected  him  with  the  event, and  gave  occasion  for  the  monument  in  question. 

M  Gentleman  from  Montreal,  who  temporarily  resided  at  the  house  ofMIMunt.an  eminent  hatter  op¬ 
posite  the  fast  India  house,  had  been  recommended  to  the  attentions  of Mf Heard  by  a  relation  in  faruida, 
and  had  expressed  a.  wish  to  witness  the  festivities  at  Court  on  the  Queen  's  birth  night.  Mlleeud  having 
undertaken  to  procure  him  and  ary  friends  whom  he  might  chase  to  accompany  him,  the  desired  gratification, 
the  gentleman  called  on  him  in  a  carriage,  in  which  were  also  MlMiud  and  his  neighbour  a/ul  fricnlLMWood- 
-rnasomand  they  proceeded  together  to  S- sanies's  Palace.  Whilst  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  qqy  and  splendid  scene 
in  the  Ball-room,  the  distressing  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  MfWbodmason,  that  his  extensive  premises  in 
TeadenhaU  Street  were  on  tire  and  in  immenent peril  of  total  destruction.  The  party  returned  with  aE  possible 
expedition  into  the  city  and  alighted ’  at  Mf Munis,  where  they  /bund MlWbodmason  in  a  state  of  indescribable 
anxiety,  her  mvn  house  being  at  this  time  nearly  consumed.  The  rapid  and  irresistatile  course  of  lire  dames,  net¬ 
ting  upon  the  combustible  contents  of  the  warehouses  of  a  wholesale  stationer,  had  rendered  it  impracticable  to 
save  nnv  thing:  and  the  horrible  apprehension  that  seven  infants, ot  the  ages  of  from,  three  to  nine  years,  the  en¬ 
tire  offspring  of  Mf JHMffWoodmasori,  and  whose  apartments  were  in  a  part  of  the  building  which,  immediately 
afierthe  breaking  out  of  the  tire  had  become  inaccessible, had  awfully  perilled,  was,  after  the  most  agonurirw 
suspense  created  by  fleeting  rumours  of  their  safety,  affmgdi  converted  into  miserable  certnint)'.’ 

After  a  night  of  the  most  poignant  suffering,  during  which  every  possible  aid  and  consolation  had  been 
ministered,  to  the  bereaved  parents,  MlHeanl  returned  home  home  down  widi  anxiety  and  distress;  ami, in 
a  few  hours,  was  informed  that  the  rertuiins  of  the  poor  children  had  been  discovered  amongst  the  ruins  of  the 
building. 

Wren  the  first  access  of  grief  had,  bi  some  deqree,  subsided,  Iff  tic  Wi  Woodmason  expressed  to  Iff  Heard 
their  wish  to  preserve  some  public  memorial  of  this  great  calamity;  and  be  thereupon  formed  the  design  tor 
the  monument  which,  was  soon  afterwards  executed  and  placed  in  die  church  of  til  Deter. 

One  of  tlx  greatest  blessings  compassionately  bestowed  upon  mortals  by  a  kind  Providence,  and  indeed 
necessary  for  their  preservation  during  the  short  period  of  their  existence  on  earth,  is  tlx  faculty  ot  assuag¬ 
ing  die  most  violent  affliction  by  tixrudiarisiug  the  mind  to  the  objects  and  circumstances  of  it,  however 
pavttid  or  overwhebning.  Many  weeks  had  not  elapsed  alter  die  heart  rending  event,  before  the  sorrewfid  mo- 
-ther  of  these  tenderly  beloved  infants  had  by  slow  degrees  brought  herself  to  dwell  with  melancholy  cornpla- 
-cency  on  her  loss  and  to  seek  even  the  means  of  perpetuating  the  remembrance  ot  it.  Jiitb  this  view,  she 
had  again  recourse  toMlffeard  who  planned  for  her  a  pair  of  bracelets,  on  one  ot  which  were  the  portraits 
of  tour  and ,  on  the  other,  of  three  of  the  children  -  The  one  was  inscribed  “Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me','  and  the  other" For  of  such  is  the  Kingdom,  of  heaven',’  At  the  base  ot  each  was  represented  a 
pheenix  issuing  from  its  ashes;  and  within  the  bracelets  next  the  Arm,  were  the  names  ot  die  infant 
sufferers. 
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Peters  to  com mern orate  the  terrific  destruction  of  the  seven  children  of  Mr.  James  Woodmason,  a  wholesale 
stationer  of  Leadenhall  Street,8  by  fire,  during  the  night  of  Friday,  January  18th,  1782.  An  extraordinary 
account  of  this  dreadful  calamity,  published  at  the  time,  and  called  “  authentic,’ b  states  that  Mr.  Woodmason  with 
several  friends  had  gone  to  the  gallery  of  the  ball-room  of  St.  James’s,  it  being  the  anniversary  appointed  to  be  held 
as  the  Queens  birth-day;  leaving  at  home  with  his  wife  three  female  servants  and  two  young  men  belonging  to 
his  establishment :  his  clerks  and  footmen  being  all  absent,  and  even  the  females  also  appear  to  have  left  the  house, 
excepting  one  maid-servant.  About  half-past  ten  Mrs.  Woodmason  visited  all  the  children  according  to  her  usual 
custom,  and  found  them  all  sleeping  excepting  the  elder,  with  whom  she  conversed  :  five  of  them  being  in  the 
nuisery,  over  her  own  bedchamber  in  front  of  the  house,  and  two  others  immediately  above  them.  She  then 
returned  to  her  room,  and  had  partly  undressed,  but  went  into  another  chamber  to  bathe  her  feet,  sending  a  servant 
into  her  own  apartment  with  a  glass  of  water.  About  five  minutes  alter  she  heard  a  violent  shriek  and  cry  of  fire, 
upon  which  she  ran  out  and  saw  her  bed  in  flames :  in  consequence,  according  to  a  report  of  the  period, 
of  the  light  having  communicated  to  the  white  drapery  of  the  looking  glass  and  toilette.  Mrs.  Woodmason 
nastily  called  out  to  the  servant  to  save  the  children,  but  she  in  her  alarm  rushed  down  stairs  for  assistance, 
followed  by  her  mistress,  both  of  them  loudly  exclaiming  for  aid  ;  yet  neither  of  them  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  shut  the  door  ol  the  chamber  in  which  the  fire  began.  No  answer  was  returned  to  them,  and  no  one  came 
to  them  ,  the  kitchen  was  found  empty  ,*  and  Mrs.  Woodmason  then  went  into  the  dining-room,  opened  a  widow, 
and  called  out  Fire  !  upon  which  several  persons  in  the  street  promised  to  assist  her,  and  desired  her  to  open  the 
street-door.  She  effected  this  with  much  difficulty^,  crying  out  for  them  to  save  her  children,  and  was  then  carried 
senseless  to  a  house  opposite  ;  where  she  remained  for  sometime  in  agonies  not  to  be  described  until  assured  that 
her  children  were  safe.  This,  however,  was  only  a  humane  deception,  since  the  flames  soon  reached  the  staircase, 
and  cut  off  all  possibility  of  succour  or  retreat;  whilst  the  fire  rushed  so  vehemently  from  the  chamber-door  with 
so  dense  a  smoke,  that  those  who  first  entered  dared  not  venture  up  to  the  second  floor,  and  the  whole  of  the 
children  were  consumed.  A  want  of  water  also  for  nearly  an  hour,  allowed  the  conflagration  to  spread  to  the 
warehouse  behind  and  the  adjoining  houses,  and  it  was  not  until  nearly  3  o  clock  on  Saturday  morning  that  the 
fire  was  abated.0  In  the  interim  a  neighbour  had  gone  to  St.  James’s  for  Mr.  Woodmason,  and  upon  his  arrival, 
though  all  cried  out  to  him  that  his  children  were  safe,  he  was  soon  convinced  by  his  own  observation  and  the 
answers  given  to  him,  that  they  were  destroyed  :  he  found  his  wife  in  the  greatest  agonies,  and  his  feelings  and 
sufferings  may  be  better  imagined  then  expressed.4  When  the  wall  of  the  house  suddenly  fell  some  other  persons 
were  killed  by  the  overthrow.® 

On  Monday,  January  21st,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  family  was  dug  out  of  the  ruins,  with  the  body  of  a  lad, 
said  to  be  an  apprentice  from  Bunhill-row,f  and  on  Wednesday  “night  were  interred  in  the  vault  under 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  Cornhill,  the  remains  of  Mr.  Woodmason’s  seven  children  taken  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  late 
fire  at  his  house.  Three  were  put  into  one  coffin  :  the  other  four  were  taken  up  so  entire  that  they  had  a  coffin 
for  each.  Likewise  were  interred  the  son  of  Mr.  Noble,  breeches-maker,  next  door  to  Mr.  Woodmason’s;  and  a 
young  man,  a  watchmaker ;  whose  bodies  were  taken  out  of  the  ruins.”®- — so  much  curiosity  was  excited  by  the 
fatal  termination  of  this  fire,  that  though  it  was  of  such  a  very  limited  extent,  great  numbers  went  daily  merely 
to  look  at  the  remains  of  the  house.  The  interest  felt  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  family  was  also  very  general  and 
intense,  and  The  Morning  Chronicle  for  Tuesday,  January  29th,  states,  that  “last  week  the  King  and  Queen  sent 
twice  to  enquiie  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodmason.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  attended  them  in  person;  and  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cumberland  sent  to  them  in  the  most  tender  manner.  They  are  now  at  a  relation’s  in 
Bloomsbury  Square;  as  well  as  can  be  expected  after  so  severe  a  trial.  9  he  East  India  Company  have  kindly 

offered  Mr.  Woodmason  room  in  their  warehouses  to  carry  on  his  affairs,  till  he  can  suit  himself  in  a  house.” _ 

Another  act  of  great  friendship  and  humanity  was  the  erection  of  that  beautiful  monument  over  the  remains  of 
the  seven  children  represented  in  the  annexed  Plate :  “  the  spontaneous  tribute,’  as  the  elegant  inscription  states, 
“of  a  sympathising  friend  of  the  bereaved  parents,  their  companion  through  the  night  of  the  18th  of  January.” 
The  first  notice  relating  to  it  is  entered  on  the  parochial  minutes  of  Thursday,  April  11th,  1782;  when  it  is 
lecorded  that  Mr.  Richard  Board  “requested  the  Vestry  on  behalf  of  Mr.  James  Woodmason,  for  leave  to  erect  a 
monument  in  the  Church,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to.” 

In  one  of  the  original  accounts  of  this  fire  ,  appears  a  notice  of  the  very  great  utility  of  a  number  of  bags 
brought  from  Cornhill  watch-house  and  used  for  making  a  dam  for  the  water,  instead  of  the  usual  slight  layers  of 


3  T^le.* i'ous®  at  whlch  dreadful  calamity  took  place,  was  situate  between  some  ancient  wooden  buildings  at  tlie  western  end  of  the  Old  East  India  House,  No.  5,  on 
the  south  side  of  Leadenhall  Street.  Whilst  it  was  re-erecting  Mr.  Woodmason  removed  to  No.  129,  in  the  same  Street,  and  returned  to  his  own  place  of  residence  in  1785. 
"  1,18  "*te  15  embossed  upon  the  boundary-plate  of  St.  Peter's  Parish  now  fixed  against  the  edifice  erected  on  this  memorable  spot,  as  it  forms  the  most  eastern  extremity  ol 
that  district :  it  is  at.present,  December  1833,  No.  11,  and  is  occupied  by  Messrs.  John  Prince  and  Co.  Clothiers. 

b  AnnAUth,ent'°  Statement  ot  th®  dreadful  calamity  which  happened  at  Mr.  Woodmason’s  house  in  Leadenhall  Street  on  Friday,  Jan.  18th.”  Universal  Magazine, 
’  v0*  P*  53-  London  Chronicle ,  Tuesday  Jan.  22nd  to  24th.  p.  83. — In  the  answers  to  Correspondents  attached  to  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  Thursday,  Jan. 
-4th,  the  printer  notices  his  having  received  several  articles  relating  to  the  fire,  within  the  last  three  days,  as  well  as  some  censure  for  not  having  copied  the  various  paragraphs 

i  elating  to  it  m  the  other  papers  :  but  he  adds  that  he  considered  the  event  to  have  been  attended  with  circumstances  so  shocking  to  humanity,  that  curiosity  on  the  subject 
was  thoughtless  and  unfeeling,  and  “  the  sooner  it  was  obliterated  from  the  recollection  of  the  public  the  better.” 
c  The  London  Chronicle  from  Thursday  Jan.  17th  to  19th,  1782,  p.  72. 


Morning  Chronicle  and  London  Advertiser,  Monday  Jan.  21st. 
S  London  Chronicle  from  Tuesday  Jan.  22nd  to  24th.  p.  88. 
b  Morning  Chronicle ,  Monday  Jan.  lut,  and  Tuesday  Jan.  22nd. 


f  Authentic  Statement,  SfC. 
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straw  or  litter,  which  are  so  easily  carried  away.  Three  of  those  hags  were  found  in  less  then  a  minute  to  collect 
a  head  of  water  sufficient  to  supply  the  pipes  of  four  engines,  the  superflux  being  received  into  a  second  dam,  both 
of  which  remained  firm,  and  even  served  as  a  bridge  for  persons  crossing  in  saving  the  goods.  The  want  of  water, 
however,  was  the  cause  of  a  complaint  concerning  the  state  of  the  reservoir  then  making  opposite  the  north  door 
of  St.  Peter’s  Church  Cornhill ;  in  consequence  of  a  resolution  passed  at  a  Wardmote  of  Corn  hill  Ward.*  A 
Defence  from  an  inhabitant  of  the  vicinity  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  Friday  2oth,  states  that  the  engines  were  then 
completed,  and  would  be  fixed  so  soon  as  liberty  could  be  obtained  of  the  City  and  grants  from  the  Water- 
Companies,  memorials  for  which  had  been  presented  and  were  waiting  the  usual  forms  and  meetings  of  public 
bodies.  Had  the  reservoir  been  quite  ready,  observes  this  notice,  “  nothing  more  could  have  been  done,  there  being 
water  sufficient  on  turning  the  cocks  and  plugs  :  nothing  could  have  saved  Mr.  Wqodmason's  house  ;  though  it  may 
with  confidence  be  asserted  that  the  great  and  ready  assistance  did  save  the  wooden  buildings  standing  on  each  side, 
as  wrell  as  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way.”  In  the  formation  of  this  tank,  the  workmen  dug  through  three 
different  strata  of  foundations  before  they  came  to  the  solid  earth.  These  were  supposed  to  have  been  the  deposits 
of  successive  fires;  and  from  the  lowermost  and  oldest  being  composed  of  woodashes,  it  was  assumed  to  be 
the  very  ancient  remains  of  London  when  the  whole  city  was  built  of  wood-  The  labourers  having  dug  below 
the  foundation  of  the  present  Church  of  St.  Peter,  upon  sinking  still  lower  they  came  to  the  remains  of  a  much 
older  building ;  and  fearing  that  the  edifice  might  fall  upon  them,  they  refused  to  proceed  unless  Mr.  Blackburn, 
the  engineer,  would  encounter  with  them  the  hazard  of  the  earth  falling  in,  which  he  did,  and  some  distance 
lower  they  met  with  a  human  skeleton.  The  undertaking  was  at  length  completed  at  the  expense  of  7001.  subscribed 
by  the  adjoining  Parishes  and  the  Fire  Offices ;  and  a  reservoir  of  water  was  erected,  which  was  filled  by  the 
common  Thames  water-works,  and  furnished  to  the  largest  engine  a  sudden  supply  sufficient  for  all  purposes 
till  more  could  be  obtained  from  fire-plugs,  &c.  The  bricks  used  for  the  walls  of  this  tank  were  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  exactly  fitted  in  dovetails  and  mortices,  being  wedged  together  in  cement  by  the  blows  of  a  hammer. 
Above  the  tank  are  now  erected  two  broad  cast-iron  pillars  containing  the  engines  by  which  it  is  worked,  a  short 
distance  to  the  east  of  the  north  door  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  at  the  extremity  of  the  pavement  in  Cornhill!  These 
engines  are  wrought  at  certain  periods  that  they  may  be  in  constant  readiness  for  use  ;  and  the  sum  of  17s.  Qd.  is 
paid  monthly  by  the  Parishes  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Peter,  alternately,  for  working  them,  on  an  order  signed  bv 
the  Deputy  of  Cornhill  Ward:  their  power  and  the  contents  of  the  tank  are  capable  of  floodingthe  streets  down  to 
St.  Mary  at  Axe.  ° 


INTERMENTS  IN  THE  OLD  CHURCH  OF  ST.  PETER  UPON  CORNHILL.® 

Roger  Avenor,  buried  on  the  south  side  of  the  Church,  1274. 

de  °r  ;neTth,e  t0™b  ofi»f“ther,  1305 — Nicholas  PycoM  Alderman  and  Mercer,  at  the  Altar  of  St.  Nicholas,  1312; _ Philip 

Cmxton ^is^g/^h ii ^ 347" ’  Rofiert  De^  Pa"V’  1326 :-H„gh  de  Waltham,  clerk,  1315;  doubtful:- Hugh  De  Kent,  and  Matilda  De 

^axton,  ms  wite ,  he_  dn  d  134/  .— Robeit .  De  Manhale,  Chandler  ;  on  the  north  side  of  the  Church,  1360  William  Bvshon  1370 -  —  William  of  Kingston 

snasts”  *  . . .  1  - dkd  j”iy  •**  ssz&xt 

six  *•'«•  WJ-"  »«■«>■  A,™«  r  Arms  (Gules)  .  fesse  be.ueeu 

April  25th  1410- Richard  Stnnrlnn  ,Lt  u  i  ’i  n  Waleys,  alias  Coneysbnrgh,f  Poulterer,  and  Johanna  Walevs,  under  a  marble  tomb;  lie  died 

Peter  Mason  Tavlor  and*  ^an  la]e,.g  under  a  marble  tomb;  died  March  14th,  1411  John  Butler,  Flostiller;  died  Sept.  25th,  1412  •- 

died  July  22nd,  1414’:-  JohnBernard  Vintner"  d  ied  0!  T'tn  Yd  l 1  ’  TIT  ?  °  T*  RvbC<lp’  F,s!n,u,n-er’  died  May  14th’  ,1413  Richard  Tutford,  Horner, 
Qni  Obijt  29  Sent  1425  •  Ft  Isabel  uxor  eins  hin>  ni'ioii  41G-  John  Lane, 1  Mercer,  1427 : — “  Hie  jacet  Johanuis  Sparke,  Civis  et  Cheesman,  Lond. 

Clopton,  widow  of  Robert  ClIpton.Aldermen’^nU  m  Chapel  of  StM zr^U62 i"^1’  SUkv>0mm’  WWow  :  before  tLe  ai»h  Altar>  1437  —Margery 

“  Hie  jacct  in  tumulo  Doctor  venerahilis  Hugo 
Danset,  (Damlett)  olim  Rector,  vere  fideique  Protector. 

M,  C  quater,  quot  X,  ter  IX,  sit  I,  sex, 

Tnan.fwv.  wi  „  _  ,  Apnhsque  die  ter  I V.,  setnel  I,  migrat  ille.”  (April  13th,  1474.)— 

March,  1492.  And  for’  the  Children  "of  them  "  SOu  Vhole  SouL^eTuha  C‘hZen  andMerc<;r  of  London,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  which  Thomas  deceased  28fli 
between  two  cottises  Ermine,  3  escallops  Gu  SnTster  shield  a  c  Z"™’  ArmS  °"  the  deXter  side  of  the  inscription,  S".  on  a  bend  Any. 

_ ’  P  •  b“nSter  Shleld  a  chevi0“  bfctween  tbiee  leopards  heads  erased  Of  your  eharite  Pray  for  the  Soul  of 


Water,  be  erected  in  the  Front  of  St.  Peter’sChnreh^in^ Cornhill ” for6 the^nmre  effectual  ,7Y1’it.'!aS  ResolvPfl> Tl,at  a Tank  or  Reservoir,  which  will  hold  18,000  Gallons  of 
< xpence  ot  making  the  said  Tank  be  raised  by  voluntary  subscription.”— I  heTrS,  if °  Fi’'e  that  may  haPPe"  in  or  near  this  Ward  ;  and  that  the 
<  ornliill  by  Mr  John  Sewell,  the  Bookseller,  which  wasYead  at  a  General  Vestrv  .aPPea,'»  t0. 1,ave  originated  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of 

great  and  frequent  destruction  which  Cornhill  Ward  had  experienced  bv  fire  -the  imwrfw?*'  r  P,ansh.’  fnd  aterwards  printed  in  a  small  quarto  half-sheet,— stating  the 
gallons,  proposed  to  he  erected  over  an  intended  new  watch-!iou«e  to  be' made’  in*  the  1'  Z  a!  ll1.e,ni?1,lt  '  walcb>  anr)  the  plan  of  a  reservoir  for  water,  to  contain  323  ■ 
ou  las  an  improvement,  which  would  admit  of  a  reservoir  containing  M4o'™ilonB^ff«latm^,,i  °h  Michael  s  Church.  The  portico  of  St.  Peter's  Church  was  then  pointed 
*  d  ar£e  engine.  This  latter  was  succeeded  by  another  from  Mr  Edward  N'lirne  the  n  38  nea!’^v  a“  *,0,,r  at  rate  of  100  gallons  per  minute ;  the  usual  discharge 

ZTfZZZT*’  yhich  proposed  as  an  addition,  ‘‘the£^  ,Exchan~re’  dated  Dec'  8I*‘,  1780,  also  printed  separately  in 

k11K  1_k-treet  Cornhill,  or  any  other  part  of  the  Ward”  to  hold  anv  Quantify  of  J  t  r  cistei  ns  of  bnck  laid,  and  lined  withinside  with  terras,  under  the  hiejh-way  in 
TZ  WT  ,rPrd  t0  bfi  built  like  a"  arched  coal-cellar  with a  funneHn ‘  the  -I  a'“  ♦  be  ^  Z  a  pipe  fr°m  tbe  Thames>  or  New-River  water-works.  These 

been°mnrie0t  gaRons  wou,d  not  cost  more  than  4(5/.  the  walls  and  arch  beine  -i  hrielr  and  e,1i  T.by.r.biob  tlu'y  might  be  repaired  and  cleaned,  and  it  was  calculated 

elevated  t°  ProPose^  the  means  of  paying  for  it,  and  noticed  the  ercat  benefit  wl  •  ,hU  ^  111  ^^"'kness.  Tlie  letter  also  replied  to  some  objections  which  had 

b  Gen/?8  0  l>  e^lty  ’  PPeciil,,-v  at  the  great  cross  formed  bv  Cornhill  BishoDs^ate  street*'/’ miK  ribe  <F1jved  f'roni  larSe  public  tanks  erected  in  the  principal  and  most 
l  xh” earTier  "  <JaZlne'  November  1785,  vol.  lv.  part  ii.  pi  485.  ’  P  S  '-treet>  Grace  Chai'th  Street  and  Leadenhall  Street. 

T*/e inscrfoBons0^!^1086 roonmnei^11  rnttieed^y  S^low^as'havin^bee ^ del'aced  "^for^ hi^H8'116^  Z  W‘lki,13on’s  MSS’  which  furnish  the  accurate  names  and 
Church  are  aim  t*  names  some  ot  the  later  tombs  are  from  Strype’s  Stows  Surreu  of  I  /  '  as  well  as  the  particulars  of  several  altogether  unrecorded  by  him. 

, baned  ™°S‘,e,,,,ke  yfl:om  the  series  of  monumental  Plates  eng  aven  or  jfr  WnVLm’  iml'  ,  '•  b,°°k  1  '  chaP'  viii  PP-  140  :  but  those  erected  in  the  present 
>'  t-alled  by  Stow  Nicholas  Pricot.  6  en  ,or  ivlr'  M  llkl”son  s  intended  history  of  St.  Peter  upon  Cornhill 

'  Stow  unaci . .  ...  * 


^  O  .  r  —  *  *,vl/r.  •  •/  ul  *  vv-j  upuii  C/Ul  1  i 

*  8  “rutted  Manhall  b/Stow,  and  dated  1503.  v. 


year  1298;”  whereas  his  will  is  dated 
h  M.sjirinted  Law  in  Stow. 
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a  chevron  ermine  between  3  wyvern<iL2ndd°Mt,TfcS“i'mSteIlbft™l!,3T«o“VdsMSs  dyeii 2Glh  ,a“'  Ann<>  n°m-  1199  ”  Arm. impaled,  let  coal 

Spin'ke^Drjfppr  “‘Cdon  f  wh“™4  9th  ^ZtTe  DrS.'  SI™”,'  w!  p®  *9*  A"”«  D™-  1000:”—“  Pray  for  ito  Sonl  of  William 

London,  and  Merchant  of  the  Staple  of  Calais  •  (and  oO  Marp-aretanH  I  ilia  v,*  °*n  ^  '  ft  ra^  j?r  Soul  of  Henrv  Ade,  Citizen  and  Grocer  of 

his  wives.  Richard  dyed  1521  — Agnes-  Reed  dauo-hter  and  heirea  f  r-  i  a  r"6  a  nr"  an<?  ^oldsmltb  °r  London;  and  of  Elizabeth  and  Joann 
dyed  in  theSl.t  year  of  her  a 'e  on  St  Day  fsth  Or.  w  a'  Rf>"d,  R“d  “f  ?»"•'«">«  Merchant  of  the  Staple  of  Calais.  Aene, 

.  it  T_  ll.  .  17-  /•  -r  ^ 


“  In  the  Yeere  of  Jesus  Christ’s  Incarnation 

One  Thousand,  Five  Hundred,  Forty,  and  Foure  ; 
The  Twenty-Two  Day  of  April  by  just  computation, 
In  this  place  was  buried  with  great  honour  ; — 
Which  proved  a  man  meet  to  bee  a  Governour 
For  the  Commwealth  of  this  high  and  famous  Citie : 
Which  departed  not  with  finding-  great  calamity, 

And  pray  we  to  God  to  grant  his  Soule  mercy. 


O  London,  if  thou  looke  to  the  Lacedemonies, 

There  to  finde  Lyeurgus,  that  noble  and  kinde  king; 

Or  if  thou  seeke  for  Ciceroe’s  men  of  most  prize, 

Or  if  thou  apply  thee  to  have  the  whole  desiring 
Of  Amphyon,  Orpheus,  or  of  Maecenas,  demeaning 
Seeke  no  farther  to  finde,  for  here  hee  is  buried 

Which  had  all  their  properties  for  London’s  good  ordering; 

Bee  wee  then  of  his  honourable  degree  well  conceiving, 

.  ,,  ,  ,  ,  „  For  his  acts  for  ever  be  registred  in  London’s  meaning.” 

“  Here  nnder  lieth  buried  William  Messeof  this  Citie, 

Vi  hilst  lie  lived  free  of  the  Grocers’  Company  ; 

And  Julian  his  wife  to  whom  24  yeres  married  was  he. 

By  whom  God  sent  him  Five  Sonnes  and  Daughters  Three. 

_ . .  And  to  God’s  will  his  heart  was  alwaies  bent. 

So  did  his  death  shew  a  life  well  spent ; 

Here  is  this  written  that  other  may  remember 

His  godly  depariure  from  this  world  the  26th  of  September.” 

tH‘<  SSoSia7„hn  rler’t  tTdy  ^  Mr‘  ^lerman  Wa!tbal’s  also  laid  !  no  memorial  yet  made  for  him  beside  bis  funerall-banners 

MONUMENTS  AND  INSCRIPTIONS  IN  THE  PRESENT  CHURCH  OF  SK  PETER  UPON  CORNHILL:  FINISHED,  A.D.  1681. 

^Jhito££a5r 

daughters  ;  all  which,  excepting  two  daughters,  lie  here  interred  :  who  shall  rise  again  and  live  for  eve^tnno  Dorn  ’  I6sT  Th  sPurcl"^^  'T  •  “S?  Se»eU 
March  1691,  with  two  sonvof  hi.  nephew,  Robert  Fowler,  of  th'i.  Par'if,  who'layed  hi.slon.  ,  ‘l!  Robert^  died »!lS"iim"Sd  Robert  Fowler, 

winged  skulls,  and  cherubim,  to  Jonathan,  son  of  Isaac  Gale.  biq.  of  St.  Elizabeth,' Jamaic^’  d ^^ToctoberSrd  1736  Age  Ml  deCorated  fwlth  draPery, 

and  to  Isaac,  son  of  Jbhn  Gale,  Esq.  of  Vere,  in  the  same  island,  died  November  12th,  1741  iu’his  S  t  aS  hT  S  7°w-yS  5 

Arg.  as  many  lions  heads  erased  Gu  —  In  th*  CUnm^l  e,  S'i  7  a  i  1 1  .  V  111  i11 ,/  11  year.  Armsanove,  \ z.  on  a  iesse  between  3  saltires, 

24th 1698' ^aged  25  al8nq.'h7  t  wile  Martha  Graves  ;  she  was  married  to  Roger  Burroughs,  Citizen  of  London,  and  deceased  without issue January 

Mark  25th  1707  ^  hi  fifiO  abov™pd  ^anns,  fourth  son  of  Sir  Robert  Brerewood,  of  Cheshire,  and  divers  years  an  inhabited  of  this  Parish  died 

Crest  on  a  wreath  a  tower  Or  with  flames  ,  uf'  A  ?  a  tlrcl<:  abnve  ImPaled-  lst  c°at  Parted  per  pale  Or  and  Sa.  2nd  coat  defaced. 

their  children  -  it  is  Iiprrf«l»r?f  i  i  *  V™  °  M  Edward  Searle,,  of  this  Parish,  merchant,  who  died  the  17th  day  of  March,  1713,  and  also  four  of 

“  October  the  29th  1734  Died  John^I  ord^iT1  "Vr  n  re,!n0ved;  ’~~°n  _^e  V  cement  in  front  of  the  Altar  wit  Inn  the  rails,  on  a  small  square  slab, 
white  n larble t  n  G b  W  rh  ’  Bishop  of  Carl.le ;’  namely,  Dr.  Waugh,  Rector  of  this Church.-/n  the  North  Aisle.. .  An  oval  mural  tablet  of 

15th,  1752  ao-ed  72  •  also  Martha’  FHzketh F a ^  ”lhabltall^of  thls  ^ardJ  died  January  3rd,  1763,  in  his  89th  year  :  also  Martha,  his  wife,  died  November 
Dious  hplnverl  nnrl’onio  ,'e  +•  n’/i  ab(  tb, -and  Mary,  tlieir  daughters,  who  died  young  :  a  slab  with  a  Latin  inscription  to  Mrs.  Emma  Sanderson,  the 

7  ’  1  e  0  ^r*  R°kert  Sanderson,  Citizen  of  London,  who  after  twenty  years  of  weary  widowhood  deceased  August  3rd,  1705. 

11  Ipsisque  Denuo  in  loco  connupta 
Sunt  hie  etiam  sua  prae.,  ia  Laudi.” 


this  Par!i4.0'’khicli1^  P‘,  37'2-unac(,<duntab,y  observes  of  this  monument  that  it  was  '‘erected  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  James  Buck,  Rector  oj 

probably  as’Lecturer,1  or  Curated >r  Drli'^Beve’ridg^'who  wTs^Rec^or^of  Stfpe^er’s^n'th^ime'o^ Div  Budfs".  '16  W3S  *  ^  ^  -ant  of  this  Church^ 

of  Maior  Rose1"'®  JaTaiea ‘itk  iCburch  frofm  tl‘p  sarr‘e  Island,  is  mentioned  in  the  London  Post  of  Monday,  Nov.  20th  to  23rd  1724.  N.S.  “  Lust  Friday  night  the  corpse 

.h,siE,s*^:^i'h'"  shsk?  in  “>■  “  >—  «*.  **  «—'<■ 
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who  ordered  by  her  will  this  stone  tube  laid:” — Walter  Tredwav,  died  August  24th,  1710;  Samuel  Tredway, 


Tn  the  Centre  Aisle _ William  Hinton,  Citizen  and  Ironmonger  of  London,  died  September  16th,  1689,  aped  73 ;  and  Elizabeth  Chewning,  liis  first 

wife  died  February  15th’,  1072,  aged  51,  by  whom  he  had  6  sons  and  two  daughters  ;  also  of  Rebecea_Leman,  his  second  wife1  by  whom  he  had  no  issue, 
who  died  November  26th,  1692,  aged  50,  “  wl 
di 

‘29  ih, 

of  William  AngelTof Cornhill,  died  August  22nd,  1795,  aged  61  ;  George,  their  son,  died  February  1st,  1803,  aged  30  ;  Elizabeth  Lees  their  grand¬ 
daughter  died  October  2nd,  1804,  aged  5  years  and  8  months  ;  also  the  above  William  Angell,  died  January  5th,  1815,  in  his  82nd  year:  a  slab  to  William 
sou  of  W.  S.  Angell,  born  2nd  March,  1796,  died  2nd  February.  1801  ;  and  Sarah  Angell,  born  I Oth  September,  1803,  died  28th  September  1807. 

There  are  also  the  following  inscriptions  in  various  parts  of  this  building. — “  4  of  Sr.  J.  B.  childeren  buried  here:” — “Mr.,..  Matthew  Beck,  died 

.fan. ..  1720.  aged  3  weeks  3  days  Mrs.  Martha  Drafgale,  died  June  4th,  1738,  aged 60:  —  Mrs.  Mary  Jones,  died  18th  March,  1769,  aged  55:  Mr. 

John  Jones,  died  September  30th,  1772,  aged  56  :— Henry  Callender,  late  of  Cornhill,  London,  Esq.  died  December  3rd,  1807,  in  his6lst  year;  Ellen, 
daughter  of  John  and  Ellen  Vardon,  of  this  Parish,  died  March  6th,  1804, aged  10;  also  of  Henry,  Mariana,  John,  Hugh  Janies,  and  Mary  Ann, who  died 
in  their  infancy  ;  also  of  Edward  son  of  the  above,  died  October  9th,  1808,  aged  5  years  and  10  months  :  also  of  Frances  Wood,  sister  of  the  above  Ellen 
Vardon,  died  October  11th,  1808,  aged  52;  also  the  above  John  Vardon,  died  February  22nd,  1809,  aged  54. 

In  the  Church  Yai  d.— Robert  Rowland,  Clothier,  of  Strowd  in  the  County  of  Gloucester,  died  September  4th,  1690. 

“  My  dearest  lone  ’tis  but  a  time 
Before  my  dust  shall  mix  with  thine. 

And  then  our  soules  in  bliss  shall  twine  :— 

I  come  my  dearest  loue  as  I  haue  said, 

Happy  and  my  bones . are  laid.  171..** 

A  large  and  handsome  altar-tomb  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  Churchyard,  removed  in  consequence  of  decay  in  1831,  after  advertisement  to  any  of  the 
tamilv  remaining  to  repair  it;  Mrs.  Mary  Jones,  daughter  of  M  r.  Thomas  and  Mrs.  Mary  Jones,  formerly  inhabitants  of  this  Parish,  died  July  27th,  1738, 
aged’38:— Near  the  same  an  ornamented  headstone  to  John  Butler,  Parish  Clerk,  died  Ncvember6th,  1768  : — William  Avery,  died  April  2nd,  1772,  aged 

44;  also  Susannah,  his  w  fe,  died  November  27th,  1774,  aged  37  ;  also  Esther  his  daughter  by  a  former  marriage,  died  May  25th,  1787,  aged  28  ; _ Henry 

Thomas  Avery,  late  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  died  May  16th,  1797,  aged  64  ;  also  Elizabeth  his  relict,  died  August  27th,  1798,  aged  56: — On  the  western 
side  of  the  Churchyard. — Thomas  Day,  died  January  1 3th,  1805,  in  his  61st  year;  also  Rachel  Price  his  widow  ;  also  Catherine  Day,  died  April 26th,  1806, 

aged  4  years  and  7  months  ;  also  William  Day,  died  September  28'h,  1810,  aged  7  years  and  2  months,  children  of  William  and  Catherine  Day. _ On 

Tablets  against  the  Wall  of  the  Church ,  outside,  West  of  the  door.—  t  ho  mas  Atkinson,  died  March  8th,  1816,  aged  48:  also  Sarah,  James,  and  William  his 
children  : — Henry  Parry,  died  February  16th,  1822,  aged  43. — On  Tablets  against  the  wall  of  the  Church ,  east  of  the  door. — Mrs.  Mary  Gould  died 
January  1st,  181 1 ,  aged  67  ;  also  William  Gould,  her  husband,  died  January  5th,  1833,  aged 89;  also  Sarah-Elizabeth,  their  daughter,  died  June  4th/ 1827, 
aged  68  ;  also  Anne-Lydia,  their  daughter,  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hobson,  of  Grafton  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  died  January  26th,  1827,  aged  53  :— Mrs! 
Sarah  Peacock,  wife  of  Christopher  John  Peacock,  of  this  Parish,  died  December  1st,  1813,  aged  71  ;  also  the  above  Christopher  John  Peacock,  died 
September  9th,  1815,  aged  78  ;  also  Elizabeth  Cork,  their  daughter,  died  22nd  February,  1833,  aged  67  : — James  William  Jefteriss,  died  April  12th  ’l8°l 
aged  45.  '  ’  ’ 

GIFTS  AND  CHARITIES  OF  THE  PARISH  OF  ST.  PETER  UPON  CORNHILL.* 

Laurence  Thompson,  of  London,  Draper,  who  was  buried  in  this  Church,  by  his  will  dated  in  1601,  gave  20 l. 
for  the  preaching  of  five  sermons  annually,  until  the  sum  were  expended  ;  which  were  ali  delivered  by  Dr.^Ashbold, 
the  Rector;  he  also  gave  100/.  in  trust  to  the  Draper’s  Company,  to  allow  5l.  as  the  yearly  interest  to  the  Poor 
of  this  Parish  in  bread,  and  sea-coal  or  charcoal  against  Christmas,  for  ever;  namely,  21.  12 s.  in  wheaten 
biead,  by  12 d.  every  Sunday,  and  21.  8 s.  in  the  latter.  And  his  will  was  that  the  poor  should  come  to  divine 
service,  or  else  to  have  no  alms.  This  gift  is  still  distributed. 

Boniface  Tatham,  of  London,  Vintner,  who  was  buried  in  this  Parish  February  3rd,  1606,  o-ave  40s  yearly  to 
the  Parson  for  preaching  four  sermons,  for  the  term  of  the  lease  of  a  tavern  in  Cornhill  called  the  Mermaid  :  and 
thirteen  penny  loaves  to  the  poor  every  Sunday  for  the  same  period.  Expired. 

Ml].  Ivv^lliam  NV  althal,  late  of  London,  Alderman,  buried  in  this  Church  September  2nd,  1606,  gave  20/.  to 
the  I  ansh  Fund  ;  also  40  marks,  26/.  13s.  Ad.,  for  as  many  sermons  to  be  preached  in  the  same  Church  ;  and  200/. 

to  be  lent  to  ten  young  shopkeepers  and  residents  of  the  Parish,  each  providing  two  sufficient  securities,  by  20/. 

to  each,  at  the  interest  of  one  mark,  or  13s.  Ad.  yearly,  for  four  years  at  a  time  ;  the  annual  interest  of  the  whole, 
amounting  to  bl  13s.  Ad.  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  of  the  Parish  in  bread  and  charcoal.  This  gift  is  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  Vestry-books  under  the  name  of  “  the  Mark  Money.”  The  same  benefactor  also  allowed  5s. 
yearly  to  the  Churchwardens  and  Overseers  to  take  care  that  his  will  were  effectually  performed. 

Robert  Warden,  of  London,  Poulterer,  buried  in  this  Church  November  18th,  160.9,  by  his  will  dated  Juue  3rd, 

g, ,*.  °rrse„r,r  ;nt,  known  as  the  sign  of  the  Pepper-Quern,  lying  and  being  in  Bishopsgate 

h, l  rl  ’I™  ojPanSh’che  fUm  of  ff  Us'  annually, for  ever  ;  to  be  distributed  as  follows:—  21.  ]■/ .  to  the  poor  in 
lead,  by  12  d.  every  Sunday;  and  in  case  any  freeman  of  the  Poulterers’  Company  be  residing  in  the  Parish  and 

Comnanv6^ on’  Ah  Wad*0  'l^  &  TtMbleiSl]  n’i  ;  2°5'  y6arly  for  tW0  sermons’  to  be  Poached  before  the  Poulterers’ 
at  the  saSe  A I  \  Mar1ch,10th  ’  “d  *  ‘he  Clerk,  and  2s.  to  the  Sexton,  for  their  attendance 

to  51  bv  unaddition  of  1  /  '<?  f ' ^  TP  r  y  Paicl,by  tbat  Company  ;  and  since  I773  the  annuity  has  been  increased 

to  51  by  an  addition  of  1/  8s.  from  the  Company’s  funds;  of  which  1/.  2s.  are  given  to  the  minister  making-  his 

byDC ora  hill °and ' B  i s h onsTa  ^  ClerP/nd  Se*torK  The  house  devised  by  this  will  is  that  at  the  angle  formed 

by  “-and  A-  Arob>  B°°kLn4 » 

poor^/'the^a^hhm'ery’rHday  Morifing/wseeklyhfbi^every  ^*3’  gave  die  sum  of  401  to  be  paid  to  the 

warden  in CoLmans/S0”™!  *7  Ws  b'°~  <ln  1693  mat,e  in,°  two)>  t0  die  Poor  of  the  Parish,  will,  a 

him.b  ^  ’  d  6L  per  annura>  t0  be  distributed  in  bread  every  Sunday  as  a  memorial  of 


minted  ,Lom'°n's  ’''Ti-vy  at  ‘tie  la-rLTiaTvTsim^oVKOrpHnTrin  Newcoun’sZT^’  T/ L  ii',Chap’  viii'  pP-  140>  141  5  the  Presentment  delivered  into  th 

Pii v  J‘  5  5  and  the  Fwnh  Rep,,rtofthe 

is  had  for  some  time  lost  the  memory,  no  such  entry  being  found  in  the  Ledger  of  Rents  and  Gifts;  but  in  the  returns  c 
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,  Ab0“‘ ‘hf  yf r  1630  L“y  Edge  gave  21i  10...  to  the  Church  end  Parish;  namely  20Z.  to  the  weekly 

Lecture,  20 s.  to  the  poor,  6s.  8 d.  to  the  Clerk,  and  3s.  Ad  to  the  Sexton.  7 

^635  l^homas  Hinde  gave  by  his  will  dated  November  21st,  1635,  61.  per  annum  out  of  the  rent  of  the 

in°Lead en hall6^? t rpp meSSfUa^S’.and  an  calle^  Eton's  Alley,  with  the  appurtenances,  situate  altogether 
l  eadenhall  Street,  one  of  which  was  called  the  Black  Bull,  and  another  the  George  ;  of  which  5l.  were  to 

he  given  to  the  poor,  and  20s.  to  the  minister  for  preaching  a  sermon  on  the  Eve  of  every  Palm-Sunday  The  61 

arc  now  received  annually  from  the  tenant  of  the  Black  Bull  Inn;  and  the  gift  is  distributed  to  the  pot  in  bread 

perso™  y’  he  dlSCretlon  of  the  Parish-officers  ;  but  chiefly  in  small  sums  of  one  shilling  or  sixpence  to  each 

the  b1637'-  fil!,iamr  I?,Wight  by  bis  wj>!  APril  llth.  1637,  gave  U  10s.  to  the  poor  in  sea-coal,  charged  upon 

the  house  m  Leadenhall  Street,  where  Mr.  William  Trunket,  late  of  this  Parish  resided  The  building  thus  charged 

is  that  occupied  as  None  and  Co  s.  Navigation-Warehouse,  No.  107,  whence  the  rent-charge  is  regularly  paid  ;  and 

.  applied  by  the  Parish-officers  in  occasional  gifts  of  coals  or  money  to  the  poor  of  the  Parish,  distinct  from  the 
reiier  given  by  the  rates. 

thmJhffb-  ;riTaS  HT^iS  °f  LinJoln’s  Inn  gava  50L  t0  be  put  out  at  interest  or  otherwise,  as  the  Churchwardens 
ougl  t  ht,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  forever;  which  benefaction,  however,  was  not  received  until  1681,  and  then  with 

some  difficulty  The  Vestry  ordered  50* *.  yearly  to  be  paid  to  the  poor  for  ever,  out  of  the  rents  of  a  certain  messuage 
belonging  to  the  Parish,  every  St.  Thomas  s  Day  for  this  benefaction. 

a  1?^2j  Sir  Benjamin  Thorowgood,  Knight  and  Alderman,  built  three  shops  at  the  west  end  of  the  Church 

let!.  j  them  ^.P?11  f 16  P.arisI^  for  the  maintenance  of  an  organ  and  organist  to  play  in  divine  service,  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  ;  which  shops  m  1693  were  let  for  24/.  per  annum.  J 

The  Parish  is  also  possessed  of  a  charitable  fund,  consisting  of  100/.  3  per  cent,  reduced  annuities,  which,  in  a 
book  called  the  Ledger  of  Rents  and  Gifts,  is  stated  to  be  Ralph  Baldwin’s  Gift,  but  nothing  farther  could  be 
discovered  concerning  its  origin  or  the  particular  purpose  for  which  it  was  given.  The  stock  stands  in  the  names 
of  Joseph  Gough  and  James  Palmer,  who  receive  the  dividends  and  pay  them  over  to  the  Churchwardens,  by  whom 
they  are  distributed  to  the  poor  at  their  discretion.  J 

Tins  Parish  likewise  receives  a  share  of  2s.  yearly  from  a  benefaction  of  Margaret  Dane,  entrusted  by  will 
date  May,  16th,  1579,  to  the  Ironmongers  Company,  of  12,000  faggots  to  be  distributed  to  the  poorest  people  of 
the  twenty-four  W  ards  of  London,  for  ever:  in  respect  of  which  the  Deputy  of  each  Ward  receives  1/.  0s.  10d  from 
the  Company  annually,  for  distribution  in  the  respective  Wards.a 

iTllb  PlVln?  attaclled  t0  .the  Church  of  St.  Peter  upon  Cornhill  is  a  Rectory,  subject  to  the  Archdeacon  of 
London,  the  advowson  of  which  was  anciently  united  with  that  of  St.  Margaret  Patens,  Rood  Lane,  and  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Neville  of  Essex.  In  1281-82,  they  appear,  with  these  of  the  London  Churches  of  St.  Christopher 
St.  Benedict  hinch,  and  St.  Olave,  without  the  Tower,  in  a  return  of  the  possessions  of  John  de  Nevyle  :c  and  in 
1362,  the  first  two  advowsons,  with  the  Manor  of  Leadenhall,  were  conveyed  by  the  Lady  Alice,  relict  of  Sir  Huo-h 
Neville,  to  Richard  Fitz-Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey.  In  1380  another  Alice,  widow  of  Sir  John  Neville 
confnmed  the  same  property  and  presentations  to  Thomas  Cogshall,  and  others,  who  presented  Clerks  to  the 
Living  of  St,.  Peters  in  1395  and  1398  ;  but  four  years  afterwards  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  was 
patron  of  the  Church  and_  owner  of  the  Manor.  14 05  Robert  and  Margaret  Rikedon  of  Essex,  with  others 
presented  the  Rector;  and  in  1408  the  Manor  of  Leadenhall,  and  the  advowsons  of  St.  Peter’s  and  St.  Margaret 
Patens  were  conveyed  by  charter  to  Richard  Whittington  and  other  Citizens  of  London,  though  evidently  only  as 
agents  for  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty,  to  whom  the  property  was  transferred  in  1411.  Translated  copies  of  the 
comeyance-chaiters  and  letters-patent  by  which  this  was  effected,  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  Manor, 
Chapel,  and  Market,  of  Leadenhall,  contained  in  the  present  work.  The  Corporation  of  London  thus  became  the 

ration  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  upon  Cornhill,  which  it  has  ever  since  continued ;  making  the  first  presentation 

in  1  • 

RECTORS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  PETER  UPON  CORNHILL.® 


Names. 

John  Mansyn. 

Henry  Howe.  .  . 

William  Aghton,  or  Asliton 
John  Whiteby. 

Thomas  Marchant. 

John  Conesbv. 

Thomas  Gascoygne,  S.T.P 
John  Cove. 


Cause  and  Time  of  Presentation. 

Decease  of  Mansyn. — 14th  March,  .  .  1395. 

Resignation  of  Howe.— 9th  October,  .  1398. 
Resignation  of  Ashton. — 6th  December,  ,  1405. 

Decease  of  Whiteby,  16th  September,  .  1429. 
Resignation  of  Marchant. — 15th  November,  1436. 
Decease  of  Conesby. — 26th  November,  .  1440. 


Patrons. 

T.  Coggshal,  and  others. 
The  same. 

R.  Rikedon  and  others. 
Corporation  of  London. 
The  same. 

The  same. 


,  , n  a  e  onations  belonging  to  this  Parish  made  to  Parliament  under  the  Act  of  1786,  is  a  notice  of  a  sum  of6 the  benefaction  of  Thomas  Symonds,  arising  from  a  piece 

*  J"  DP.  "n.a  y1.1  ,ln5  ,fas^l  w  1,c  1  ^  ln  at  La(ly  Day  1787,  consisting  of  two  houses  ;  and  it  also  appeared  in  the  Ledger  of  Rents  and  Gifts,  that  two  houses  belone-ino' 

,°  e  ®ns  1,1  e  -Bell- Aliev,  Coleman  Street,  were  let  to  Michael  Bnrke  on  lease  for  31  years  from  Lady  Day,  1787,  at  a  rent  of  42 1.  which  premises  had  been  previouslv 
,c  '  Pei  a,lnum-  From  these  concurrent  statements  it  appears  must  probable  that  these  two  bouses  were  the  premises  left  by  the  will  of  Thomas  Symonds,  and 
oescribed  therein  as  a  house  and  garden  in  Coleman  Street,  to  which  Little  Bell  Alley  is  contiguous.  The  lease  to  Burke  having  expired  at  Lady-Day  1818,  these  houses 
ave  been  let  from  Christmas  in  that  year  at  the  rents  of  60 L  per  annum  for  each  house  ;  the  one  to  Isaac  Rogers  and  the  other  to  Charles  Blackbird,  as  tenants  from  year 
o  j  eai .  T  ie  rent  lias  been  constantly  carried  to  the  general  Church  account,  no  suspicion  being  entertained  that  it  was  appropriated  to  any  charitable  purposes. 

"  Report  concerning  Charities  :  p.  146.— Parish  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  p.  122.  b  Newconrfs  Diocess  of  London,  vol.  i.  p.522. 

c  ~'''  e"c'"r',lm  Inquisit.iones  Post  Mortem.  10  Edward  I.  No.  22.  d  Newcourt’s  Diocess  of  London,  vol.  i.  p.  523. 

e  he  ahove  list  has  been  formed  from  that  given  bv  Newcourt  in  his  Diocess  of  London ,  vol.  i.  pp.  525,  520,  drawn  up  from  the  Record-  Books  of  the  London  Registry  • 
and  completed  from  the  continuation  contained  in  }.  P.  Malcolm’s  Londinum  Ltedinivum,  vol.  iv.  pp.  572-574,  rr  vised  by  the  Vestry-books  of  the  Parish. 
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Patrons. 


Namst. 

Hugo  Damlet,  S.T.P. 

Thomas  Ashby,  S.T.P.  • 

John  Breteyn,  S.T.P.  •  • 

Simon  Green,  alias  Foderby,  A.M.a 
John  Taylor,  S.T.B.b  .  •  • 

John  Pullen,  S.T.B. 

John  Hodgkins,  S.T.P.  •  • 

John  Pullen,  restored.  . 

John  Gough,  Cl.  ... 

Richard  Porder,  Cl. 

William  Ashbold,  A.M. 

William  Ashbold,  A.M. 

William  Fairfax,  S.T.P.C  . 
Thomas  Coleman.  .  . 

William  Blachmore. 

Thomas  Hodges,  S.T.P.d 
William  Beveridge,  Cl.e 
John  Waugh. f  .... 

John  Middleton,  D.D.s . 


Cause  and  Time  of  Presentation. 

Decease  of  Cove.— 18th  August,  1447. 

Decease  of  Damlett. —  17th  May  1476.  .  • 

Decease  of  Ashby.— 10th  December,  1478  . 

Decease  of  Green.— 14th  April,  1536.  •  •  •  •  * 

Promotion  of  Taylor  to  Bishopric  of  Lincoln. — 7th  Jan.  loo'i  . 
Deprivation  of  Pullen.— 2nd  April,  1555.  ..... 

Displacing  of  Hodgkins  at  accession  of  Elizabeth,  1558 

Resignation  of  Pullen.— 15th  November,  1660 . 

Deprivation  of  Gough. — 26th  January,  1567.  ... 

Decease  of  Porder. — 7th  January  1574.  ..... 

7th  January  1590 . 

Sequestration  of  Fairfax. — 7th  May,  1644.  .... 

Decease  of  Coleman. — 20th  June,  1646.  ..... 

Ejection  of  Blackmore. — 23rd  October,  1662.  .... 

Decease  of  Hodges. — 22nd  November,  1672 . 

Promotion  of  Beveridge  to  Bishopric  of  St.  Asaph.  8tli  Nov.  1704. 
Decease  of  Bishop  Waugh.  (6th  February,)  1734 


Corporation  of  London. 

The  same. 

The  same. 

For  that  occasion  W.Butt,  M.D. 
Edw.  VI.  by  right  of  Prerogative. 
Corporation  of  London. 

The  same. 

The  same. 

The  same. 

Tl  .e  same. 

Queen  Elizabeth  for  that  occasion. 

Elected  by  the  Vestry. 

The  same,  by  order  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Plundered  Ministers. 
Corporation  of  London. 

The  same. 

The  same. 

The  same. 


»  D.D.  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  1501  :  “  He  was  afterwards,”  says  Wood,  “  several 


times  Commissary  of  the  University,  and  for  his  -merits  made  Chauntor  and 
Residentiarv”oA'hrCathedral ’Church  at  Lincoln,  and  also  prebendary  of  Bykkyleswade  or  Biggleswade,  in  the  said  Church.  He  gave  way  to  fate  27th  March,  1530,  and 
was  buried  in  the  aisle  called  the  Chantor’s-aisle,  within  the  precincts  of  the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln.”— Dr.  Blhs  adds  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  Rectory  of  All-bamts, 
Honeylane,  London,  Dec.  12th,  1494,  and  afterwards  to  other  preferments;  and  that  he  was  one  of  those  recommended  by  the  Chapter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  succeed  Smyth  in’ the  See  of  Lincoln,  but  was  not  appointed.— -Fasti  Oxonienses,  col.  8.  vol.  ii.  Athence  Oxonienses. 

b  D.D.  and  “  Master  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge;  consecrated  Bishop  of  Lincoln  June  26th,  1552;  but  refusing  to  be  present  at  a  mass  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Marv,  was  like  to  have  been  greatly  troubled,  but  that  soon  after  he  fell  sick  and  died  at  Ankerwyke.  He  was  one  of  the  persons  employed  in  compiling  the 
Litur"'v  and  Common  Braver  published  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI. ,  Ann.  1548,  being  at  that  time  Dean  of  Lincoln.”— Newcourt,  vol.  i.  p.  526.  note  f. 

c~This  divine  was  also  Vicar  of  East-Ham,  in  Essex,  Dean  of  Sion  College  in  London,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Charles  I.  “He  was  originally  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  and  came  to  the  living  of  St.  Peter,  Cornhill,  in  the  year  1626,  if  I  mistake  not.  He  is  one  of  White’s  scandalous  and  malignant  priests,  in  whose  infamous 
Century  the  causes  of  his  sequestration  are  thus  assigned  :  That  he  refused  to  admit  lecturers  into  his  house  ;  that  he  used  to  play  at  cards  on  the  sabbath-dav  ;  to  he  often 
drunk;  and  to  frequent  the  company  of  ill  women  in  a  very  suspicious  manner;  and  that  he  had  charged  the  Parliament  to  be  the  cause  of  all  the  troubles  and 
disturbances  in  the  kingdom  ;  as  also  that  he  had  neglected  his  cure,  and  supplied  it  with  scandalous  curates.  Notwithstanding  which  heavy  charges,  I  have  heard  the  late 
most  learned  and  pious  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  one  of  his  successors  in  this  living  (Dr.  William  Beveridge),  say  that  he  was  an  honest  old  gentleman.  He  was  dispossessed  of 
this  living  by  the  House  of  Commons,  about  August  1643,  at  which  time  Thomas  Coleman  was  substituted  in  his  room  by  the  same  authority.  After  his  sequestration  he 
was  plundered  and  imprisoned  in  Southwark,  in  Ely  House,  in  the  Tower,  and  on  shipboard.”— An  Attempt  towards  recovering  an  Account  of  the  Numbers  and  Sufferings 
of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  who  were  Sequestered,  harassed,  fyc.  inthe  late  times  of  the  Grand  Rebellion;  by  the  Rev.  J.  Walker,  Loud.  1714,  fol.  Part  ii. 
168.  See  also  The  First  Century  of  Scandalous  Malignant  Priests,  made  and  admitted  into  Benefices  by  the  Prelates,  in  whose  hands  the  Ordination  of  Ministers  and 
Government  of  the  Church  hath  been ;  by  John  White,  Lond.  1643,  4to.  p.  7.  no.  18. 

From  the  following  entry  on  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vol.  ii.  p.  807,  it  may  probably  be  presumed  that  the  inclination  of  the  Parish  was  against  Dr. 
Fairfax  as  a  preacher,  some  time  before  he  was  sequestered  from  the  living — “Die  Jovis,  13°  Octobris,  1642.  18°  Car.  I. — Upon  the  humble  petition  of  sundry  of  the 
Parishioners  of  St.  Peter’s,  Cornhill,  London,  this  day  read  in  the  House  of  Commons,  desiring  to  have  Mr.  Marmaduke  James,  an  orthodox  divine,  for  their  Lecturer  upon 
Sundays  in  the  afternoons,  and  that  Mr.  Edmund  Broome,  likewise  an  orthodox  divine,  may  preach  the  Lecture  upon  Thursdays  in  the  forenoon  ; — It  is  this  day  Ordered 
by  the  said  House,  that  the  said  Mr.  Marmaduke  James  shall  be  their  Lecturer  at  St.  Peter’s  aforesaid,  to  preach  every  Sunday  in  the  afternoon ;  and  it  is  also  Ordered  that 
Mr.  Edmund  Broome  shall  preach  the  Lecture  every  Thursday  in  the  forenoon  ;  And  they  hold  it  fit  that  he,” — namely  the  latter,— “  shall  have  therefore  the  stipend  that 
was  formerly  given  to  maintain  the  Lecture.  And  it  is  farther  Ordered  that  Dr.  Fairfax,  the  Parson  of  St.  Peter’s  aforesaid,  shall  permit  the  said  Mr.  Marmaduke  James 
and  the  said  Mr.  Edmund  Broome,  the  free  use  of  his  pulpit,  to  preach  the  Lectures  as  is  aforesaid,  without  any  interruption  or  hindrance  by  him,  the  said  Dr.  Fairlax,  or  by 
any,  from,  by,  or  under,  him.” — The  Edmund  Broome,  or  Brome,  mentioned  in  the  above  extract,  was  probably  the  divine  noticed  by  Palmer  as  the  ejected  minister  of 
South  Reppis,  in  Norfolk,  and  as  a  person  who  “  was  much  esteemed  for  his  learning,  gravity,  piety,  and  moderation  ;  and  was  accounted  an  excellent  preacher.  So  much 
was  he  addicted  to  his  studies,  that  he  left  the  management  of  all  his  temporal  concerns  to  his  wife.  After  he  was  ejected  he  exercised  his  ministry  in  private,  as  he  had 
opportunity,  to  his  old  parishioners  till  the  time  of  his  death  which  was  in  1667.” — Nonconformist' s  Memorial ,  vol.  ii.  p.  220. 

d  This  divine  was  of  Christ-Church  Oxford,  D.D.  Dec.  20th,  1642,  collated  to  the  Vicarageof  Kensington  in  Middlesex,  June  11th,  1641,  and  was  sometimes  apreaclier 
before  the  Long  Parliament,  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  a  Covenanter;  and  after  the  Restoration  he  was  made  Dean  of  Hereford,  on  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Croft 
to  that  Bishopric  in  1661,  and  rector  of  this  Church,  both  which  preferments  he  held  until  his  death,  about  Midsummer,  1672,  when  the  Deanery  was  filled  up.  His  printed 
works  are  the  following.  A  Glimpse  of  God’s  Glory  ;  a  Fast-Sermon  before  the  House  of  Commons,  Psal.  cxiii,  5,  6,  Sept.  28th,  1642,  4to.  :  The  Growth  and  Spreading 
°i  Heresy ;  ditto,  March  10th,  1646,  ii.  Peter  ii.  1.  1647,  4to. :  Inaccessible  Glory,  or  the  Impossibility  of  seeing  God’s  Face  whilst  we  are  in  the  Body ;  Funeral-Sermon 
tor  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne,  at  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  on  Friday,  March  30th,  1655,  Exod.  xxxiii,  20.  4to. :  Sion’s  Hallelujah,  Thanksgiving  for  the  King’s  Return,  Sermon 
belore  the  Lords  in  Westminster  Abbey,  June  28th,  1660,  Psal.  exxvi.  3.  4to. — Fasti  Oxonienses,  col.  52,  vol.  iv.  Athence  Oxonienses. — Historical  Register  and  Chronicle 
of  English  Affairs,  by  Wnite  Kennet,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Lond.  1744,  fol.  p.  190. 

*  A  celebrated  and  learned  divine  born  at  Barrow  in  Leicestershire,  of  which  his  father  and  grandfather  were  Vicars,  in  1636-37,  and  entered  of  St.John’s  College, 
am  rl  ge>-  ay  34th  1653;  where  he  became  B.A.  1656,  M.A.  1660,  and  D.D.  1679.  He  was  particularly  learned  in  the  Oriental  languages  and  very  exemplary  in  his 
it,  am  received  1  nests  Jrtlers  Jan.  31st,  1660-61  ;  about  which  time  Dr.  Sheldon,  Bishop  of  London,  collated  him  to  the  Vicarage  of  Ealing  in  Middlesex.  He  was  also 
Prebend  ot  Chiswick  in  St.  Paul  s  Cathedral,  in  1674,  Archdeacon  of  Colchester,  in  1681 ,  and  Canon  of  Canterbury,  1684;  at  which  place  Kennet  charges  him  with 
sultenng  many  dilapidations  arising  from  a  mean  spirit.  He  became  likewise  Chaplain  to  William  III.  and  Queen  Marv,  and  in  1691  he  refused  the  See  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
vacan  y  le  r  epi  natum  o  r.  T  liomas  Ken  for  not  taking  the  Oaths  ;  but  on  July  16th  1704,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  on  the  translation  of  Dr.  Hooper 
°  .  e  f‘e  w  nc  ‘  e  ui  refused,  though  Ken  was  living:  He  retained  some  of  the  above  preferments,  with  the  Prebendary  of  Chichester,  in  commendam  with  his 
T!:  dfatfh  took  P'ace  in  his  lodgings  in  the  cloisters  in  Westminster  Abbey,  March  5th,  1707-8,  and  he  was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  He  left  the  greater 

nri ioinimr  ^  f  i  -'V'  0<  le,N  "r  pinpagatiug  Christian  Knowledge,  with  bequests  to  the  Vicarage  of  Bariow  where  he  was  born,  and  the  Curacy  of  Mount-Sorrel 

Tltilitnfo  T in  °  nr  °°  f“ 'i^^io-^  foundation  of  a  Library  at  St.  Paul’s.  His  works  were  numerous  and  learned,  the  most  celebrated  being  a  treatise  Be 

o  voi_  fni  .  ’ Cnrll'-r'c  "C"  a  T)1"-1’ ■  ,.onc  V,  i  Institutionuin  Chronotogicarum,  §-c.  Lond.  1669,  4to, ;  Synodiknn,  sive  Pandeetce  SS.  Apostolorum,  fyc.  Oxon.  1672, 

Bishop  lleverid^S  works  rml  HcctesicB  mndicatus  et  illustratus ;  Lond.  1679,  4to.  ;  The  Church  Catechism  Explained;  Lond.  1704,  4to.  The  following  are 

ptZ  /F™/  r  • '  -razrSe  by,  hi?  exe('utor  Mp-  GreK°ry-  Private  Thoughts  on  Religion,  written  about  the  age  of  23  ;  The  great  advantage  of 

subjects  WU8  8vo  t!|q  •  TlmnmuilwJn'.  with  Ejaculations,  Prayers,  ftc.  —  both  very  frequently  reprinted  in  8vo.  and  12mo.  — 150  Sermons  and  Discourses  on  various 
on  the  New  Version  1710  *evn  lesa"rus  le0  0QWM>  or  a  complete  System  of  Divinity ;  1711,  8vo.  4  vols.:  A  Defence  of  the  Metrical  Book  of  Psalms,  with  Observations 
memorial  of  this  Rictor  °f.theXXXIX.  Articles,  Lond.  1710,  1716,  fol.  In  the  centre  of  the  lower  eastern  windows  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  is  a 

on  a  compartment  beneath  -  all  rnnt-ii  "S,arrI!!  Piuntet  &'ass  in  an  ornamented  shield  impaled  with  the  coat  of  his  See  and  surmounted  by  a  mitre,  with  the  date  of  1704 
escallop-shells,  Sa.  for  the  name  of  BeridgeTorBMeridge.  ArmS'  ^  C°at’  S“’  *  Cr°S‘er  ^  ^  3alt‘re’  °r’  f°r  St’  AsapU  :  2nd  COat’  Arg’  a  8altire  enSrailed  between  four 

Carlisle  with  the  date'oTl^^hpn^nth'0!"6!! ^  Ppe®ed*nS  note  >3  also  preserved  in  the  same  window  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  for  the  Rector  Dr.  Waugh,  as  Bishop  of 
nameof  Waffe or Waffof Cornwall  &rmS  COa\  Arg.'  on  a  cross  Sa’  a  mitre  Celled  Or,  for  Carlisle  ;  2nd  coat,  Arg.  on  a  chevron  Gu.  3  bezants,  for  the 

pavement  of  the  altar  in  front  within  the  ra'ik  "'ip'h'h  °  *the  BlshoP.is  c°ntained  in  a  small  square  stone  inscribed  with  his  name  and  the  date  of  his  death,  placed  in  the 
history  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  with  h  fW  -i  *  f  1  • le  Pieces  of painted  glass  and  this  stone,  were  engraven  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  in  the  series  of  plates  intended  for  his 
OxfoS,  ChaplMn  to  Lord  GuilforJ  and  nZqfri  "f" ° Xhe  Carlisle  as  Parson-Commtndator/  Dr.  Waugh  was  sometime  Fellow  of  the  Queen’s  College 

of  St.  Peter’s  °"  ^tober  13th,  1723,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  when  he  obtained  a  license  to  hold  the  living 

.  C0",memlam  for  but  he  died  Rector  of  the  Church  October  29th,  1734,  aged  78,  and  was  buried  in  the  Rector’s  vault  there  before  the  altar.  His 

xiii.  \7.  1705,  4to. ;  The  Duty  of  Apprentices  and  Servants,  Psal.  xxvii.  10.  1713,4to.;  Public 
^Pcter  s  after  a  repair,  Oct,  18th,  1713,  4to  ;  Reformation  of  Manners,  on  Spitul  Wednesday; 
the.  l^lection  of  a  Lord  Mayor ;  Rom.  xii.  17.  1715,  8vo.  Assize  Sermon  against  Revenge; 
On  the  Propagation  of  the  Gomel  -  i  Vet^  hi* "fo  °aI  1Neiiein*  1V*  1  V  1717  ’  4tcS  Serm°n  before  the  House  of  Commons,  Jan.  30th,  on  F.celes.  viii.  14.  1710,  4u>.; 

sir  r  ur  » iSC;  :.ev“e4oo“ or  L'”di-  3o,h-  ■  > 2  «*“  *•»-  •» 

he  returned  HU  CollfS^.  Oxford,  aurl  Lecturer  of  St.  Bride’s.  '  ’ 

humble  thanks  f,r  ti  *-r  11 1(>  the  Corporation  in  the  following  words. — 1 
nu mote  thanks,  for  the  signal  favour  you  have  done  me 
many  accounts,  but  most  of  all  so 


At.  the  time  he  was  elected  to  the  living  of  St.  Peter’s  it  was  estimated  at  3007.  per  annum,  and 
.  .  y  01  (  a layor  and  Gentlemen.  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  returning  you  my  sincere  and 

-  „  as  being  conveved  to ' rnV‘)  J”  naminat‘"S  me  to  tke  Rectory  of  St.  Peter's  in  Cornhill :  a  preferment  very  acceptable  to  me  upon 

me  unsolicited,  when  I  was  pr0Videntiallv°detained  Vr  a  ,  ^  '  ,  i“nd8  a!.confer  honour  wherever  they  bestow  a  gift.  Your  .forming  so  effectual  an  interest  for 

cannot  but  reflect  on  my  h„eP  calami^  tG  8°1,C'  ’ ha8  d°“b'ed  'be  kindness  on  your  part  and  the  obligation  on  mine.  And  here  I 

of  you.  a  aervipp  n,hi,i.  ; _ _ _ ,  .-.  '■"‘?essh  both  with  grief  and  pleasure  :  with  grief,  because  " 


you,  a  service  which  inclination  called  for 


well  i  ° — ’  T - ^  ^  prevented  my  personal  address  in  due  time  to  all  and  each 

^ ,  w  i  p  easuic,  because,  instead  of  turning  to  my  prejudice,  through  your  generous  goodness  it  has 
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Cause  and  Time  of  Presentation.  Patrons. 

Decease  of  Dr.  Middleton.— 30th  March,  1744.  .  .  .  Corporation  of  London. 

.  Decease  of  Dr.  Thomas.— 6th  June,  1797.  .  .  .  The  same. 

.  Decease  of  Roberts.— 28th  October,  1824.  .  .  .  The  same. 

>  With,  respect  to  the  glebe  attached  to  this  Rectory,  it  has  been  already  stated  that  in  the  reigns  of  Mary  and 
Elizabeth  it  included  two  messuages  abutting  on  the  parsonage-house  on  the  south,  and  on  the  King’s  High-Street 
on  the  noith  ;  which  weie  let  by  the  Rector  for  36  years  for  the  annual  rent  of  4/.,  by  confirmation  from  the 
Mayor  and  Commonalty  and  the  Bishop  of  London.  In  1636  the  yearly  profits  of  the  living  consisted  of  the 
following  : — d 


John  Thomas,  D.D.a 
Thomas  Roberts,  A.M. 
John  Page  Wood,  L.L.B.C 


Tytbes,  - 

Casualties, 

Glebe  ... 

For  2  Sermons  yearly. 

For  7  Do.  for  20  years  to  come, 


99.  18.  — 

16.  16.  8. 

46. - 

1. - 

4. - 

- 67.  14.  18. 


The  Charges  of  the  Church. 
First  Fruits,  .... 

Tenths,  .... 

Bishop’s  Procuration,  ... 

Archdeacon’s  Do.  - 


39.  5.  7} 
3.  18.  6f 
—  10.  — 
—  6.  8. 


44.  —  10} 


Upon  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  after  the  Fire  of  London,  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  re-edification 
of  the  City6  ordered  that  this  Parish  should  “  continue  as  it  was,”  without  any  other  being  annexed  to  it;  in  com¬ 
pensation  of  which  another  Act  directed  that  instead  of  uncertain  tythes  a  fixed  stipend  oi  110/.  yearly  should  be 
paid  to  the  incumbent/— The  value  of  the  glebe  of  St.  Peter’s  Rectory  after  the  Fire,  is  stated  in  a  Presentment 
of  the  property  and  charities  belonging  to  it  delivered  into  the  Registry  of  the  Bishop  of  London  in  the  Parochial 
Visitation  of  1693,  an  abstract  of  which  is  printed  by  Newcourt  and  Strype/  It  is  there  stated  that  the  Parsonage- 
house  having  been  burned,  the  ground  whereon  it  stood,  “  was  let  out  by  Dr.  Hodges,  then  Rector,  to  Samuel 
Purchas,  by  indenture  dated  August  23rd,  1670,  for  40  years  at  the  rent' of  15/.  per  annum.  It  lies  at  the  west 
end  of  the  Church  and  Churchyard  in  St.  Peter’s  Alley,  in  length  70  feet  from  south  to  north.  There  are  now 
(1708)  standing  on  it  a  barber’s  shop,  with  a  door  and  passage  into  another  man’s  house  behind  ;  a  coffee-house 
with  a  little  yard,  and  a  bakehouse  and  two  warehouses  running  along  the  back  of  the  Mebe-houses.  The  rent 
of  15/.  per  annum  reserved  upon  this  lease  was  parted  with  by  Dr.  Beveridge,  the  present  Rector  (170S),  upon 
condition  that  the  Parish  would  make  it  up  so  much  as  would  purchase  the  lease  of  the  house  where  he  now 
dwells ;  which  being  accordingly  done,  the  lease  of  the  said  house,  which  is  in  Corbett’s  Court,  was  assigned  over 
by  Mr.  Purchas,  aforesaid,  in  whose  hands  it  was,  to  Mr.  Hinton,  Mr.  Bendy,  and  Mr.  Trunkes,  late  of  this  Parish, 
in  trust  for  the  Parson  of  St.  Peter’s  and  his  successors,  by  a  deed  dated  February  8th,  1675,  for  the  term  of 
40  years,  commencing  from  Michaelmas  I674,  for  a  pepper-corn  a  year.  As  to  the  glebe  belonging  to  this  par¬ 
sonage,  the  said  Dr.  Hodges,  in  April  1663,  did  by  one  lease  let  out  a  parcel  of  this  glebe,  known  °by°the  sign  of 
the  Plough  to  the  aforesaid  Samuel  Purchas  for  21  years,  at  30/.  per  annum  rent.  And  by  another  lease  Sf  the 
same  date,  another  parcel  of  this  glebe,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cross  Keys,  to  Thomas  Laycock,  for  the  like 
number  of  years,  for  50/.  per  annum  rent:  both  which  were  confirmed  by  the  Patrons,  and  the  Bishop.  But 
since  the  Fire  of  London,  as  appears  by  the  said  presentment,  the  glebe  consists  in  three  houses  adjoining  to  the 
north-west  end  of  the  Church,  wherein  Mr.  Elford,  Mr.  Dalton,  and  Mr.  Overton,  now  dwell;  the  ground  of 
which  houses  was  also  leased  out  by  the  said  Dr.  Hodges  to  the  said  Samuel  Purchas,  by  indenture  dated  May 
18th,  1668,  for  the  term  of  56  years  from  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation  before,  according  to  a  decree  of  the 
Judges  of  Clifford’s  Inn  at  the  old  rent  of  50/.  per  annum.  Which  lease  is  now  come  into  the  hands  of  Thomas 
Dalton,  dwelling  in  one  of  the  said  houses,  who  consequently  pays  the  reserved  rent  of  50/.  per  annum,  at  the  four 
usual  feasts.”— The  property  of  this  Parish  may  be  yet  farther  illustrated  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Church¬ 
warden’s  Account  for  1727,  given  by  Maitland/ 


Payments  as  opposite 
Edward  Bently  received 


375.  18.  6. 
331.  7.  7. 


Paid  on  account  of  the  Church  -  181.13.  1. 

Do.  of  the  Poor  -  -  -  -  194.  0.  5. 


Balance  due  to  the  Churchwarden 


44.  10.  11. 


375.  18.6. 


turned  to  my  glory.  Gentlemen,  words  cannot,  express  the  sentiments  of  my  heart :  permit  me  therefore  to  refer  you  to  a  more  solid  proof  of  my  gratitude  and  respect,  I 
mean  my  future  conduct :  the  whole  tendency  of  which  shall  be,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  promote,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  in  my  spiritual  capacity,  'the  pure  and  undefiled 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  through  whom  alone  we  can  be  saved  ;  in  my  civil  capacity,  the  true  interest  of  my  King  and  Country  and  the  peace  of  this  renowned  City  :  so 
doing,  I  humbly  conceive,  I  shall  bpst  discharge  my  vast  obligations  to  this  honourable  Court.  Not  long  since,  at  the  appointment  of  an  honourable  member  of  that  bench 
of  Aldermen,  good  and  great  in  every  view,  I  was  gratified  with  a  temporary  relation  to  this  ample  City,  as  Chaplain  to  Sir  Francis  Child  when  Lord  Mayor;  but  hence¬ 
forward,  and  from  this  memorable  day,  I  shall  proudly  deem  myself  her  adopted  son,  devoted  to  her  for  ever  ;  and  shall  strive  to  keep  pace  with  the  warmest  of  her  children 
in  zeal  for  her  liberty  and  welfare,  beseeching  the  Almighty  that  no  weapon  formed  againsther  may  ever  prosper.’’ — Dr.  Middleton  preached  at  St.  Peter’s  for  the  first 
time  on  Sunday  Dec.  22nd,  1734,  from  Psalm  Iviii.  2,  to  a  congregation  which  crowded  the  pews  by  9  o’clock  in  the  morning;  but  his  printed  discourses  are  The  Duty 
and  Excellence  of  Thanksgiving ;  Psal.  cvi.  48.  Lond.  1  /30,  4to.:  and  A  Good  Magistrate  a  Public  Blessing,  Prov.  xxix,  2.  preached  at  the  election  of  a  Lord  Mayor  ; 
Lond.  1732.  J.  P.  Malcolm’s  Londinum  Redivivurn,  vol.  iv.  pp.  573,  574.  In  the  same  place  it  is  also  stated  that  in  1737  he  received  the  living  of  Busliey  in  Hertford¬ 
shire,  by  the  patronage  of  Samuel  and  Catherine  Ibbetson,  also  worth  300/.  per  annum ;  but  this  will  be  found  erroneous  by  a  reference  to  the  list  of  Rectors  there  in  the 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Hertford  by  Robert  Clutterbuck,  Esq.  vol.  i.  Lond.  1815,  fol.  p.341. — The  date  which  is  attached  to  the  name  of  this  Rector  in 
the  abovelist,  is  that  of  its  first  entry  on  the  books  of  the  Vestry. 

3  In  1 737  he  was  presented  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  East  Moulsey  in  Surrey,  by  Mr.  Comer,  Vicarof  Kingston  ;  and  he  died  there  in  his  89th  year,  Jan.  20th,  1797. 
Gentleman  s  Magazine,  Feb.  1797,  vol.  Ixvii.  part  i.  p.  166.  In  the  same  place  it  is  unaccountably  stated  that  “  the  patronage  of  St.  Peter’s  is  in  dispute  between  the  Court 
of  Aldermen  and  the  Court  of  Common  Council.’’ 

b  Also  Vicar  of  Tottenham,  to  which  living  he  was  presented  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  in  1798.  He  died  about  August  1824,  aged  74. 

e  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council. 

d  Newcourt’s  Viocessof  London,  vol.  i.  pp.  523,  525.  e  Aet  22nd  Charles  II.,  1670,  cap.  xi.  Sect,  lxiii. 

f  “  An  Aet  for  the  better  settlement  of  the  Parsons,  Vicars,  and  Curates,  in  the  Parishes  of  the  City  of  London,  burned  by  the  late  dreadful  fire  there  •” — 22nd  and 
23rd  Charles  II.,  1670,  cap.  xv.  sect.  ii. article  15. — 

s  Newcourt  s  Diocess  of  London,  vol.  i.  pp.  524,  525,  from  the  Register-Books  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  marked  Laud,  foL 
136, 138. — Strype’s  Stow’s  Survey  of  London,  Voi.  I.  book  ii.  chap.  viii.  p.  141, 

*>  History  of  Londonby  William  Maitland,  Lond.  1739.  fol. p.  498. 
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account  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor 


Jasper  Waters,  &e.  received 
Paid  on  account  of  the  Poor 

Balance  to  the  Parish 

Paid  for  the  poor  in  both  Accounts 


376.  4.  TO. 
373.  13.  10. 


2.  11.  — 


567.  19.  3. 


The  boundaries  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Peter  upon  Cornhill  are  as  follow.— On  the  north  side  of  Cornhill  to  No. 
7°  where  the  plate  is  dated  1821  ;  and  to  No.  49  on  the  south :  on  the  western  side  of  Bishopsg ate- Street  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  London  Tavern,  where  the  plate  is  dated  1774  ;  and  to  No.  7  on  the  east :  on  the  north 
side  of  Leadenhall  Street  to  No.  45  ;  and  on  the  south  to  No.  11,  the  house  formerly  Mr.  Woodmason’s,  adjoin- 
ino-  a  passao-e  leading  into  the  Skin  Market  of  Leadenhall  ;  the  plate  of  which  is  dated  1785,  when  that  house  was 
rebuilt  •  on&the  eastern  side  of  Grace- Church- Street  to  No.  83,  two  houses  distant  from  the  Spread  Eagle  Inn  ; 
and  on  the  western  side  to  No.  11,  where  the  plate  is  dated  1803.  “It  takes  in,”  says  the  Survey  of  London 
by  the  Company  of  Parish  Clerks ,  1732,  12mo.  page  127,  “all  Leadenhall  Market,  excepting  the  Herb  Market;  also 
Token-house  Yard  and  Paved  Alley,  also  Queen  Street,  leading  into  Lime-Street,  with  all  other  alleys,  courts,  &c. 
within  this  compass.”®  At  this  time  the  number  of  houses  contained  in  the  Parish  was  171,  but  this  has  been 
considerably  reduced  by  the  improvements  in  Leadenhall  Market,  and  the  extension  of  the  East  India  House  on 
the  western  side.  In  the  Population  Report  of  1811  the  number  of  inhabited  dwellings  was  only  131,  and  4  unin¬ 
habited  ;  and  the  whole  now  amount  to  about  127.  The  population  of  the  Parish  in  1801,  was  1003  ;  in  1811, 
860;  in  1821,  731  ;  and  in  1831,  729  ;  the  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  in  it  in  April  1815,  amounted, 
however,  to  13,204Z.  More  than  half  the  houses  in  the  Parish  were  destroyed  and  damaged  in  the  terrific  fire 
which  began  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  November  7th,  1765,  at  the  dwelling  of  William  Rutland,  Peruke- 
maker,  the  second  house  on  the  eastern  side  of  Bishopsgate-Street  Within  ;  of  which  a  Plan  with  a  full  account  is 
given  in  this  work. 

LIBRARY  AND  SCHOOL  OF  ST.  PETER’S  UPON  CORNHILL. 

The  authority  of  Joceline  of  Furness  is  cited  by  Stow  for  the  very  great  antiquity  of  the  Library  formerly 
belonging  to  this  Church,  the  establishment  of  which  is  attributed  to  Elvanus,  second  Archbishop  of  London ;  who 
is  also  said  to  have  converted  to  Christianity  many  Druids  learned  in  the  Pagan  law.  The  apartment  called  the 
Library,  was  most  probably  situate  at  the  western  end  of  the  building,  about  the  first  story  of  the  tower ;  or  in  an 
edifice  adjoining  to  it,  with  a  gable  end,  two  large  arched  windows,  and  an  embattled  wall  and  chimney,  rising 
above  the  roof  of  the  Church,  shewn  in  the  ancient  view  of  Cornhill,  and  the  Survey  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Martin 
Outwich  already  referred  to.  It  appears  to  have  been  certainly  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the  structure,  which 
Stow  considered  to  be  the  steeple;  and  he  adds  that  it  was  “  of  old  time  builded  of  stone,” — meaning  probably 
about  a  century  or  more  before  his  own  period  ; — “  and  of  late  repaired  with  brick  by  the  executors  of  Sir  John 
Crosby,  Alderman, b  as  his  arms  on  the  south  end  do  witness.  This  Library,”  he  continues,  “  hath  been  of  late 
time,  to  wit  within  these  fifty  years,  well  furnished  of  books,  John  Lelancl  viewed  and  commended  them  ;c  but 
now  those  books  are  gone,  and  the  place  is  occupied  by  a  schoolmaster  and  his  usher,  for  a  number  of  scholars 
learning  their  Grammar-rules,  &c.  Notwithstanding  before  that  time,  a  Grammar-school  had  been  kept  in  this 
Parish,  as  appeareth  in  the  year  1425.  I  read  that  John  Whitby  was  Rector,  and  John  Steward,  Schoolmaster 
there ;  and  in  the  25th  of  Henry  VI.  it  was  enacted  by  Parliament  that  four  Grammar-schools  in  London  should 
be  maintained  ;  namely,  in  the  Parishes  of  Allhallows  in  Thames-street,  St.  Andrew  in  Holborn,  St.  Peter  in 
Cornhill,  and  St.  Thomas  of  Acres. ”d — Such  is  the  account  of  St.  Peter’s  Library  and  School  given  by  Stow  ;  the 
following  additional  particulars  relating  to  them  are  now  for  the  first  time  printed  from  the  Vestry-books  of  the 
Parish. 


Jarman,  the 
Corn- 


that 


neenrs  in  Hio  VnQt.Ce'n"D?  y1*’ ^0lln' ,aries  on  the  eastern  side  of  Leadenhall-Market  passing  into  the  upper  part  of  Lime  Street  formerly  called  the 

Citie-Carncnter  riom  °?  rf  °  Vi  Jurc  b  la  the  year  1656 ;  stating  that  “  September  24th,  being  Wednesday,  the  Churchwarden,  five  parishioners,  and  Mr. 

hill  At  whiph  timn  thl  r  ,.aC0j’  cr  ‘’.an^  M  alter  Yonge,  Sexton, all  went  into  the  Green  Yard  in  Leadenhall,  to  view  theboundes  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Peter  upon 
Lime  Street  thrnimh  AimnYlY  30  'T  PfeeG,e  °!  bka,SS’,  wlyi[on  was  engraved  the  date  of  the  yeere  1026,  fastened  on  the  side  of  the  doore-post,  atwhich  they  enter  into 

1774  is  now  fixed'an-iinst  the  «  ^  ti  r’  1 ' eV  i°f  ®ioni9  Back  Church  beeinge  present,  saw  the  peece  of  brass  nailed  there.”  The  boundary-plate,  dated 

en  t  era 'near  W  rnirrfi  tetn3  th  p  ^  enj  waB  of  ‘he  bflongin3  to  ‘he  East  India  House,  in  the  fourth  turning  into  Leadenhall-Market  out  of  Lime  Street;  which 

eastern  end  of  the  same  nastacre  !l  'T"  ,1G,  W1l'olcIfle  Butcher  Market.  A  similar  mark  for  the  Parish  of  St.  Dionis  Back  Church  is  fixed  beside  it,  and  at  the 

eastern  end  of  the  same  passage  is  a  boundary-plate  for  the  Parish  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  Leadenhall-Street. 

buried  in  theChurcb  of  Sr  flplpn^tikl  <°  L°n<i ion  in  14/0,  the  tenth  of  Edward  IV.,  by  whom  he  was  knighted  in  the  following  year.  He  died  in  1475  and  was 
of  his  lady.  His  arms  were,  Sa.  a’chevro^hh  m’.beUveen1 3  ran^  passant  ^|^factor’  and  in  wb*cb  a  fine  a1  tar-tomb  was  erected  to  his  memory  bearing  his  effigy  with 

Londini.— Divisioues ^The'mntum  'Fr'TtiTa6'?^^''^^'01.^  kooks,  contained  in  Leland’s  Collectanea,  vol.  iii  (part  iv.)  p.  48,  relates  to  this  Library. — “  In  Bibliot 
A  These  Schools  were  established  m?  ’am  :  Lowton  9uPer  Spntentias  :  Suinma  Faventina  super  Decretas  :  Holcot  super  Duodecim  Prophetas.’’ 

the  More,  in  London  •  Maister  Gilbert  Ppr<mrPV  Q°n  ^seiltet* to.  House  of  Commons  by  u  Maistre  William  Lychefield,  Parson  of  the  Parish  Chnrehe  of  All  Hallowcn 
London  :  ’and  John  NVel  ^  °  £°lborn  saba’>  of  .aid  Citie  ;  Maister  John  Cote,  (Cove)  Person  of  Seint  Petre  in  Cornhill  of 

great  decay  of  Schools  and  Learnm"- in  T  nnrllr  ]°tV  &  Seint  Thomas  of  Acres,  and  Person  of Colchirehe  in  London.”  Their  memorial  stated  that  on  account  uf  the 
to  complain  to  the  Parliament  hit' '™rs  unprovided  for,  the  petitioners  were  “  moven  and  stirren  of  grete  devocion  aud  pitee,” 
sufficiently  lerned  in  Gramer  to  hold  and  t^i  klng s  ordinance,  that  in  each  of  tin- four  parishes  they  might  “  ordeyne,  create,  establish,  and  sett,  a  person 

were  done  by  the  advice  of  the  Ordinary  o?the aAv'i ®  'Vn®  YT  science  of  Gramer,  and  there  it  to  teche  to  all  that  will  learne.”  The  King  consented,  so  that  it 
concerning  Whitby  the  Schoolmaster  of  Sr  P  to’  . IS  10P  °f 'Canterbury.  Strype’s  Stow’s  Survey  of  London,  Vol.  I.  book  i.  chap.  xxv.  p.  162.— Stow’s  information 
Sited  on  page  7.  '  *  *  tc  s  glven  ln  the  extract  above,  was  derived  from  the  MS.  of  St.  Peter’s  Guild,  belonging  to  the  Parochial  Iteewds  already 
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1576.  September  30th.  Endeavour  to  be  made  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  to 
procure  eight  poor  boys  of  St.  Peter’s  Parish  to  be  taught  free  in  the  Grammar-school  called  the  Library  ;  the 
Parson  being  willing. 

1579-  July  19th.  Six  Children  agreed  to  by  the  Parson  ;  Master  Goffe,  the  Preacher’s  son  to  be  one:— only  12 d. 
to  be  paid  by  them  at  their  first  entrance ;  but  to  be  first  examined  by  the  Parson  as  to  whether  they  be 
entered  into  their  Accidence  perfectly,  and  can  read,  and  somewhat  write. a 

- September  27th.  Nothing  yet  concluded  about  the  Library  and  School:— an  enquiry  as  to  whether  the 

School  belonged  to  the  Parson  or  the  Parish. 

- November  8th.  Four  children  proposed  for  admission  ;  all  rich  scholars. 

1591.  February  14th.  William  Averell,  Schoolmaster,  to  be  Parish  Clerk  whenever  his  kinsman  shall  resign, 
by  the  Parson’s  consent.13 

1594.  January  30th.  The  Cloysters  under  the  School  or  Library  to  be  new  paved  with  paving  tyle. 

1611.  June  21st. - Westby  mentioned  as  Schoolmaster. 

1612.  January  10th.  The  Parish-Clerk  allowed  to  teach  school  in  the  cloisters  .-  to  quit  at  a  quarter’s  notice  if 
dislike  should  be  taken  at  him  by  the  parishioners:  to  stand  to  the  repairing  of  what  his  scholars  break  or 
spoil  in  the  cloisters. 

1622.  Sunday ,  January  12th.  The  controversy  between  Edward  Pensax,  Schoolmaster,  and  William  Fruak, 
Schoolmaster,  to  be  decided  by  the  Vestry  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  15th. 


a  These  were  also  the  ancient  conditions  upon  which  children  were  tc^ be  received  into  Dean  Colet’s  School  at  St.  Paul’s. 

b  In  the  Burial-Register  of  this  Church  appears  the  following  entry  concerning  the  above  person  written  by  his  kinsman,  the  Schoolmaster  of  St.  Peter’s.—"  1603, 
Sept.  23rd.  William  Averell,  Clarke  of  this  Parish,  dwellings  in  Corbett’s  Courte,  in  Gratious  Street.”  The  following  curious  notices  and  compositions  of  the  former  person* 
relating  to  himself  and  the  Family  of  Averell, as  connected  with  the  history  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  have  been  extracted  from  the  Vestry-Books  and  Registers. 

Burial  Register,  fol.  12  a. 

1592.  Tuesday,  Sept.  26th.  “  Matthew  Auerell,  sonne  of  William  Auerell,  Merchant-Tailor  and  Clarke  of  this  Church  ;  his  pit  in  the  west-yard  toward  the  Church-wall. 

Agpd  Yers  5.  In  the  margin  on  this  entry. 


Hunc  puerulum  quern  ego  charissimum  habui, 
olim  in  ccelesti  gaudio  me  inuenturum  esse  confido: 
postquam  ab  antro  sepulchri,  rediuiua  ejus  caro 
tanquam  nouus  Phoenix,  frumentiq ;  granurn, 
reuiuiscens  non,  tarn  a  facilitate  quam  foelicitaie  resurget. 


It  reioiees  mee  that  I  am  well  assured  that  this  little  youthe 
whom  I  held  soe  deare,  I  shall  hereafter  finde  againe  in  Heauen, 
when  his  flesh  bathe  beene  renewed  from  the  darke  cauern  of 
the  sepulchre,  like  to  some  yonge  Phoenix  ;  or  the  wheat  of  the 
graine  that  is  raised  vp  not  less  easily  than  happily. 

Inquit  G.  Auer  :  Pater.  rpiXogopyog.” 


Vestry-Book. 

1593.  Friday,  June  29th.  At  this  vestry  Mr.  Thomas  Pigot  and  Mr.  Mark  Fryar  were  chosen  to  be  Surveyors  for  the  Plague,  and  to  continue  for  28  days  following. 

Burial  Register. 

1593-4.  March.  “  AoZa  croi  Kvpis  Solid,  trot  Trogqg  In  numeros  quamuis  consumpsit  morbida  Pistit 

<biXav9pioiriag  afiaaoog  napa  Seruauit  Fominus  meq  ;  domumq  ;  meam. 

aoi.  irocqg  avt^LKaKiag  7r Xoiirog. 

In  a  thousand,  flue  hundred,  ninety,  and  three. 

The  Lord  preserued  my  house  and  mee; 

When  of  the  Pestilence  theare  died 
Full  manie  a  thousand  els  beside. 

Summe  of  this  yeare  (in  St.  Peter’s  Parish)  is  83.  Theare  dyed  in  London  in  all,  25,886.  Of  them  of  the  Plague  in  all,  15  003.a 

1594.  Wednesday,  Oct.  23rd.  "William  Ashboold,  sonne  of  Mr.  Wiliam  Ashboold,  Parson  of  this  Church,  a  toward  yong  child  and  my  scholler;  he  lieth  buried  in  the 
Cbauncell,  vnder  a  small  blewish  stone,  hard  by  the  south  dore:  whose  death  wroong  from  mee  these  stiddain  verses,  viz. 

In  mortem  Gulielmi  Ashboold. 

Fulce  caput  mi  parue  Puer,  mea  lux,  mea  vita,  .  My  sweet  and  little  Boy,  my  life,  my  ioyfull  sight, 

Patris  delicice,  turn  Genetricis  amor.  Thou  wast  thy  Father’s  earthly  ioy,  and  Mother’s  cheef  delight 

Etsi  te  subito  iam  tristiafata  tulerunt  Though  beany  destinyes  haue  taiie  thee  soone  away, 

Inuula  nunc  tibi  Mors  gaudia  multa  dabit.  Yet  enuious  Death'  shall  giue  thee  ioyes  that  neuer  shall  decay. 

Tu  mihi  discipulus  chorus  fueras,  tamen  at  nunc  Thou  wast  my  scholler  deare,  hut  henceforth  thou  shaltbee 

Chkisti  Fiscipulus postea  semper  eris.  A  scholler  of  thy  Maister  Christ  through  all  Eternitie.” 

Ibid.  fol.  19  a. 

1595.  Friday,  February  20.  "Gillian  Averell,  wife  of  William  Averell,  Merchant-Tailor  and  Clarke  of  this  Church. 

Hvjus  mulieris  virtutem,  fidem,  pudicitiam,  castitatem,  probi- 
tatem,  ceeterosq  ;  animi  doles  quibus  perpul.chre  erat  ornata, 
mihi  si  centum  essent  ora,  totidemq ;  lingue,  exprimere  nullo 
modo  possem:  Fomi  frequens  erat,  non  multiuaga:  vicinis 
amabilis  non  morosa:  viro  obsequens  atq ;  fida  :  Feo  obediens 
et  religiosa:  bene  vixit  et  bene  mortua  est ;  iamq;  omnibus 
mails  liberata,  ac  leuata,  earn  vitam  assecuta  est  qua  nihil  est 
beatius. 


This  woman  possessed  virtue,  faith,  modesty,  chastity,  honesty, 
and  other  endowments  of  the  soul,  with  which  she  was  very 
richly  adorned  :  so  that  if  I  had  an  hundred  mouths  their 
tongues  would  be  incapable  of  expressing  them  all.  She  lived 
much  at  home,  not  often  going  ahroad.  She  was  kind  and  not 
wayward  to  her  neighbours :  dutiful  and  constant  to  her  hus¬ 
band  :  and  devout  and  obedient  to  God.  She  lived  well  and 
died  happily  ;  and  henceforth  she  is  relieved  and  delivered  from 
all  the  evils  of  her  life,  and  nothing  remains  to  her  but  that 
which  is  blessed. 

Sliee  died  of  her  17th  child ;  her  pit  in  ye  west-yard  by  her  children,  at  the  right  hand  towards  the  church  wall  wheare  ye  bay  tree  stood. 

In  Yxorem  suam  Tetrastichon. 

Vxor  casta,  pudica,  viro  subjecta,fidelis,  A  faithful,  chaste,  and  duteous,  wife  thou  euer  wert  to  mee, 

Pramia  virtutis  iam  tibi  larga  manent :  And  virtue’s  bounteous  recompense  remaineth  vnto  thee ; 

Mens  tua  stelUferum  retinet  castissima  ccelum  Thy  soul  most  pure  the  starry  heauens  now  keepe  from  earthly  woe, 

Heu  mihi  quod  tecum,  non  licet  ire  viam.  Alas  for  mee  that  I  with  thee  was  not  allowed  to  goe  ! 

Vestry-book. 

1598.  May  14tli.  "  Agreed  that  William  Averell,  Clarke  of  this  Church,  so  soon  as  the  Churchwardens  have  bought  a  Book  of  Parchment,  shall  engross  and  fair  write  into 
the  same  all  Christnings,  Burials,  and  Weddings ;  and  he  to  have  for  so  doing  iiij  lib.  paid  him  by  the  Churchwardens,  and  after  for  the  continuation  of  the  same  yearly  iijs.  iiijrf. 

The  extent  and  accuracy,  the  beauty  and  ingenuity,  of  this  record  having  been  already  fully  described,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  recompense  paid  to  the  writer  was 
extremely  moderate,  even  for  the  sixteenth  century.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  amply  satisfied  William  Averell  the  Schoolmaster,  by  whom  the  manuscript  was  written 
for  his  kinsman  the  Parish  Clerk  of  the  same  name,  since  he  left  in  one  part  of  it  a  memorial  of  his  thankful  and  simple-hearted  content ;  beside  the  many  verses  written 
in  various  parts  of  it,  which  evidently  shew  the  work  to  have  been  a  labour  of  Love.  In  the  large  initial  letter  of  the  title  to  the  Burial-Register,  the  writer  has  introduced 
a  device  entitled  by  him  “  Emblema  Auereli consisting  of  a  ton,  the  ordinary  mark  for  Cornhill,  in  which  is  planted  a  tall  stem  ending  in  an  heraldic  rose ;  referring  perhaps 
both  to  the  prosperous  condition  in  which  Providence  had  placed  him  in  that  spot,  and  the  connection  of  the  flower  with  the  name  of  Averell,  or  April.  Aboutthe  centre  of 
the  stalk  is  a  square  tablet  bearing  the  letters  W.  A.,  and  in  a  border  enclosing  them  the  inscription  2ii  6  Otoe  dvriXyirTiop  pov  ii  litre  Avep.  Beneath  the  letter  is  written 
in  vermillion, "  The  Lord  hath  giuen  mee  wine  to  comfort  my  hart,  and  made  mee  to  flourish  like  the  rose  with  references  to  Psal.  civ.  15.  Esai.  iv.  Ecclesiasticus  xxiv.  16. 
xxxix.  13,  and  on  the  other  side  is  written  i.  Corinth,  ii.  14.  Spiritualia  intelligo  non  terrena.  The  labours  of  Averell  in  the  Parish- Register  appear  tohave  ceased  about  1624 
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1627.  Friday ,  April  13th.  The  parishioners  voluntarily  give  the  disposal  of  the  Library  to  Mr.  William  Fairfax, 
Parson,  though  in  their  own  free  disposal,  for  the  placing  of  a  schoolmaster  ;  on  condition  that  three  children 
of  the  Parish  be  taught  gratis,  paying  only  1 2d.  at  entrance. 

- October  5th.  Repair  of  the  Library  proposed  to  the  Vestry.  The  Rector  proposes  to  give  4/.  towards 

repairing  the  School-house. 

1644.  May  7th.  Notice  to  be  given  to  the  Schoolmaster  to  quit  at  Midsummer. 

1644-45.  January  1st.  Election  of  a  Schoolmaster,  the  candidates  being  Gray,  Erbery,  and  Winnington :  the  first 

of  whom  was  elected. 

1648.  June  27th.  The  Library  over  the  cloister  used  as  a  School-house  to  be  let ;  the  candidates  being  Alexander 
Smith,  Edmund  Cooper,  and  William  Taylor;  the  first  elected  to  occupy  the  premises  at  a  rent  of  20s.  per 
annum,  he  repairing  the  same  and  teaching  three  children  of  the  Parish  gratis. 

1652.  February  1st.  The  Schoolmaster  resigns  ;  ordered  to  repair  the  school-house  where  required,  and  pay  40s. 
arrears  of  rent.  Succeeded  by  Edward  Thurman. 

1653.  August  18th.  A  chimney  permitted  to  be  erected  in  the  School-room. 

1653-54.  February  3rd.  The  rent  of  the  School  made  4/.—- the  scholars  ordered  to  be  brought  to  the  Thursday 
Lecture  at  10  o’clock;— the  Widow  Thurman  to  have  all  the  profits  of  the  present  quarter,  and  4 l.  per  annum 
allowed  her  for  two  years. — Henry  Glover  made  Schoolmaster. 

1654.  March  30th.  Glover  removed,  being  called  to  another  employment ; — John  Phillips  made  Schoolmaster. 

1655.  April  20th.  The  School-house  out  of  repair. 

- September  25th.  Phillips  having  left  the  School,  Humphrey  Ramsden  is  elected  Master  :  John  Cadon  in 

nomination. 

1664.  April  14th.  Agreed  that  Mr.  Ramsden  the  Schoolmaster  do  read  the  singing-psalms  in  the  Church  in 
future ;  Mr.  Bacon,  the  Clerk  only  to  name  and  tune  the  same. — April  20th.  Agreed  that  upon  Mr 
Ramsden’s  good  behaviour  he  shall  remain  in  the  office  of  Reader,  and  that  he  shall  continue  in  the  same  until’ 
Midsummer  next. 

1666  June  21st.  Agreed  that  Humphrey  Ramsden,  the  Schoolmaster,  his  school  having  been  shut  up  by  order 
from  the  Lord  Mayor  during  the  time  of  the  Great  Visitation,  shall  have  4/.  allowed  him  in  consideration 
thereof. 

1674-75.  January  10th.  Mr.  Royal  Bateman,  Reader,  allowed  to  teach  school  in  the  Tabernacle,  durire  the 
pleasure  of  the  Vestry.  • 

1717.  July  29th.  Mr.  White  to  have  the  use  of  the  Vestry  to  teach  school  in  according  to  his  petition. 

26 
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&afcfottt:*0  Cljuvtlj, 

We  are  indebted  to  Hollar  for  having-  left  us  a  memorial  of  the  exterior  of  this  church,  before  the  rude  and  indis- 
criminating-  hand  of  Modern  Improvement  had  obliterated  those  appropriate  and  venerable  features,  so  peculiarly 

characteristic  of  Gothic  building-s.  The  original  is  one  of  a  set  etched  by  that  laborious  artist  to  illustrate  Dug-dale’s 
Monasticon.  ° 

From  comparing-  the  print  (though  but  indifferently  executed)  with  the  south  side  of  the  church,  as  it  now 
appears,  we  shall  see  how  great  a  sacrifice  has  been  made  in  late  attempts  to  beautify  this  edifice,  as  it  is  erroneously 
styled,  and  how  rarely  such  attempts  conduce  to  the  real  improvement  of  a  building,  or  accord  with  the  original  desio-n 
of  the  architect.  °  ° 

Exclusive  of  the  inappropriate  coating  of  brick,  which  the  whole  of  this  side  of  the  nave  has  received,  we  observe 
the  mere  outline  of  the  windows  only  remaining,  a  want  of  liberality,  or  taste,  having  removed  all  those  distinguishing- 
ornaments  which  filled  up  their  insides,  and  without  which  they  appear  mere  blanks. 

The  window  at  the  end  of  the  south  transept  exhibits  still  stronger  marks  of  this  spoliation.  It  contained  five 
smaller  arches,  or  lights,  within  the  great  arch,  which  reached  about  the  height  of  the  spring  of  the  latter.  The  space 
above  contained  a  beautiful  circular  light,  resembling  a  St.  Catharine’s  wheel,  and  two  smaller  ones  of  the  same  form, 
with  quatrefoil  ornaments ;  the  whole  of  the  remainder  being  filled  up  with  trefoils  and  beautiful  tracery.  The  pedi¬ 
ment  above  was  adorned  with  a  second  window,  of  smaller  dimensions,  apparently  pointed,  divided  into  three  lio-hts, 
and  decoiated  likewise  with  tracery.  Nothing-  can  be  more  flat  and  tasteless  than  the  appearance  of  this  part  of  the 
building-  at  present. 

The  beauty  of  the  whole  exterior  of  this  side  of  the  church,  and  particularly  the  eleg-ant  south  porch,  have  suf¬ 
fered  much  from  the  raising  of  the  church-yard. 
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This  Church,  founded  on  the  site  of  the  old  Priory  Church  of  St.  Mary  Overie,  was  newly  erected  about  the  year 
1400,  towards  which,  John  Gower,  the  first  celebrated  English  poet*  was  a  great  benefactor.  In  the  year  1469,  the 
roof  of  the  middle  aisle  fell  down ;  and  in  1539,  the  Priory  was  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII.,  valued  at  624J.  fo.  Qd.  per 
annum.  About  Christmas  after  this,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Borough  purchased  the  said  Priory  Church,  which  was  by 
charter  made  for  the  mint  use,  both  of  this  and  the  parishioners  of  St.  Margaret  on  the  Hill,  and  called  it  by  the  name 
of  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  on  the  south  side,  being  laid  to  this,  thereby  enlarging 
the  same,  as  is  yet  very  apparent;  and  in  the  32d  of  Henry  VIII.  the  charter  was  confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament 
constituting  the  churchwardens  a  corporation.  In  the  year  1618,  a  screen  at  the  west  end  was  set  up ;  anno  1621  and 
1622  the  Church  was  in  many  places  repaired ;  the  new  chapel  at  the  east  end,  which  had  been  for  above  sixty  years 
let  to  baiters,  was  in  1624  restored  again  to  the  Church,  and  200£.  laid  out  in  the  repair,  all  at  the  charge  of  the  parish  . 
the  account  of  which  is  preserved  on  a  table  under  the  tower,  in  these  words  “  This  Church  was  laid  throughout  wit 
stone  new  pewed  and  galleried,  the  great  vault  sunk,  the  pulpit  and  altar-piece  erected,  the  communion-table  i ailed, 
and  set  with  black  and  white  marble,  the  choir  inclosed  by  gates,  the  south  and  west  windows  opened  and  enlarged,  the 
whole  new  glazed,  the  sixth  and  seventh  bells  cast,  the  chapel  paved,  and  all  the  church  cleansed,  whitewashed,  and 

beautified,  at  the  charge  of  the  parish,  anno  1703.”  „ 

It  is  a  noble  spacious  Church,  with  three  aisles  running  from  east  to  west,  and  a  cross  aisle,  alter  the  manner  ol  a 
cathedral,  and  is  probably  the  longest  parochial  church  in  England.  It  is  built  in  the  antient  Gothic  order,  both  pillars, 
arches,  roof,  and  windows ;  the  roof  of  the  body  of  the  Church  and  chancel  is  supported  by  twenty-six  pillars,  thirteen 
in  a  rano-e ;  that  of  our  Lady,  or  New  Chapel  (now  used  for  the  Bishop’s  Court),  with  six  smaller  pillars ;  and  that  of 
the  former  Church  of  St,  Mary  Magdalene  (on  the  south  side),  by  six  pillars  like  the  last.  There  are  galleries  m  the 
walls  of  the  choir,  adorned  with  pillars  and  arches,  as  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  tower  is  erected  on  four  very  strong 
pillars  over  the  meeting  of  the  middle  aisle  with  the  cross  aisle ;  at  each  of  the  four  angles  of  which  tower  is  a  spire,  all 
built  of  stone  and  the  walls  of  the  Church  of  brick  and  boulder;  the  roof  is  covered  with  lead  and  tile;  the  floor  well 
paved  with  stone,  and  the  floor  of  the  chancel  one  step  higher;  the  pulpit  and  communion-table  are  of  excellent  wain¬ 
scot  finely  finniered,  the  latter  having  enrichments  of  a  glory,  cherubims,  doves,  &c.  placed  on  a  fine  black  and  wfiite 
marble  foot-pace,  inclosed  with  rail  and  bannister,  and  with  a  wainscot  fence,  having  iron  spikes ;  the  altar-piece  is  very 
stately  and  beautiful,  in  altitude  about  thirty-five  feet  of  wainscot ;  it  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  part— the  latter  is 
adorned  with  four  fluted  columns,  and  their  entablature  of  the  Corinthian  order;  the  intercolumns  are  the  command¬ 
ments  done  in  black  letters,  on  large  slabs  of  white  and  veined  marble,  under  a  glory  and  triangular  pediments,  and 
between  four  attic  pilasters,  with  an  acroteria  of  the  figures  of  seven  golden  candlesticks  replenished  with  tapers  all 
which  ornament  is  under  a  spacious  circular  pediment  belonging  to  the  said  Corinthian  columns,  which  are  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  Pater  Noster  and  Creed,  curiously  depencilled  in  gold  letters  on  black,  each  under  a  pediment,  and  between 
small  pilasters.  The  upper  part  is  adorned  with  four  pedestals,  and  between  them  two  attic  pilasters,  with  a  small  com¬ 
pass  pediment ;  on  these  six,  and  one  on  the  middle  of  the  pediment,  are  placed  seven  lamps;  and  m  the  centre  of  this 
upper  part  is  a  glory,  in  the  shape  of  a  dove  descending,  within  a  circular  group  of  cherubims,  _  all  very  spacious  and 
finely  painted,  presented  to  the  view,  as  it  were,  by  the  withdrawing  of  a  rich  curtain,  painted  m  festoons  ;  behind  all 
which  is  a  light  window,  the  arch  whereof  is  enriched  with  the  figures  of  six  swans  and  an  angel  The  organ-case  is 
also  of  oak,  very  lofty,  elevated  on  ten  square  pillars,  the  upper  part  whereof  is  adorned  with  three  Fames,  carved, 
standing  in  full  proportion,  about  forty-two  feet  from  the  area  of  the  aisle.  ...  .  .  ,  ,,  ,  . 

There  are  two  handsome  inner  door-cases,  opening  into  the  choir,  north  and  south,  and  an  iron  one  at  the  west  end 
of  the  Church,  under  the  organ ;  also  an  outer  door-case,  on  the  south  side.  Over  the  aperture  of  the  west  door  are  the 
words  of  Genesis  xxviii.  17 ;  Psalm  xxxix.  5  ;  J eremiah  vii.  2,  3. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Church  are  as  follows  : 


Length  from  the  altar  to  the  iron  gate  - . 

Length  from  the  gate  to  the  west  end  of  the  Church  - 
Length  from  the  altar  to  the  east  end  of  the  new  chapel  - 


Feet. 

126 

71 

72 


Feet. 


Length  of  the  cross  aisle  -  --  --  --  --  -  109 


Breadth  of  the  middle  aisle 
Breadth  of  the  rest  -  -  -  - 
Whole  breadth  ------ 

Altitude  within  the  Church  _  - 
Altitude  of  the  tower  and  spires 


30 

24 

54 

47 

150 


So  the  whole  length  is  269 

In  which  tower  there  are  twelve  excellent  bells,  celebrated  for  their  musical  tone. 

The  monuments  in  this  Church  are  very  numerous,  and  several  finely  executed ;  the  most  interesting  of  which  are 
those  of  Bishop  Launcelot  Andrews,  of  fine  black  and  white  marble,  with  his  effigies  adorned  as  Prelate  °f  tlie  ^rter 
John  Bingham,  Esq.,  sadler  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James,  adorned  with  his  bust;  Richard  Humble,  with  the 
figures  of  himself,  his  two  wives,  and  children,  with  the  following  beautiful  lines  . 


Like  to  the  damask  rose  you  see, 

Or  like  the  blossom  on  the  tree, 

Or  like  the  dainty  flower  of  May, 

Or  like  the  morning  of  the  day  ; 

Or  like  the  sun,  or  like  the  shade, 

Or  like  the  gourd  which  J onah  had  : 


Even  so  is  man,  whose  thread  is  spun. 
Drawn  out,  and  cut,  and  so  is  done. 
The  rose  withers,  the  blossom  blasteth, 
The  flower  fades,  the  morning  hasteth ; 
The  sun  sets,  the  shadow  flies, 

The  gourd  consumes,  and  man  he  dies. 


*  There  is  a  very  good  portrait  of  Gower,  engraved  from  the  monument,  by  Trotter,  and  has  for  a  companion  the  head  of  John  Lyd¬ 
gate,  monk  of  Bury,  who  was  likewise  a  poet  and  co-temporary  with  the  former. 
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John  Trehearne  gentleman  porter  to  King  James  I.  with  the  effigies  of  himself,  wife,  and  six  children ;  John  Gower,  the 
earliest  of  our  English  poets,  with  his  figure  at  full  length,  his  head  resting  on  three  books  of  his  writing ;  he  flourished 
in  the  reirnis  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.  and  died  in  1402,  aged  80 ;  Lionel  Lockyer,  with  his  effigy  at  full  length, 
in  a  fur  wwn ;  Mr.  Blisse,  with  his  bust  under  a  canopy,  and  many  others  of  an  inferior  description. 

The  living  may  be  called  a  rectory  impropriate,  the  churchwardens  receiving  the  tithes  to  the  year  1672,  when  the 
parish  of  Christ  Church  being  taken  out  of  this,  the  tithes  ceased,  but  the  churchwardens  had  power  afterwards  to  raise 
(in  lieu  of  the  tithes)  and  levy  upon  the  parish,  a  sum  not  exceeding  350 l.  per  annum,  to  be  thus  applied :  to  two 
preaching  chaplains  per  annum  100/5.  each ;  to  the  master  of  the  Free  School,  30 1.  per  annum  ;  and  the  residue  to  be  laid 
out  in  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  Church.  The  present  chaplains  are  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harrison  and  the  Rev.  William 
Mann,  who  alternately  perform  the  duty  weekly. 

The  exterior  views  hitherto  taken  of  this  Church  are  from  the  south-west  point ;  the  present  one  is  therefore  chosen 
from  the  north-east,  as  it  not  only  forms  a  variety  from  those  prospects  already  given,  but  that  this  side  of  the  building 
makes  a  much  more  interesting  and  picturesque  appearance,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  not  having  undergone  the 
alterations  and  repair  the  southern  side  exhibits ;  every  particle  of  its  pristine  architecture  and  original  state,  evidently 
shows  it  to  have  suffered  little  or  no  change,  from  the  time  of  its  first  erection ;  and  it  is  without  question  as  perfect  a 
specimen  of  antient  ecclesiastic  building  as  any  in  England.  The  northern  part  of  this  neighbourhood  is  so  completely 
blocked  up  with  the  old  buildings  of  Montague  Close,  and  adjoining  alleys  and  courts,  that  it  is  with  extreme  difficulty 
any  thing  like  a  sight  of  the  Church  in  the  direction  the  view  here  given  represents,  can  be  obtained,  and  it  became  an 
additional  inducement  to  insert  it,  never  before  being  engraved. 

The  vignette  is  composed  from  the  most  prominent  and  striking  of  the  monumental  antiquities  still  remaining 
within  this  sacred  edifice ;  the  most  particular  of  which  are  the  effigies  of  the  Knight  Crusader  and  old  Overie,  father 
of  its  original  foundress,  Mary  Overie. 
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GATEWAY  OF  ST.  MARY’S  PRIORY,  AND  ST.  MARY  OVERIE’S,  OTHERWISE  ST.  SAVIOUR’S  DOCK 

SOUTHWARK. 

The  Priory,  of  which  the  gateway  at  present  is  the  only  remains,  was  founded  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest, 
by  a  maiden  named  Mary,  for  sisters ;  unto  the  which  house  and  sisters  she  left  the  profits  of  a  cross  ferry  over  the 
Thameo,  there  kept,  before  that  any  bridge  was  built ;  this  house  was  after,  by  Swithin,  a  noble  lady,  converted  into  a 
college  of  priests,  who,  in  place  of  the  ferry,  built  a  bridge  of  timber,  and  from  time  to  time  kept  the  same  in  good  re¬ 
pair;  and  lastly,  the  same  bridge  was  built  of  stone,  and  then,  in  the  year  1106,  was  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Overie 
founded  for  canons  regular,  by  William  Pont  de  le  Arche,  and  William  Dauncy,  Knights,  Normans. 

The  Priory  was  burnt  about  the  year  1207,  wherefore  the  canons  did  found  an  Hospital  near  unto  their  Priory, 
where  divine  service  was  performed  until  the  Priory  was  repaired,  which  Hospital  was  after  (by  consent  of  Peter  de  la 
Roche,  Bishop  of  Winchester)  removed  into  the  land  of  Anicius,  Archdeacon  of  Surry,  in  the  year  1228,  a  place  where 
the  water  was  more  plentiful,  and  the  air  more  wholesome,  and  was  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas.  1 

St.  Saviour  s  Dock  is  situate  between  Winchester  House  and  Montague  Close,  and  has  its  principal  communication 
with  the  Borough,  through  Church  Street,  which  it  immediately  fronts ;  the  neighbourhood  consists  of  very  old  houses’ 
straggling  and  irregularly  built,  and  but  meanly  inhabited  ;  near  the  Dock  was  the  prison  belonging  to  the  liberty  of 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  called  the  Clink  Liberty,  where  he  had  his  house  to  reside  in  when  he  came  to  London.  In 
the  last  century,  St.  Saviour’s  Dock  was,  and  still  continues  a  very  considerable  place  for  the  landing  and  unloading  of 
goods,  and  likewise  of  account  for  the  coal  trade  \  and,  being  so  much  resorted  to  by  waggons,  carts,  and  trucks,  ren¬ 
dered  the  place  arid  adjoining  streets  and  lanes  incumbered,  dirty,  and  not  so  well  inhabited.  Montague  Close  hath 
several  turnings. leading  to  the  Borough  :  Pepper  Alley,  however,  is  the  principal ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  plan,  near 
which  are  the  eight  almshouses,  erected  and  endowed  in  the  year  1771,  at  the  sole  expense  of  Alice-Shaw-Overmaix 
for  the  benefit  of  four  widows  and  four  maidens.  The  Priory  of  St.  Mary  Overie,  after  its  suppression  by  Henry  VIII. 
was  valued  at  62*1  6s.  Qd.  per  annum,  after  which  the  conventual  church  was  purchased  by  the  inhabitants  of  St  Marv 
Magdalene  and  St.  Margaret,  and  the  whole  consolidated  under  the  name  of  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour;  by  which  title 
the  Dock  is  now  more  generally  distinguished  than  by  its  antient  denomination  of  St.  Mary  Overie’s. 

+aR0lnf  +ntaigUeiC  °frlt  13  d  the  gonpowder-plot  was  discovered  by  the  miscarriage  of  a  letter,  which  fell  by  mis- 

him  k  !v^he+h?nd3  ?!  L-°ld  M?nteag  e’  ,wh°  at, that  Penod  resided  in  this  place ;  but  that  the  letter  was  intended  for 
him  is  evident  from  the  inscription  on  the  back,  which  is,  “To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mow’teao-le  ”  Lord 

fcr J„2rofdqtt?10T  K,rji"gl0,,>  of  HinliP- in  Worcestershire,  who  was  concerned  in  various  plots 
Garnetand°OMcarn  thcT  °i  K™  f-  "P  a  paplst  t,°  succeecl  heri  ™l  was  condemned  to  die  for  concealing 
S  fch*  Mi™  ln  6  8™pow^eVpl0t'  but  was  pardoned  at  the  intercession  of  his  wife  and 

which  led  to  the  dk  ovirv  ’  P chv  Z  ' ?yS  “f'  Habmgton  was  the  person  who  wrote  the  letter  to  her  brother 

SB 

suppressed^ by  ^act  of  ParHamenif ^  **  th»  -  *o  ‘hose  of  other  places, has  been 

Montague  House  is  still  remaining,  but  in  a  very  ruinous  state. 
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*  C l  .Bishop  Teter  de  Eupibwr.  ThcTnoty  after  its  Supprefsiorv  by  Henry  T2J1  was  yah  red  at  ZT?  4:  fi  :  6.  per  -Ann  urn  .  after  i  vhich  the  Conventual ■  C7mreJi  was  purchase d  7>v  the  Inho7>itonts  of  Sf Alary  ATaadalen  ant/  StAfaraaret . 
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®23tncf)csttt-  palate,  Jjoutljtoads, 

The  south  view  of  the  Palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  near  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  was  all  on  that  side  re- 
maining  of  this  antient  edifice  previous  to  its  final  destruction  by  fire,  August  28th,  1814. 

This  House  or  Palace  was  founded  and  built  by  William  Giffard,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  about  the  year  1107,  the 
seventh  of  Henry  the  First,  upon  a  plot  of  ground  pertaining  to  the  Prior  of  Bermondsey,  as  appears  by  a  writ  directed 
to  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  year  1366,  the  41st  of  Edward  the  Third  (the  Bishop’s  see  being  void),  for  eight 
pounds,  due  to  the  Monks  of  Bermondsey,  for  the  Bishop  of  Winchester’s  lodging  in  Southwark.  This  was  a  very  fair 
house,  well  repaired,  and  had  a  large  wharf  and  a  landing-place,  called  the  Bishop  of  Winchester’s  Stairs.  The  Bishop 
had  also  the  lordship  and  manor  of  Southwark,  which  came  to  King  Edward  VI.  upon  Bishop  Gardiner's  deprivation  ; 
and  anno  1552,  there  was  an  exchange  made  between  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Northampton  and  the  King,  whereby  that 
Lord  had  the  lordship  and  manor  of  Southwark,  and  the  King  had  the  chief  or  capital  mesne  of  Lambeth,  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  N orfolk,  attainted  of  treason.  The  said  Marquis  built  the  gallery  at  Winchester  House.  In  Queen  Mary's 
time  it  was  restored  to  the  see,  and  so  it  continued  until  its  sale  in  1649. 

In  the  year  1426  a  great  and  dangerous  quarrel  happened  between  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  Protector  of  England 
during  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  and  the  haughty  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Cardinal  Beaufort),  his  uncle,  and  great  uncle 
to  the  King,  which  had  like  to  have  involved  the  whole  nation  in  blood. 

The  Protector  having  received  intelligence  of  the  Bishop’s  design  to  surprise  the  city  of  London  in  the  night  of  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  day,  when  the  citizens  were  engaged  in  banquetting  and  rejoicing  in  honour  of  their  new  magistrate,  he 
sent  for  the  Mayor,  and  strictly  enjoined  him,  for  the  safety  of  the  city,  immediately  to  raise  such  a  body  of  citizens, 
as  were  sufficient  to  baffle  all  the  attempts  that  should  be  made  against  them.  This  information  soon  appeared  to  be 
well-grounded ;  for  the  next  morning  a  great  number  of  the  Bishop’s  faction  endeavoured  to  enter  the  city  from  South¬ 
wark,  by  the  bridge ;  and,  being  denied  admittance,  were  so  highly  enraged,  that  they  assembled  a  great  number  of 
archers  and  men  at  arms,  in  order  to  force  their  way.  The  citizens  immediately  shut  up  their  shops,  and,  arming  with 
the  greatest  expedition,  ran  to  the  bridge  to  oppose  the  assailants,  and  would  have  sallied  out  upon  their  enemies,  had 
they  not  been  prevented  by  the  prudent  conduct  of  John  Coventry,  the  Mayor,  and  his  brethren  the  Aldermen,  which 
happily  prevented  the  effusion  of  much  blood.  The  Prince  of  Portugal,  who  happened  at  this  time  to  be  on  his  travels 
in  England,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  generously  undertook  to  compose  the  difference  between  the  Protector 
and  Bishop,  but  their  endeavours  proving  unsuccessful,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Regent  of  France,  and  brother  to  the 
Protector,  came  over  to  accommodate  the  affair.  The  artful  and  ambitious  Bishop  made  his  story  as  plausible  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  gain  the  Regent  to  his  party,  and  never  ceased  persecuting  the  good  Protector  until  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1447,  not  without  shrewd  suspicion  of  being  poisoned  by  the  Bishop,  or  his  procurement.  Winchester  House  had 
another  inhabitant  equally  cruel  and  persecuting  with  Cardinal  Beaufort,  in  the  person  of  Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop  of 
Winchester  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary,  who,  though  not  outwardly  so  merciless  as 
Bonnor,  Bishop  of  London,  was  nothing  behind  him  in  persecuting  to  the  flames  all  of  the  reformed  religion  he  could 
not  convert  to  his  bigotted  way  of  thinking.  He  was  equally  mean  in  adversity,  as  haughty  and  imperious  in  prosperity. 
On  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  and  afterwards  committed  to  the  Tower,  though 
he  subscribed  to  all  the  alterations  in  religion  by  Edward  VI.  by  whom  he  was  always  regarded  as  a  secret  enemy  to 
the  Reformation,  and  was  therefore  deprived  of  his  bishopric ;  but  restored  by  Queen  Mary,  who  made  him  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  and  Prime  Minister.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  extensive  learning,  insinuating  address,  and  profound  policy  ; 
the  masterpiece  of  which  was  the  treaty  of  marriage  betwixt  Philip  and  Mary,  which  was  an  effectual  bar  to  the 
ambitious  designs  of  the  former,  as  there  was  no  question  but  Philip  intended,  if  possible,  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
kingdom  by  marrying  Mary.  When  the  Queen  was  supposed  to  be  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  Philip  applied  to 
the  parliament  to  be  constituted  regent  during  the  minority  of  the  child,  and  offered  to  give  ample  security  to  surrender 
the  regency  when  he  or  she  should  be  of  age  to  govern.  The  motion  was  warmly  debated  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
he  was  likely  to  carry  his  pofflt,  when  the  Lord  Paget  stood  up,  and  said,  “  Pray  who  shall  sue  the  King’s  bond  ?”  This 
laconic  speech  had  its  intended  effect,  and  the  debate  was  concluded  in  the  negative. 

Winchester  House  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Prelates  of  that  see,  during  their  attendance  in  parliament, 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  (1641) ;  when  episcopacy  was  put  down,  and  this  Palace  became  for  a  time  a 
prison  for  the  royalists.  September  26,  1649,  the  Parliament  Commissioners  sold  it  to  Thomas  Walker,  of  Camberwell, 
for  4380Z.  8s.  3 d.  King  Charles  II.  in  1660,  restored  it  to  the  see  of  Winchester.  But  on  the  desertion  of  this  Palace, 
the  Prelates  of  Winchester  had  another  allotted  to  them  at  Chelsea. 

The  Clink,  or  manor  of  Southwark,  is  still  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester;  who,  besides  a 
court-leet,  keeps  a  court  of  record  on  the  Bankside,  by  his  steward  and  bailiff,  for  pleas  of  debt,  trespasses,  &c.  Much 
of  Winchester  House  was  standing  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1814,  tenanted  by  different  families,  or  converted  into 
warehouses.  But  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  August  28th,  1814,  an  alarming  and  destructive  fire  broke  out  on  this  spot, 
which  spread  devastation  around.  The  beautiful  Gothic  hall,  which  had  for  many  years  been  surrounded  with  mean 
buildings,  on  this  occasion  presented  a  most  magnificent  appearance  ;  the  columns  of  flame  which  ascended  through  the 
exquisitely  carved  stone-work  circular  window  to  the  clouds,  leaves  all  description  of  effect  far  behind.  The  Plate  of  the 
north-west  view  exhibits  the  ruins  a  few  days  after  the  conflagration  ;  the  spires  of  St.  Mary  Overies,  which  are  seen  in 
the  distance,  gave  a  surprising  reflection  on  the  scene  the  night  of  the  accident,  and  added  considerably  to  impress  the 
mind  of  the  spectator  with  the  sublime  appearance  of  the  whole. 


Jan neOOe/tr  del. 


j  um'  sewn. 


THE  CHAPEL  IK  THE  CHFRCH  OF  SISAYIOUR,  SOUTHWARK 


In  which  are.  interred  the  Remains  of J)l\La7uelot  Andrews, J\isJu>p  oflVinchestet'a/ndera  foi/nlso/ne  Monument  .adfoinina  t<>  the  Hast  JEnd  of  our  Ladus  Chapel  . 
denominated  the  Spiritual  Court,  in  which  the  ton  sis  tor  it  Court  of  tile. Us  hops  of  Wftii  i tester  is  held  .and  where,  m  the  lime  of  Dislwp  Cardiner ,  numerous  Era  testa/ its  were  tried  and  condemned . 


1 1  ..Tan/h inf  A ?/> ,  Z>// Robot*  'Wilkinson  7?/>  dcndtwvh  S/net 


T.t  >///  /« »//,  Z  'nhfts/h 


<Tljai)Cl0  at  tot  iSajJtttn  ISnlr  of  tfje  Cljtutfj  of  £t.  SaWour,  Jjoutfjtoara  T 

IN  THE  WARD  OF  BRIDGE  WITHOUT,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  SURREY. 

XhedrT1  Riresleemed  the*  large”!  ^roAidChurelfi^G™  an^a"r^n?ent^  less  spacious  and  complete  than  a  regular 

comprised  within  it  a  nave,  cho  Exterior sfo  ffe|;oin  ,lenSth»  CrUClform  ‘n  shaPe’  a"d  once 

Chapel  of  St.  John,  afterwards  the  ory  at  the  north  ea! 2™  Z  %  CbapelafSt.  Margaret  on  the  south  of  the  choir,  the 
prayers,  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  now  so  extensively  knnwn  2  Retro’^haPels  at  the  extreme  east;  one  for  morning 

projecting  from  it,  called  the  Bishop’s  Chanel  from  containino-  t)1P  2  name  0  ^e  Lady  Chapel,  and  another  smaller,  lately 

A  general  account  of  this  edifice  has  been  already  o-iven  and^th  ”  VaU  an  ™onument  of  Launcelot  Andrews,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
the  eastern  end  ;  excepting, that  their ?' ™  ° tended  for  the  illustration  of  the  Chapels  at 

Church  itself.  In  the  two  modern  Exterior  Views  the  former  of  thoseCh.iJta  816  bea“tlf“.1  a,ld  meritorious  restoration  of  the 
in  the  back-ground;  and  the  Bishon’s  Clmnpl  io  opPn  r.  '  t’  r  •  .  P  18  ^ePresented  with  two  gables,  and  a  covered  turret, 
taken  durinj  Mr.  Gwd,Vflne ^  eZadon  of  t bn  chni?TsV  I  Z  th=  s°“‘h-east.  The  Eastern  View  is  shewn  to  have  been 

of  the  new  a“„d  beautiful  eastern Te wllw  an] f°ri"  '“S  dr'S  the 

s,.  be  o,der=  F  - 

architecture  of  the  nave  is  of  a  sty] e  earlier  than  that  of  the  choir  an  1  tF’  Seynt  ,^ane  0uene  was  f-  yere  begonne.”  As  the 
and  Retro-Chapel  were  most  prZhlv  VhTnarts  destroled  tZ'  r.t  °ba™Z  °Jtbl!  f>nd  transepts  is  later,  the  choir 

and  narrow-pointed  arches,  with  the  lancet-windows  and  plain  ntersected'ribso'f  l!ic‘ ',00“ are's, iffiof’  ,the-rfSolld 

the  thirteenth  century.  Its  completion  ha,  been  assigned^  J between  A  D  1273  and  A  D  28oT„n  °'f 

that  in  A.D.  1273,  Walter,  Archbishop  of  York,  granted  thirty  days  indulgence  to  2i  l  *2°^  y  P01ntpd  out  by ^  circumstance 
Church, e  Which  proves  that  the  edifice  was  fW  Shed  and Se  JwSrf  the  wSL  $  contribute  to  the  fabric  of  this 

fe^fSZZ  ^  b—  A-’D-  ™  £« 

y  a  pediment  containing  his  armorial  ensigns,  between  two  carved  sitting  fio-ures  of  Justice  and  Fortitude  There  nrmPQ  •  *  t. 
the^anksidet  where'he^iedY  bulTu^nheiiiovin^theTomb^lnfut^dy  I^O^wlien  th^B'V0  ,tb^,.ad'i°ln'n^  Winchester  Palace, &on 

the  iron  rings  at  each  end,  it  was  in  excellent  preservation.  This  coffin  and  monument,  are  now  deposited  at  the  western  end  of  hf 
tfaZeT  “  tbf  nt’  agr«St  $,•  baCk  ?f  ,be  sltar-screen  ;  other  tombs  formerly  in  the  Bishops  Chapel,^ ^have  been  “Irecled 
within  *  P  tS  °f  fh<i  Churc,h'°  T.he,m!en0r  ofthls  ChaPel  was  extremely  plain,  and  measured  33  feet  in  length  and  19  in  breadth 

w  himthe  recesses  ot  the  windows  :  it  had  strong  nbs,  and  a  groined  roof,  with  a  stone  seat  on  both  sides  and  at  the  eastern  end 

The  peculiar  forms  of  the  windows  contained  m  it  may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  Exterior  Views. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1544,  the  36th  year  of  Henry  VII1.*>  the  site  of  St.  Mary  Overies  Priory  was  granted  to  Sir  Anthony 


Prio;‘^r“^  £T™  n0bPookineat  Unt°  tht  Pr^here  ‘hev  Crated  Mass  until  the 

to  that  which  happened  on  the  nfeht  of  Julv  10th  1213  or  1213  which  deiltrrivpri  thn  n  t,  'eV° 1  *v*  <dlaP'  1-  P-  ®-  Sir  William  Dugdale  seems  to  refer  this  fire 

Monasticon  Anglicanum,  Edit.  1830.  fol.vol.vi.  part  Lp.  169.  ’  J  iUrt  °  our  Lady  of  the  Canons  and  all  the  wooden  buildings  on  London  Bridge.- 

of P  tliem^ffiJdin  AbSy, by  7“ 

™  **"*  "***«*>"**•  CtarcH  ,f  «.  Savour, 

F"  aLWayS  Paiuted  in  the  proper  colours,  and  to  have  preserved  the  ancient  tincture  of  the  robe  of  the  Prelate  of  the  Garter  which  in  the 

^Garter  Lend  1772  H  D°u  236  237  o^T'’  t°r  T™™  but  "’as  altered  to  PurPle  by  Charles  11.  in  1661 .  Elias  Ashmole’s  Institution,  fa.  of  the  Order  of  the 

clmUm  17  2'  f  L  pp.  236,237.  Over  this  tomb,  adds  Mr.  Bray,  there  was  originally  a  fair  canopy,  supported  by  mar  lie  pillars  :  but  the  roof  felling  in  and  the 

lo  Sd  nSsTm  eFed  ln.,6t7Vi6>thecan°Py  "as  broken  and  not  repaired.  History  of  Surrey,  \ Zl.  hi.  p.  075.'  The  inscriptions  on  this  tomb,  one  of  which  was 
lost  and  not  restoied,  may  be  seen  in  the  same  authority,  and  an  engraving  of  the  monument  as  it  stood  in  the  late  Bishop’s  Chapel  is  inserted  in  Moss’s  Hist,  of  St. Saviour, 

Ahr.ih»^rwCUliar8A°rR-1  ‘h® '"tV1116"1®*"  the  Bishop’s  Chapel,  may  be  seen  in  the  works  last  cited.  One  of  the  monuments  near  the  entrance  was  to  the  memory  of 
Abraham  Newland,  Chief-Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  died  Nov.2lst,  1807,  at  the  age  of  77.  memory 

or asticon  Anglicanum,  \ ol.  vi.  part  1.  In  John  Speed’s  Theatre  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain,  Lond.  1611,  fol.  vol.  ii.  book  ix.  chap.  21,  folium  798,  the 
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cncirnt  altar-screen  in  the  choir;  for  the  effecting  of  all  which  they  were  aided  by  a  performance  of  Sacred  Music  in  the  Church, 
c:i  Thursday,  June  21st,  1832,  and  the  delivery  of  some  scientific  lectures.3  The  superintendence  of  the  restoration  was  gratuitously 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Gwilt,  Mr  Hartley  was  the  contractor  for  ihe  building,  and  the  first  stone  of  the  new  works  was  laid  July  28th, 
I832.b  The  two  annexed  modern  Exterior  Views  of  this  Church,  will  convey  an  accurate  notion  of  the  appearance  of  the  outside 
of  the  Lady  Chapel  before  this  restoration  ;  excepting  that  it  then  shewed  four  dilapidated  and  tiled  gables,  and  that  the  part 
from  which  the  Bishop’s  Chapel  had  been  removed  was  white,  whilst  the  remainder  was  defaced  and  discoloured  stone,  coarsely 

’  down  the  arch  which  led  into  the  Bishop’s  Chapel  was  discovered  part  of  the  fabric  of  the  lancet¬ 


taking 


repaired  with  brick.  In - 0  ... 

window  originally  in  that  place;  which  became  a  most  valuable  model  for  the  restoration  of  the  others.  In  the  present  perfected 
state  of  this  edifice,  the  eastern  end  of  it  exhibits  the  four  original  gables,  each  surmounted  by  a  rich  cross,  and  containing  in  the 
point  a  small  triple  lancet  window,  with  carved  corbel-heads  and  columnated-mullions ;  with  a  largo  window  of  the  same'dtscrip- 
tion  below.  The  form  of  the  glazing  in  the  latter  consists  of  large  intersected  circles  and  lozenges  ;  with  some  armorial  ensigns,  &c. 
in  stained  glass.  The  roofs  ot  the  Chapel  are  covered  with  lead,  and  the  walls  are  of  flints  like  those  of  the  other  restored  parts  of 
the  Church,  with  stone  mouldings  and  quoins  :  the  four  buttresses,  and  the  north-east  turret  containing  the  staircase  are  also  restored 
in  a  similar  manner;  the  latter  having  loopholes  and  a  low  cap  of  stone.  On  each  side  of  the  building  also  the  peculiar  windows 
have  been  likewise  carefully  copied.  Within,  the  Lady  Chapel  is  42  feet  in  length,  and  has  the  roof  divided  into  nine  groined 
arches,  supported  by  six  octangular  columns,  with  circular  shafts  at  their  angles.  When  this  place  was  formerly  used  for  the 
Ci  n.-istorial  Court  of  the  Bidiop  of  Winchester,  and  the  Visitations  of  the  Deanery  of  Southwark,  the  north-east  corner  was 
parted  oft'  in  the  manner  of  a  pew,  and  contained  a  desk,  table,  and  elevated  seat;  but  the  remainder  of  the  spaee  was  abandoned 
to  the  reception  of  lumber. 

Whilst  the  restoration  of  the  Chapel  was  in  agitation,  a  farther  difficulty  appeared  in  the  very  narrow  frontage  to  be  allowed 
for  it  in  the  south  approach  forming  to  the  New  London  Bridge.  So  early  as  November,  1830,  the  Wardens  of  St.  Saviour's 
addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Bridge-Committee,  soliciting  a  sufficient  space  for  the  exhibition  of  the  structure,  and  suggesting  an 
opening  of  130  feet.  On  April  19th,  1831,  it  was  resolved  by  the  vestry  that  the  width  of  60  feet,  offered  by  the  Committee, &was 
altogether  inadequate,  added  to  which  it  was  made  a  condition  of  that  grant  that  the  Lady  Chapel  should  be  taken  down  •  and 
therefore  in  the  f  [lowing  October  the  Wardens  memorialised  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  In  an  interview  between  them  the 
latter  appeared  to  be  in  favour  of  a  greater  opening,  but  on  January  24th,  1832,  the  Wardens  were  informed  that  not  more  than 
70  feet  would  be  allowed,  and  that  space  only  on  condition  of  removing  the  Chapel,  if  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
could  be  procured.  In  a  letter  on  the  subject,  however,  the  Bishop  declined  giving  his  consent  to  the  London  Bridge 
Company  ;  stating  that  it  could  not  be  alleged  that  the  removal  of  the  Consistorial  Court  was  required  for  public  accommodation, 
which  he  viewed  as  the  only  justifiable  reason  for  the  demolition  of  a  Church,  or  any  part  of  one.3  It  was  then  resolved  to  petition 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  on  the  Bill  for  Improving  the  Approaches  to  the  New  London  Bridge  •  by 
which  it  was  decided,  on  February  29th,  1832,  after  four  days  deliberation  and  by  a  majority  of  17  to  3,  that  the  opening  to  St 
Saviour’s  Church  should  he  130  feet  instead  of  70,  as  proposed  by  the  original  framers  of  the  Bdl.d  The  houses  on  the  west  side 
of  Wellington  Street  opposite  the  Lady  Chapel,  are  therefore  terminated  so  as  to  form  the  sides  of  a  handsome  approach  to  it 
From  hence  at  a  future  time  a  flight  of  steps  may  be  formed  to  the  building  beneath,  and  an  appropriate  rail  also  erected  round  the 
church,  but  at  present  the  structure  is  defended  on.  the  east  only  by  a  high  circular  enclosure  of  hoards 

The  last  meritorious  work  of  restoration  in  St  Saviour’s  Church,  was  that  of  the  anpient  Altar-Screen  given  in  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester;  a  subscription  for  which  was  ultimately  united  with  that 
commenced  for  the  Lady  Chapel.  To  the  latter  of  these  funds  the  present  Bishop  of  Winchester  gave  3001/  and  1001  to  the 
Screen;  and  other  large  sums  were  speedily  and  liberally  contributed.  Previously  to  Mr.  Gwilt's  restoration  of  the  choir  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  Church  was  covered  with  a  composition  of  wood  and  plaster,  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
though  apparently  without  any  authority  Above  tins  Screen  appeared  the  mutilated  and  inelegant  broad  window  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  arch  of  which  was  sculptured  in  relievo,  m  panels;  that  in  the  centre  having  an  angel  boldin-  a  shield  and  those 
the  side  a  pehcau  feeding  her  young,  the  emblem  of  Christ,  and  the  device  of  Bishop  Fox.3  There  was  also  a  carved  facia  o^ 
w.blch.  llf  l'el,c“n  **»  reputed  with  the  holy-lamb  and  oak  leaves ,  the  style  of  all  wilicl,  entirely  disagreed  with  that  of 
piece  below.  On  the  removal  of  ihe  modern  screen,  a  series  of  small  tabernacle-niches  was  discovered  on  the  partition  behind 
the  canopies  of  which  had  been  cut  down  to  almost  a  level  surface;  though  they  still  possessed  so  much  beauty  a  to  cause  the 
restoration  of  the  whole,  to  become  a  circumstance  of  the  greatest  interest.  This  was  completed  in  the  coniLncement  of  l834  hv 

riilacWwVshisea  'HchfrYslng  G-om  athrieuSrounde  fe  *  door  a  ^pressed  pointed  arch!  Vn  each  side'  of 

copied  a/che,  with  ,he  a„s*,ar  point  ^ 


•  .  ■  ;r  7  ,  U1  «  mcne  in  me  centre,  with  a  semi-ln 

the  remain^of  ^he*  tmcLm  screen'']^/ Wallace  lias  dt”*'  d  S“on<1. frieze  pahYthe  two  stories'."  As'the's'm'rytoM 

erown-hke  cornice  above;  -1th  * 

-  '  *  - . - — — _  o 

*h'  J“' 29,b' 1833’  “d  *”*  ro,I""’s  T"“laj’  “  *■  °'c,“k  * 

of  wim“  E“"  *  =±ss 

yrocecdxnaS'  fee.  Anrtpmliy.  Nn  ; ;  . ,  o  t 

thereto.  Local  and 
illustrative  of  a 


the  monastery  of 


t.51 


Lo; 

Ziib/tsTied,!  Ja/L.  tSoy.  W™  ZTerba'f  Z, 


\ 
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f^ogipital  of  gt.  3Jofm  of  SJmtjSalem. 

The  annexed  print  is  faithfully  copied  from  the  very  scarce  etching  of  the  same  subject,  by  Hollar,  in  Duo’dale’s 
Monasticon.* 

It  exhibits  this  monastery  in  three  points  of  view ;  the  great  gatehouse,  or  entrance,  built  by  prior  Dockra,  in  the 
reig’n  of  Henry  VII.  and  still  standing- ;  the  west  end  of  the  conventual  church,  with  some  ancient  buildings  adjoining 

it;  and  the  principal  front  towards  St.  John  Street. 

Of  these  views,  the  last  is  by  far  the  most  curious,  not  only  as  shewing  more  of  the  building  than  the  others,  hut 
as  every  atom  of  that  part  of  the  structure,  excepting  the  east  end  of  the  church,  is  now  completely  destroyed.  From 
this  valuable  memorial  we  may  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  this  once  rich  and 
celebrated  Hospital,  as  well  as  gain  some  insight  into  the  age  and  style  of  its  architecture  :  several  of  the  windows  in 
particular,  we  may  observe,  were  extremely  beautiful,  and  of  a  very  early  fashion. 

The  gateway  is  not  very  faithfully  delineated;  but  being  exhibited  more  in  its  original  state  than  we  now  see  it, 
this  representation  is  not  without  its  value.  The  battlements  at  the  top  must  at  that  time  have  given  a  great  addition 
to  the  stateliness  ot  its  appearance.  The  title-pages  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  would  have  immortalized  this  part 
of  the  structure,  had  there  been  no  other  memorial  remaining. 

The  west  end  of  the  church,  now  faced  with  a  modern  screen  of  brick-work,  is  shewn  in  the  print  in  the  state  it 
was  left  by  the  Protector  Somerset,  the  architecture  being  of  that  mixed  kind  then  first  adopted :  its  elegant  nave  and 
transepts,  its  beautiful  high  enamelled  spire,  pathetically  lamented  by  Stowe  as  the  pride  of  the  metropolis,  and  all  its 
ancient  glory,  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  a  century  before  this  view  was  taken,  to  the  rapacity  of  that  minister.  The  choir, 
much  modernized  and  defaced,  still  exists,  and  is  now  the  parochial  church  of  St.  John,  Clerkenwell. 

St.  John’s  priory  was  founded  about  the  year  1100  by  Jordan  Brisset  and  Muriel  his  wife,  who  had  previously 
founded  the  nunnery  at  Clerkenwell.  The  church  was  dedicated  by  Heraclius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  eighty-five 
years  after  the  above  period ;  which  space,  from  its  first  foundation,  we  may  conjecture,  had  been  employed  injecting 
that  and  the  other  buildings  of  the  monastery.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  religious  order  called  the  Knights  Hos¬ 
pitalers  of  J erusalem,  and  previous  to  its  dissolution  possessed  immense  revenues.  During  the  insurrection  of  Wat 
Tyler  this  fine  convent  was  in  great  part  burnt  by  the  mob ;  the  succeeding  priors  endeavoured  to  repair  the  damage; 
but  the  church  and  buildings  were  not  completely  finished  until  the  year  1504,  when  Thomas  Dockra  was  prior. 

St.  John’s  monastery,  at  the  suppression,  was  valued  to  expend  yearly  3385/.  19s.  8 d. 


*  It  ia  singular  that  almost  all  the  existing  impressions  of  this  print 
had  been  much  worked ;  yet  it  is  so  scarce  that  many  copies  of  Dugdale 
under  two  or  three  guineas. 


are  extremely  faint  and  worn,  by  which  it  should  seem  that  the  plate 
want  it,  and  a  single  impression,  when  met  with,  is  not  to  be  purchased 
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As  it  appeared  in  the  Year  1805  with  the  adjacent  C  ountrv 

Jlerrnandscy  was  originally  an  Alien  Priory  of  Ciiuiiuc.Monks  founded  by  Ay /win  Child.  Am 
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en  from  the  Steeple  of  the  Church  of  S? Mary  Mag-dalen . 

^Augmented  in  its  revenue  by  King  Anno  1089.  made  an  Abby.  Anno  1399.  At  the  suppression 

'ot'thcAbby  was  (/ranted  in  die  33iy ear  of  Henry  3*  to  SirJUehurd.orJiobert  ■Sonthwed . 
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&n  8crotint  of  33trmonfc0tgt  it#  &u nor,  priori?,  anti  MMcy* 


T^eRMONDsey,  the  title  of  this  district,  is  usually  supposed  to  be  derived  from  some  Saxon  proprietor  of  the  name  of  Beormund  :  the  termination 
ea  or  eye,  which  signifies  water,  denoted  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  is  frequent  in  the  names  of  places  whose  situation  on  the  banks  of  rivers  renders 
them  insular  or  marshy. 

A  full  account  of  this  manor  is  given  in  Domesday  Book  as  follows  :  The  manor-house  or  palace,  given  by  William  II,  in  1094,  to  the  monks 
of  Bermondsey,  was,  after  its  surrender  to  Henry  VlII,  granted  by  him  in  1541  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  who  in  the  same  year  sold  it  to  Sir 
Thomas  Pope ;  by  whom,  soon  afterward,  the  ancient  edifice  was  taken  down,  and  a  capital  mansion  erected.  Having  been  occupied  by  the  Earl  of 
Sussex  and  Various  owners,  part  of  it  was  in  1792  the  property  of  Wm.  Richardson  :  and  now  ( 1 S 2 1 )  of  James  Riley,  Esq.  in  whose  garden  there 
is  an  ancient  wall  with  crosses  and  other  devices  in  glazed  bricks.  The  remainder  of  the  site  belonged  to  Wm.  Smith,  Esq.  of  Chiswick,  so  far  as 
the  new  street  called  Abbey  Street  extends  :  beyond  that,  to  the  east,  is  George  Street,  which  extends  to  the  Neckinger.  This  ground  no  doubt 
originally  was  a  part  of  the  Abbey  Grange  or  Farm,  and  is  now  the  property  of  George  Choumert,  Esq. 

The  parish  of  Bermondsey  is  situate  in  the  county  of  Surrey  and  hundred  of  Brixton,  and  is  bounded  by  the  parishes  of  St.  John,  St.  George’ 
and  St.  Olave  in  Southwark,  and  those  of  Rotherhithe  and  Deptford.  In  1641  it  was  computed  to  contain  514  acres  of  land  ;  a  considerable  part 
of  which  has  been  since  built  upon.  In  1792  the  parish  was  assessed  in  the  annual  sum  of  3954/  Os  9d  to  the  land-tax,  being  at  the  rate  of  2s  9 d 
in  the  pound. 

The  ravages  of  the  plague  appear  to  have  been  in  1625  most  fatal,  the  number  of  deaths  being  1117.  In  1636  there  died  203  persons  of  this 
distemper  j  and  in  1665,  the  number  cut  off  was  263. 

The  increase  of  population  in  this  parish  between  the  years  1665  and  1680,  was  very  rapid;  but  in  the  last  century  comparatively  small.  In 
1739  Bermondsey  contained  2111  houses,  and  in  1792  the  number  was  3100.  In  1811  it  contained  3451  houses  and  19,530  inhabitants;  and  in 
1821  it  had  4640  houses  and  25,235  inhabitants. 

Bermondsey  is  now  a  place  of  great  trade.  The  tanners  are  very  numerous  ;  and  that  business  is  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  here  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  They  were  incorporated  by  Queen  Anne,  in  the  2nd  year  of  her  reign,  by  the  title  of  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Com¬ 
monalty  of  the  Art  or  Mystery  of  Tanners  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Bermondsey.  The  waterside  division  is  occupied  by  ropemakers, 
anchorsmiths,  boat-builders,  coopers,  and  others  employed  in  making  various  articles  used  in  the  navy;  and  there  are  two  small  docks  for  ships. 
Calico  printing  and  dying  were  formerly  carried  on  here.  There  are  also  some  manufacturers  of  pins  and  needles.  A  brewery  was  established  here 
by  Mr.  Fendall,  and  afterward  carried  on  by  Mr.  Gibson  till  about  the  year  1772,  when  the  ground  he  occupied  was  let  to  build  on.  A  manu¬ 
facture  of  paper,  from  straw,  was  a  few  years  since  begun  at  the  Neckinger,  but  it  did  not  succeed ;  and  at  this  time  (1821)  it  is  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Bevington,  leather-dressers. 


THE  PRIORY  AND  ABBEY  OF  ST.  SAVIOUR  OF  BERMONDSEY. 

Aylwin  Child,  citizen  of  London,  founded  a  Priory  here  in  the  year  1082,  and  the  16th  of  the  reign  of  William  I,  called  the  Priory  of  St. 
Saviour  of  Bermondsey  ;  and  placed  therein  a  society  of  monks,  from  the  Cluniac  Monastery  of  La  Charite,  in  Normandy,  by  the  procurement  of 
Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  William  II  augmented  the  revenues  of  this  foundation,  and  completed  the  Conventual  Church.  Aylwin 
Child,  the  founder,  died  in  the  year  1094.  Bermondsey  continued  to  be  an  alien  Priory,  dependent  on  that  of  Cluny,  until  1390,  14  Ric.  2,  when 
it  was  made  denizen ;  and  an  Abbey.  John  Attilburg,  the  64th  Prior  from  its  foundation,  was  made  the  first  Abbot,  by  Pope  Boniface  IX,  at  the 
King’s  suit. 

This  religious  house  was  enriched  by  numerous  grants  of  land  and  bequests  in  money,  by  many  pious  persons  ;  together  with  the  advowson 
of  several  churches.  The  annual  amount  of  the  whole  is  estimated  by  a  modern  writer  at  3000/,  according  to  the  present  value  of  money. 

The  advowson  of  Bermondsey  Priory  was  in  the  monks  ;  but  their  election  was  not  valid  till  confirmed  by  the  King.  In  1514,  by  letters 
patent,  dated  24th  June,  the  King  granted  the  next  advowson  to  Thomas  Wnlsey  then  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  John  Reve  de  Melford,  abbot  of  St. 
Edmundsbury  :  but  whether  they  ever  collated  under  this  grant,  or  it  was  afterwards  resumed,  is  uncertain. 

Of  the  internal  state  and  history  of  Bermondsey  Priory  but  little  is  known  ;  the  annals  being  nearly  all  lost  in  the  general  wreck  of  its 
fortunes.1  It  appears  however  that  provincial  chapters  were  sometimes  held  here,  and  that  the  Court  occasionally  made  use  of  it  for  their  meetings 
on  affairs  of  state,  where  the  King  consulted  with  his  nobles  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III  many  of  the  nobility,  having 
taken  the  Cross  upon  them,  met  at  this  house  to  deliberate  on  the  order  of  their  journey  to  the  Holy  Land;  and  in  the  25th  of  the  same  reign, 
William  de  Eborum,  and  his  fellow  justices  itinerant,  held  their  assizes  here  on  the  6th  of  May. 

The  prior  and  convent  were  obliged  to  find  a  competent  maintenance  for  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  his  heirs  whenever  they  should  come 
hither.  And  Ralph,  Earl  of  Stafford,  who  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Hugh  de  Audley,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  is  said  to  have  died  seised  in  de¬ 
mesne,  or  fee,  of  an  apartment  or  lodging  within  the  priory.  A  remote  ancestor  of  his  having  given  the  advowson  of  Camberwell  to  the  convent, 
which  was  confirmed  to  them  by  Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  in  33  Hen.  3.  For  this  and  other  services  their  posterity  enjoyed  this 
appointment  in  the  nature  of  a  corrody. 

The  Bishops  of  Winchester  claimed  an  annual  procuration,  or  entertainment  for  one  day,  when  thpy  held  their  visitations  in  this  part  of  their 
diocese.  On  a  revival  of  this  claim  in  1276,  by  Nicholas  de  Ely,  then  Bishop,  the  convent  pleaded  an  exemption.  The  Bishop  contested  it,  and  at 
length  a  compromise  took  place  on  the  following'conditions :  That  the  prior  and  convent,  and  their  successors,  on  the  first  coming  of  every  Bishop 
of  Winchester  to  Bermondsey,  after  his  installation,  should  meet  him  in  procession  ;  and  in  lieu  of  the  entertainment  should  pay  unto  him,  and  his 
successors,  5  marks  of  silver  for  that  time,  at  his  house  in  Southwark,  and  on  every  succeeding  year  2%  marks  at  Michaelmas ;  and  if  the  Bishop 
should  go  beyond  sea,  the  prior  and  convent  were  to  receive  him  in  procession  on  his  return. 

The  prior  and  convent  of  Bermondsey,  who  had  a  park  and  other  lands  adjoining  the  bank  of  the  Thames  called  Rotherhithe  Wall,  sustained 
such  damage  from  an  inundation  in  1309,  by  a  breach  in  those  parts,  that  they  were  exempted  from  the  purveyance  of  hay  and  corn. 

Edward  II,  in  1324,  issued  his  letters  patent,  for  arresting  the  prior  and  certain  monks  of  this  house,  for  harbouring  rebels  therein.  These 
were  probably  some  of  the  adherents  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who,  after  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Boroughbridge  two  years  before,  had  taken 
sanctuary  in  this  convent. 

1  In  the  British  Museum  is  a  small  volume,  entitled  Annales  Abbattte  de  Bermondsey  (formerly  belonging  to  the  Howard  family)  quoted  by  Manning  in  his  History  of 
Surrey  j.nder  the  title  of  The  Chronicle  of  Bermondsey,  and  ending  11  Hen.  6,  A.  D.  1432. 
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The  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  1337,  excommunicated  certain  persons  for  stealing  a  hawk  from  its  perch,  ta  the  cloisters  cf  this  priory.  A  proof  o. 
the  estimation  in  which  this  bird  was  held  by  persons  of  rank,  at  that  period. 

SAINT  SAVIOUR’S  OR  ST.  THOMAS’  HOSPITAL. 


Richard,  prior  of  Bermondsey,  with  the  consent  of  the  convent,  in  1213  built  an  almshouse  or  hospital,  on  a  piece  of  ground  belonging  to  the 
cellarer  or  bursar,  and  adjoining  to  the  wall*  of  the  priory,  for  the  use  of  converts  or  poor  children ;  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
It  was  tinder  the  government  of  the  almoner  of  the  priory,  and  exempt,  as  the  priory  itself  was,  from  all  episcopal  jurisdiction.  This  house,  on 
account  of  its  being  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas,  hath  been  confounded,  by  several  authors,  with  the  hospital  of  that  name  in  Southwark,  which  was 
founded  about  the  same  period. 

Agnes,  the  sister  of  Thomas  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  widow  of  Thomas  Fitz  Theobald  de  Heili,  gave  to  tbe  hospital  of  St. 
Saviour  of  Bermondsey  10s  annual  rent,  issuing  out  of  her  estate  in  London,  situate  at  Blanch  Apultune  in  the  parish  of  Stanynge  Cherche,  in  the 
tenure  of  William  Cook ;  and  it  is  probable  she  was  moved  to  this  act  of  charity  by  a  pious  regard  to  the  memory  of  her  brother. 

PRIORS  AND  ABBOTS  OF  BERMONDSEY,  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  TO  THE  DISSOLUTION. 


1089.  Peter,  or  Petreus,  died  June  4,  1119. 

1 119,  Herebrand,  or  Herebrannis,  died  1120. 

1120.  Peter,  when  he  died  unknown. 

Walter,  died  1134. 

1134.  Clarambald,  elected  Abbot  of  Feversham. 

1 148.  Robert  Blessons,  resigned  1154. 

1155.  Roger,  elected  Abbot  of  St.  Owen. 

1157.  Adam,  elected  Abbot  of  Evesham. 

1161.  Galfrid,  resigned  1164. 

1164.  Peter,  resigned  1166. 

1166.  Rayhold,  resigned  1167. 

1 1 67.  Roger,  elected  Abbot  of  Abingdon. 

1175.  Robert  de  Bethlem,  resigned  1176. 

1176.  Wericus,  or  Gueric,  elected  Abbot  of  Feversham. 
1178.  Bertannus,  died  1184. 

1184.  Constantinus,  or  Constantius,  died  1186. 

1 186.  Henry,  elected  Abbot  of  Glastenbury. 

1189.  Richard  Norman,  or  Northam,  died  1201. 

1201.  Hugh,  died  1210. 

1210.  Richard,  elected  Prior  of  Wenlock. 

1221.  Hugh. 

Galfrid. 

Odilo. 

Hugh,  died  1225. 

1225.  Gilbert,  died  1225.  r  -i 

William,  died  1227. 

1227.  Josbert,  died  1229. 

1229.  Bernard,  died  within  a  month. 

Avmo,  died  1231. 

1231.  Hugh. 

1234.  Peter,  died  1240. 

1240.  Humbertus,  or  Ingbertus,  died  1245. 

1245.  Roger,  died  1247. 

1247.  Umbertus. 

1253.  Haymo,  died  within  the  year. 

Symon. 


1255.  Haymo. 

1258.  Gurandus,  elected  Prior  of  Wenlock. 

1265.  John,  died  1272. 

1272.  Henry  de  Monte  Mauri,  resigned. 

1276.  John,  died. 

Peter  de  Monte  St.  Vincent. 

John,  died  1278. 

1278.  Peter. 

1 283-.  Robert. 

1285.  Henry  Northam,  quond’  Eleemosynarius, 

Nortliton  was  elected 
1288.  John  Norman. 

1290.  William  de  Charitf 
Peter. 

Henry 
1300.  Peter. 

1307.  Henry,  died  1312. 

1312.  Peter  de  St.  Lawrence. 

Galfrid  de  Delviz. 

1321.  Peter. 

Walter. 

Henry,  elected  Abbot  of  Wenlock. 

1323.  Walter. 

John  de  Causancia,  resigned. 

1359.  John  de  Caroloco. 

1363.  Peter  de  Telonia,  died  1372. 

1372.  Richard  Dunton,  first  English  Prior,  resigned. 

1390.  John  Attilburg,  first  Abbot,  died  1399. 

1399.  Henry  Thomson. 

1413.  Thomas  Thetford,  died  1432. 

1432.  John  Bromlegh. 

1473.  John  de  Marlow. 

1520.  Robert  Wharton,  alias  Parfew,  made  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  on  the 
surrender  of  the  Abbey  in  1538-9,  and  enjoyed  a  pension  of 
500  marks,  or  333 1  6s  8 d  a  year. 


appendant  to  the  undermentionedr'dpprk<!,n^nIentt  — 6  enoravec^  011  annexed  plate,  and  exhibit  curious  specimens  of  ancient  art,  arf 

accurately  copied,  the  size  of  the  orip-iml  t,  ^ran  S-  rp,naiiain§  ln  the  Augmentation  Office,  and  Chapter  House,  Westminster.  They  have  been 
y  piea,  size  ot  the  ongmals,  by  permission  of  John  Caley,  Esq.  F.  S.  A.  Keeper  of  the  Records. 

Cdiapter 


House,  Westminster, 
A.  D.  1274. 


I 


Chapter 


Chapter 


House,  Westminster,  I 
A.  D.  1274.  ■< 


House,  Westminster, 
A.  D.  1266. 


Augmentation  Office,  30  Edw 
3,  A.  D.  1356. 


o  confirmation  of  the  prior  of  St.  Saviour,  Bermondsey,  to  Algar  Ferrom,  of  land  at  Abtechurch.  Seal 
1°  &  ar  t  &reen  wax>  round,  represents  our  Saviour  seated,  the  right  hand  elevated,  and  holding  a  book  in  the 
e  .  Legend  sigillvm  sci  sal — The  remainder  of  the  inscription  is  lost. 

Grant  by  Henry,  prior  of  St.  Saviour  of  Bermondsey,  and  the  convent  of  the  same  place,  to  Adam  de  Sutton, 
o  le  manors  of  Wydeforde  and  Richmund.  Seal  of  yellow  wax,  oval,  represents  our  Saviour  seated  under 
a  canopy,  his  right  hand  elevated,  with  the  sun  above,  and  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  book,  with  the  moon 
a  ove,  an  in  a  small  arch  at  bottom  a  man’s  head.  What  remains  of  the  legend  may  be  thus  read  .... 
oris  .  s  .  .  .  .  rmondse  ....  There  is  a  small  counter  seal,  round,  having  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Child 
seated.  Inscription,  mater  .  dei  .  memento  .  mei. 

DeWillf„the/ri°r  ffd  of  Bermondsey,  as  to  land,  &c.  at  Chalk,  in  Kent,  obtained  by  them  from  Sir 

in  ■,  m  P,  afield,  Knight.  Seal  of  yellow  wax,  triangular,  representing  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  and 
in  a  pointed  arch  at  bottom  a  man’s  head.  Legend,  sigi  .  T.  .  oris  .  bermvndeseye.  ^ 

3^"  brother  John  de  Causance,  prior  of  Bermondsey,  and  the  convent  of  the  same  place,  to  the  Kins:, 
t  ^suage  an  oft  in  Retherhethe.  Seal  of  a  dark  olive  colour,  round,  represents  our  Saviour,  between 

^  a  multitude.  Legend,  sigil  .  ec  ....  e  .  sci  .  salvator.s  .  de  her- 
i  mound  in  <1  i  ft'"  CT  Sea  ’  smaller,  a  half  length  of  our  Saviour  with  the  right  hand  elevated,  and  holding 

a  mound  in  the  left.  Legend,  ego  .  svm  .  via  .  veritas  .  et  .  vita.  , 
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The  Arms  of  the  Priory  and  Abbey,  represented  on  the  same  plate,  were  borne  two  different  ways  :  1.  Party  per  pale,  Azure  and  Gules,  within 
a  Border  Argent.  2.  The  same  surcharged  with  a  lion  passant  gardant,  holding  in  his  paw  a  Pastoral  Staff  erect,  surmounted  with  a  Mitre,  Or 
within  a  Border,  Argent,  seme  of  B  for  Bermondsey.  This  augifientation  was  probably  given  on  the  Priory  being  advanced  to  an  Abbey. 

An  indenture  was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  between  the  King,  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  the  City  of  London,  the  Abbot  and 
Convent  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  and  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  St.  Saviour,  Bermondsey  :  for  holding  an  anniversary  in  the  Abbey  Church  of 
Bermondsey  on  the  6th  day  of  February,  to  pray  for  the  good  and  prosperous  estate  of  the  King  during  his  life,  aud  the  prosperity  of  his  realm  ; 
also  for  the  soul  of  Elizabeth,  late  queen  of  England,  his  wife,  and  for  the  souls  of  their  children  ;  for  the  soul  of  Edmund,  Earl  Richmond,  his 
father,  and  his  progenitors  ;  and  for  the  soul  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  his  mother,  after  her  decease  ;  on  payment  of  the  annual  sum 
of  31  6s  8c?,  with  a  stipulation,  that  if  it  should  remain  unpaid  for  twenty-one  days,  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  St.  Peter  of  Westminster  were  to 
forfeit  the  sum  of  5 1  6s  8 d  exclusive  of  the  above  sum  of  31  6s  8c?. 

Several  distinguished  and  royal  personages  have  found  an  asylum,  and  died  in  this  monastery,  or  have  been  interred  within  its  walls ;  among 
whom  the  following  are  mentioned  by  different  writers. 

Leofstane,  provost,  shrive,  or  domesman  of  London,  was  interred  here  in  1115. 

William  de  Morteign,  or  Morton,  Earl  of  Cornwall  (son  of  Robert,  who  possessed  a  hide  of  land  in  this  manor  at  the  time  of  the  survey),  died 
and  was  buried  here,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Ralph  Broke  asserts  that  he  became  a  monk  of  this  house. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III.  of  Scotland,  sister  to  Maud,  wife  of  Henry  I,  and  wife  of  Eustace,  Earl  of  Boulogne  (who  gave  the  manor  of 
Kynewardeston  in  1114),  died  April  18,  1115,  and  was  interred  in  this  church,  with  the  following  inscription  on  her  tomb  : 

Nobilis  hie  tumulata  jacet  Comitissa  Maria. 

Actibus  liaec  nituit ;  larga  benigna  fuit. 

Regum  sanguis  erat  ;  morum  probitate  vigebat, 

Compatiens  inopi ;  vivit  in  arce  Poli. 

Walkelin  de  Mamynot  the  younger,  a  benefactor  to  the  priory,  died  here  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I,  and  recorded  in  a  chartulary 
formerly  belonging  to  the  monks  of  this  place. 

The  corpse  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  seventh  and  youngest  son  of  Edward  III,  on  its  arrival  from  Calais,  was  conveyed  to  Bermondsey  priorv, 
and  deposited  in  the  church,  until  it  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Matilda,  daughter  of  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  wife  of  Geoffry  Lord  Say,  died  at  Bermondsey  priory,  in  1368-9,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Black  Friars  in  London. 

Katherine  of  France,  queen  dowager  of  Henry  V,  died  here  Jan.  2,  1437,  and  was  buried  in  the  Lady’s  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbev- 

Elizabeth  Woodville.  queen  dowager  of  Edward  IV,  died  in  this  abbey,  in  which  she  had  been  immured  for  many  years,  by  the  jealousy  of 
Henry  VII,  her  son-in-law,  or,  in  other  words,  his  hatred  of  the  house  of  York. 

Margaret  de  la  Pole,  wife  of  Edmund  de  la  Pole  (the  last  Earl  of  Suffolk  of  this  family),  and  daughter  of  Richard  Lord  Scrope,  by  her  will 
bequeathed  her  body  to  be  laid  in  the  Virgin’s  chapel,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  altar,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Saviour  of  Bermondsey,  appointing  Sir 
Jotm  Ileveningham,  Kt.  her  executor. 

Dame  Anne,  or  Amie  Audley,  bequeathed  her  body  to  be  laid  in  this  abbey,  and  by  her  will,  dated  Nov.  1497,  appointed  a  priest  to  pray  for 
the  souls  of  John,  late  Lord  Audley.  her  husband,  James  Lord  Audley  her  son,  and  John  Rogers  her  second  husband. 

George,  son  of  John  Lord  Audley ;  John  Winkefield,  Esq.;  Sir  Nicolas  Blonket,  Kt.;  Dame  Bridget,  wife  to  William  Trussed;  and - 

Ilelgrave,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  ;  were  also  interred  in  this  monastery. 

Adelaide,  or  Adelize,  daughter  of  the  Countess  Beaumont  in  France,  wife  of  Hugh  de  Grantmeisnell,  a  benefactor  to  this  house,  was  interred 
here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

Richard  Guet,  who  gave  Cowick  in  Essex  to  this  house,  in  1098,  professed  himself  a  monk  here  at  the  same  time,  and  was  probably  interred 
in  this  church. 

In  1323,  17  Edw.  2,  the  greater  church  of  St.  Saviour  of  Bermondsey,  and  the  great  altar  in  honour  of  St.  Saviour  and  the  most  blessed  Virgin 
Mary  and  All  Saints,  were  dedicated  by  the  Bishop  of  Epo  Corbamensi  fratre  minore,  on  the  third  of  the  ides  of  January.  And  on  the  octave  of 
the  same  day,  three  altars  were  dedicated  by  the  same  prelate  :  the  Altar  of  the  Cross,  in  honour  of  the  same  ;  the  Altar  Druetli,  in  honour  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Thomas  the  martyr ;  and  the  Altar  that  is  next  the  door  of  the  monks’  burying-ground,  in  honour  of  the  Saints  Andrew  and 
James  and  all  the  Apostles. 

This  house  appears  (by  the  date  of  its  surrender,  Jan.  1, 29  Hen.  8)  to  have  anticipated  the  designs  of  the  Crown  upon  the  greater  monasteries, 
by  a  voluntary  resignation  of  its  estates.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  when  we  consider  the  preferments  the  abbot  was  advanced  to,  who  made  the 
surrender,  that  he  was  put  in  by  the  Court  with  a  view  to  this  event.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  convent,  as  stated  in  the  original  account  taken 
by  commissioners,  and  delivered  to  the  King,  was  548?  2s  5%d  ;  but  according  to  a  valuation  in  26  Hen.  8,  taken  also  by  commissioners, 
474?  14s  4^(1.  These  different  accounts  might  be  taken  from  the  same  valuation  ;  one  being  intended  to  exhibit  the  extended  rents,  and  the  other 
the  clear  value  of  the  estates.  Yet  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  latter  was  a  subsequent  one,  in  which  the  value  of  their  estates  was  underrated, 

in  order  to  bring  as  many  as  possible  within  the  Act  for  suppressing  the  lesser  monasteries,  which  was  passed  the  year  following. 

Of  the  pensions  granted  to  the  monks  of  this  house  on  its  surrender,  and  wbicn  were  allowed  to  all  who  were  not  novices,  probationers,  or 

already  beneficed,  there  remained  in  charge,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Court  of  Augmentations,  in  7  Edw.  6,  1553. 


Marks 

£. 

S . 

d. 

Marks  £. 

s. 

d. 

The  Abbot’s  pension  - 

-  500, 

or 

333 

6 

8  a  year. 

William  Pointer’s 

-  -  -  8,  or  5 

6 

8 

Richard  Gele,  or  Gile’s 

-  15, 

or 

10 

0 

0 

Thomas  Stanbank’s  - 

-  -  -  8,  or  5 

6 

8 

John  Kindar's  -  -  - 

9, 

or 

6 

0 

0 

And  in  other  annuities 

-  -  -  11,  or  7 

6 

8 

John  Cutbert’s  -  -  - 

9, 

or 

6 

0 

0 

Peter  Luke’s  -  -  - 

9, 

or 

6 

0 

0 

Total  569  379 

6 

8 

At  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  that  of  Bermondsey  was  valued  at  4 741  14s  4d,  according  to  Dugdale,  and  by 
Speed,  at  584? ’2s  3d;  and  it  was  granted  by  the  King,  July  8,  1541,  in  the  3.3rd  of  his  reign,  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  Knight,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  who  had  also  a  grant  of  court  leet,  view  of  frank  pledge,  and  free  warren.  In  the  same  year  (1541)  it  was  sold  by  Sir  Robert,  with  the 
manor,  demesne,  and  appurtenances,  to  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  the  founder  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  who  pulled  down  the  ancient  buildings 
belonging  to  the  monastery,  and  with  the  materials  erected  a  capital  mansion,  called  Bermondsey  House.  This  mansion,  with  the  orchards,  gardens, 
and  out-houses,  barn,  stable,  pasture,  aud  ponds,  at  the  back  of  the  orchards,  estimated  at  twenty  acres,  he  conveyed  in  1544,  to  Sir  Robert 
Southwell,  reserving  the  manor,  and  such  other  of  the  abbey  estates  as  he  had  formerly  purchased  of  Sir  Robert,  to  himself ;  but  in  1556  he  sold 
the  manor  itself,  with  the  estates  belonging  to  the  dissolved  abbey,  and  the  advowson  of  the  rectory,  to  Robert  Trapps,  citizen  and  goldsmith  of 
London,  who  died  in  1560,  and  Joan  his  wife,  in  1563-4.  The  manor  remained  in  the  male  branch  of  this  family  till  1709,  when  it  came  by 
marriage  to  Edward  Thurland,  Esq.  of  Reigate.  In  1717  it  was  purchased  by  Peter  Hamblv,  of '  Streatham,  Esq.  who  left  it  by  will  to  his  son 
William  Hamblv,  Esq.  of  Curshalton,  and  by  him  it  was  bequeathed  to  his  only  son  the  Rev,  Thomas  Hambly  (who  was  instituted  to  the  rectory 
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iu  1777,  and  in  the  year  1810  was  in  the  possession  ot  his  widow.  The  advowson  of  the  rectory  of  Bermondsey  belonged  to  the  abbey,  and  has 
undergone  the  same  alienations  as  the  manor. 

The  water-side  division  of  Bermondsey,  or  that  part  of  the  parish  situate  east  of  St.  Saviour’s  dock,  and  adjoining  the  parish  of  Rotherhithe,  is 
intersected  by  severe  streams,  or  water-courses.  Upon  the  south  bank  of  one  of  these,  between  Mill  Street  and  George  Row,  stand  a  number  of 
very  ancient  houses,  called  London  Street;  a  south  view  of  which  is  given  in  the  annexed  plate,  together  with  a  plan  of  the  streets  and  lanes  adjacent, 
as  they  appeared  in  1813,  including  the  several  wharfs  on  each  side  of  St.  Saviour’s  dock,  from  an  actual  survey. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  according  to  Stow,  was  built  by  the  priors  of  St.  Saviour’s  monastery  for  the  use  of  their  tenants  ; 
the  time  of  its  erection  and  decay  is  unknown,  but  it  appears  that  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  who  became  possessed  of  the  mansion  built  by  Sir  Thomas 
Pope,  was  obliged  to  build  a  place  for  public  worship  at  or  near  the  place  where  the  parish  church  now  stands. 

There  had  been  anciently  a  royal  palace  in  Southwark,  probably  that  in  Bermondsey  in  which  Henry  II  resided,  and  held  his  first  parliament 
at  Christmas  1154.  It  was  afterward  occupied  by  the  De  la  Poles,  Marquises  and  Dukes  of  Suffolk.  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  built  a 
sumptuous  house  on  the  site  of  it  called  Suffolk  House  ;  but  falling  afterward  into  the  King’s  hands,  the  same  was  called  Suffolk  Place,  and  a  mint 
of  coinage  was  established  there  for  the  King.  Henry  Gray,  Marquis  of  Dorset  and  great-grandson  of  Elizabeth  Queen  of  Edward  IV,  who  was 
created  Duke  of  Suffolk  by  Edward  VI,  resided  here  in  1552.  At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  he  was  attainted  of  high  treason, 
and  beheaded  in  the  following  year.  Queen  Mary  granted  this  house  to  Nicholas  Heath,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  his  successors  in  the  see  for 
ever,  to  be  their  inn  or  lodging  when  they  repaired  to  London  ;  as  an  equivalent  for  York  House  near  Westminster,  which  King  Henry,  her  father 
had  taken  from  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  the  see  of  York. 

The  mansion  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope  (on  the  site  of  the  monastery)  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  who  held  the  office  of 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  died  herein  1583.  Stow,  in  his  Summary  of  the  Chronicles  of  England,  gives  the  following  account  of  his 
funeral  procession  :  “  On  the  ninth  of  June  (1583)  deceased  Thomas  Ratcliffe,  Earl  of  Sussex.  Lorde  Chamberlaine  to  her  Majestie.  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  at  Bermondsey  besides  London  ;  and  was  on  the  eight  of  July  following  conveyed  thorough  the  same  city  of  London  toward  Newhall  in  Essex 
there  to  be  buried  :  first  went  before  him  forty-five  poore  men  in  blacke  gownes,  then  on  horseback  120  serving  men  iu  blacke  coats,  then  25  in 
black  gownes  or  cloakes,  besides  the  Heraldes  at  Armes  ;  then  the  deceased  Earle  in  a  charriot  covered  with  blacke  velvet,  drawen  by  foure  cr0odly 
geldings,  next  after  was  led  the  Earle’s  steed  covered  with  blacke  velvet,  then  Sir  Henrie  Ratcliffe  the  succeeding  Earle,  chiefe  mourner,  &  eight 
other  Lords  all  in  blacke  ;  then  the  Lord  Mayor  &  Aldermen  of  London  riding  in  murrey,  and  then  on  foot  the  gentlemen  of  Graie’s  lone,' and  last 
o!  all  the  Merchant  Tailors  in  their  livery,  for  that  the  said  Earle  was  a  brother  of  their  company,  as  many  noble  men  and  famous  Princes,*  Kings  of 
this  realme,  before  him  had  been.”  ° 


By  a  codicil  to  his  will,  dated  May  21,  1583,  he  ordered  that  his  executors  should  keep  house  at  Bermondsey  twenty  days  after  his  interment  on 
which  they  were  to  expend  1500/  and  no  more;  but  the  funeral  charges  alone  amounted  to  1629/  5 s  0 \d,  and  the  expenses  of  house-keeping  to 
158/  8.v  ‘Id.  His  effects  at  this  place  were  valued  at  1585/.  His  executors  were  Sir  Christopher  Wray,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  •  Sir 
Gilbert  Gerard,  Master  of  the  Rolls  ;  Sir  Thomas  Mildmay,  and  others.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  church  of  Boreham  in 
Essex,  executed  by  Richard  Stephens,  a  statuary,  who  received  for  his  part  of  the  work  292/  12s  8 d. 

Of  the  mansion  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  a  correct  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  style  of  building,  and  its  interior  arrangement,  by  an  inspection 
of  the  two  plates,  entitled  “  Inside  of  one  of  the  Rooms'under  the  Hall,”  and  “  Inside  of  a  Room  adjoining  those  under  the  Hall.”  In  the  first 
plate  is  shown  the  wainscoting  or  panneling  of  the  room  with  its  antique  fireplace  :  over  the  latter  is  a  large  compartment,  probably  once  filled  bv 
a  picture.  I  he  details  on  this  plate  exhibit  sections  of  the  panneling  and  fireplace,  with  a  Saxon  ornament  and  cross  in  the  wall  near  the  gateway 
ot  the  abbey  1  he  second  plate  exhibits  a  large  room,  the  walls  in  part  panneled  in  a  plainer  manner  than  the  preceding  room,  and  an  ancient 
fireplace  without  ornament.  The  details  of  this  plate  are  composed  of  specimens  of  the  capitals  of  Saxon  pillars,  ornaments,  and  windows  from 
various  parts  of  the  abbey  and  the  principal  gateway.  ’  rora 

described  entitled<<  ,Inside  °f  tIie  Hall  ’  was  probably  the  hall  or  refectory  of  the  monastery,  as  its  appearance  is  more  ancient  than  those  before 
leading  to  thkapTtm^t!2^16  ^  eXten°r  °f  the  bal1 ;  tbe  details  exPlam  the  Pla“  of  the  ceiling,  its  mouldings  and  those  of  the  doorway 

pnplncp^l* Gfcund  Pian,  engraved  from  an  original  drawing  taken  in  1679,  exhibits  a  ground-plot  of  the  old  Conventual  Church  with  gardens 

court  vld7  thT  •7  r’tia  xT  nde1d  °D  tbe  j0rth  by  tbe  church-vard  of  St-  Mary  Magdalen  ;  the  West  and  North  Gates  leading  ’  into  the  Base 
-  ,  ;r  ’  wfn  °-f  tbe  Mansion-house,  and  the  Gallery  belonging  to  the  same  ;  and  the  East  Gate  leading  into  Grange  Walk  On  the  south 

Swft^oS  Whtwhe  8irf  fithe  ConeytreW’  "War™*;  tbe  Stable  Yard  and  Pond;  and  an  Orchard  called8  Wood’s  Orchard  No  l 

sW  t  TJul:  S&^SSTbSii  TS  ^  °f  that  °f  ^  abbe7  CWh;  and  N°-  2-  -  tbe  Side  °f  tbe  c-t-yard, 

Gate-house  ^ith  its  interior^] looking  info  the  Base^ourt-^yardf  ^  Mary  Magdalen  ;  and  another  showing  the  West  Gate,  and  the  North  or  Great 

any  rllig^ous^edifice^ia  .Venerable  fl,ndation  of  Bermondsey  Abbey  remaining,  probably  more  than  almost 

to  our  architectural  antiquities)  than  elsewhere  Th^rin^Df^ent™. Z  U  imIjrovaments  ia  the  building  line  (that  worst  enemy 

plate  will  sufficiently  explain  :  in  addition  to  which  itPm!v  E?  UCe’  Called  tbe  Gate-house  was  then  nearly  entire  ;  its  appearance  the  annexed 
gateway  stood  directly  north  and  exactly  faced  the’snntt  7  i  "e^essary  t0  observe  that  the  front  was  composed  of  party-coloured  tiles.  This 
churchyard.  On  theoJher  side ^ofThis  wa^  ,An  °Id  stone  wal1  eastward  the  whole  extent  of  the 

their  antiquity.  *  ry  0  d  houses,  whose  stone-framed  windows  and  style  of  building  evidently  pointed  out 

enclosed  ZyTuck  waK  fcrt  ^  in  '? '»•  %  *•»*  f«t  in  width  of  the  old  con.cn,  „„1  ground.  It  is 

many  bones  were  seen;  some  lying?/  ttv 1  ‘  S “  '  *»P  of  »h,ch  is  an  iron  railing.  In  digging  the  foundation  for  this  wall 

in  sinking  some  pits,  found  a  stone  coffin  containing  bones  All  these1*0'  1<mnS  been  dlsturbed  before  :  and  the  late  Mr.  Ash,  leather-dresser, 

Ae  plan.  g  boues-  AU  these  circumstances  prove  that  this  was  the  conventual  churchyard,  as  shown  in 

the  exception  of  two^Xee  dwelling  tak!°  in  1?°5’  the  great  "atehonse<  and  nearly  all  the  ancient  buildings,  with 

portion  of  the  abbey  walls  yet  remaining  is  on  the  south  side  „nrt7  f  ^  a  m°dern  street  (called  Abbey  Street)  erected  on  the  site.  The  small 
part  of  that  which  surrounded  the  conventual  churchyard  •  but  even  t?gment  °f  tb®  *ame  wad  011  the  north  side  of  Long  Walk,  the  latter  being  a 
bbey  will  then  be  entirely  obliterated.  7*  '  686  May  Pr°bably  soon  be  taken  down,  and  all  traces  of  this  once  famous 
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A  .Seal  in  dark  green.  Wax  appendant  to  a  Deed  of  Confirmation  of  the  Prior  of  Sf Saviour  Bermondsey  to  A/par  Farrom  of 
LandatAbtechurch.  Legend  SIGILLVM.SCI.  SAL .  The  remainder  of  the  inscription  is  lost 

B.  Seal  to  a  Deed  of  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Bermondsey  as  to  Lands  at  Chalk  in  Kent,  obtained  from  •  CWdeApeldreheld 

Knight,  of  yellow  Wax  representing  the  flight  into  Egypt.  Legend  Slot .  OBIS  BERMVNDESEYE . 

C.  Seal  of  yellow  Wax  to  a  Grant  by  Henry  Prior  of  Sf  Saviour  of  Bermondsey  and  the  Convent  of  the  same  place  to  Adam  de 

Sutton  of  the  Manors  of  Wydeforde  and  Rychmunde-  What  remains  of  the  Leg  end- may  be  read  . ORIS.  S....  RMOXDESE. 

(hunter-seal  having  the  Vi/gin  Mary  and  Child  ■  Legend  MATE  R .  DE  I .  MEMENTO .  MEI . 

I).  Seal,  of  a  dark  olive  colour,  to  a  Grant  from  John  de  ('usance. Prior  of  Bermondsey  and  the  Convent  of  the  same  place,  to  the 
King  of a  Me/suage  &'Toft  at  Ketherheth  represents  our  Saviour  between  two  Apostles  preaching  to  a  Multitude.  Legend  SIGILL..EC...F, 
SCI.  SALYATORIS.de. BERMVNDESEYE .  Counter-seal  a  half  length  ofourSa\dour  with  a  mound-Legend  E  G  o .  S  VM -VTA  .VERITAS .  K  T .  \T I"A . 
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Notwithstanding  the  many  authentic  documents  which  are  extant  illustrative  of  the  history  and  possessions  of  this  ancient  and 
ce  ebi  a  ed  Re  igious  House,  there  appears  to  be  some  doubt  concerning  the  person  by  whom  it  was  actually  founded.  The  Register 

l^eiPmyrlf’7,d  '  6  fUttr,tIt8  f0]^ed  StOW’state  ^  have  been  by  Matilda,  Queen  to  Henry  I.,  daughter  of 
fil J ^  nf’tb11^’  Kl,ng  p  Sc°  &  •  bat  Matthew.pans,  and  some  other  ancient  historians  assert  it  to  have  been  by  the  first  Prior,  Norman, 

Dp  T?ilmhp10RR^a,"C?1 T°nS  i°f  fU-?tin  1  u  ^gl?nd  ;  and  in  a  record  Preserved  by  Dugdale,  the  institution  is  ascribed  to  Richard 
.  lr  •  th  ’  BlS.h.°P  °£  London.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  claims  of  the  two  latter  amount  only  to  the  interest  which  they 
took  in  the  erection  of  the  Priory,  and  the  establishment  of  the  new  Monastical  Rule:  for  the  original  and  principal  endowments 
e  o  ave  emanated  solely  from  the  Queen.  By  the  advice  and  persuasion  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  of  Anselm,  Archbishop 

r,e  COmple!ed  an  lm perfect  church,  which  one  Syredus  sometime  began  to  erect  in  honour  of  the 
Holy  Lro.s  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene  ;  and.  having  redeemed  it  from  the  payment  of  thirty  shillings  which  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 

Vrtnv  thTrTrtf  aacustomad  to  I*.6?®1!'®  f,:°™  <hem  a  mi*l  in  exchange, —she  gave  the  church  to  Norman  who  was  made 

nf  tTp *1  ’  th  ^°-n*eS  °f  Apn  i5tih^’  I?7;  ^he  f«Vlidatl0n  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity  ;  though,  like  other  establishments 

enthlL  «atTe*pi  80°?  Ca™tt0be  .c.a!led  Christ  Church,  even  in  formal  documents,  and  in  the  first  charter  of  the  Queen  it  is 
e  titled  only  the  Church  of  Christ  within  the  Wall  ot  London.”  The  same  benefactress  also  enaowed  the  Church  and  those  serving 
God  therein  with  her  own  demesne  property  of  the  Port,  or  Gate,  of  Aldgate,  and  the  Soke,  or  civil  government,  belonging  to  it! 

'll  j  j  t0  be  held  by  them  as  freely  as  she  herself  had  possessed  them:  and  likewise  with  25  libs,  by  weight,  in  the  money 

ca  led  Blanks,  due  to  her  from  the  farm  of  the  City  of  Exeter.  All  these  gifts  were  confirmed  by  charters  from  the  Kin<r,c  in  which 
the  fraternity  is  called  “the  Prior  and  Canons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  of  London.”  The  Queen  also  gave  to  them  the  Churches  of 
j  UAimn?i m  Hertfordshire,  with  the  appurtenances;  and  of  St.  Augustine  near  the  Wall,  St.  Edmund  the  King,  Lombard  Street, 
and  Allhallows  upon  the  Wall,  in  London,  to  which  the  Prior  and  Convent  presented:  from  which  they  received  the  vearlv 
payments  of  12 d.  from  St.  Austine’s,— 13s.  4 d.  from  St.  Edmund’s,  and  3s.  from  Allhallows.  All  Saints  or  St.  Catherine-Colman, 

'i,uStreut,3,ei0ngedikfM!Sf  t0Jhe  Same  house,  and  paid  2s.  yearly;  and  William  Corbyl,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
added  the  Church  of  Bix  or  Bixhill  in  Kent.  J  1 

The  edifice  of  the  Priory  was  erected  on  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Catherine,  towards  Aldgate,  lying  lengthwise 
between  the  King  B-Street  leading  to  Aldgate,  and  the  north  side  of  (hat  Chapel  of  St.  Michael  at  the  union  of  Leadenhall  and 
ben-C  lurch  Street,  inserted  in  the  First  A  olume  of  the  present  work.  The  ancient  measurement  of  the  length  of  the  premises  is  set 
down  by  Stowd  at  83  ells  half  quarter  and  quartern,  of  the  King’s  Iron  Ell ;  but  by  another  charter  of  Henry  I.,  the  Priory  was 
privileged  to  enclose  the  way  along  London  Wall,  as  well  as  to  stop  the  passage  there,  and  to  enlarge  the  house  and  offices  to  the  wall 

™  orJSinal  lljle  °f.the  first  superior  of  this  foundation,  appears  to  have  been  Prior  of  Christ’s  Church,  in  the  Parishes  of 
bt.  Mary  Magdalene,  St.  Michael,  St.  Catherine,  and  the  Blessed  Trinity,  anciently  the  Parish  of  the  Holy  Cross  or  Holy  Rood  •  all 
which  districts  were  at  this  time  re-united  into  one  Parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  St  Catherine 
however,  at  length  procured  that  a  Chapel  or  Church  should  be  erected  for  them  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Prior,  for  their  more 
convenient  and  quiet  resort  to  divine  service;  in  which  one  of  the  Canons  of  the  House  was  appointed  by  the  Prior  to  say  ma«s 
though  they  were  still  obliged  to  bring  their  children  to  be  christened  at  the  Conventual  Church,  as  well  as  to  attend  it  upon  all 
solemn  feasts  as  the  parochial  church.'  The  entire  extent  of  the  Priory  freehold,  was  equal  to  that  of  the  ancient  Ward  of  Aldgate  • 
and  some  notion  may  be  formed  of  it  from  the  following  particular  account  published  by  Strype  from  a  statement  drawn  up^y  a 
member  ot  the  Convent,  and  copied  into  the  City  Record  called  Dunthorne.%  It  extended  “  from  the  Gate  of  Aldgate  as  far  as  the 
Gate  of  the  Bailey  of  the  Tower,  called  Cungate;  and  all  Chekyn-lane  towards  Barking  Church,  as  far  as  the  Churchyard,  excepting 
one  house  nearer  than  the  churchyard.  And  the  journey  is  returned  the  same  way  as  far  as  the  Church  of  St.  Olave";  and  then  we 
come  back  by  the  street  which  goes  by  the  Church  of  Coleman  Church,  then  it  goes  forth  towards  Fen-Church  ;  and  so  there  on  this 
side  our  houses  is  a  lane,  through  which  we  went  into  the  house  of  Theobald  Fitz-Ivo,  Alderman,  which  lane  is  now  stopped  up 
because  14  hath  been  suspected  for  thieves  in  the  night:  therefore,  because,  a  way  is  not  open  there,  we  come  back  again  by  a  lane  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Michael,  and  so  as  far  as  Lime-street  to  the  house  of  Richard  Cavel.  This,  therefore,  is  our  inward  Soke  (namely 
that  within  the  walls  of  the  City)  and  these  are  the  bounds  of  it.  This  the  Queen-Mother  gave  to  us  with  the  Gate  of’ Aldgate. 


*  In  the,  Historm  Major  of  Matthew  Paris,  Edit.  Paris,  1644,  fol.  p.  43,  under  the  year  1107,  it  is  stated  that  “  Norman  the  Pr 


.  ,  ,  “j  money  named  Blanca,  Blankes, or  Albus,  appears  to  have  been  so  calied  from  its  colour,  being  made  of  a  debased  silver,  and  to  have  been  generally  paid  by 
vtNui  “ 18  ™e“tloned  ™  the  Domesday  Survey,  and  was  current  in  the  time  of  Alan,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  A.D.  1087,  each  piece  being  in  value  six  pennies  Tournais,  and 
it  «.„«  n”  ^  6/acfe^e”c*  theii  used,  from  which  it  was  distinguished  by  name.  As  this  money  varied  in  value  according  to  the  quality  and  weight  of  the  silver  of  which 
®  m  Ad?’  118°-  w.hen  He"ry  IL  Il8Sued  a  n.ew  currency,  the  Sheriff  of  Exeter  refused  to  pay  the  Prior  of  the  Holy  Trinity  his  half-year’s  farm  at  Michaelmas, 

bj  weight,  because  the  new  coin  was  lighter  than  that  m  use,  when  the  Queen  gave  the  donation  :  so  that  at  the  new  rate  of  -20±d.  per  oz.  or  20 s.  6 il.  per  lib.,  the  sum  due 
6rfkby  we'ght’  The  Pnor  StePhen,  however,  procured  the  full  payment  by  a  charter  from  the  King.  Strype’s  Stow’s  Survey  nf  London,  book  ii. 

chap  iv.  pp.  5.1,  56.  When  Henry  V.  was  constituted  King  of  France  he  issued  a  coinage  of  Blanks  at  8 d.  each ;  but  their  currency  was  prohibited  with  that  of  all  other 

base  money,  by  Stat.  2nd.  Henry  VI.,  1423,  cap.  ix. 

c  Copies  of  the  various  charters  of  endowments  to  this  Priory  are  give  in  both  Latin  and  English  in  Dugdale’s  Monnsticon  Anglicanum,  vol.  ii.  p.  80  ;  Stevens’ 
supplement,  vol.  11.  p.  74,  and  Appendix,  N os.  ccclxii— ccclxxvi.and  the  Rev.  J.  Strype’s  Stow’s  Survey  of  London,  Lond.  1720.  Vol.  I.  book  ii.  chapters  ii.  iv.pp.  4, 1 1,12,55,56. 
d  Survey  of  London,  by  Strype,  Vol.  I.  book  ii.  chap.  iv.  p.  56.  ’ 

e  It  appears  that  this  right  was  subsequently  questioned,  since  in  an  Inquisition  of  Quo- Warranto  in  1274-75,  the  third  year  of  Edward  I.,  the  jurors  of  Portsoken 

ar  pi  evented  the  Prior  of  Christ  8  Church  for  having  “  applied  to  himself  a  lane  between  his  Priory  and  the  City  Wall  ;  through  which  was  wont  to  be  a  common  way.” 

urvey  oj  onaon ,  book  ii.  chap.  ii.  p.  5.  It  appears  that  this  lane  was  afterwards  opened  again  as  it  is  shewn  in  the  Plan  of  London  by  Radulphus  Ag gas,  executed  about 
Aldgate  en<*,n®  *rom  westward,  between  the  wall  of  Duke’s  Place  and  the  City  Wall :  part  of  the  line  of  this  lane  is  still  existing  in  the  lower  end  of  Duke- Street, 

'  Previously  to  the  erection  of  this  Chapel  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Catherine’s  Parish  were  accustomed  to  celebrate  mass  in  the  south  part  of  the  Priory  Church,  where 
sooa  the  aitax  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  ;  but  the  confusion  which  arose  from  two  services  beinji  performed  in  the  same  church  at  the  same  time,  was  the  cause  that  the 
ansh  Church  or  Chapel  of  St.  Catherine  Christ  Church,  afterwards  corrupted  into  Cree  Church,  was  erected.  The  very  curious  history  of  this  edifice,  though  closely 
connected  with  that  ot  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  too  extensive  to  be  farther  entered  into  in  this  place. 

1  A  manuscript  register  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  writer,  William  Dunthorne,  and  consisting  of  a  large  folio  volume,  bound  in  wood,  covered  with  rough  calf 
eat  ier,  secured  with  tarnished  brass  bosses  and  clasps,  and  bearing  the  name  on  the  outside,  written  on  parchment,  under  a  plate  of  horn  in  a  brass  frame.  The  leaves  are 
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From  Lime-street  we  go  through  the  street  by  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew  (Under  Shaft)  as  far  as  the  Chapel  of  St.  Augustine  upon 

the  Wall;  and  then  as  far  as  the  gate of  church^a«l.  ^“a.  ‘  of  Tha'ext'ra^liberty  at  the  Port  of  Aldgate 

Soon  after  its  foun  a  ion,  m  er  hj  ,  gift  jg^lso  contained  in  volumes  of  the  City  Records  marked  C.  and  Dunthornc, 

cal  ed  Cmg  ten  Guild,  ^in  the  foTlowin-  abridged  translation/  -  In  the  year  of  Christ  1108,  and  in  the  eighth  year  of 

KingFCnry,mwaseth^  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  wifhin  Aldeate,  founded  by  the  venerable  Lady  Maud,  wife  unto  the  said  King,  by 
Re  persuasfin  of  Archbishop  Anselm.  It  was  given  unto  Norman,  who  became  the  first  Prior ;  not  only  there,  but  first  Canon- 
Regular  of  the  whole  kingdom:  for  by  him  was  all  England,  saith  my  record  adorned  with  the  Rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  he 
canonical  habit  of  that  Order.  By  which  Order,  through  the  gathering  together  of  many  nars  into  that  church,  was  the  number 
of  those  that  praised  God  day  and  night  so  much  increased,  that  the  whole  City  was  much  del ightefi  with  the  sight  of  it.  Insomuch 
that  in  the  year  1225  certain  Burgesses  of  the  City  descended  of  the  ancient  race  of  the  English  Knights,  by  name  Ralfe,  the  son 
of  Al-mde  Wolfard  le  Deverish,  Orgar  le  Prude,  Edward  Upcornhill,  Blackstan,  and  his  cousin  Alwyn,  Alwyn,  and  Robert  his 
brother  sons  of  Leofstan,  Leofstan  the  Goldsmith,  and  Wyzo  his  son,  Hugh  the  son  of  Wolgare  Algar  Secusenne,  Orgar  the  son  of 
Dereman  Osbert  Drinchepin,  and  Adelardus  Hornpite  meeting  together  in  the  Church  of  Christ  which  is  situate  without  the 
walls  of  the  City  near  A  Id  gate,  freely  gave  unto  the  said  Church,  and  unto  the  Canons  serving  God,  all  that  land  and  soken,  which 
was  called  in  English  Cnithgilda ,  which  lies  by  the  wall  of  the  City  without  Aldgate,b  and  reaches  unto  the  Thames.  They  gave 
it,  I  say,  themselves  becoming  friars,  and  partaking  of  the  benefits  of  that  place  by  the  hand  of  Norman,  the  Prior, .who  received 
them  into  the  society*  as  be  had  done  others  before  them*  by  an  oath  taken  upon  the  text  of  the  Gospel.  And  to  the  intent  that  this 
gift  of  their’s  mi°lit  stand  firm  and  unchangeable,  they  surrendered  up,  with  other  writings  which  they  had  for  it,  that  Charter  of 
St.  Edward:  after  which  they  gave  the  Prior  seisin  and  possession  of  the  said  land  by  the  Church  of  St.  Botolph,  which  had  been 
builded  upon  the  same  and  was  the  head  of  it.  All  this  was  done  before  these  witnesses,  Bernard,  Prior  of  Dunstable,  John,  Prior 
of  Landa,  and  divers  other  French  and  English  people.  The  said  donors  hereupon  sent  one  of  their  own  company,  Ordgarle  Prude 
bv  name,  unto  King  Henry,  with  their  petition  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  give  his  consent  and  confirmation  to  their  said  gift. 
Whereupon  the  King  very  willingly  allowed  the  said  land  and  Soken  unto  the  Church  :  and  to  be  free  and  acquitted  from  all  service 
to  himself,  as  Frank-Alms  ought  to  be  :  which  he  thus  confirmed  by  his  charter — Henry,  King  of  England  to  (Richard  de  Belmeis) 
Bishop  of  London,  to  the  Sheriffs  and  Provost,  and  to  all  his  Barons  and  faithful  people,  French  and  English,  of  London  and 
Middlesex,  Greeting.  Know  ye  me  to  have  granted  and  confirmed  to  the  Church  and  Canons  of  the  Lloly  Trinity  of  London  the 
Soke  of  the  English  Knighten  Guild,  and  the  land  which  pertaineth  thereunto,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Be.tolph,  as  the  Men  ot  the 
same  Guild  have  given  and  granted  unto  them.  And  I  will  and  straitly  command  that  they  may  hold  the  same  well,  and  honourably 
and  freely  ;  with  Sac  and  Soke,  Toll  and  Thea,  Infangtheof,  and  all  customs  belonging  to  it,  as  the  Men  of  the  same  Guild  in  the 
best  sort  had  the  same  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  ;  and  as  the  Kings  William  ray  father  and  brother  did  grant  it  to  them  by  their 
writs.  Witness  A  (delicia)  the  Queen,  Geoffrey  De  Clinton,  the  Chancellor,  and  William  of  Clinton  :  at  Woodstock/’  This  charter 
was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Gilbert,  William,  and  Roger,  Bishops  of  London  ;  then  by  St.  Alphage,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  then  by  the  Popes  Innocent  II.  and  Alexander  III.  The  former  Pontiffalso  glanted  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  that  St.  Botolph  s 
Church  should  he  served  by  one  of  the  Canons,  tq.  be  removed  at  the  Prior’s  pleasure  :  and  by  a  bull  in  1137  he  appointed  that 
whatever  possessions  and  goods  the  said  Christ  Church  then  justly  and  lawfully  possessed,  or  might  hereafter  by  the  concession  of 
l  opes,  grants  of  Kings  or  Princes,  offerings  of  the  faithful,  or  by  other  just  means,  might  be  gotten, — should  remain  firm  and 
inviolable  to  them  and  their  successors.  The  same  instrument  also  confirmed  “  the  land  and  Soke  of  Anglische  Cnihte  Gild,”  and 
whatever  churches  or  lands,  without  the  City  of  London  or  within,  which  had  been  reasonably  bestowed  by  God’s  faithful  people,  or 
■which  should  happen  to  lie  offered  hereafter.0 

In  consequence  of  the  possession  of  this  franchise,  the  Prior  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was,  for  himself  and  his  successors,  admitted  as 
one  of  the  Aldermen  of  London,  namely  of  the  Ward  of  Portsoken,  to  govern  the  same  land  and  Soke  ;  and  as  such  the  Prior  was 
accustomed  both  to  sit  in  the  Court  of  Aldermen  and  to  ride  in  their  processions,  wearing  the  scarlet,  or  other  livery  used  by  them,  hut 
made  in  the  form  of  a  religious  habit,  until  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  this  house.  Stow  adds  that  he  had  been  a  witness  of  this 
practice  in  his  own  childhood;  at  which  period  also  “the  Prior  kept  a  most  bountiful  house  of  meat  and  drink,  for  both  rich  and 
poor,  as  well  within  the  house  as  at  the  gates,  to  all  comers  according  to  their  estates.”11  Sometimes,  however,  this  dignity  appears 
lo  have  been  transferred  to  a  secular  deputy  ;  since  “  Eustacius,  the  eighth  Prior,  about  1264,  because  he  would  not  deal  with 
temporal  matters,  instituted  Theobald  Fitz-Juonis  Alderman  of  Portsoken  Wal’d  under  him  :”e  and  in  the  ancient  instrument  engraved 
on  the  first  of  the  annexed  Plates,  in  the  time  of  Prior  Richard,  between  1223  and  1218,  Gilbert  Fitz-Eulke  appears 
as  the  witnessing  Alderman.  In  1377-78,  the  fir.-t  year  of  Bichard  II.,  William  Rising,  Prior  of  Christ’s  Church, 
was  sworn  Alderman  of  Portsoken  Ward. — By  a  Bull  of  Alexander  III.,  dated  at  Viterbo  the  third,  of  the  Ides  of 
July  (13th),  in  the  eighth  year  of  Henry  II,  1163,  the  Superior  of  the  House  was  invested  with  very  considerable  ecclesias¬ 
tical  authority  ;  since  it  recites  that  the  Pontiff  “  granti  th  to  the  Prior  upon  his  request  whereby  the  state  of  the  Church  may 
he  preserved  and  reformed  lor  the  better,  that  the  persons  of  the  said  Church  under  the  discipline  of  regular  observance, 
may  give  to  God  worthy  and  acceptable  service, — we  grant  him  free  power  of  correction,  as  is  expedient ;  as  to  him  belongs 
ol  excesses  oi  those  under  him,  and  recalling  of  fugitives1  to  the  same  Church,  as  it  pertains  to  his  office. 
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a  Survey  of  London,  Edit,  by  Anthony  Munday,  Lond.  1633.  fol.  The  Remaines.pp.  930-933. 

T  ^  e*te.nto*  Guild  was  from  Aldgate,  to  the  present  City-bars  on  the  east;  to  Bishopgate,  and  the  house  of  William  Presbyter,  afterwards  that  of  Geoffrey 
■  /*’  -  e  lelrf  0  0  ver,  John  Ea.by  and  of  Sir  John  Boncbier,  &c.  on  the  north  ;  and  on  the  south  to  the  Thames,  as  far  into  the  same  rner  as  a  horseman  could  ride 

/  °  .  ,  an.  llaW  sPPar-  (his  space  included  all  East  Smithfleld,  with  the  right  side  of  the  street  leading  to  Doddings  Pond  to  the  Thames;  and  the 

t  iiilH  wol  7„:  a.  1 1 * It.e ’  .A11"/-/  t°',nded  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  the  stone  wall  and  new  ditch  of  the  Tower,  made  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  The  estates  and 

jrna  v  Uan  ,e  y  Canute  or  Edgar,  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  to  thirteen  English  Knights  who  were  to  receive  it  upon  the  very  honourable  condition 
in  uigagme  in  tree  combats  (tilting)  upon  the  lands  and  as  many  in  the  water,  and  gaining  the  victory  :  as  also  tnat  on  an  appointed  day  they  shouldliold 
fiin'M  ’in  f°,,  aS  mi  ,  aB®lns|,a11  comers.  This  being  performed,  the  King  gave  them  the  franchise  by  charter,  and  named  it  Kuytte  Guilden,  or  Cnihten 

above  ' states  it  -it  hv  ti le  Persoris  "  0  tamed  it .  which  charters  were  confirmed  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  William  II.,  and  Henry  I.  The  record  of  this  grant  mentioned 

in  addition  to  the  „Ln!i  a,  ,  '®ollter  stone  wall  and  new  ditch  at  the  Tower  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  the  Priory  lost  half  a  mark,  6s.  8 d.,  of  its  yearly  revenue. 

Brotherhood  of  the  Hnsnlt  si  mi  6 un8|'n&.J01'lt'-v  ,0  the  Priory  and  St.  Catherine’s  Hospital.  A  garden  also  was  nearly  destroyed,  which  the  King  rented  of  the 

hook  ii.  chan,  ii  t™  3  4  hi  Slx  rriar  s’  L’  01  "bui’  however,  Edward  I.  secured  to  them  the  rent  of  five  marks  and  a  half. — Strype’s  Stow’s  Survey  of  London, 

Catherine’s  Hosiiim!  •  ’unH  far  i  •  Ju'  l-  1*  and  Was  alterWiirds  granted  by  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  Maud,  the  Queen  of  Stephen,  on  which  she  founded  St. 
Bishops  of  London  confirm  ri  h  "C  6  a  Tjr  ®X(;  lanSe  six  5'a,fls  of  land  of  his  own  demesne  in  the  Manor  of  Braughing,  in  Hertfordshire.  By  the  charters  of  some 
ninon^ca  1  riiie 'was" ghen^hsmk^ ult  1  S°jn0  c  1  b!  *  '.? PS  °  Canterbury,  the  collation  and  donation  of  the  Hospital  were  assigned  to  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  and  the 
London ,  w”h  ,Je  Queen’s ^sanc«on.-S.  VS™  ^  Urb“  1V* in  ^  “  ^uence  of  a  dispute  upon  a  dispensation  granted  to  the  Hospital  by  a  Bishop  of 

*  ®*/yPe’s  Stow’s  Survey  of  London, book  ii.  chap,  ii.p.4. 

poor  with  a  daily  dole  at  the  gate YoYsistim^fYvf  ent®rt.aining  travellers  and  visitors,  especially  those  of  distinction,  in  the  ancient  Religious  houses  ,  as  well  as  relieving  the 
leceived  in  aTrge  am  Cerntamf  P0^0"8,’  and  the  remai"«  of  the  food  of  the  brethren,  delivered  by  the  porter.  The  former,  however,  were 

»'  die  building  would  permit  Several  curimntnn  .’s.u*,1>or  e  .v  columns  and  surrounded  by  bed-chambers;  the  whole  being  erec’ted  as  much  out  of  the  wav  of  the  monks 

1817.  4  to.  p.  S27.  P  S  curious  particulars  concerning  tkereception  of  guests  in  convents,  may  be  seen  in  the  Rev.  T.  I).  Fosbruke’s  British  Monackistn,  Lond, 

f  fn  HISS  56° the  40™^  of  Lonlhm'  book  "•  chap.  iv.p.  57. 

Newgate,  Strype’s  Stow’s  Surveu  of  Lo/fdoi/  hciok  lo?'yo^.tbe  I^oly  Trinity  was  seized  into  the  King’s  hands  for  receiving  a  certain  thief  who  had  escaped  thither  from 
conferred  by  the  above  hull.  ’  ’  C  1JP‘ u*  P’  "as  doubtless  considered  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  and  to  he  quite  oat  of  the  authority 
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^RIORY  OF  THE  HOLY  TRINITY, 
ftGQITRCH,  nem  Aldgate. 
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London.  Lublis/ied  jSLJanuarv  1826  bv  JiotLJVU/dnson  K'-'r2.'>  Fe/ie/uurh  Street ■ 
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TRANSLATION  OF  THE  ABOVE  INDENTURE 

Know  t/II  Mor  /tresent  and  fa  rot  tie  that /Richard  the  'Prior  S’  the  fhnvenl  of  the  Holy  Jhnity  London  have  sold, and </ tutted C/a un  to  the  1 1 tore/s 
on  d  .Vans  ot  Sffilcne  in  Zondtin  Th ire  Shillings  yearly  Pent  which  the  same'Prior  A-  Convent have  been  accustomed  to  render  tor  certain  /and  &  houses  in  thePansh 
otAll  Saints  A ide/n/mnechenche  which  haul  John  Wiileratn  sometime  /odd  to  wit  whatsoever  they  have  in  the  aforesaid  /and  and  m  the  aforesaid  hint  in  a//  things 
wit/ont  anv  retene/nent7h  have  and  to  ho/d  to  the  said  Prihrefs  and Pans  tor  ever  in  Una/  sale  And  the  aforesaid  Prior  A’  Convenf  will  warrant  the  afotesa id Pent 
to  /he  aforesaid  Priore/s  and  Situs  arcordita/  < 
have  e/iven  to  the  a/hresatd.  'Prior  A-  Son  vent  ,VC4'l  s/ertina . 

L 

ever  they  have  streiu/t/eried  the  present  instrument  bv  the  addition  of  their  conventual  Seal  These  being  II  itnesses  flilben 'did fid/' Alderman  Tl  ■  JTedixun  flettrv  t/e 
OAord  'holer/  fi/x  John  Suer  fitzflenry  Ao/ttt  de  Solid  Wilier  de  lisle  Adam,  tie  bthlen  JAti/x  Sen  edict  Wl'Chamgency  Roger  dePeneodrey  'Pile  J/ay  John  /t/x  Robed  Id" 
ajanuarv  mas  &  Wvtnfis  W-'We  Piro Edmund fitx  tlrn/ory  W"Jladr/.  /;y  Ko,,.-a  Wilkin**,  zxs  EmiiurU,  so.-, 


inn  to  the  law  of  the  City  at/a  install  men  and  women  And  for  this  Sale  and t/ttif  Claim  Ate  aforesaid  Prior, /s  S-Sttns 
'  Tif  A s/erlina  And  ittasmtteh  as  the  said Prior  S'  Convent  willed  this  St/e  A-  e/uit claim  to  he  ratified  A-  established  tor 
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notwithstanding  the  King's  or  any  other  secular  prohibition.  Let  no  man,  therefore,  infringe  this  page  of  our  grant,  or  oppose  it  by 
any  rash  boldness:  but  if  any  presume  to  attempt  it,  let  him  know  that  he  shall  incur  the  indignation  of  the  Almighty  God,  and  ot 
the  Blessed  Apostles,  the  Saints  Peter  and  Paul.”*  It  might  be  possibly  from  presuming  upon  this  internal  authority  in  connection 
with  his  civil  power,  that  the  Prior  was  at  length  presented  in  an  Inquisition  of  Quo  Warranto  in  1274-75,  the  third  year  ot  Edward 
1.,  for  holding  l(  his  Wardmote  of  Portsoken  of  Aldgate  within  the  Priory,  unjustly  ;  because  his  wardmote  was  wont  to  be  held  within 
the  Portsoken  and  not  without:’’  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  in  the  Ward  of  Aldgate. b 

In  the  civil  wars  between  John  and  the  English  Barons,  and  in  his  dispute  with  the  Pope,  the  Canons  of  this  House  appear  to 
have  been  so  zealously  opposed  to  the  King,  that  Cardinal  Gualo,  the  Legate,  in  1211,  gave  them  a  Charter  of  the  Church  of  Brack- 
inges  of  Braughing  in  Hertfordshire  ;c  wherein  he  commends  them  for  being  such  obedient  sons  to  the  Holy  Mother  Church  ot  Rome, 
in  the  late  disturbance  in  England,  wherein  they  underwent  heavy  losses  and  no  small  wrong.  With  all  these  endowments  the 
Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the  course  of  time  became,  as  it  is  expressed  by  Stow,  “a  very  fair  and  large  church,  rich,  in  lands 
and  ornaments,  and  passed  all  the  Priories  of  the  City  of  London  or  Shire  of  Middlesex.’’  A  long  and  particu  ar  record  of  the 
houses  standing  on  the  Priory  estates  in  London,  with  copies  and  abstracts  of  many  of  the  charters  conveying  property  in  various 
parts  of  England,11 — may  be  consulted  in  John  Stevens’  Two  Additional  Volumes  to  Dugdale' s  Monasticon,  vol.  ii.  pages  80-83.  It 
appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  about  the  fourteenth  century,  after  much  of  the  conventual-property  had  been  alienated  on  account 
of  London  having  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire,®  “  by  which  this  House  was  reduced  to  great  straits,  inconsequence  of  the  City  being* 
to  be  rebuilt:  and  for  the  better  maintaining  of  this  Church  for  the  future,  the  Prior  and  Brothers  then  all  unanimously  thought  fit 
to  sell  the  lands  then  acquired  to  this  Church,  though  reserving  for  ever  some  small  income  from  the  same.  And  now  because  the 
world  takes  pleasure  in  deceiving  every  one,  and  is  grown  so  wicked  as  to  contradict  and  oppose  the  actions  of  the  ancients,  that 
scarcely  any  one  will  willingly  suffer  our  revenues  to  be  quietly  paid  us,  without  very  great  store  of  evidences,  and  those  most 
authenticly  proved  from  antiquity  for  our  present  justification  ; — I,  therefore,  Brother  Thomas  of  Exebrugge,  called  the  son  of  John 
Cornwall,  Priest  and  Professed  Canon  of  this  Church,  do  undertake  to  renew  this  Rental,  not  according  to  the  names  of  the  several 
Priors,  but  according  to  the  order  of  the  old  books,  with  the  names  in  them  written ;  as  also,  if  I  can,  to  express  the  Tenements,  and 
with  whose  tenements  they  now  stand;  its  also  the  names  of  those  now*  inhabiting  the  same,  for  the  better  information  of  posterity. 
It  is  possible  that  the  deed  of  sale  from  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  the  Prioress  and  Nuns  of  St.  Helen’s,  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  first  of  the  annexed  Plates, — was  one  of  the  alienations  above  referred  to  ;  though  it  should  be  observed  that  the  words 
of  the  chapter  are  “  sine  aliquo  retenemenio,”  and  consequently  no  quit-rent  was  reserved  in  this  instrument.  The  property  conveyed 
by  it  was  but  a  small  part  of  that  possessed  by  the  Priory  in  the  Parish  of  All  Saints,  or  St.  Catherine-Colman  Church,  Fen-Church 
Street ;  the  total  revenue  of  which  is  entered  in  the  Rental  above  noticed  at  6t\>  11s.  8 d.  In  noticing  the  engraved  fac-simile  of  this 
ancient  charter,  it  should  be  farther  observed,  in  illustration,  that  it  was  written  in  duplicate  upon  the  same  parchment,  the  heads 
of  the  two  copies  being  placed  opposite  each  other,  with  a  word  or  certain  letters  inserted  between  them  ;  which  being  cut  through 
the  middle  when  the  instrument  was  executed,  the  counterparts  had  each  of  them  half  the  word  at  the  top,  and  might  at  any  time 
be  proved  genuine  by  their  perfect  agreement  when  laid  together.  Instruments  of  this  kind  are  generally  called  a  pair  of  indentures, 
from  the  separation  being  usually  made  with  an  indented  or  waving  line;  but  they  were  anciently  frequently  entitled  chirographs 
from  the  word  chirographum  being  usually  written  between  them  in  capital  letters.  In  the  present  instance  the  initials  appeal  to 
be  R.  P.  F.  &  C. ;  characters  perhaps  signifying  Richardus  Prioris  et  Fratrum  Conventus;  the  hand-writing  is  of  the  species  called 
the  Norman  current.  The  original  of  the  present  charter  was  doubtless  that  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Priory  at  Aldgate,  since 
it  bears  the  common  seal  and  secretum  of  the  Nunnery  of  St.  Helen  ;  whilst  the  copy  retained  at  that  House  would  have  affixed  to 
it  the  seals  of  Trinity  Priory.  The  third  seal,  that  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  was  added  in  confirmation  of  the  sale ;  since  the  same 
charter  of  Queen  Maud  which  liberated  this  establishment  from  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Waltham  and  all  others,  adds,  “ex¬ 
cepting  that  of  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  the  Bishop,  in  all  things  which  belong  to  them.”5 

It  is  stated  by  Fuller  that  “  Christ-Church  near  Aldgate  was  first  and  solely  dissolved,  whilst  as  yet  all  others  Abbeys  flourished 
in  their  height  as  safely  and  securely  as  before;”  but  notwithstanding  the  extent  of  its  ancient  possessions,  it  is  probable  that  the 
irretrievable  decay  of  its  prosperity,  and  the  Prior’s  hope  of  being  better  provided  for,  were  the  chief  causes  which  induced  so  ready 
a  resignation  of  the  Church.  It  appears  by  the  instrument  of  surrender  that  it  was  given  up  to  the  King,  February  4th,  1531-32, 
the  23d  year  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Nicholas  Hancock,  the  last  Prior,  with  the  Convent  assembled  in  Chapter,  by  a  deed  sealed  with 
their  common  seal ;  and  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  the  Prior  and  eighteen  of  the  Canons  recognised  and  subscribed  the 
surrender  in  the  Chapter-house,  before  Richard  Watkins,  LL.B.,  Public  Notary,  and  Rowland  Lee  and  John  Olyver,  Masters  in 
Chancery.  In  this  instrument  it  is  stated  that  the  House  was  not  moderately  sunken  in  its  produce,  rents,  provisions,  and  emoluments; 
but  was  in  reality  entirely  reduced  and  heavily  oppressed  with  debt.  The  Chapter,  therefore,  maturely  weighing  and  considering 
that  it  must  be  utterly  annihilated  in  both  spirituals  and  temporals,  unless  the  King,  as  the  existing  founder  and  patron  of  the 
Monastery  or  Priory,  presently  provided  and  succoured  it  with  some  speedy  remedy: — gave  and  granted  it  to  the  King,  to  all  the 
effect  of  law  ;  and  submitted  themselves,  their  Monastery,  and  all  their  rights,  into  his  hands,  with  free  power  and  authority  to 
alienate  and  dispose  of  them  to  whatever  purposes  he  thought  proper.®  By  Letters  Patent  dated  Apiil  5.h  lo31,  the  25th  yeai  of 
Henry  VIII.,  the  site  of  the  Priory  was  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  Knight,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  place  are  therein  described 
to  be  “  from  the  great  gate  of  our  City  of  London  called  Aldgate,  and  thence  on  the  north  side  of  the  King’s  Street  called  Aldegate- 


o  The  original  of  this  bull  may  be  consulted  in  Rymer’s  “  Foedera,”  Lond.  17*23,  fol.  vol.  i.  p.  20  —vol.  i.  part.  i.  p.  21.  Edit.  Lond.  1816.  fol.  In  the  same  collection 
■ .  j  ~-i_  another  bull  of  Alexander  III.,  dated  Viterbo  the  6th  of  the  Ides  of  October  (10th)  in  the  same  year,  coiihruung  a  tax  made  through  the 


almost  immediately  following,  is 
churches  by  the  deputies  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  for  the  benefit  ot  the  Prior  and  Convent 


c  The' Re(n(fr>° of S Brau--d'i hig° with”  the  ’ad vowson  of  the  Vicarage  was  originally  given  to  this  Priory  by  Queen  Maud,  which  gift  was  confirmed  by  Walter  Gualo, 
dinal-Presbyter  of  St.  Martin,  in  virtue  of  his  Legatine  power  as  above  stated;  and  upon  inspection  of  his  charter  William  ])e  bt.  . ^°P  of  **n£°n»  1 W™’ 


jo f  the  bouse,  and  on  the  16th  of  the  Calends  of  May  (17th)  1218,  made  an  ordination  and  endowment  of  a  Vicarage  there.  The  Priors  of  the 


Cardinal-Presbyter 

priated  the  living  to  the  use  ot  trie  nouse,  anu  uu  me  iui-1*  vi  me  v.. - ,  - —  — - - — 3-.";.  »nrl  the  hnlriinir  of 

Holv  Trinity  claimed  all  ancient  feudal  authority  in  Braughing  ;  with  the  correction  of  the  assize  ot  bread,  wine,  and  all  the  View  of  Frank-PledDe,  and  the  holdniD 
Courts  Leet  and  Baron  for  the  Manor.-1*  History  of  the  Diocese  of  London,”  by  Richard  Newcourt,  Land.  1/08.  fol.  vol.  1.  P*  8Jb*  .  .  f  th 

d  A  fragment  of  a  manuscript.  Register  of  this  Priory,  consisting  of  twelve  leaves  of  vellum,  m  folio,  and  containing  the  Foundation  Charter,  with  some  ot 

grants  of  various  benefactors, — is  preserved  in  the  Lansdowne  Collection  of  MSS.  Vol.  448.  ,  .  f  p.:ihprt.  Rpcket  to  the  Church  of  the 

c  The  first  of  the  fires  referred  to  happened  in  the  time  of  Norman,  the  first  Prior,  in  A.  D.  1132,  and  extended  from  the  house  of  Gilbert  Betket  to  tne  Church  ot  the 
Holy  Trinity,  which  was  burned  with  neariy  all  its  offices.  At  his  time,  says  the  Register,  “  our  Lord  shewed  a  great  miracle  in  this  church  upon  a  certain  cross,  which,  when 

*  -  .  .  ■  ,  t  xi  _ J.  ...  U  nnrl  den  vx)  in  rr  tbo  QQ  ino  xxr  ith  I’ll! 


thi  fire  prevailed,  men  endeavouring  to  get  out  with  other  goods  of  the  said  murch,  and  drawing  the  same  with  ropes  they  could  not .  remove  it  and  the  lead  of  the  church 

•  •  -  .  •  •  •  "  ■  -  * — !-t  the  next  day,  believing  it  to  have  been  consumed  with  the  rest,  they  found  it  untouched  Dy  rne  nre.  me  -econo  nre 

the  second  Prior,  between  A.  D.  1148  and  A.  D.  1167,  and  to  have  been  that  terrific  conflagration  which  burned  from 

v  ’  t-..  1..  r-i.  t-x  1  >_  rri .  f  liMinnaor  lihumno  fli’pm'  1  ri  r  h  1 «  UfMtPmPIlt. 


is  recoided  to  have  happened  in  the  time  of  Ralph  the  second  Prior,  between  A.  D.  I  lw  ana  .  •  ’  i>  ti  i*p  mu  t  however  be  gome  error  in  this  statement# 

the  House  of  Ailward, near  London-Stone,  almost  to  Aldgate,  and  as  far  as  the  Shrine  of  St.  Erkenwaldiu  St.  Paul  s.  Theie  mu»t,  however,  be  some  state  L 


ua  the  last  fire  really  happened  in  A.  D.  1 1^6. 

f  St  type’s  Stowe’s  4*  Survey  of  London,”  book  ii.  chap.  ii.  p.  12.  ^ 

g  The  original  of  this  instrument  is  printed  entire  in  Itymer  &  Foedera, 1 


Edit.  Lond.  H28r  fol.  vol.  xiv.  p.  411* 
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,  .  Hia-h-strcet  Ald«m*e  )  unto  the  Bell-house  or  steeple  of  St.  Katherine  Christ  Church;  and  from  thence  hy  a 

certain  street  reaching0! rent  the  said°King'S  Street  b,  the  said  Bell-house  unto  the  great  gate  of  the  said  late  Monastery  unto  the 
stone  wall  of  our  City  of  London,  and  so  b,  the  said  wall  unto  the  satd  great  gate  called  Aldgate.  By  another  charter  dated  J une 
90.L  1  ,04  the  o7th  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  Sir  Thomas  Audley  was  invested  with  all  that  belonged  to  this  Religious  House  lying 
wUhinAhigate  ^without  "."d/*"  the  Parish  of  St.  Ka.heriSe  Cbrist-Church,  within  Aldgate,  or  in  that  of  S.  Botolph  without:- 
to  be  held  in  Socage,  by  fealty  only.  Another  charter,  dated  December  29th,  in  the  year  preceding,  gave  to  Sir  Thomas  Audley, 
Sir  Henry  Parker  and  others,  the  Manor  and  Rectory  of  Brawling,  or  Brawghng-Bury,  m  the  County  of  Hertford,  parcels  of  the 
lands  of  the  <aid  Priory  b  The  Rectory  was  afterwards  presented  by  Sir  Thomas  Audley  to  Hancock  the  late  Prior,  to  whose  com¬ 
pliance  in  the  surrender  he  appears  to  have  been  greatly  indebted  for  his  quick  possession  ot  the  property  of  this  place  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  King  Stow  says  that  “  Henry  VIIL  minding  to  reward  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  Speaker  of  the  Parliament  against  Car¬ 
dinal  Wolsey,  as  ye  may  be  readin  Hall,  sent  for  the  Prior,  commending  him  for  his  hospitality,  and  promised  him  preferment;  which 
promise  surely  he  performed  and  compounded  with  him,  though  in  what  sort  I  never  heard.”c  Fuller  adds,  though  apparently  on 
Stows  authority,  that  “it  was  an  excellent  receipt  to  clear  Audley’s  voice,  and  make  him  speak  shrill  and  loud  for  his  master:”  and 
that  “  though  afterwards  all  other  Abbeys  were' stormed  by  violence,  this  Priory  only  was  fairly  taken  by  composition.”*  The  only 
known  advantage,  however,  derived  by  the  Prior,  was  the  presentation  to  the  Rectory  of  Braugbing  to  which  he  was  admitted  July 
30th,  1341,  and° which  he  resigned  in  1545  :e  the  Canons  his  brethren  were  sent  to  other  houses  of  the  same  Order.  Previously  to 
concluding  the  present  article  by  some  account  of  the  subsequent  state  of  this  place,  the  preceding  notices  of  the  Religious  House 
which  stood  there  will  be  most  appropriately  terminated  by  the  following 


List  of  the  Pbioks  of  the  Holy  Trinity/ 


Name. 

1.  Norman.g 

2.  Ralph.*1 

3.  Stephen. 

4.  Peter  of  Cornwall. 

5.  Richard. 

6.  John  De  Totynge. 

7.  Gilbert. 

8.  Eustace. 

9.  William  Aiguel. 

10.  Stephen  ofWatton. 

11.  Ralph  of  Canterbury. 

12.  Richard  Wymbysh. 

13.  Roger  Poly, 

14.  Thomas  Heyron. 

15.  Richard  de  Algate. 

16.  Wiliam  Rising. 

17.  Robert  Exeter. 

18.  William  Haradon. 
Thomas  Pomeray. 
Thomas  Percy. 
Richard  Charnock. 
Thomas  Newton. 
John  Brad  well. 
Nicholas  Hancock. 


Created. 

Nones  of  April  (5th)  1107. 

16th  Calends  February  (Jan.  17th)  1148. 

16th  Calends  June  (17th  May)  1170. 

7th  Ides  May  (9th)  1197. 

17th  Calends  August  (16th  July)  1223. 

9th  Calends  September  (24th  August)  1250. 

A.  D.  1260. 

7th  Ides  January  (7th)  1264. 

Prid.  Cal.  January  (31st  December)  1280-81. 
A.  D.  1289. 

4th  Ides  March  (12th)  1302. 

7th  Calends  June  (26th  May)  1314. 

3rd  Calends  June  (30th  May)  1325. 

6th  Calends  June"(27th  May)  1331. 

6th  Calends  March  (24th  February)  1360. 

6th  Calends  August  (27th  July)  1367. 

19th  Calends  of  September  (14th  August)  1391. 
A.  D.  1408. 

Occurs  as  Prior  in  1457. 

A.  D.  1481. 

Died  Prior  in  1507. 

August  1507. 

A.  D.  1509. 

July  27th,  1524. 


Died. 

2nd  Ides  January  (12th)  1147. 

Prid.  Ides  October  (14th)  1167. 

Deposed  6th  Calends  May  (26th  April)  1197.  Died  19th 
Calends  September  (August  14th)  1198. 

July  1221. 

19th  Calends  September  (14th  August)  1248. 

17th  Calends  August  (15th  July)  1258. 

3rd  Calends  January  (30th  December)  1264. 

13th  Calends  January  (20th  December)  1280. 

12th  Calends  June  (21st  May)  1289. 

Deposed  6th  Ides  March  (10th)  1302.  Died  in  October 
following. 

14th  Calends  July  (18th  June)  1314. 

Deposed  4th  Calends  June  (29th  May  1325.  Died  16th 
Calends  April  (17th  March). 

Deposed  7th  Calends  June  (29th  May)  1331.  Died  7th  Idea 
January  7th. 

11th  Calends  March  (19th  February)  1360 
17th  Calends  August  (16th  July)  1362. 

Calends  of  August  (1st)  1391. 

Prid.  Cal.  Aug.  (31st  July)  1408. 

September  1st  1420. 


Surrendered  February  4th,  1531-32. 


Stow  relates  that  when  Sir  Thomas  Audley  became  possessed  of  the  Priory,  he  offered  the  great  Church'  with  a  ring  of  nine 
well-tuned  bells  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Catherine-Christ-Church,  in  exchange  for  their  small  Parish  Church,  intending 
to  have  taken  it  down  and  to  have  built  on  the  site  towards  the  street ;  but  as  there  were  many  doubts  of  the  lawfulness  or  security  of 
the  contract  they  refused  it.  He  then  offered  the  Priory-Church  and  steeple  to  any  one  who  would  take  them  down  and  carry  them 
away,  but  no  person  would  venture  to  do  so:  whereupon,  says  Stow,  to  whom  all  these  circumstances  must  have  been  well  known. 
Sir  ibomas  Audley  was  fain  to  be  at  more  charges  to  take  it  down  than  could  be  made  of  the  stones,  timber,  lead,  iron,  &c.  For 
t  ie  workmen  with  great  labour  beginning  at  the  top,  loosened  stone  from  stone  and  threw  them  down,  whereby  the  most  part  of  them 
were  broken,  and  few  remained  whole,  arid  those  were  sold  very  cheap ;  for  all  the  buildings  then  made  about  the  City  were  of  brick 
an  timber.  At  that  time  any  man  in  the  City  might  have  a  cart-load  of  hard  stone  for  paving  brought  to  his  door  for  sixpence  or 
sevenpence,  with  the  carriage.  *  On  the  29th  of  November,  1538,  Sir  Thomas  Audley  was  created  Baron  Audley  of  Walden,  in 
‘  T  a.™S  a  mansion  on  this  spot  he  appears  to  have  made  it  his  chief  residence  during  his  life,  and  to  have  died  here 

^  P  n  HS  ^ate<^  April  19th  in  that  year,  he  bequeaths  “  to  the  Masters  and  Fellows  of  Maudlyn  College  in  Cambridge, 
a  my  arsonage  of  St.  Catherine  Christ-Church  within  Aldgate  in  London,  with  all  tythes  and  profitts  thereunto  belonging,  they 
servinD  ie  cure  thereof:  excepting  therefrom  all  manner  of  tythes  to  be  paid  for  my  great  mansion  that  I  dwell  in  in  the  said  Parish, 


a  Strype’s  Stow’s  “Survey  of  London, ”  book  ii.  chap.  ii.  p.  6. 
b  Ibid.  p.  6. 

Loud.  1809.  l>4toi  p"  *v‘ P' ^*le  Passage  in  Halls  “Chronicle”  concerning  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  will  be  found  in  “  the  xxi  year  of  Kyng  Henry  the  viii;”Edit. 
1  i,  ^etChurcl]  Historie  of  Britaine,”  by  Thomas  Fuller,  Lond.  1655.  fol.  book  vi.  p.  306. 

f  The  above  a"iiAntiquit!et°f  V'6  C°U/lty  of  Hertt'ord’”  by  Robert  Glutterbuck,  Esq.  fol.  vol.  hi.  Lond.  1827.  p.  156. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  79  80  Annofa^iife  ^  at  dra^n  UP  brorn  tbe  Reg'ster  of  the  Priory,  and  inserted  in  Stevens’  “  Supplementary  Volumes  to  Dugdale’s  Monasticon,* 

4‘  History  of  Abbeys  ”  lond  17*10 ‘ ftreme  ?  V^Perfect>  is  contained  in  Newcourts  u  Diocess  of  London,”  vol,  ii.  pp.  560,  561,  which  was  copied  by  Browne  Willis  in  his 
remaining  Priors  hive  been  suppli^^fromlviin^mif  NewcLTt!a  °SUe  COntained  “  the  ReSister>  however,  extends  no  farther  than  the  year  1420,  and  the  names  of  the 

b  TO^Regi'/ter^tato  th^rSter^th^Ho«tt>°V!i!*  Rri.or> ‘ran,8,ated  from  the  Registers,  is  contained  in  Stevens’  “Supplement  to  Dugdale,”  vol.  ii.  pp.  76,  79. 
were  tiansacted  under  the  common-val  th  *S  bau8e  oootinued  without  a  superior  two  years,  thirty-two  weeks,  and  one  day  ;  during  which  time  all  affairs 

Bishop  of  London.  6  name  Rnor  Edward,  though  no  such  person  had  really  been  elected,  as  appears  by  the  testimonial  letter  of  Gilbert 

iv.  p.  68 ;  the  most  remarkable  of'wtdch'wppp't^'llo  the  great  Church  of  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  will  be  found  in  Strype’s  Stow’s  “  Survey  of  London,”  book  ii. 
Fitzalwine,  First  Lord  Mam.  of  t _ .  °  l/ddwm.  son  of  King  Stephen,  and  Maud,  daughter  of  the  same  Monarch,  married  to  the  Earl  of  Milan;  Henry 


Fitzalwinr  KI.  V  r  a  IV *  wnlcn  were  th08e  ot  Baldwin,  son  of  King  Step 
k  Strvma  °r  °f  London  1  and  Geoffrey  Mandeville,  Earl  of  Essex. 

Strype  s  Stow  s  “  Survey  of  London,”  book  ii.  chap.  iv.  p.  58. 
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and  the  tythes  of  the  howse  in  the  tenement  of  Lord  Clinton,  and  the  howse  late  in  the  tenure  of  the  Lady  Burrough,  and  of  all  other 
howses  in  the  churchyard  next  adjoining  to  my  said  chief  mansion-howse,  whereof  I  will  no  tithes  shall  be  paid.”  After  the  death 
of  Lord  Audley,  his  daughter  and  heiress,  Margaret,®  became  the  second  wife  of  Thomas  Howard,  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the 
property  at  Aldgate  then  first  received  the  name  of  “  Duke’s  Place,”  by  which  it  is  still  known,  though  it  has  been  long  since  destitute 
of  every  claim  to  such  a  character.  I  find,  however,  says  Stow,  in  1562  the  Duke  with  his  Duchess  riding  thither  through 
Bishopsgate  Street  to  Leadenhall,  and  so  to  Cree-Church  to  his  own  house,  attended  with  a  hundred  horse  in  his  own  livery;  his 
gentlemen  afore,  their  coats  guarded  with  velvet,  and  four  Heralds  riding  before  him;  namely,  Clarenceux,  Somerset,  Rouge-Croix, 
and  Blue-mantle.b  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  executed  for  High-Treason,  June  2nd,  1572  ;  but  the  mansion  of  Duke’s  Place  after¬ 
wards  descended  to  his  second  son  Thomas,  made  Earl  of  Suffolk  in  1603, — the  eldest  by  Margaret  Audley, — by  whom  the  estate 
was  sold  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  London,  by  indenture  of  bargain  and  sale  dated  July  21st,  1592,  the  34th  year  of  Elizabeth, 
—in  whose  possession  it  has  ever  since  remained. 

In  the  slight  representation  of  this  place  contained  in  the  Plan  of  London  executed  by  Radulphus  Aggas  about  1562,  it  appears 
of  a  triangular  shape,  enclosed  by  several  buildings,  extending  from  a  square  embattled  gate  leading  into  the  churchyard  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine-Christ-Church,  to  Aldgate;  where  they  form  a  rounded  wall.  Within  this  space,  immediately  behind  the  Church,  are  several 
large  edifices,  with  gardens  beyond;  the  northern  side  being  bounded  by  a  straight  wall,  leaving  a  long  narrow  lane  between  it  and 
the  City-wall:  part  of  which  lane  is  the  present  Duke-Street,  Aldgate.  Another  square  embattled  gate  appears  on  this  north  side, 
leading  into  the  great  gardens  of  the  place  out  of  the  lane ;  but  the  point  of  this  triangle  next  Aldgate  is  cut  off  by  a  straight  wall, 
enclosing  some  smaller  houses  and  a  garden.  The  South  Gate  of  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  represented  in  the  second  of  the  an¬ 
nexed  Plates,  appears  not  to  have  been  destroyed  by  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  but  was  probably  reserved  as  the  principal  entrance  to 
his  own  mansion ;  though  it  is  concealed  in  the  Plan  by  Aggas,  which  shews  only  the  walls  leading  up  to  it.  This  part  of  the  Priory 
was  situate  in  the  lower  end  of  Bury-Street,  formerly  called  Cree-Church  Lane,  as  exhibited  in  the  Plan  of  the  site  below  the  annexed 
View.  The  gate  was  the  last  considerable  vestige  of  either  the  Priory  or  Mansion  which  continued  to  modern  times.0  The  archi¬ 
tectural  remains  at  this  entrance  were  considerably  damaged  by  a  fire  which  happened  on  the  spot  during  the  night  of  October  31st, 
1800 ;  and  a  view  of  their  appearance  immediately  afterwards,  with  some  historical  notices  of  Duke’s  Place  and  the  Priory,  are  in¬ 
serted  in  the  European  Magazine  for  Sept.  1802,  vol.  xlii.  p.  169,  in  No.  iii.  of  the  “  Vestiges”  contributed  by  Joseph  Moser.  It  is 
there  conjectured  that  Mitre  Court  here,  possibly  derived  its  name  from  the  figure  of  a  Mitre  erected  by  the  Bishop  of  London  against 
the  walls  of  the  Priory,  to  indicate  his  ecclesiastical  authority  over  the  House  already  noticed.  After  the  fire  the  buildings  in  the 
vicinity  received  considerable  improvement,  and  a  stone  tablet  was  erected  against  the  house  on  the  eastern  side,  with  the  following 
inscription,  “  Widened  at  the  Expence  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  Harvey  Christian  Combe,  Mayor,  1800.”  In  digging 
the  foundations  of  the  new  houses,  parts  of  the  old  building  were  discovered,  which  were  evidently  continuations  of  the  vaultings 
formerly  appearing  adjoining  to  the  gate.  The  whole  of  the  ancient  entrance  was  not  entirely  removed  until  the  end  of  No¬ 
vember,  1815,  and  the  present  representation  was  taken  during  its  destruction.  In  September,  1816,  the  site  was  partly  occupied 
by  a  new  unfinished  house,  the  whole  passage  having  been  rendered  open;  but  in  the  last  state  of  the  gate  it  was  surmounted  by  a 
modern  house  used  as  the  school-rooms  of  Aldgate  Ward,  which  were  quitted  June  4th,  1807,  for  the  new  school-house  in  Mitre- 
Street.'1  From  the  name  of  the  street  leading  through  the  arches  into  Duke’s  Place,  this  entrance  received  the  title  of  King’s 
Gate  ;  but  Hughson  observes  that  the  inhabitants  distinguished  it  as  Thrum  Gate,  “  for  no  reason  that  can  be  now  assigned.’* 
The  cause,  however,  appears  to  be  that  it  was  also  called  Mopp  Gate,  and  thrum  being  one  of  the  materials  of  which  mops  are 
made,  the  terms  were  probably  considered  synonymous :  but  the  word  Mopp  is  also  an  ancient  term  for  a  Statute  for  hiring 
servants,  which  perhaps  at  one  period  took  place  at  this  gate.  The  third  Plate  annexed,  containing  a  View  of  the  remains  of  the  Priory 
in  1815,  represents  the  principal  site  of  the  edifice  in  the  great  square  called  Duke’s  Place,  or  Broad  Place,  looking  to  the  east.  In 
the  broken  wall  on  the  left,  are  shewn  several  ruins  of  arches  of  both  the  early  pointed  and  later  broad  forms;  the  reliques  of  the 
Religious  House  and  of  the  subsequent  mansion  erected  here,  some  of  which  are  drawn  on  a  larger  scale  below,  with  reference-letters 
expressive  of  their  situation.  The  Ground-Plan  beneath  is  placed  in  the  same  position  as  the  View  ;  the  narrow  passage  out  of  Duke’s 
Street  at  the  top  of  the  former,  being  represented  behind  the  broken  wall  in  the  latter ;  and  the  situation  of  the  architectural  remains 
in  front  is  also  indicated  on  the  Plan. 

Though  the  buildings  of  Duke’s  Place  be  now  greatly  improved,  the  square  still  remains  a  large  space  of  unoccupied  ground, 
surrounded  by  inferior  houses,  and  occupied  chiefly  by  Jews;e  who  appear  to  have  first  settled  on  this  spot  in  1650  upon  their  per¬ 
mitted  return  to  England  under  Oliver  Cromwell/  Until  within  about  the  last  seven  years,  it  was  the  custom  to  hold  a  yearly  Fair  in 
this  square,  called  “the  Jews’  Fair,”  at  the  Feast  of  Purim, s  to  commemorate  the  execution  of  Flaman  and  the  deliverance  of  the 


a  She  had  been  already  married  to  the  Lord  Henry  Dudley,  youngest  son  of  John,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin  in  Picardy, 
August  10th,  1557. 

b  Strype’s  Stow’s  “  Survey  of  London,”  book  ii.  p.  58. 

c  Pennant  observes  that  “two  gateways  and  some  parts  of  the  ruin9  of  this  Priory  may  be  still  traced  enveloped  in  more  modern  buildings ;  and  some  of  the  south  tran¬ 
sept  may  be  discovered  in  certain  houses  :  from  which  it  appears  that  the  architecture  was  of  the  round  arch  or  Saxon  style.”  Some  Account  of  London.  Edit.  Lond.  1791. 
4to.  p.  264.  These  remains  were  destroyed  about  1803,  previously  to  which,  however,  drawings  of  them  were  made  by  Carter,  and  a  view  of  them  will  also  be  found  in  J.  P. 
Malcolm’s  “Londinum  Redivivum,”  vol.  iv.  Lond.  1807. 4to.  p.  1. 

d  “  Ancient  Topography  of  London,”  by  J.  T.  Smith,  Lond.  1815.  4to.  p.  19.,  in  which  place  will  be  found  an  excellent  view  of  the  gate  of  this  Priory,  taken  in  Angust, 
1790 ;  and  another  view  by  the  same  artist  will  be  found  in  his  “  Antiquities  of  London  and  its  Environs,”  Lond.  1791-1800.  4to.  Plate  61, 

e  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith  that  in  1815  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  in  Duke's  Place  were  Jews,  with  only  one  exception,  those  residing  at  the  sign  of  the 
Fishmongers’  Arms  on  the  western  side. 

f  The  Jews  were  in  effect  banished  from  England  by  the  passing  of  the  Statutes  of  Jewry  under  Edward  I.,  when  they  left  the  kingdom  to  the  number  15,060,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  exile  until  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  but  previously  to  their  departure  they  solicited  the  King  for  his  writ  of  safe-conduct  through  the  realm,  the  form  of  which 
is  preserved  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  is  dated  July  18th,  1289.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Jews  sent  over  Manasseh  Ben  Israel  from  Holland  to 
petition  the  Council  of  State  for  the  repeal  of  such  laws  as  had  been  made  against  them,  that  they  might  return  to  England  and  be  allowed  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  for  a  Syna¬ 
gogue,  with  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford ;  for  the  procuring  of  all  which  privileges  they  offered  5,000Z.  and  Harry  Marten  and  Hugh  Peters  undertook  to  solicit  for  them. 
The  Jews  who  were  subsequently  re-established  in  London  were  chiefly  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  those  who  bad  been  formerly  banished  were  all  Germans.  Dr.  D  BIos- 
siers  Tovey’s  “  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Jews  in  England.”  Oxf.  1738.  4to.  pp.  259, 301. 

The  Feast  of  Purim  is  held  on  the  14th  and  15th  days  of  the  month  Adar,  the  first  being  the  principal.  During  this  festival  the  book  of  Esther  is  read  in  the  synagogue, 
and  whenever  the  name  of  Ilaman  is  uttered,  all  the  hearers  clap  their  hands,  stamp  with  their  feet,  and  exclaim  “  Let  his  name  and  memory  be  blotted  out  !  The  name 
of  the  wicked  shall  rot  1”  It  is  also  customary  for  the  children  to  have  little  wooden  hammers  and  to  strike  against  the  wall,  as  if  to  assist  in  constructing  the  gibbet  of 
Haman ;  and  as  a  memorial  that  they  should  endeavour  to  destroy  the  whole  generation  of  Amalek.  The  prayers  of  this  time  for  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  are  attended  by 
curses  on  Haman  and  his  wife,  and  blessings  on  Mordecai  and  Esther.  This  i9  a  feast  of  peculiar  gaiety,  when  alms  are  given  to  the  poor,  relations  and  friends  exchange 
presents,  all  furnish  their  tables  with  every  luxury  in  their  power,  and  somewhat  indulge  themselves  in  drinking,  in  memory  of  Esther’s  banquet  of  wine  at  which  she  de¬ 
feated  the  designs  of  Haman.  The  origin  and  festivities  of  this  season  are  recorded  in  the  book  of  Esther,  chap.  ix.  17-19,  and  the  modern  masquerade  appears  to  be  noticed 
by  Buxtorf,  who  states  that  some  Jews  wore  party-coloured  garments  during  the  Feast  of  Purim,  with  the  tails  of  young  foxes  in  their  hats,  in  which  they  ran  about  the 
synagogue,  exciting  the  congregation  to  laughter ;  and  that  farther  to  increase  the  mirth  the  two  sexes  changed  dresses,  which,  though  prohibited  by  the  Law  (Deut.  xxii.^5.), 
was  considered  both  innocent  and  allowable  at  this  time  of  rejoicing.  “  Introduction  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,”  by  Rev.  T.  H.  Horne,  Lond.  1825.  8vo.  vol.  iii.  pp.  314,  315. 
The  month  Adar,  in  the  Jewish  Calendar,  is  the  sixth  month  of  the  civil,  or  the  twelfth  of  the  ecclesiastical,  year ;  and  corresponds  with  part  of  February  and  March  :  in 
1834  the  Feast  of  Purim  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  Adar,  fell  on  March  25th  and  26th. 
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.  ;  ,nn  Q„c  -R  r  Tf  nrobable  that  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  re- establishment  of  the  Jews  in  England  their 

Hebrews,  about  509  years  B  C.  P  and  that  the  fair  was  not  actually  sanctioned  by  any  authority,  until  the  commencement  of 

rejoicings  at  this  season  were  q  P  james’s  Duke’s  Place,  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  letting  the  ground  in  the  square  for  shows, 
the  present  century,  when  the  p  Vmittprl  tn  bp  made  six.  The  profit  derived  thence  to  the  Parish  was  about  27/. ;  but  the 

&c.  for  three  days;  which  it  geneia  y  P®‘  ,  Oje  iess  such  thatwhilst  it  lasted  many  of  the  Jews  went  about  in  masks.  After 

Fair  was  at  length  su^resse  as  *  residino.  within  this  precinct,  being  left  without  any  Parish-Church,  became  temporary 

the  d.ssoiutionof  the  P '  yth  ^  ^  °  0n  account  0Pf  its  vicinity  in  the  churchyard  of  the  late  dissolved  house.  Though 

parishioners  of  bt.  bat  ’  .  p  ;sh  the  benefit  derived  from  them  compensated  for  it ;  and  they  continued  to  enjoy  the 

ttey  became  STji.e  «  real  parishioners,  intending,  however,  to  erect  a  Chnrch  for  themselves 

advantages  and  to  e,  .  iene.th  when  it  was  perceived  that  the  ground  of  Duke’s  Place  was  to  be  occupied  with 

^.jV-ever  fol!^heU|lpnefit  of^private^persons,  some  of  the  inhabitants  petitioned  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  intercede  with 
James’l  for  their  formation  Into  a  Parish,  and  the  erection  of  a  Parish-Church ;  and  his  Letters  Patent  having  been  issued  for  the 
same  the  edifice  ofTrinitv  Christ-Church,— s  it  was  called  whilst  it  was  bu,ldtng,-was  reared  upon  “  the  long-decayed  rums  of 
the’priory  *  Sir  Edward  Barkham,  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  court  of  Aldermen  being  great  benefactors  to  the  bu.ld.ng  It  was  Con- 
ecrat  d on Thursday,  January  2nd,  1622-23,  by  George  Mountame,  B.shop  of  London  and  George  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
burv  between  the  hours  of  8  and  11  o’clock  in  the  morninjr,  by  the  name  of  the  Church  or  Chapel  of  St  James  Wtthm  Aldgate,  in 
SppSucp  of  Sir  Peter  Proby  Kni-ht,  Lord  Mayor,  and  several  of  the  Aldermen.*  This  edifice  stands  adjoining  to  the  City  of 
London  Schools  of  Srucdon  and  Industry,  in  Mdre-Street,  Aldgate,  and  escaped  the  Great  Fire  in  1666.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
Dnke^s  Place  is  the  very  fine  Syna-ogue  belonging  to  the  German  Jews,  erected  in  1722 ;  but  the  first  Synagogue  established  after  their 

a  continuation  of  Duke  Street,  in  1703  f  previously  to  which  it  is  probable  that  they  followed  their 
ancient  custom  in  England  of  having  each  a  Synagogue  in  his  own  house,  since  so  late  as  1663  the  Jews  in  London  did  not  exceed 
twelve  c  The  Parish  of  St.  James  is  privileged,  and,  though  within  the  City,  non-freemen  of  London  may  trade  in  it :  there  belong 
to  it  five  constables,  who  are  sworn  into  office  by  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Mitre  Tavern,  Aldgate,  whilst  those  of  all  other  parishes  in 
the  City  attend  before  him  at  Guildhall. 


*  Strvpe’s  Stow’B  “  Survey  of  London Vol.  I.  book  ii.  chap.  iv.  p.  60 ;  where  the  ceremonies  of  this  Consecration  are  printed  by  Strype  from  a  Register-book  of  the  P*”8h- 
b  Smith’s  “  Ancient  Tonography  of  London,”  p.  19.— It  is  there  added  that  the  four  other  Jewish  Synagogues  m  London,  are  that  in  Church  Row,  Fen-Church  Street, 
built  in  1724;  that  at  Bricklayers’  Hall,  Leadenhall  Street,  fitted  up  in  1760  ;  that  in  Back-Alley,  Denmark  Court,  Strand,  fitted  up  in  1765 ;  and  one  in  Brewer  Urea., 
established  about  1813. 

c  Tovey  s  “  Anglia  Judaica,”  pp.  279, 392, 


OF  THE  CRYPT  ON  THE  SITE  OF  THE  LATE  COLLEGE  OF 
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©t*  JHarttn4e=©rantr  (EoIUcje,  anU  2£rtiast,  jfastn*  iLane* 

The  College  of  St.  Martin-le-Grand,  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  within  Aldersgate,  was  founded  by  Tngilrieus  and  Edwardus 
(or  Girarclus)  his  brother,  in  the  year  of  Christ  1056.  It  is  described  of  old  time  as  a  fair  and  large  College,  of  a  Dean 
and  Secular  Canons,  or  Priests, — and  was  confirmed  by  William  the  Conqueror,  by  his  charter,  bearing  date  1068,  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign;  who  not  only  permitted  their  enjoyment  of  all  the  lands  the  Founders  gave,  but  himself  gave 
all  the  moor 4and  without  Cripplegate ;  and  freed  this  Church  and  the  Canons,  from  all  disturbance  and  exaction  of  any 
Bishops,  Archdeacons,  or  their  Ministers ;  and  from  all  regal  services ;  and  granted  them  soc  and  sac,  tol  and  theam,  with 
all  those  ancient  liberties,  in  the  fullest  manner  that  any  Church  in  England  had. 

In  former  times,  the  Deans  and  Canons  of  St.  Martin’s  were  great  men.  One  William  Mulse,  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  was  Dean  of  St.  Martin’s  ;  who  was  Chief  Chamberlain  of  the  Exchequer,  Receiver  and  Keeper  of  the  King’s 
Treasure  and  Jewels.  Then  William  Dighton,  a  Prebendary  of  St  Martin’s,  was  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Seal.  Peter  de 
Savoy  was  Dean  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  This  Church  of  St.  Martin’s  anciently  was  free  from  episcopal  visitation, 
and  even  from  papal  exactions;  and  peculiarly  belonged  to  the  King;  for  King  Henry  III.  brought  the  Pope  into  suit, 
for  taking  some  payments  from  the  Church  of  Newport,  that  belonged  to  this  Deanery. 

This  College  claimed  great  privileges  of  sanctuary,  and  otherwise,  as  appeareth  in  a  book  written  by  a  Notary  of 
tlicit  House,  about  the  year  1442,  the  19th  of  Henry  VI.  wherein,  amongst  other  things,  is  set  down  and  declared,  that 
on  the  1st  of  September,  in  the  year  aforesaid,  a  soldier,  prisoner  in  Newgate,  as  he  was  led  by  an  officer  towards  the 
Guildhall  of  London,  there  came  out  of  Panyer  Alley  five  of  his  fellowship,  took  him  from  the  officer,  and  brought  him 
into  sanctuary  at  the  west  door  of  St.  Martin’s  Church.  But  the  same  day  Philip  Malpas  and  Robert  Marshall,  then 
Sheriffs  of  London,  with  many  others,  entered  the  said  Church,  and  forcibly  took  out  with  them  the  said  five  men,  thither 
fled  ;  led  them  fettered  to  the  Compter,  and  from  thence,  chained  by  the  necks,  to  Newgate.  Of  which  violent  taking, 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  large  manner  complained  to  the  King  ;  and  required  him,  as  their  patron,  to  defend  their  pri¬ 
vileges,  like  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  &c.  All  which  complaint  and  suit,  the  citizens  by  their  counsel,  Markham , 
Serjeant  at  the  Law,  John  Carpenter,  late  Common  Clerk  of  the  City,  and  others,  learnedly  answered  ;  offering  to 
prove,  that  the  said  place  of  St.  Martin  had  no  such  immunity  or  liberty  as  was  pretended  :  namely,  Carpenter  offered 
to  lose  his  life-lode,  if  that  Church  had  more  immunity  than  the  least  Church  in  London.  Notwithstanding,  after  long 
debating  of  this  controversy,  by  the  King’s  commandment,  and  assent  of  his  Counsel  in  the  Star  Chamber,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  and  Treasurer  sent  a  writ  unto  the  Sheriffs  of  London,  charging  them  to  bring  the  said  five  persons,  with  the 
cause  of  their  taking  and  withholding,  afore  the  King  in  his  Chancery,  on  the  vigil  of  AUhallows.  On  which  day  the 
said  Sheriffs,  with  the  Recorder  and  Council  of  the  City,  brought  and  delivered  them  accordingly,  afore  the  said  Lords  ; 
when  the  Chancellor,  after  he  had  declared  the  King’s  commandment,  sent  them  to  St.  Martin's,  there  to  abide  freely, 
as  in  a  place  having  franchises,  whiles  them  liked,  &c. 

This  Church,  or  Chapel,  of  St.  Martin,  with  the  sanctuary  and  precinct  thereof,  and  all  advowsons,  gifts,  collations 
of  all  canonries,  prebends,  churches,  vicarages,  chapels,  chantries,  hospitals,  &c.,  belonging  thereunto,  were  by  King 
Henry  VII.  on  July  23,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  reign,  given  and  granted  to  the  Monastery  of  St.  Peter  in  Westminster. 
Afterwards,  when  that  Monastery  was  made  a  Bishoprick  by  King  Henry  VIII.,  this  Church  or  Chapel  of  St.  Martin, 
with  the  premises,  were  granted  by  that  King,  in  the  32d  of  his  reign,  to  the  Bishop  of  Westminster;  and  afterwards, 
in  the  34th  of  his  reign,  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  upon  the  endowment  of  them.  But  upon  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  episcopal  See  by  King  Edward  VI.,  that  King,  by  his  Letters  Patents,  bearing  date  April  1,  the  4th  of  his 
reign,  granted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  site  of  this  College,  together  with  the  precinct  and  territory  of  the  same  (among 
other  exempt  jurisdictions  in  this  Diocese),  as  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  to  his  successors 
for  ever.  Though  afterwards,  in  the  same  King’s  reign,  this,  with  the  rest  of  the  jurisdictions,  privileges,  and  immunities 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  Westminster,  were  by  Act  of  Parliament  restored  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  there ;  which  in 
Queen  Mary’s  time,  when  she  again  made  it  a  Monastery,  were  enjoyed  by  the  Abbot  and  Convent  during  her  reign , 
and  to  this  very  day  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  from  the  time  that  Queen  Elizabeth  converted  it  into  a  Collegiate  Church, 
in  1560. 

Since  the  time  that  King  Henry  VII.  gave  this  College  to  the  Church  of  Westminster,  all  processes  to  be  executed 
within  this  Liberty,  are  directed  by  the  Sheriffs  of  London  to  the  Constable  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  Westminster,  of  their  Liberty  within  the  precinct  of  St.  Martin-le-Grand,  in  the  City  of  London,  to  whom 
the  execution  of  such  processes  within  that  Liberty  belongs  to  be  done.  This  is  the  sole  and  only  Liberty  acknowledged 
to  be  within  the  City  of  London  where  foreigners  dwell,  and  use  their  trades,  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  or  Sheriffs  of  London,  and  where  they  keep  a  court  of  their  own,  within  their  own  precinct,  of  which  there  is  a 
Steward  or  Judge. 

This  College  was  surrendered  to  King  Edward  VI.  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  anno  1548  ;  and  the  same  year 
the  College  Church  being  pulled  down,  in  the  east  part  thereof  a  large  wine  tavern  was  built ;  and  withal  down  to  the 
west,  and  throughout  the  whole  precinct  of  that  College,  many  other  houses  were  built,  and  highly  prized  by  foreigners 
and  others  that  claimed  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  granted  to  the  Canons,  serving  God  day  and  night  there  (for  such  are 
the  words  in  the  Charter  granted  by  the  Conqueror),  which  can  hardly  be  wrested  to  extend  to  artificers,  buyers,  sellers,  &c. 
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•  -xi  m  tw  Office  a  Crypt  was  discovered,  a  view  of  which,  with  the  workmen  employed,  is  en- 

In  clearing  for  the  new  Pos  >  withy£  ground-plan  of  the  structure;  but  on  further  progress,  more  satisfactory 

graved  Irom  a  drawing  made  o  P  >  ,  necessary  to  make  other  drawings  of  the  same  subject,  S.  E.  and  S.  W. 

points  of  observation  appearing,  under  the  steeple  view  of  the  Church  of  St.  Yedast,  and  the  ruins  of  the 

wPas  destroyed  in  the  dreadful  Are  in  1666.  The  groined 
burial-ground  of  St.  Leon  '  edifice  was  an  object  of  universal  admiration  to  all  who  visited  the  spot,  for  the  short 
pointed  arch  of  tins  subte  subsequent  to  hs  being  found  by  the  workmen.  That  the  light  ribbed  stone-work 

period  it  was  Pe™lfc^  th  supporting  columns,  should  resist  the  immense  weight  of  building  it  had  supported  for 
arched  roof,  spinning  o-eneral  wonder.  The  stone  coffin  represented  in  the  views,  was  of  great  antiquity,  and 

so  many  ages,  was  a  ^  ^  thg  early  Deans  0f  this  College:  in  shape  it  differs  materially  from  those  we  gene- 

rally1  see°  the' sockdTbeing  only  formed  to  receive  the  head,  and  no  way  moulded  to  the  breadth  of  the  shoulders,  but 

regularly  sloping  to  the  feet. 

°  This  Collet  was  repaired  at  the  expense  of  William  de  Wickham  Dean i  of “the  same,  about  the  year  1367,  who  is 
said  to  have  had  many  accumulated  preferments  before  he  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Winchester. 

q,  t  ormorrl  Foster  Lane  the  ruins  of  which  and  its  burial-place  appear  in  the  view  (with  part  of  St.  Vedast’s 
Pi  S}1'  J^d  Steenlel  was  founded  between  the  years  1231  and  1241,  by  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  St.  Martm-le-Grand , 
Ch!!nnPfirs1nSthe  London  Registry  (lib.  Bandake),  and  continued  in  the  patronage  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Martm-le-Grand, 
lillEvYII  amexeXfKery  to  the  Abbey  of  Westminster;  and  from  that  time  it  continued  in  that  Abbot 
and  Convent,  and  after  them  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  to  the  present  time. 

The  old  churchyard  belonging  to  this  parish,  situate  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  containing  about  90  feet  in 
length  and  about  12  feet  and  a&  half  in  breadth,  being  too  little  for  their  burying-place  was  by  agreement  of  the  Dean 
and  Chanter  of  Westminster  leased  out  for  61  years  to  John  Weaver  and  others,  churchwardens  and  inhabitants  of  the 
said  narish  ■  and  a  oreater  piece  of  ground,  containing  in  breadth,  at  the  east  end  79  feet,  and  at  the  west  end  7o  feet 
and  three  inches  •  and  in  length,  at  the  north  side  93  feet  and  a  half,  and  on  the  south  side  79  feet  or  thereabouts, 
within  the  precincts  of  St.  Martin’s  aforesaid,  called  the  Dean’s  Garden,  taken  by  the  said  churchwardens  and  inha¬ 
bitants  for  the  term  of  62  years  ;  and  being  walled  in  for  a  burying-place  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  parish,  and  called 
the  new  churchyard  was  granted,  by  way  of  exchange,  for  61  years  to  the  parson  and  parishioners ;  all  which  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  John  Aelmer  then  Bishop  of  London,  Oct.  25,  1579,  but  so  that  it  should  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  ordinary 
iurisdiction  of  the  Bishops  and  Archdeacons  of  London  for  the  future.  This  Church  being  burnt  down  m  the  fire  of 
1666  was  annexed  to  that  of  Christ  Church,  which  is  now  the  parochial  church  of  both  parishes  ;  both  of  which  to¬ 
gether  were  made  of  the  yearly  value  of  200£.  in  lieu  of  tithes  to  the  incumbent ;  and  by  Act  44  Geo.  III.  increased  to 
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The  Church  of  St.  Yedast,  the  steepffi  of  which  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the  view,  stands  on  the  east  side  of 
Foster  Lane,  and  is  named  after  St.  Vedast,  once  Bishop  of  Arras,  of  whom  many  miracles  are  recorded.  Stow  men¬ 
tions  it  as  a  fair  church,  newly  built ;  and  that  Henry  Coot,  goldsmith,  one  of  the  Sheriffs  of  London,  deceased  in  1509, 
built  St.  Dunstan’s  Chapel  here.  John  Throwston,  another  of  the  Sheriffs  of  London,  in  1516,  gave  to  the  building  of 
this  Church  lOOi.  by  his  testament.  John  Brown,  Serjeant-Painter,  Alderman,  deceased  in  1532,  was  a  great  bene¬ 
factor,  and  was  here  buried.  This  Church  was  repaired  and  beautified  in  1614,  and  at  the  chancel  end  were  added 
twenty  feet  of  ground;  which  ground,  so  to  lengthen  the  Church,  was  given  to  the  parish  out  of  a  fair  court  then  be¬ 
longing  to  Sadlers’  Hall. 

The  Church  of  St.  Vedast  is  a  rectory,  and  one  of  the  thirteen  peculiars  within  this  city,  belonging  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  of  which  the  Prior  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury  seem  to  have  been  patrons  till  the  year  1351,  in¬ 
clusive  ;  but  some  time  after  that,  it  appears  likewise,  that  the  said  Archbishops  have  been  and  continued  patrons 
thereof,  from  the  year  1421  to  the  present  time. 


The  Church  suffered  much  in  the  dreadful  fire  ;  yet  not  so,  but  that  it  was  afterwards  repaired,  for  the  most  part 
upon  the  old  walls ;  and  the  tower  or  steeple  stood  till  the  year  1694  ;  but  it  being  very  much  weakened  by  the  fire,  the 
parishioners  caused  it  to  be  wholly  taken  down,  and  rebuilt  it  from  the  foundation,  at  their  own  charges,  and  such 
benefactions  as  they  could  obtain.  It  is  made  the  parochial  Church  for  this  and  the  parish  of  St.  Michael  le  Quern , 
which  is  annexed  to  it,  and  both  together  were  made  of  the  yearly  value  of  160Z.  in  lieu  of  tithes  to  the  incumbent ; 
and  by  the  above-mentioned  Act  of  44  Geo.  III.  augmented  to  2 661.  13s.  4 d. 

The  Church  of  St.  Vedast  is  69  feet  long,  51  feet  broad,  and  36  feet  high  to  the  roof ;  and  is  well  enlightened  by  a 
range  of  windows,  placed  so  high  that  the  doors  open  under  them.  The  tower  is  plain,  and  the  spire,  which  is  short, 
rises  from  a  double  base. 


After  the  fire  of  London,  when  the  Parliament  annexed  to  this  Church  the  parish  of  St.  Michael  le  Quern,  the 
right  of  presentation  was  vested  in  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  alternately. 

The  association  of  St.  Martin-le-Grand  College  with  the  Churches  of  St.  Leonard  and  St.  Vedast,  Foster  Lane,  is  in 
consequence  of  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  because  St.  Leonard’s  appertained  to  the  College  of  St.  Martin-le-Grand, 
the  presentation  to  which  peculiarly  belonged  to  the  Deans  of  this  place,  prior  to  the  grant  of  Henry  VII. 

By  the  39th  section  of  the  Act  for  enlarging  and  improving  the  west  end  of  Cheapside,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  oi  London  were  bound  to  purchase  a  fit  and  convenient  burial-ground,  within  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  usual  burial-ground  ot  St.  Leonard,  Foster  Lane,  in  lieu  thereof;  which  has  been  effected  by  the  procuration  of 
what  the  Act  required,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph,  immediately  adjoining  the  burial-place  of  the  said  parish. 
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This  structure  is  situated  on  the  east  side,  and  near  the  principal  avenue  of  Guildhall.  Stow  and  Speed  both  assert 
that  its  first  foundation  was  about  the  year  1299,  and  that  it  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  All  Saints.  It 
was  distinguished  by  Stow  as  “the  Chapel  or  College  of  our  Lady  Mary  Magdalen  and  All  Saints,  by  Guildhall/’ 

But  Newport,  in  his  Repertorium,  I.  p.  361,  disputes  the  authority  of  both  these  historians.  “For  I  find,”  says 
he,  “  that  the  very  charter  of  foundation  of  this  College  or  Chapel,  under  the  seals  of  two  of  the  founders,  viz.  Adam 
Francis  and  Hen.  de  Frowick  (for  which  surname  Speed  has  left  a  blank),  the  other  founder,  Peter  Fanlore  (not  Peter 
Stanbury,  as  Speed  has  it),  being  dead  some  while  before,  bears  date  on  the  morrow  of  the  Annunciation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Ann.  1368  (42  Edw.  III.),  which  is  about  sixty-nine  years  after  the  foundation  by  them  mentioned, 
and  confirmed  on  the  same  day  by  Simon  Sudbury,  Bishop  of  London,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  consecration ;  though 
it  is  mentioned  also  in  the  same  charter  to  be  dedicated  somewhat  before  by  Michael  (i.  e.  Mich.  Northburgh),  Bishop 
of  London,  who  was  made  bishop  of  that  see  in  1354,  and  was  Simon’s  immediate  predecessor.  It  appears  farther  by 
the  said  charter,  that  this  Chapel  or  College  was  dedicated  as  well  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  blessed  Mary  Genetrici 
sues,  as  to  Mary  Magdalen  and  All  Saints ;  that  it  was  founded  for  five  chaplains,  whereof  one  of  them  was  to  be  the 
custos,  to  celebrate  therein  divine  offices  for  the  souls  of  Roger  de  Frowick,  Mary  his  wife,  Reginald  and  Sabina,  John 
Luter,  and  Isabel  his  wife;  the  aforesaid  Peter  Fanlore,  who  (as  ’tis  there  expressed)  ‘ante  obitum  ejus  prsesentem 
‘  Cantariam  proposuit  nobiscum  fundasse  ;  ante  tamen  hujusmodi  Cantarise  ordinationem  et  fundationem  completas  ab 
‘  hac  luce  prsemature  decessit.’  For  the  souls  also  of  Mary,  John,  Alice,  and  John  Anabille  ;  for  the  state  and  health  of 
King  Edward  III.  and  his  queen,  and  his  sons;  for  the  soul  of  Michael,  Bishop  of  London;  for  the  state  of  Simon, 
Bishop  of  London  ;  and  of  the  mayor  or  custos,  sheriffs,  and  chamberlain  of  London ;  for  the  state  of  the  two  founders, 
Adam  Francis  and  Henry  Frowick,  and  their  relations  then  living,  and  for  their  souls  when  dead;  as  also  for  their 
parents  and  relations  already  departed ;  and  for  the  souls  of  the  kings  of  England,  bishops  of  London,  mayors,  custos’ s, 
sheriffs,  and  chamberlains  of  this  city ;  and  for  the  souls  of  the  faithful  deceased.” 

It  was  endowed  with  three  tenements  and  their  appurtenances ;  two  of  them  in  the  parish  of  St.  Foster,  and  the  other 
in  that  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate;  out  of  the  rents  of  which  the  four  priests  to  have  ten  marks  apiece  yearly,  and  the 
custos  thirteen.  The  mayor  and  chamberlain  for  the  time  being  were  ordained  supervisors  after  the  death  of  the  two 
founders,  and  the  survivor  of  them  ;  and  the  overplus  of  the  rents  was  to  be  kept  in  a  chest  with  three  locks  and  keys  in 
the  Chamber  of  Guildhall ;  one  kev  to  be  kept  by  the  founders  or  survivor  of  them  while  living,  and  after  their  death  by 
the  mayor  and  chamberlain  ;  another  by  the  custos  of  the  said  College  ;  and  the  third  by  the  four  chaplains.  This 
overplus  of  rent  was  from  time  to  time  to  be  laid  out  in  repairs  of  the  College ;  and  some  other  annual  charges  ordained 
by  the  said  founders  to  be  laid  out  about  celebrating  the  said  Roger  Frowick’s  anniversary,  which  was  to  be  performed 
in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Milk  Street,  where  he  lay  buried.  The  lord  mayor  was  to  have  forty  pence, 
and  the  chamberlain  half  a  mark,  yearly,  for  supervising  the  premises. 

In  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Bichard  II.  the  King  granted  his  license  to  Stephen  Spilman,  mercer,  to 
bestow  one  messuage,  three  shops,  and  a  garden,  with  the  appurtenances,  to  the  custos  and  chaplains  of  this  Chapel  or 
College,  for  their  better  maintenance,  for  ever. 

Thus  it  continued  till  Henry  VI.  when  that  monarch,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  at  the  petition  of  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  commons  of  London,  granted  his  license  for  pulling  down  the  said  chapel,  being  old  and  ruinous,  and 
tbe  new-building  and  enlarging  the  same,  by  taking  down  a  certain  messuage  on  the  south  side  of  it,  wherein  John 
Barnar  the  custos,  and  the  other  chaplains  did  dwell,  and  adding  the  ground  thereto ;  in  compensation  whereof  the 
mayor  and  commonalty  were,  by  virtue  of  the  same  king’s  license,  to  assign  over  to  the  said  custos  and  chaplains  for 
ever  one  other  messuage  on  the  north  side  of  Guildhall,  for  the  habitation. 

The  same  king  in  the  27th  year  of  his  reign,  granted  to  the  parish  clerks  in  London  “a  guild  of  St.  Nicholas  for 
two  chaplains  by  them  to  be  kept  in  the  said  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  near  Guildhall,  and  to  keep  seven  alms- 
people.” 

In  1428  Sir  Henry  Barton,  skinner,  mayor,  founded  a  chaplaincy  here;  Sir  Roger  Depham,  mercer;  and  Sir 
William  Langford,  had  also  chaplains  here. 

This  Chapel  or  College  had  ultimately  a  custos,  seven  chaplains,  three  clerks,  and  four  choristers.  The  mayor  and 
chamberlain  were  patrons,  and  the  bishop  of  London  ordinary  of  the  chapel. 

“  Foundation  of  the  College  of  Guildhall .” 

The  deed  of  dotation  or  foundation  of  the  College  under  this  name  is  entered  in  fol.  10  &  seq.  of  Bishop  Bonner’s 
Register,  in  the  custody  of  the  Registrar  of  the  Consistory  Court  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  and  is  to  the  following 
effect,  viz. 

That  Adam  Fraunces  and  Henry  de  Frowyk,  citizens  of  London,  by  their  deed-poll  under  their  seals,  dated  at 
London,  on  the  morrow  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  blessed  Mary,  A.D.  1*368,  and  the  42nd  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  the  Third,  to  the  honour  of  God,  the  blessed  Mary  his  Mother,  Mary  Magdalen,  and  All  Saints,  founded  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  most  blessed  Virgin  Mary  the  Mother  of  God,  near  Guildhall,  London,  one  perpetual  College  (which 
they  caused  to  be  solemnly  dedicated  by  Michael,  Bishop  of  London),,  to  consist  of  five  chaplains,  one  of  whom  should 
be  warden ;.  and  they  also  granted  for  the  perpetual  support  of  the  five  chantries  as  follows,  viz.  to  one  warden  of  the 
chantry  a  chaplain,  and  to  the  four  other  chaplains  and  their  successors,  chaplains  to  celebrate  divine  services  therein 
for  the  good  state  of  the  founders  whilst  living,  and  their  souls  after  death;  also  for  the  soul  of  Peter  Fanlore,  who 
intended  to  found  the  chantry  there,  but  died  before  the  carrying  his  intention  into  effect,  and  for  the  souls  of  certain 
other  persons  therein  named,  three  tenements,  with  all  their  appurtenances  ;  two  whereof,  with  four  shops,  were  situate 
in  London,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Vedast,  in  the  ward  of  Farringdon  Within  (the  buttals  and  boundaries  of  which  two 
tenements  are  set  out  in  the  deed)  :  and  the  other  of  the  said  tenements  was  situate  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles  without 
Cripplegate,  London,  opposite  the  same  gate  (the  buttals  of  which  said  tenements  are  also  set  out) :  to  hold  the  said 
three  tenements  with  their  appurtenances  to  the  aforesaid  warden,  chaplain,  and  the  four  other  chaplains,  and  their 
successors  for  the  time  being,  celebrating  divine  services  in  the  chantries,  for  ever. 

The  course  of  the  services,  and  the  order  of  performing  them,  are  then  laid  down  ;  and  the  deed  proceeds  to  state, 
“  that  four  only  of  the  aforesaid  five  priests  (except  the  warden)  should  receive  every  year,  for  ever,  of  the  said  tenements, 
and  the  rents  and  profits  thereof,  for  the  support,  board,  and  clothing  of  their  four  chaplains,  and  for  all  their  necessaries 
and  other  things  whatsoever,  forty  marks  sterling,  that  is.  to  say,  each  of  them  ten  marks  yearly,  by  four  equal  portions. 


Also,  that  the  said  warden  should  -ive  of  the  said  S”ldhal|I  2B. 

S  Of  the  tenements,  which  shonid  he 

LP^h^:  ^  th^  ^^rg;ap|5 

there  should  be  no  mayor,  and  the  chamberlam  of 'the  toaUtoUOJ  '  extraordinary  services  and  other 

laid  down  for  other  small  sums,  to  be  paid  to  the  aid  five j P™sts,  ®nd the  «e  College,  the  founders  in 

works  of  piety.  That  in  the  case  of  the  death  cession  or  ortier  va^ncy  ot  Londoner  (the  see  being 

their  lifetime,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  should  present  anotner  m  ^ _ _ _  nJfA  Qftoi.  +h<>  <\Path  of  th« 

vacant)  to 


me,  and  the  .armor  ol  s  after  the  vacancy  ;  and  that,  after  the  death  of  the 

the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  rhZ„.,  theJ„  surviving,  might  demand  from  the  mayor,  or  warden. 


survivor  of  the  founders,  all  the  priests  of  the  ^  Chantry  then  sur,1,f,n|>  to  be  warden  of  the  said  College, 

of  London  (there  bemgno  -yorKlmense  to  see)  by  ^  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Pauls ; 


to  he  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  °^  h^  ica^  days  after  such  license  demanded,  should  grant  it ;  otherwise, 

and  the  said  mayor,  or  warden,  of  London,  withm  fflven  ^  OTRTltfi(i.  the  said  chaplains  might  freely  proceed 


X  thelapsTof  such  fifteen  days  after  the  demand,  and  the  same  not  granted,  the  said  chaplains  might  freely  proc, 
utter  the  lapse  or  sue n  y  H  j  aforesaid  The  mode  of  the  new  warden's  qualification,  &c.  is 

priests  of  the  Chantries,  together  with  the  form  of 

inouirinv  into  and  punishing,  the  crimes  of  the  warden  and  priests,  it  they  should  be  impeached  ot  any 
q  Also  the  founder  ordain  that  the  books,  vestments,  chalices,  and  the  other  necessary  and  sufficient  ornaments  for 
,,  •  i  ("11  f  ,;oc  if  „y,v  aVinnlrl  he  wanting  should  be  bought  and  found  out  of  the  rents  ot  the  tenemeuts,  at  the  will 

oAhe  founders  ■  and  after  the  death  of  the  survivor,  at  the  will  of  the  chamberlam  of  London .  lhat  the  mayor,  for 
sl-veyiA ^  the  premises,  atter  the  death  of  the  survivor  of  the  founders,  should  receive  yearly  forty  pence;  and  the 
chamberlam  (to  whom  the  labour  of  the  survey  would  belong),  lialt  a  mark  yearly,  at  four  terms  ot  the  year  by  equa 


on  the  morrow  of  the  Annunciation  of  the 


(to 

1  This  deed  was  ratified  and  confirmed  by  Simon  Bishop  of  London, 

Virgin  Mary,  A.L).  1368. 

“  Ista  fundat Aprecedens  remanet  in  custodia  in  Camera  de  Guyhalde  civitatis  Londonensis  sub  sigillis  fundatornm." 

In  page  52  of  the  same  Register,  it  appears  that  this  Chapel  was  enlarged  on  the  petition  of  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  London,  by  charter  of  King  Henry  VI.  dated  at  Canterbury,  the  1  Oth  ot  April,  m  the 
eighth  year  of  his  reign  ;  and  by  which  charter  the  warden  and  chaplains  of  the  Chapel  were  made  a  corporation. 

The  entry  of  this  patent  is  thus  subscribed :  .  .  .  ,  .  ...  -r* 

“Ista  litera  regia  precedens  remanet  in  custodia  in  Camera  Guyhaldie  civitatis  Londonensis  sub  sigille  Regis 

It  remained  under  this  government  untibit  was  surrendered  at  the  general  dissolution  of  monasteries,  when  the  Chapel 
was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  there  used  to  be  prayers  and  sermons  every  court  day, 
as  well  as  upon  public  occasions,  till  about  forty  years  since,  when  the  building  was  converted  to  a  Court  of  Bequests. 

This  Chapel  suffered  from  the  great  fire  in  1666 ;  the  upper  part  was  burnt,  but  the  walls  escaped ;  so  that  the  upper 
windows,  which  were  originally  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  were  rebuilt  of  the  Tuscan  order.  _ 

When  used  for  divine  worship,  the  walls  were  hung  with  tapestry ;  and  at  the  west  end  was  a  gallery,  which  was 
peculiarly  appropriated  for  the  lord  mayor  and  his  attendants.  The  aldermen  were  accommodated  with  seats  of  oak,  on 
each  side  of  the  Chapel,  and  there  was  also  a  handsome  pulpit  and  reading-desk.  Under  the  gallery  were  carved  the 
,.rms  of  England,  below  which,  on  a  projection,  were  carved  the  arms  of  the  city  of  London.  The  aitar-piece  was  very 
handsome.  • 

The  whole  dimensions  of  the  Chapel  were,  the  nave  and  chancel  78  feet  in  length,  breadth  47  feet,  and  height 
40  feet. 

There  were  also  some  sepulchral  remains  as  follow  : 

1.  Catherine,  the  wife  of  William  Lightfoot,  one  of  the  four  attornies  of  the  lord  mayor’s  court.  Thus  inscribed  : 

“  Pirn  memoriae  Catharinae  Lightfoot  filise  Roberti  Abbott  gen.  praecharissimae  conjugis  W7il.  Lightfoot,  unius  e 

quatuor  clericis  in  curia  dom.  majoris  hujus  civitatis. 

“  Foemina  exemplaris  pietatis  et  prudentite.  Vixit  in  sanctissimo  matrimonio  XI.  annos,  et  ohiit  in  flore  aetatis 
(casibus  puerperii  XVII.  die  Feb.  1673).  Et  heic  juxta  sita  est  expectans  foelieem  resurrectionem  per  Jesum  Christum. 
Amen.” 

2.  To  the  memory  of  W’illiam  Lightfoot,  with  this  inscription  : 

“  Hie  jacet  corpus  Gu.  Lightfoot,  gen.  quondam  unius  quatuor  attorn,  in  curia  dom.  majoris  infra  hanc  civitatem,  et 
nuper  registrarii  hospitii  Tho.  Sutton,  ar.  qui  ob.  2  die  Jan.  1699.  AS  tat  suae  67-  Resurgam.” 

3.  “  Here  lies  interred  the  body  of  William  Man,  Esq.  who  was  admitted  sword-bearer  to  the  city  of  London,  the 
20th  of  October  1659,  and  remained  so  to  liis  death,  which  happened  the  30th  day  of  April  1705,  in  the  76th  year  of 
his  age.” 

4.  “  Here  lyeth  interred  the  body  of  Wiliam  Eluellin,  Esq.  late  alderman  of  this  city,  who  departed  this  life  the 
llth  September,  1675,  being  the  66  year  of  his  age.” 

5.  “  In  hoc  tumulo  sepultum  jacet  corpus  Gulielmi  Avery,  Armigeri,  dum  vixit  celeberrimse  huic  eivitati  a  com- 
mentariis  legum  rationumque  publicarum  scriba  et  computista.  Ingenio  et  acumine  pollens,  in  negotiis  expediendis 
promptus,  in  quo  morum  suavitas  et  candor  pectoris  emicuere  fidelitate,  pariter  ac  diligentia  in  isthoc  munere  exequenda 
notabilis. 

“Anno  impl.  52.  Ob.  Feb.  9,  1671.” 

6.  Weaver,  in  his  Funeral  Monuments,  records  the  following  epitaph  to  the  memory  of  a  former  custos  : 

En  Thomas  I  ranees  pius  hie  qui  lustra  per  octo  custos  extiterat,  jacet  et  semper  requiescat.  Ob.  Mar.  4,  1488.” 

In  the  front  of  the  Chapel,  facing  Guildhall  Yard,  still  remain,  in  a  very  mutilated  state,  three  niches,  ornamented 
with  columns  and  entablature,  &c.  of  the  Composite  order,  supported  by  a  demi-lion,  griffin,  ferms,  &c.  The  niches 
are  filled  with  the  figures  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  Oueen  Elizabeth,  and  Charles  the  First. 


CHAPEL  ROYAL  ST  JAMES’S  FA1ACE, 

Formerly  belong  ing-  to  a  House  of  Female  Lepers  founded,  lay  the  Citizens  of  London. 


Lon  dam.  J*t  tbf is  he*  /  Oct.rn.i$iC  by  1  to  b  ert  Wirkrin  s  o  n_  700  fiencfuirc/i  Street. 


&  sfjort  Account  ot  iLa^ar  pfottscs  fit  anti  near  itontron. 
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separation  of  leprous  persons  from  their  fellow-creatures,  has  been  an  established  rule  from  the  earliest  antiquity. 
Thus,  among  the  Israelites,  during  their  pilgrimages  through  the  Wilderness,  it  was  a  solemn  command,  as  mentioned  in 
Leviticus,  xiii.  45,  46,  “  And  the  leper  in  whom  the  plague  is,  his  clothes  shall  be  rent,  and  his  head  bare,  and  he  shall 
put  a  covering  upon  his  upper  lip,  and  shall  cry,  ‘Unclean  !  unclean  !’  All  the  days  wherein  the  plague  shall  be  in  him 
he  shall  be  defiled ;  he  is  unclean ;  he  shall  dwell  alone  ;  without  the  camp  shall  his  habitation  be.” 

The  same  precautions  seem  to  have  been  continued  among  the  Christians ;  and  with  respect  to  those  afflicted  in 
England,  it  is  recorded,  that  “  in  a  provincial  synod,  held  at  Westminster,  by  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
year  1200,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  John,  it  was  decreed,  according  to  the  institution  of  the  Lateran 
Council,  that,  “  when  so  many  leprous  people  were  assembled,  that  might  be  able  to  build  a  church,  with  a  churchyard, 
to  themselves,  and  to  have  one  especial  priest  of  their  own,  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  have  the  same  without 
contradiction;  so  they  be  not  injurious  to  the  old  churches,  by  that  which  was  granted  to  them  for  pity’s  sake.”  And, 
further,  it  was  decreed,  “  that  they  be  not  compelled  to  give  any  tithes  of  their  gardens,  or  increase  of  cattle.” 

So  cautious,  indeed,  were  our  ancestors  in  their  care  to  remove  the  infectious,  that  it  is  said  a  writ  is  among  our 
ancient  law-books,  entitled,  “  De  Leproso  amovendo.” 

King  Edward  III.  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  gave  commandment  to  the  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of  London,  to 
make  proclamation  in  every  Ward  of  the  City  and  Suburbs  “that  all  leprous  persons  inhabiting  there,  should  avoid 
within  fifteen  days  next;  and  that  no  man  suffer  any  such  leprous  person  to  abide  within  his  house  and  to  incur  the 
King’s  displeasure.  And  that  they  should  cause  the  said  lepers  to  be  removed  into  some  out-places  of  the  fields,  from 
the  haunt  or  company  of  sound  people.” 

Lepers  about  this  period  were  very  frequently  in  the  city;  and  the  disease  of  leprosy  was  so  infectious,  that  as  there 
were  many  separate  houses  for  these  people  to  dwell  by  themselves,  they  had  their  overseers  and  keepers ;  there  were 
also  certain  laws  and  regulations  formed  by  the  corporation  for  their  government.  Among  these  were, — “  I.  That  the 
keepers  of  lepers  should  be  disburdened  from  inquest. — II.  That  the  lepers  should  not  walk  through,  nor  tarry  in  the 
streets. — III.  The  keepers  of  the  city  gates  were  restricted,  by  an  oath,  from  permitting  lepers  to  enter  the  city. — IY. 
Briefs  were  allowed  for  removing  them  from  the  city  and  suburbs. — Y.  Other  briefs  were  also  allowed  for  levying  the 
sum  of  an  hundred  shillings  out  of  tenements  belonging  to  lepers,  and  delivering  it  to  their  officers  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  afflicted.” 

ST.  JAMES’S  HOSPITAL ;  NOW  THE  CHAPEL  ROYAL,  ST.  JAMES’S  PALACE. 


One  of  the  most  ancient  foundations  for  lepers  seems  to  be  that  dedicated  to  St.  James,  near  Westminster,  now  the 
Royal  Palace,  which,  according  to  Leland  and  Stow,  was  first  founded  by  citizens  of  London  before  the  Conquest,  for 
fourteen  leprous  virgins,  living  chaste  lives ;  to  which  foundation,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  citizens  gave  lands  in 
Hendon,  Caldecot,  and  Hampstead.  That  monarch  also,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  granted  and  confirmed,  for 
the  benefit  of  this  Hospital,  a  fair  to  be  held  on  the  Yigil  of  St.  James  and  the  four  next  days.  And  thus  St.  James’s 
Hospital  continued  tiff  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  when  it  was  suppressed  by  Henry  YIII.,  being  then  valued 
at  £100  per  annum.  Henry,  approving  of  the  situation,  rebuilt  the  whole  for  his  residence,  and  formed  the  land 
around  it  into  a  park  and  honour.  It  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  a  Royal  Palace. 


ST.  GILES’S  HOSPITAL. 

The  next  ancient  foundation  was  that  of  St.  Giles’s  in  the  Fields,  by  Queen  Maud,  consort  of  Henry  I.  in  the  3'ear 
1117;  and  she  endowed  it  with  forty  shillings  yearly  rent,  out  of  Queen- Hythe,  to  provide  food  for  the  lepers.  I  Ins 
was  afterwards  a  cell  to  the  Hospital  of  Burton  Lazars,  in  Leicestershire ;  and  thus  it  continued  till  its  dissolution  by 
Henry  YIII.  At  this  Hospital  the  prisoners  conveyed  from  London  to  Tyburn  for  execution,  were  presented  with  a 
great  bowl  of  ale  to  drink  at  their  pleasure,  as  their  last  refreshment  in  this  world. 
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This  estate  with  its  appurtenances,  were  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Viscount  Dudley,  afterwards  the  ambitious 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  He  was  attainted  in  the  next  reign,  together  with  his  sons, 
John  Sir  Ambrose,  Sir  Guildford,  and  Henry.  The  son  of  Ambrose  became  afterwards  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  married, 
for  his  second  wife,  Douglas,  daughter  of  William  Howard,  Baron  of  Effingham,  and  widow  of  Jonn,  Lord  Sheffield,  in 
whose  lifetime  he  married  her ;  consequently  the  issue  was  considered  illegal.  This  issue,  that  considered  himself  legiti¬ 
mate,  notwithstanding  his  father's  opinion,  was  Robert,  who  having  pursued  his  suit  at  law,  and  was  nonsuited,  in  dis¬ 
gust  retired  to  Italy,  where  he  became  so  famous,  that  he  was  created  a  Duke  of  the  Empire,  by  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  His  widow,  Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  Bart,  of  Stonely,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  was, 
by  Letters  Patent  of  Charles  I.  created  Duchess  Dudley,  during  her  life,  which  was  confirmed  by  Charles  II.  She  was 
a  lady  of  great  piety ;  and  when  the  parish  church  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields  was  rebuilt  about  that  period,  the  Duchess, 
whose  residence  was  in  the  parish,  on  the  site  of  the  Hospital  (probably  the  avenues  which  now  go  by  the  name  of 
Dudley  Court,  &c.),  gave  towards  the  rebuilding  that  structure  1001.  besides  the  organ,  hangings,  six  bells,  &c.  She 
died  at  her  house,  near  St.  Giles’  Church,  Jan.  22,  1669.  Her  daughters  were  Lady  Frances  Kniveton,  and  Lady  Hol- 
bourne,  for  whom  jointly  a  stately  monument  was  erected,  part  of  which  is  at  present  situated  in  the  north  aisle  of  this 
church.  . i  j  . 


GREAT  ILFORD  HOSPITAL,  ESSEX. 

The  Hospital  at  Great  Ilford,  in  Essex,  six  miles  from  London,  was  erected  and  liberally  endowed  by  Adeliza,  Abbess 
of  Barking,  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  for  a  prior,  warden,  two  priests,  and  thirteen  poor  leprous  brethren.  She 
endowed  the  Hospital  with  forest-land  brought  into  tillage,  and  denominated  assart,  in  Essholt ;  and  also  other  lands  in 
Upminster,  Aveley,  &c.  in  the  same  county. 

Ralph  de  Stratford,  Bishop  of  London,  in  1346,  during  his  visitation  in  this  part  of  his  diocese,  observing  several 
abuses  in  Ilford  Hospital,  caused  the  following  statutes  to  be  made  for  its  better  regulation  : 

“  1.  That  the  lepers  be  chosen  out  of  the  demesnes  of  the  Abbey  of  Barking,  if  there  were  any. 

“  2.  That  the  Abbess  of  Barking,  and  Master  and  Brethren,  present  alternately. 

“  3.  That  no  married  leper  be  admitted,  unless  the  wife  will  vow  chastity. 

“  4.  That  every  brother  shall  frequent  Divine  service  at  the  church,  unless  he  be  sick. 

“  5.  That  no  woman  be  allowed  to  enter  the  said  Hospital  but  the  Abbess,  near  relations  of  the  sick  to  visit  them, 
or  the  laundress,  and  that  in  the  open  day. 

“  6.  That  no  leper  shall  go  abroad  without  special  licence. 

“  7.  That  the  Abbess  shall  appoint  the  Master  of  the  said  Hospital. 

“  8-  That  every  brother  shall,  at  his  admission,  make  oath  to  live  chastely,  to  be  obedient  to  the  Abbess  and  Con¬ 
vent  of  Barking,  to  have  nothing  in  propriety,  &c.” 

The  establishment  was  governed  by  these  statutes  till  the  dissolution,  when  its  revenues,  according  to  Speed,  were 
valued  at  16£.  13s.  4d.  per  annum. 

The  site  of  the  Hospital  and  chapel  were  granted  to  Thomas  Fanshaw,  Esq.  Remembrancer  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
his  heirs,  with  all  its  lands  and  tithes,  upon  condition  that  they  should  keep  the  whole  in  repair,  appoint  a  Master,  and 

allow  each  of  the  paupers  a  pension  of  21.  5s.  per  annum ;  and  that  a  chaplain  should  be  provided  to  perform  Divine 
service. 

Thomas  Fanshaw,  Viscount  Dromore,  granted,  in  1668,  a  lease  of  the  whole  estate  for  one  thousand  years  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Allen ,  and  it  was,  in  1 1 39,  purchased  by  Crispe  Gascoigne,  Esq.  Alderman,  and  afterwards  (Sir  Crispe  Gascoigne, 
and)  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  whose  descendants  are  the  present  holders. 

The  Hospital  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  and  occupies  three  sides  of  a  small  quadrangle,  the  centre  of 
is  the  chapel,  which  seems  to  have  been  built  about  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  east  window  are  several 
aimoiial  healings,  and  on  the  floor  are  memorials  for  some  of  the  chaplains.  The  whole  has  a  neat  appearance  from  the 
road,  but  is  considerably  out  of  repair;  and  the  revenues  of  this  foundation  are  at  present  very  inconsiderable. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Allen  is  chaplain,  and  lives  at  Islington.  Mr.  Glover,  who  does  the  duty,  preaches  every  Sunday 

Homing  at  eleven  o  clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  sacrament  is  administered  four  times  in  the  year,  viz.  at  Easter,  Whit 
suntide,  Michaelmas,  and  Christmas. 
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The  sir  almshouses  are  at  present  appointed  for  a  man  and  his  wife  for  eaeh,  and  are  held  as  long  as  the  husband 
lives ,  but  his  widow  is  to  quit  the  house  in  sir  months  after  his  decease.  Tile  allowance  for  the  poor  is. 

Three  quarters  of  the  year,  11s.  6d.  each  quarter  .  £2  24  G 


;} 


£2  11  0 


Christmas  quarter .  „ 

They  have  neither  clothing,  firing,  nor  any  other  support,  but  as  above,  from  the  charity.  They  are  said  to  be  chosen 
out  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  or  district.  One  of  the  poor  acts  as  clerk,  and  one  of  the  women  as  sextoness. 

LOCK  HOSPITAL,  KENT  STREET,  SOUTHWARK. 

The  next  structure,  in  point  of  antiquity,  that  we  shall  notice,  is  the  Hospital  in  Kent  Street,  Southwark,  denomi¬ 
nated  Le  LoJce. 

This  Hospital,  situated  without  Saint  George’s  Bars,  in  Kent  Street,  Southwark,  called  The  Loke,  was  a  Lazar- 
house,  or  Hospital  for  leprous  persons,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  to  Saint  Leonard.  The  period  of  its  first  foundation 
is  not  discoverable ;  yet  there  is  reason  to  conclude  it  had  existed  long  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  inasmuch  as 
in  the  14th  year  of  that  King  there  is  extant  on  the  patent  roll,  a  writ  of  protection,  not  very  unlike  the  briefs  of  the 
present  date,  at  which  time  the  revenues  of  the  Hospital  were  insufficient  for  its  support.  In  this  writ,  after  reciting 
that  the  master  and  brethren  of  the  Hospital  of  the  blessed  Mary  and  of  Saint  Leonard,  for  lepers,  without  Southward, 
had  not  wherewith  to  support  themselves,  unless  other  relief  was  afforded  them  by  the  faithful  and  devout;  and,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  being  oppressed  by  injuries,  and  for  their  more  quietly  serving  God,  the  King  granted  his  pro¬ 
tection  for  two  years  to  them,  and  their  men,  and  possessions ;  prohibiting  all  persons,  during  that  period,  from  doing 
them  any  wrong,  molestation,  or  damage ;  and,  further,  beseeching  all  his  loving  subjects  (as  they  should  look  for  favour 

from  God  and  thanks  from  the  King)  piously  and  mercifully  to  aid  the  said  master  and  brethren,  by  charitable  donations, 
whenever  they  should  ask  alms  at  their  hands. 

Strype’s  Stow,  vol.  n.  p.  20,  edit.  1720,  states,  that  “  Jqhn  Pope,  by  his  will,  dated  1437,  gave  to  the  governors  of 
the  house  of  the  poor  leprous,  called  Le  Lokes,  without  St,  George’s  Bar,  in  Southwark,  one  annual  rent  of  six  shillings 
and  eight  pence  sterling,  de  %ll%s  tresdecim  solidatis  et  4  denariis,  of  rent  due  to  him,  and  that  descended  to  him  by 
hereditary  right,  by  the  death  of  Thomas  Pope,  of  Sherman,  his  father,  out  of  the  tenements  and  shops  formerly  belong¬ 
ing  to  John  Champeneys,  in  Shetebone  (Sherborn)  Lane,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Abchurch,  which  was  situated  in 
length  between  the  garden  of  Thomas  St.  Edmund  on  the  west,  and  the  little  lane  towards  the  said  church  on  the  east ; 
and  extend  in  breadth  to  the  tenements  of  John  de  Herford  and  John  Joy,  and  the  garden  of  the  said  Thomas  Si 
Edmund  on  the  west,  unto  Shetebone  Lane  towards  the  north,  fee.  to  the  reparation  and  maintenance  of  the  said  house 

of  lepers  for  ever.  Those  foresaid  tenements  of  the  said  John  Champeneys  belonged  to  the  master,  brethren,  and  sisters 
of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Catharine,  near  the  Tower.” 

We  have  preserved  m  the  plate  given  of  this  Hospital  the  only  remains  of  it  before  it  was  finally  demolished  a 
few  years  since.  Over  the  chapel,  which  forms  part  of  the  view,  was  affixed  a  stone,  of  which  Aubrey,  in  his  History  of 
Surrey,  vol.  v.  p.  102,  gives  the  following  description : 

“  On  a  stone  over  the  chapel,  near  it  is  this  mangled  inscription,  in  capitals,  engraved  on  so  soft  a  stone,  that  no 
more  than  what  follows  could  be  retrieved : 

M.  B. 

This  chapel  was  built  to  the 
honour  of  God,  and  to  the  use  of 
the  poore  ------  people 

harboured  -  --  -- _ _ 


1636. 

This  M.  B.  is  said  to  be  designed  for  M.  Bond,  a  rich  citizen  of  London,  who  gave  one  hundred  pounds  towards 
the  building  of  this  chapel.” 

LOCK  HOSPITAL  AT  KINGSLAND. 

The  next  foundation  of  this  kind  that  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice,  is  that  at  Kingsland.  Mr.  Nelson,  in  his 
History  of  Islington,  informs  us,  “  that  soon  after  the  endowment  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  by  Henry  VIII.  certain 
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Lock  or  Lazar  Hospitals  were  opened  for  the  reception  of  persons  afflicted  with  the  venereal  disease  at  a  distance  from 
the  city,  to  which  places  they  were  sent  by  the  governors,  and  thus  kept  apart  from  the  other  patients,  the  disorder 
being  in' those  times  considered  as  contagious,  wherefore  they  were  removed  entirely  from  the  capital.  Each  of  these 
houses  was  under  the  care  of  a  surgeon,  a  chaplain,  and  a  sister,  a  nurse  and  helper ;  and  each  contained  about  twenty 
beds.”  In  the  survey  of  the  manor,  1611,  this  is  called  Kingsland  Spittle.  The  Hospital,  a  modern  building,  has  been 
long  disused,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  corn-dealer.  Over  the  door  are  the  armorial  bearings  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 


Hospital. 

The  chapel  appears  from  its  architecture  to  be  ancient,  and  probably  that  attached  to  the  original  Lazar-house,  and 
was  so  contrived,  that  the  patients  could  neither  see,  nor  be  seen  by,  any  other  part  of  the  congregation.  It  is  a  small 
stone  building,  in  length,  from  east  to  west  27  feet,  by  18  from  north  to  south,  and  its  utmost  height  to  the  roof  on  the 
outside,  not  more  than  20  feet.  The  pulpit  is  upon  a  level  with,  and  the  floor  three  feet  below,  the  road.  The  roof  is 
overgrown  with  moss  and  weeds,  and  in  a  small  turret  is  contained  a  bell,  which  is  rung  by  means  of  a  string  passing 
through  a  hole  into  the  gallery.  The  plate  sufficiently  describes  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  building,  which  is  in  a 
very  dilapidated  state.  Kingsland  is  a  hamlet,  partly  in  the  parish  of  Hackney  and  partly  in  that  of  Islington,  in  the 
latter  of  which  the  chapel  is  situated. 

In  an  account  belonging  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  ending  at  Michaelmas  1675,  are  the  following  notices: 

“  The  surgeons  and  guides  of  the  outhouses  were  paid  20s.  yearly  for  the  cure  of  every  patient. 

Cured,  Lock,  31  . * . £31  0 

Kingsland,  28  . .  28  0 

Diet  for  Lazar-houses . .£249  5  4 

1676.  Ditto . .". . .  276  6  0 

1677.  Ditto . 296  6  8 

1678.  Ditto . 233  16  0 

1679.  Ditto .  219  14  8 

Item,  paid  Mr.  Weston,  Clerk,  for  reading  service  and  preaching  at  the  Lock,  ■ 

for  three  years,  ending  at  Michaelmas  1679 . 

Item,  paid  Mr.  Samuel  Sturges  for  reading  service  and  preaching  at  Kingsland,  ditto 

1680.  Ditto,) 

_  }  at  the  rate  of  £8  per  year. 

1681.  Ditto,)  F  J 

Neither  of  the  chapels  appears  to  have  been  consecrated.” 


0 

0 


} 


0 

0 


0 


0 
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Jviughtstiritigc  Cljapel. 


T 

XHE  hamlet  of  Knightsbridge  is  situated  about  a  mile  on  the  east  side  of  Kensington  Church,  in  the  great  road  that 
leads  liom  London  towards  the  western  parts  of  England,  and  was  until  late  years  partly  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin 

Hanover  Square  d  ^  th&t  °f  St‘  MarSaret  Westminster ;  but  is  now  solely  appertaining  to  that  of  St.  George’s 

gaining  so  recently  as  whfn  Newcourtwas  making  collections  for  his  Repertorium  (anno  1720),  a 

,•  ,  01  0SP1  a  ’  w  UC1  )vas  ie^  under  the  church  of  Westminster,  and  destitute  of  endowment,  though  the 

patients  were  usually  between  thirty  and  forty  in  number,  and  received 


i.  .  ,,  ,  r-  ,,  ,  -  - -> - -  no  other  aid  towards  their  support  and  cure 

l  -f  l  r^SU  \°m  6  voluntar.y  contributions  of  the  public,  in  a  way  similar  to  those  of  some  of  our  present 

hospitals  and  public  dispensaries.  When,  or  by  whom,  this  lazar-house  was  first  erected,  and  established  for  that  pur- 
E’f  n<,jt,kn°Trn  w-ir  it  was  of  very  ancient  origin  is  certain;  for  in  the  year  1629,  the  inhabitants  of  Knights- 
i  i  P6)  1  (C(ne  .  ,r‘  Wiliam  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  have  leave  to 
re  bund  the  Chapel,  belonging  to  this  house,  at  their  own  cost  and  charges,  the  same  being  grown  very  old  and  ruinous, 
and  ready  to  fall ,  arid  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  village  or  hamlet  being  in  the  habit  of  resorting  there  as  their  general 
place  of  worship  *  On  which  petition,  the  Bishop  (with  the  approbation  of  the  then  Vicar  and  Churchwardens  of  St. 
ar  in  s)  gran  e  t  em  his  licence  so  to  do,  dated  J uly  7,  that  year,  therein  to  frequent  divine  service  and  sermons ; 

frarrmotiTllf  fiw  account?  extant  of  the  way  in  which  money  was  raised,  either  for  the  above  purpose  or  future  repairs,  is  contained  in  the 
fragments  ot  the  lew  remaining  books  concerning  and  yet  remaining  within  the  present  building,  viz. : 

Monmes  gathered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Knightsbridge  for  and  towards  the  Reparation  of  the  Chappell  called  Trinitie  Chappell,  belonginge 

to  the  Hospitall,  Spittle,  or  Lazar-house,  at  Knightsbridge. 


The  Lady  Stonehouse 
Mr.  Hall  — 

Mr.  Pato  — 

Mr.  Callaway  — 

Mr.  White  — 

Mr.  Harris  — 

Mr.  Boll  — 

Mr.  Lewis  — 

Goodman  Paldin  — 
Mr.  Hirtman  — 


00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 


10 

05 

02 

02 

02 

02 

01 

01 

01 

01 


0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

O 

0 


Sum  to-to 

No  date  to  the  above. 


02  08  0 


More  collected  the  29th  day  of  June  at  the  Chappell  doore,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Anthony  Dod,  Minister  of  Paddington 


1 

1 


01  1 
8  O 


9  1 


No  date  to  this  collection. 


More  collected  the  01st  day  of  April,  at  the  Chappell  doore,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Lee,  Minister,  now  present,  of  Trinitie 


2  18  2 


Chappell,  of  Knightsbridge,  the  some  of  fifty  and  eight  shillings  two  pence 

Christopher  Lee. 

Thomas  Turner. 

Richard  Hallway. 

Monye  laid  out  for  and  toward  ye  reparation  of  the  saide  Chappell  as  followeth : 

October  17,  1655. 

To  the  plumer  for  a  gutter  of  lead,  18th  of  April,  1656  —  _  _  _  _ 

To  Edward  Rowles  —  —  ______ 

To  Robert  Darwinn,  for  mendinge  the  great  window  next  the  pulpit  —  —  _  _ 

1656 

To  John  Fitzwalter  and  his  labourers  —  —  _  ’  _  _  _ _  _ 

ffor  lathes,  nails,  and  lime,  and  sand  —  —  _  _  _  _  __ 

ffor  three  hundred  of  tiles  —  —  _  _  _  _  _  __ 

To  Rowles  his  man  for  mendinge  the  Chappell  doore  and  bell  —  _  _  _  H 

rr  rn,  24&  October,  1657. 

1  o  1  homas  Austin  and  his  labourers  —  —  _  _  _  _  _ 

To  Darwinne  for  mending  the  north  windows  —  _  _  _  _  _ 

Received  of  the  Lady  Langton  (for  her  entrance  into  her  yere)  towards  the  repayringe  of  the  Chappell  the  some  of  2 
Received  of  Mr.  Hall,  the  same  month  —  —  —  _  _  _  _ 

•d  •  ,  t  T  i.  m  i  ^  „  '  The  9th  of  June,  1659. 

Received  ot  John  Glassington,  Governour  of  the  Hospital  of  Knightsbridge,  the  some  of  10s. — which  was  collected  from  a  breefe  for  and 
towards  the  losses  by  fire  m  the  parish  of  Brides,  London,  I  say  received  by  me,  John  Gray. 

Witness,  Anthony  Dod.  Then 
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which  divine  offices  were  to  be  performed  by  a  sufficient  Minister  lawfully  licensed  from  time  to  time  by  himself  or 
successors  Bishops  of  London,  or  their  Chancellors  for  the  time  being;  provided  that  the  said  inhabitants,  or  then- 
families  did  once  every  quarter  of  a  year  repair  to  their  respective  parish-churches  to  perform  their  devotions ;  and  every 
Easter  receive  the  Holy  Communion  there,  and  pay  all  rights,  duties,  and  profits,  to  their  respective  Mimsters  to  which 
they  did  belong  •  and  ordered  that  this  licence  should  continue  in  force  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Bishops  of  London. 


About  five  years  after  (the  said  Chapel  being  built  and  consecrated  to  the  use  of  the  said  _  Hospital,  having  no 
maintenance  but  what  they  received  by  alms,  and  were  not  able  to  maintain  a  Curate,  or  to  repair  the  said  Chapel,  or 
to  relieve  themselves)  it  was  with  the  assent  of  the  Master  of  the  said  Hospital,  and  Curate  of  the  said  Chapel,  and 
about  seven  more  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Knightsbridge,  on  the  3d  of  October,  1634,  ordered  by  Dr.  Duck,  then 
Chancellor  of  London,  that  they,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  should  place  such  persons  in  the  several  seats  of  the  same, 
as  should  most  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  the  said  Curate,  the  repair  of  the  said  Chapel,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor  of 
the  said  Hospital ;  that  they  should  keep  a  register-book  for  their  accounts,  which  were  to  be  adjusted  at  the  end  of 
every  six  months,  saving  and  reserving  to  the  said  Churches  of  St.  hlartvn  and  St.  Margaret,  and  to  the  respective  in¬ 
cumbents  of  the  same,  all  the  rights,  profits,  and  emoluments  to  them  belonging. 


At  what  period  the  Church  of  Westminster  ceased  to  exercise  the  dispensing  power  of  presentation  to  this  reli¬ 
gious  and  charitable  establishment,  is  not  recorded  by  any  writer  on  ecclesiastical  affairs  that  we  have  met  with  ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  right,  as  well  as  the  fee-simple  of  the  whole  estate,  has  passed  into  private  hands.  Perhaps,  being 
originally  but  a  lazar,  or  beggar  establishment,  it  was  deemed  unworthy  the  notice  and  attention  of  the  dignified 
Deans,  &c.,  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter’s.  Knightsbridge  Chapel,  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  the  adjoining  houses, 
and  those  opposite,  became  by  purchase  the  freehold  property  of  Dixon  Gamble,  Esq.,  father  of  the  late  Reverend  John 
Gamble,  M.A.,  who  for  some  time  did  duty  here,  and  was  much  followed  and  admired  as  a  preacher  :  the  property 
descends  to  his  eldest  son,  a  child  about  seven  years  of  age,  who  is  intended  to  be  brought  up  to  the  church,  and  to  be¬ 
come  the  future  pastor  of  this  now  opulent  and  fashionable  hamlet  to  the  metropolis.  In  the  meanwhile,  his  friends 
and  guardians  have  granted  a  lease  of  twenty-one  years  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  J.  Harris,  who  after  performing  duty  here  for  a 
few  years,  has  underlet  the  remainder  of  his  term  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Foyster,  who  at  present  officiates,  and  is  very  much 
admired,  and  followed  as  an  excellent  preacher  and  man. 


Marriages  and  baptisms  were  formerly  solemnized  here,  but  ceased  in  1753,  upon  the  passing  of  the  celebrated 
Marriage  Act,  26  Geo.  II.  sect.  33.  Registers  of  both  are  still  pi’eserved  here,  and  consist  of  ten  books  of  various  sizes, 
some  smaller  than  a  Common  Prayer  Book,  bearing  date  from  the  year  1658  to  1752*:  these  books  may  be  seen  at  any 
time  by  applying  to  the  person  who  has  the-care  of  the  Chapel,  Miss  Barr,  daughter  of  the  late  clerk,  who  had  filled 
that  situation  upwards  of  thirty  years. 

Knightsbridge  Chapel,  though  small,  is  capable  of  containing  a  numerous  congregation,  and  is  generally  fully 
attended ;  the  body  of  the  Chapel  is  very  neatly  fitted  up  with  pews,  which,  with  the  side  ones,  contain  seats  for  nearly 
200  persons.  The  gallery  surrounds  the  whole  of  the  interior,  except  the  part  of  the  window  over  the  communion-table. 
There  is  a  very  excellent,  though  small,  organ  placed  in  the  gallery  fronting  this  window,  and  a  handsome  Buzaglo 
stove  in  the  right  side  aisle  to  keep  a  due  temperature  of  warmth.  The  gallery  is  capable  of  containing  as  many  persons 
as  the  body  of  the  Chapel ;  and  the  quarterly  subscription  for  seats  to  this,  and  to  the  seats  beneath,  is  one  guinea  and 
a  half  per  annum. 

_  Adjoining  the  Chapel  is  a  charity-school,  instituted  in  1783.  This  establishment  is  supported  by  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions,  and  at  present  contains  thirty -six  boys  and  eighteen  girls.  The  children  are  admitted  from  seven  to  ten  years 
old,  and  educated  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twelve.  The  boys  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  the  elementary 
parts  of  arithmetic,  and  are  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  girls,  in  addition  to  the  above 
articles  of  instruction,  are  taught  plain  work. 


It  appears  that  this  part  of  the  western  road  was  dreary,  and  destitute  of  sufficient  buildings  to  protect  the  travel¬ 
ler,  pn  the  sixteenth  century,  as  the  following  remark  occurs  in  some  MS.  additions  to  Norden’s  Speculum  Brittaniae  : 

Kingesbridge,  commonly  called  Stone  Bridge,  is  near  Hyde  Park  Corner,  where  I  wish  no  good  man  to  walk  too  late, 
unless  he  can  make  his  partie  good.  ’  A  bridge  still  remains  over  the  shallow  stream  which  crosses  the  high  road  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Chapel;  and  this  is  probably  the  spot  to  which  Norden  alludes. — (Vide  MS.  Additions  in  Mr.  Nichols’s 
Norden.) 


1658. 


The  27t/i  day  offfebr., 

Then  received  of  Mr.  Glassington,  Governour  of  the  Hospital  of  Knightsbridge,  for  the  use  of  the  Bayliffe  and  Burgesses,  of  East  Thetford, 
m  tne  county  ot  Nottingham,  the  soffle  of  ten  shillings,  which  was  gathered  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  of  East  Thetford  afore- 

1,ltlTh<;eartlieut  r+Ggistfr  oiJ  carriage  preserved  in  this  Chapel,  is  in  May,  1658,  when  James  Emmott  wedded  to  Anne°Pitma°if ;  and 
the  1M  hier.-rSt  tbat  purpose,  is  dated  December  2,  1752,  when  John  Fry,  the  younger,  of  Bromley,  in 

distant  countv  is  1 zabcth  Eveletgh,  of  the  same  place,  spinster.  The  only  register  of  persons  being  married  here  from  a 

! i  Guidott,  of  Preston  handover,  in  Hampshire,  widower,  Esq.,  who  on  November  30,  1739,  wedded  Mrs.  Patience 

it Rave  beenTe  S3  Sage  sokmSd  atthS  p“S  “  ^  where  the  ^  iS  made  °f  December  2>  1752’  eVidently  P™e 

the  HolMtaTirhVsTthd,tbLtb^bFiefs  at  Chapel,  and  paid  to  the  respective  receivers  by  John  Glassington,  clearly  proves 

the  Hospital  to  be  at  that  period  m  use  as  a  charitable  institution,  he  being,  m  both,  designated  Governor  of  the  Hospital. 


/ 


©IJD) JLAMBIE9^  CHAPEL, MO^ffiWJEX.IL  STMEET 


Hamtw’0  Cijaptl  ansj  : 

MONK  WELL  STREET,  CRIPPLEGATE. 
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Though  a  sequestered  situation  was  originally  an  indispensable  quality  of  the  cells  of  those  religious  solitaries  called 
hermits,  their  habitations  m  later  tunes  were  often  ot  a  more  social  character;  and  were  frequently  constructed  in 
church-yards  at  chapels,  at  the  ends  of  bridges  and  the  gates  of  towns  :*  and  the  site  of  the  present  establishment 
once  afforded  a  curious  instance  of  a  hermitage  erected  on  a  wall  of  the  City  of  London.  The  founder  of  it  is  stated  in 
a  patent  of  Edward  I.  to  have  been  Henry  III.,  his  father;  but  though  it  be  in  that,  as  well  as  in  several  other 
authentic  instruments,  always  entitled  only  a  hermitage,  it  appears  to  have  been  from  the  very  first,  both  in  its  appoint¬ 
ments,  and  the  importance  attached  to  its  advowson,  in  reality  a  small  chantry-chapel,  endowed  for  a  single  priest.  It 
is  accordingly  so  denominted  m  the  following  covenant,  which  is  the  earliest  instrument  relating  to  it  now  in  print ; 
and  which  was  first  translated  and  published  from  the  original  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Henrv  Spelman,  in  the  “  Remains,” 
added  to  Anthony  Munday  s  Second  Edition  of  Stoic’s  Survey  of  London,  1083,  small  folio,  page  924. 

“  A  very  ancient  Deed  to  prove  Lambe’s  Chapel  to  have  been  anciently  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Olave,  Silver  Street. 

™nfirn5°W  +11  ^  t0  ^  T’  Jf01?™11?0  deFrowik,  have  granted  and  demised,  and  by  this  present  charter  of  mine  have 

in  iVTn^i’pU  Sf  E'fmrd  ot  Cterkenwell,  Chaplain,  all  that  land  of  mine,  with  the  houses,  buildings,  and  appurtenances,  which  1  have  in  London, 

nf  fhe  PrTf1  Srrf|et,TV  °f  ?nkve;  17mg  that  land  wlnch  William  Throtegos  held  of  me  towards  the  sonth,  and  the  land 

ot  the  I  riars  of  the  New  Hostel  towards  the  north  :  and  which  extendeth  itself  in  length  from  the  King’s  highway,  even  unto  the  Wall  of  the 

hLWel  lx&%  Ee  PWlng  me  Tw,entI  Shdlmgs  a  year,  &c'  and  giving  unto  the  Church  of  St.  Olave,  aforesaid,  one  Wax  Candle 
7  a  Pound  weight,  at  the  Feast  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  yearly  :  and  unto  the  Chapel  of  the  Close  or  cloister  (de  inclusorio)  within  Creplemite 
at  the  upper  end  of  Muckwell  Street,  towards  the  north,  one  other  Wax  Taper  of  three  Quarters  of  a  pound  weight,  upon  the  Feast  of  St  James 
yearly,  &c. - Witness  Nicholas  Bat,  then  Mayor  ot  London, f  John  of  Northampton,  and  Kichard  Pycard,  then  Sheriffs,  &c.  Anno  1253.”  1 

The  name  of  this  Chapel  does  not  actually  occur  in  the  preceding  grant,  but  the  land  referred  to  in  it  is  considered 
o  be  identified  with  that  now  forming  the  court-yard  of  the  present  alms-houses  by  two  circumstances : — namely 
hrstJy,  by  the  description  of  the  boundaries,— the  City  wall  on  the  west,  and  the  Friars  of  the  New  Hostel,  or  the 
French  Order  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Giles,  on  the  north  and,  secondly,  by  the  latter  taper  mentioned  in  the  covenant 
being  offered  on  St.  James  s  day,  at  the  Chapel  at  the  upper  end  of  Muckwell  Street,  which  was  orio’inally  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  James  in  the  Wall.  Having*  been  of  royal  foundation,  the  original  presentation  be¬ 
longed  to  the  King,  who,  when  it  was  vacant,  appointed  also  the  guardian  to  watch  over  its  property,  and  the  reve- 
nues  assigned  for  its  support ;  which  guardian,  in  1275,  is  shewn  by  the  following  instrument  to  have  been  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  :  m  all  probability  Henry  de  Walleis,  who  filled  that  office  in  1274,  and  again  from  1282  to  1284 
and  also  in  1298.  J 

“  Tbe  Kmg  to  all,  &c.  Greeting.  Forasmuch  as  the  chalices,  books,  vestements,  images,  bells,  and  other  ornaments  and  goods,  of  the  Her¬ 
mitage  near  Cripplegate  -which  is  of  our  Advowson,  and  which  our  father  of  famous  memory,  the  Lord  King  Henrv,  gave  with  all  its  appurte¬ 
nances  to  Robert  de  St.  Laurence,  Chaplain,  to  inhabit  for  life, are  frequently  after  the  decease  of  the  Hermits  of  that  Hermitage  in  the  time 

ot  its  vacancy  abstracted  and  carried  away,  as  well  by  ecclesiastics  as  by  laymen,  because  the  Hermitage  is  not  placed  under  the^ure  custody 
and  protection  of  any  one;  We,  being  at  this  time  willing  to  avoid  all  damage  and  loss  to  the  aforesaid  place  in  future,  and  to  provide  a  remedy 
have  deputed  our  Mayor  of  London  for  the  time  being,  who  shall  in  our  name,  during  our  pleasure,  be  the  Keeper  and  protector  ;  that  he  may 
protect  and  defend  our  said  Hermitage,  the  inhabitants,  rents,  and  all  other  things  belonging  to  it.  And  if  any  shall  have  forfeited  amffit  let 
them  have  remedy  without  delay.  Iu  testimony  whereof,  witness  the  Kiug  at  Kenynton,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  July.”§  °  ’ 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  spoliation  complained  of  still  continued,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  care  of  a  small 
establishment  like  the  present  was  found  inconvenient  with  the  numerous  important  duties  of  the  chief  magistrate  •  and 
therefore  in  1 2S 1  the  custody  was  transferred  to  the  Constable  ol  the  Tower,  who,  at  this  time,  was  Anthony  Rek, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham. \\  J 


The  King  to.  all  his  bailiffs  and  faithful  subjects,  to  whom,  &c.  Greeting.  Forasmuch  as  the  rents,  chalices,  books,  vestments,  images, 

•  j  *•  1 nfex  Monasticus  by  Richard  Taylor  of  Norwich.  Lond.  1821.  fob  pp.  65,  66.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  the  name  of  hermit 
is  derived  from  E pngoe,  a  wilderness,  ’Epr/girri.c,  a  solitary. 

t  dt  d°ea  "ot  appear  by  the  list  of  the  Lords  Mayors  given  in  Strype’s  Stow’s  Survey  of  London,  1720,  Yob  II.  Book  v.  Chap.  vi.  p.  104, 
icm't  18  as  .  ^  was  May°r  the  year  the  above  grunt  is  dated,  or  ever  tided  that  oflice  at  all ;  though  his  name  stands  as  Sheriff’,  in 

i  u  m  i  aSam  wrfch  that  of  Laurence  Forwicke,  by  whom  this  grant  was  made,  in  1251.  The  Mayor  of  1252  was  Adam  Basing;  of  1253 
(Ld'lson>  Draper;  and  ot  1254,  Richard  Hardel),  Draper;  who  was  continued  in  office  until  1258  :  but  it  is  possible  that  Nicholas  Bat  was 
made  Gustos,  or  Locum  Tenens,  upon  the  actual  Mayor  being  displaced,  as  he  might  have  been  in  1253,  when  it  is  stated  that  “  the  liberties  of 
this  City  were  seized,  and  the  Mayor  charged,  that  lie  looked  not  to  the  assise  of  bread.”  Again,  also,  in  1255  it  is  observed  that  “  the  Mayor, 
divers  Aldermen,  and  the  Sheriffs  of  London,  were  deprived,  and  others  placed  in  their  rooms.”  A  Gerard  Bat  was  Mayor  in  1240,  the  25ch 
ot  Henry  III. 

+  d he  preceding  grant  is  dated  1253,  the  37th  and  3Sth  of  Henry  III.,  but  the  period  when  tbe  Hospital  of  the  French  Order  of 
^ues  without  Cripplegate  is  generally  stated  to  have  flourished,  is  the  reign  of  Reward  I.,  at  least  twenty  years  subsequent.  Slew’s 
Survey  of  London ,  by  Strype,  Vol.  I.  Book  iii.  chap.  vi.  p.  88.  Notitia  Monastica ,  by  Thomas  Tanner,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Edit,  by  Rev. 
James  Nasmith,  Lond.  1787.  fob  Middlesex  vnr.  36. 

§  Patent  Rolls,  3rd  Edward  I.  Membrane  16.  Dorso: — “  De  Heremitagio  juxta  Crepilgate:” — cited  in  Vm,  Prynne’s  Chronological  Vindi¬ 
cation  and  Historical  Demonstration  of  our  British,  Roman,  Saxon,  Danish,  Norman,  and  English,  Rings  Supreme  Ecclesiatical  Jurisdiction  over 
all  spiritual  or  religious  affairs.  Yob  iii.  p.  161.  Lond.  1670.  fob 

II  dlistorg  of  the  Tower  of  London,  by  John  Bayiey,  Esq.  Lond.  1825.  4to.  part.  ii.  p-659. 
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1  pi]a  rpUaues  charters  royal  muniments,  apostolical  privileges,  utensils,  and  other  goods  of  the  Hermitage,  near  Cripelgete,  &c.  as  in  the 
f  rrn’er  writ  are  frequently  abstracted  and  carried  away,  as  it  said  because  that  Hermitage  is  not  then  m  any  certain  custody,  We  being  at  this 
time  wiiiine  to  avoid  all  damage  and  loss  to  the  same  place  in  future,  and  to  provide  a  remedy,  have  deputed  on  this  part  the  Constable  of  our 
Tower  of  London  for  the  time" being,  as  the  Keeper  of  that  Hermitage  in  our  name,  during  our  pleasure,  &c.  as  above.  Witness  the  King  at 

Westminster,  the  12th  day  of  July.”* 

As  it  is  probable  that  both  of  these  keepers  proved  alike  unfitted  for  the  custody  of  a  narrow  chapel  on  the  City 
Wall* *  it  was  subsequently  placed  with  its  inhabitant,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Abbey  of  Garendon  in  Leicestershire; 
the  first  recoo-nition  of  the  government  of  which  appears  in  1299. f  By  this  period  the  character  of  the  social  hermits 
had  very  much  degenerated  ;  many  appear  to  have  become  such  that  they  might  pass  their  lives  in  indolence^  and 
the  following-  instance  connected  with  the  present  hermitage,  shews  that  they  availed  themselves  of  the  popular  esteem  in 
which  they  were  held,  to  assume  a  power  to  which  they  had  no  sort  of  right.  “  In  the  year  1311,”  says  Newcourt,§ 
“.Ralph  de  Baldock  being-  then  Bishop  of  London,— Thomas  de  Wyreford,  an  hermit  of  this  cell,  a  presumptuous 
troublesome  man,  took  upon  him  to  hear  confessions  of  people  of  the  neighbouring-  parishes,  to  enjoin  penances,  to 
o-rant  indulgences  for  500  days  to  such  as  frequented  his  hermitag-e,  and  the  like ;  having-  no  lawful  authority  so  to 
do.  For  which  offence  he  was  judicially  proceeded  ag-ainst  by  the  Bishop,  and  pronounced  guilty,  and  to  be  a  trans- 
o-ressor  of  the  Canons :  whereupon  he  was  admonished  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  same  within  fifteen  days,  and  inhibited 
to  do  the  like;  as  also  were  the  people  warned  not  to  follow  nor  be  seduced  by  him  under  the  pain  of  excommuni¬ 
cation.”— By  a  Patent,  dated  September  10th,  131b,  the  custody  of  this  Hermitag-e  was  committed  to  Walter 
Kemesey  ;||  and  it  is  noted  by  Leland^f  that  in  the  16t.h  year  of  Edward  III.,  1343,  William  de  Lions  was  the  hermit 
of  this  chapel.  He  had  probably  been  placed  there  by  the  Abbot  of  Garendon,  to  whom  the  King-  had  mortg-ag-ed  the 
hermitage  the  year  before.** * * §§  To  this  chapel  also  the  same  Abbot  and  Convent  sent  two  chaplains  of  their  house  and 
order,  (Cistercian)  to  celebrate  divine  service  for  the  soul  of  Audomar  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  deceased,  and 
for  the  good  estate  of  that  of  Maria  de  St.  Paul,  his  surviving-  widow,  in  return  for  her  gift  of  ten  tenements,  one  in 
the  suburbs  of  London  in  Fleet-street,  the  others  within  the  city  in  Sherebourne  Lane.  The  indenture  by  which 
this  grant  is  made,  is  dated  on  the  Nativity,  1347,  and  provides  that  the  monk  appointed  to  this  service  should  be 
presented  to  the  Countess  for  her  approval  during  her  life  ;  and  afterwards  to  the  Mayor  of  London  for  ever  :  the  rents 
of  the  said  tenement  to  be  applied  solely  to  the  maintenance  of  the  priest,  and  support  of  the  hermitage. j'|  It  is  pro¬ 
bable,  however,  that  the  Corporation  of  London  still  possessed  some  authority  over  this  foundation,  since  by  a  Royal 
Charter  on  the  Patent  Roll  of  the  19th  year  of  Edward  III.,  1345-46,  membrane  18,  “  the  King  confirms  the  custody 
of  the  Chapel  near  Crepilgate ;  a  place  in  the  angle  towards  the  west,  near  Crepilgate  within  the  wall,  to  the  City  of 
London,  quit  of  all  service  :”  which  instrument  Bishop  Tanner  considers  to  refer  rather  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  James 
upon  the  Wall,  than  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Giles  without  Cripplegate.J^  Possibly  it  might  have  been  thus  assigned 
to  the  City  by  the  King,  as  a  recompense  for  having  assisted  him  to  clear  off  the  mortgage  upon  it  held  by  the  Abbot 
of  Garendon:  and  perhaps  it  was  on  this  account  that  the  chantry-priest  sent  from  that  house  was  ordered  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  approval  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  after  the  death  of  the  Countess  of  Pembroke.  One  of  these  presentations 
is  entered  in  the  City  Records,  and  the  following  is  a  translated  copy  of  it.§$ 

To  the  venerable  person  the  Mayor  of  London,  the  T  ather  J ohn,  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Gerendon,  of  the  Cister¬ 
cian  Order,  in  the  Diocese  ot  Lincoln,  salutation  with  honour.  AVe  have  ordained  and  approved  with  our  presentation,  our  dear  brother  in 
Christ,  and  our  fellow  monk  and  priest,  John  de  Either,  to  the  Chantry  tor  the  Souls  of  Audomar  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  of  the 
most  tenerable  Lady  Maria  de  St.  Paul,  Countess  ot  Pembroke,  his  wife, — in  the  Hermitage  near  Cripulgate,  London;  whom  also  we  present 
to  you  by  these  present  letters.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  affixed  our  seal  to  the  same.  Given  in  the  Monastery  of  Gerendon  aforesaid, 

on  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord,  1399. - By  virtue  of  which  presentation,  the  aforesaid  John  de  Either  was  admitted  to 

the  aforesaid  Chantry  by  Thomas  Knolles,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  &c.” 


*  Patent  Eolls,  9th  Edward  I.  xii.  Membr.  10.  dorso  : — “  De  custode  deputatio  ad  Heremitagium  juxta  Cripelgate.”  Cited  by  Prynne  as 

iogToo  vt  m.  P' ,  o  «  «  tt"  d(,Vum1ent  concerning  this  place  of  nearly  the  same  period,  appears  on  the  Patent  Poll  of  the  20th  of  Edward  I. 
iviembr.  18  iro  Hereniita  de  Criplegate,  Lond.” 

Pptent  Bojh  27th  of 'Edward  J.,  1298-99.  “  Heremus  Sancti  Jacobi  in  muro  Juxta  Crepelgate,  London.  Spectavit  Abbathije  de  Ge¬ 

rendon.  Com.  Leic.  Cited  in  lhomas  Hearne’s  Collectanea  of  John  Leland.  Edit.  Lond.  1774.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  p.  112. 

+  -British  Monackism ,  by  the  Eev.  T.  D.  Fosbroke.  Lond.  1817.  4to.  p.  505. 

in  thf  wTrTrfTT  F?ro?h™le  Bondinense,  by  Eichard  Newcourt.  Lond.  170S.  fol.  Vol.  i.  p.  369  ;  citing  the  first  volume  of  Episcopal  Eecords 
fol.  29.^  Preface  to  NewcoSt^v’  “ntauung  tlie  Acts  of  pishop  Baldock  or  Baudake,  &c.  from  1306  to  1337,  and  thence  called  Baudake, 

Lond!  Edward  1L  cited  in  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Leicester,  by  John  Nichols.  Vol.  iii.  part.  ii. 

IT  Collectanea ,  Vol.  i.  p.  112. 

London”^8*  ^  Aod’  Edward  III.,  1341-42,  Membr.  34.  “  Eex  amortizavit  Abbatti  de  Gerondon  Heremitagium  juxta  Cripplegate, 

the  office  ofthe  Town^CWlTkff^'  ■— ^icbok  ^ist.  Leicestershire.  Vol.  iii.  part.  ii.  pp.  840,  795,  from  a  volume  of  original  records  in 

Earl  of  St.  Paul  and  was  third  'c  /  ^*°  ^ontion,  marked  E.  tol.  chi.-— Maria,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  was  the  daughter  of  Guy  Chatilion, 
into  Prance  23r’d  June  1324  de  Aalence>  wP,°  was  killed  at  a  tournament  on  his  marriage  day,  when  attending  Queen  Isabel 

ing°  al  so3  the*  foundress  of ^Pembrnkp  \  tlie"  °rld’  and  devoted  herself  to  acts  ofpidy  and  chanty;  becom- 

mentioned  above  is^ stated in  W  W  Sif™!  Abl^  °l  St’  Clare’  and  died  in  1377’  Th®  tenement  in  Fleet  Street 

le  Palmer  •  hut  in  isio.iq  «th  l  q  tt  °  n  6-pff  1  °f  Wld'ai9  de  Hales,  Esq.  and  that  in  Sherebourne  Lane  to  have  been  had  from  Gilbert 
the  New  Temple  London  •  as  also  op"?*  1  a  16  Mi  ™  Pej1)drl,  ce  r®c1eiv1ed  ?  Srant  from  the  King  in  general-tail  of  the  house  and  place  called 

to  the  Templars  ’  The  Baron  one  of  T  8  C«r  an-6  Crofts,  with  all  the  other  lands  in  the  City  and  suburbs  of  London  which  belonged 

t+  r  „  Baronage  of  England,  by  Sir  William  Dugdale.  Lond.  1675.  fol.  Vol  I  pp  777  778 

went  on  the of  'the  Bn  o’  ^  ldiddlesex  10>  is  a  reference  to  another  charter  relating  to  this  establish- 

§§  Nichols’  ** 
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The  Hermitage  or  Chapel  oil  the  Wall  having  thus  become  an  established  residence  for  monks,  Stow  observes 
that  ‘‘from  these  monks,  and  from  a  well  belonging  to  them  the  street  took  that  name,  and  is  fallen  Monks  Well 
{Street ;  but  however  natural  and  probable  this  derivation  may  be,  it  has  been  already  shewn  that  the  place  was  entitled 
Muchwell  Street  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  in  Aggas’s  Plan  of  London  about  1560  it  is  called  Mugle  Street;  and 
Stow  himself  writes  it  Mugwell  Street  in  another  part  of  his  Survey  of  London.  As  the  chaplains  of  this  chantry  were 
appointed  to  be  priests  sent  from  the  Abbey  of  Garendon,  it  is  probable  that  they  very  soon  claimed  an  exemption 
from  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  though  residing  in  his  Diocess;  under  precedents  said  to  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  Austin  and  Theodore,  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  that  monks  were  to  be  subject  to  their  own  Abbots  only. 
By  a  sentence,  however,  dated  April  1st,  1550,  and  confirmed  in  1553,  the  Chapel  of  St.  James,  with  other  pretended 
exemptions,  was  restored  to  the  Diocess  of  London.*  The  ancient  hermitage  appears  to  have  been  suppiessed  long 
previous,  since  it  was  granted  March  1 3th,  1543,  the  34th  year  ot  Henry  VIII.,  to  William  Lam  be, j'  the  benevolent/ 
citizen  whose  name  is  now  unalienably  attached  to  the  spot;  he  was  a  Gentleman  of  the  King  s  Chapel,  in  consideiable 
favour  with  his  Sovereign;  and  a  Clothworker  by  Company  and  occupation.  . 

Stow  relates,  however,  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  bought  the  hermitage  and  appurtenances,  which  lie 
gave  to  the  Clothworkers  of  London  with  other  tenements,  and  died  in  the  year  .%  “  Phis/’  says  New  court, 

“  must  be  a  mistake;  for  his  Will  in  the  Prerogative  Office  (Book  Arundell,  Quire  29),  bears  date  March  1  Oth,  157'.), 
and  a  codicil  annexed  2nd  April,  1580,  both  which  were  proved  June  2nd,  1580  ;  so  that  it  is  plain  he  died  between 
the  first  of  April  and  the  beginning  of  June  that  year.  Stow  likewise  tells  us  that  then,  id  est  in  1577,  he  gave  this 
Chapel  to  the  Clothworkers  of  London,  with  other  tenements,  to  the  value  of  £50.  per  annum,  to  the  intent  they  should 
have  a  minister  to  say  divine  service  there ;  though  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  about  two  or  three  years  before 
that  time :  for  in  this  very  will  of  1579  he  speaks  of  lands  and  tenements  given  by  him  in  a  former  w  ill  dated  m  the 
16th  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  (which  must  be  1573  or  1574, §)  but  mentions  not  to  what  uses,  to  the  Company  of  the 
Clothworkers;  which  former  will,  as  to  that  part  ot  it,  he  confirms  in  this  letter.  ||  Ihe  truth  of  all  this  discrepancy 
of  dates  appears  to  have  been  elicited  by  the  evidence  produced  to  the  Parliament  Commissioners  appointed  to  enquire 
concerning  Public  Charities  ;1T  by  which  it  is  shewn  that  several  years  before  even  the  frst  year  assigned  above  for 
the  present  foundation,  Lambe  had  begun  to  make  legal  arrangements  for  it.  By  an  indenture  dated  12th  J  my, 
1568,  between  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Company  of  Clothworkers,  on  the  one  part  ;  and  the  Mayor, 
Commonalty,  and  Citizens  of  London,  on  the  other  part ;  after  reciting  that  William  Lambe  of  London,  Gentleman, 
intended  to  declare  his  last  will  of  certain  premises  in  the  Parishes  of  St.  James  upon  the  Wall  nigh  Cripplegate, 
St.  Stephen  Coleman  Street,  and  St.  Olave  Silver  Street,  and  to  bequeath  them  to  the  said  Master  arid  v\  ardens ;— it 
is  covenanted  That  the  said  Master  and  Wardens  should,  after  his  decease,  yearly,  upon  the  1st  of  October,  and  upon 
each  of  the  Feast  days  of  St.  Stephen,  the  Annunciation  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  and  the  -N  ativity  of  St  John  the  Baptist, 
cause  a  Sermon  to  be  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  St  James  upon  the  Wall ;  at  which  four  of  their  livery  should  be 
present:  the  preacher  to  receive  6s.  8c?.  for  his  sermon,  and  the  tour  clothworkers  13-s.  4a.  each.  Ihat  the  said 


Master  and  Wardens  should,  after 


cause  12  gowns  to  be  given  to  12  men,  at  the  yearly  expense  of 

£6.  6s.;  and  the  like  to  as  many  women  at  the  cost  of  £5.  11s. ;  with  12  shirts  to  12  men,  value  £1.  lO.y. , 

and  12  smocks  to  12  women,  value  £1.  4.?.;  and  also  yearly  to  provide  24  pairs  of  shoes  for  the  same: 
all  such  articles  being  distributed  in  the  Church  or  Chapel  of  St.  James,  aforesaid,  on  the  1st  ot  October, 
the  recipients  being  poor  and  aged,  impotent  and  lame,  persons,  who  should  be <  present  at  all  the  sermons.  It 
is  farther  covenanted  that  if  the  Chamberlain,  Town-Clerk,  or  Under-Chamberlam,  of  London,  or  any  of  them, 

should  be  present  at  that  sermon  to  see  this  duly  performed,  the  said  Master  and  Wardens  should  pay  them 

Hs.  $d.  each.  After  the  decease  of  Lambe,  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Clothworkers  Company  are  also  to  find  a 
chaplain  to  say  divine  service  in  the  said  chapel  on  every  Sunday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  and  decently  to  preserve 
the  building.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  if  the  said  William  Lambe  should  not  by  Ins  will  freely  convey  the  said 
premises  to  the  said  Master  and  Wardens,  to  their  own  proper  use  for  ever,  the  preceding  covenant  should  be  void. 

_ To  this  explicit  agreement  there  is  but  little  to  be  added  from  the  actual  will  of  the  benefactor  concerning  the 

present  establishment.  He  gave  by  it  his  dwelling-house  in  London,  including  all  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments,  whatsoever,  with  their  appurtenances,  “  situate  in  the  three  parishes  aforesaid,  to  the  annual  amount  of 
£30.,**  with  a  yearly  addition  of  £4.  for  all  the  purposes  already  related  :  the  garments  to  consist  of  frieze  gowns, 
lockeramtt  shirts,  and  good  and  strong  winter  shoes,  all  made  ready  for  wearing.  From  these  premises,  .however,  the 
yearly  sum  of  £6.  13s.  4 d.  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Stationed  Company  for  the  perpetual  relief  of  the  poor  m  the  Parish 


*  Newcourt’s  Repertorium,  Vol.  i.  p.  369,  from  Bp.  London’s  i  Eegkdry,  vol.  Bonner,  fol.  275.  T-imb’s  Conduit  Lamb’s  Chanel 

+  Thirl _ from  the  collection  of  Mr  William  Grime.— Sir  John  Hawkins  observes  m  his  Account  ot  .Lamb  s  Lonciuit  8  Liiapu, 

T  lbia- — Irom  me  collection  oi  mr.  vv  und,u±  uiimo.  ve  musfc  have  aquired  his  wealth  else- 

and  William  Lamb,’  prmted  m  The  Antiquarian  Repertory,  Loud.  1807,  4to.  Vol.  l.  p.  ,  appear  in  the 

where  than  as  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Loyal ;  his  salary  in  that  situation  being  only  7 ,d.  per  day.  His  name  not  appear  m 

list  of  the  King’s  Chapel  under  Edward  VI. 

f  i'lttiyt  SVSePd  ta  1 returns  of 'the  OlotWW  Company  to  the  Parliament  Commissioners 

appointed  to  inquire  concerning  Charities.  Farther  Report  (Sixth)  dated  30th  J  une,  >  P' 

||  Newcourt’s  Repertorium,  Vol.  i.  p.  369. 

IF  Sixth  Report,  1821,  p.  219.  .  ,  9,  Sixth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  Charities,  p.  221, 

**  In  1821  the  whole  amount  of  the  rental  of  this  proper  y  y  nf  fineness  and  formerly  much  used  by  inferior  persons  for  caps, 

ft  Lockram,  a  sort  of  coarse  cloth  or  linen,  made  of  various  degrees  offiasnjjj  lock  of  wool/and  ‘rough.  ‘ 

handkerchiefs,  shirts,  &c.  The  original  derivation  is  supposed  to  be  irom  the  L»amsn  ’ 
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Church  of  St.  Faith;  in  the  Crypt  under  St.  Paul’s;  12 cl.  in  money,  and  1  '2d.  in  bread,  every  Friday  throughout 
tliG  year  * 

*  in  the  present  state  of  this  charity,  the  persons  partaking  of  it  annually  receive  their  clothing  with  a  donation  of 
4.9  each  on  the  1st  of  October:  the  men  having  a  complete  modern  suit  of  broad  cloth,  a  shirt,  shoes,  and  stockings ; 
and  the  women  materials  for  a  gown,  cloak,  &c.  with  shoes  and  stockings,  5s.  6d.  being  allowed  them  for  making  up 
their  own  clothes.  The  Chamberlain  and  Town  Clerk  of  London,  as  well  as  many  members  of  the  Clothworkers’  Com- 
panv  are  usually  present  at  the  annual  sermon  when  these  clothes  are  given  at  Lambe’s  Chapel  in  Monkwell  street;! 
the  pensioners  themselves  also  attending  them  in  their  new  habits.  The  other  three  sermons  ordered  by  the  indenture 
are  likewise  preached  yearly  in  the  same  Chapel.  In  addition  to  this  charity  endowed  by  Lambe,  the  Clothworkers’ 
Company  has  thought  it  proper,  out  of  the  surplus  rents  of  his  bequest,  to  devote  £100.  in  pensions  of  £4.  to  poor 
members  of  the  same  who  are  styled  “  Lambe’s  Pensioners  ;”  though  they  are  indebted  for  this  benefaction  to  the 
voluntary  benevolence  of  the  Court,  by  which  they  are  appointed  for  life. 

,\  Though  the  ravages  of  the  Great  Fire  extended  along  the  outer  side  of  that  part  of  the  City  wall  against  which 
Lambe’s  Chapel  was  erected,  it  appears  to  have  only  partially  damaged  the  ancient  edifice  ;  since  even  at  the  rebuilding 
of  it  considerable  vestiges  remained  of  a  Crypt,  which  seemed  to  be  of  a  period  yet  older  than  that  of  the  foundation 
of  the  hermitage-chapel  by  Henry  III.  Of  this  place  an  interesting  account,  with  a  plate  containing  ground- 
plan  and  some  architectural  details,  both  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Kempe,  was  published  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  May, 
1825,  Yol.  xcv.  page  401,  plate  ii.  He  there  states  that  the  recent  demolition  of  the  upper  part  of  'Lambe’s  Chapel 
for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  it,  gave  access  to  the  curious  vault  occupying  the  space  beneath.  After  descending  ten 
or  twelve  narrow  steps,  a  low  vaulted  chamber  was  entered,  26  feet  long  from  east  to  west,  and  20  feet  broad ; 
having  in  it  originalls  nine  short  round  columns,  six  of  which  were  remaining,  supporting  the  groined  roof  of  the 
apartment.  The  capitals  of  these  columns  were  Saxon,  ornamented  with  leaves  and  volutes  at  the  angles,  and  the 
capitals  of  the  four  corner  pillars  were  placed  diagonally  to  the  square  of  the  building.  Some  of  the  intersecting  stone 
ribs  springing  from  the  columns  were  plain,  and  others  were  adorned  with  zig-zag,  twisted,  and  other  ancient  mould¬ 
ings  ;  specimens  of  which,  with  one  of  the  pillars,  and  a  plan  of  the  directions  of  the  arches,  are  given  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  present  Engraving  of  old  Lambe’s  Chapel.  On  the  other  side  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
same  Plate  is  a  Section  of  the  ornamented  mouldings  from  one  of  the  arches ;  and  leaning  against  the  wall,  in  the 
Interior  Yiew  at  the  top  of  the  Plate,  is  represented  a  Ground-plan  of  the  Crypt,  with  the  Outside  of  the  Chapel.  The 
material  of  which  this  Crypt  was  constructed  was  freestone,  of  a  reddish  colour,  the  surface  being-  very  considerably 
decomposed  ;  and  several  modern  brick  walls  intersected  the  building-. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  by  the  annexed  Yiexw  of  the  late  Lambe’s  Chapel,  that  there  were  considerable  alterations 
made  in  it  upon  repairing  after  the  Great  Fire.  The  south  and  east  walls  containing  the  arched  windows  were  pro¬ 
bably  in  great  part  ancient ;  but  the  square  windows  on  the  north  were  doubtless  of  a  much  later  period.  The  whole 
structure  also  appears  to  have  been  beautified  in  1612,  which  year  is  inscribed  in  the  pediment  of  the  arch  under  which 
appears  the  old  half-length  figure  of  the  founder  beneath  the  eastern  window  of  the  Chapel.  His  effigy  is  dressed  in  the 
livery  gown  of  his  Company,  with  a  Hat  cap;  holding  a  purse  in  the  right  hand  and  gloves  in  the  left:  the  ornamented 
elliptical  arch  around  it  is  supported  by  two  square  pyramidal  pilasters,  and  the  date  in  the  pediment  is  divided  by 
a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Company  of  Clothworkers.  Immediately  beneath  this  figure  was  an  oaken  chair  in 
which  the  Master  of  the  Company  sat  at  the  annual  sermons  ;  and  there  were  also  seats  for  the  other  officers  and 
members,  and  benches  for  the  pensioners.  In  the  great  window  above  were  four  small  paintings  on  glass  of  whole- 
length  figures  of  the  Saints  James  the  Apostle,  Peter,  Matthew,  and  Matthias,  standing  beneath  arches.t  The  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  Chapel  represented  in  the  Plate  were  39  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west,  "by  15  feet  in  breadth  :  it  was 
furnished y  ith  a  small  upright  stone  font,  a  bell,  and  a  pulpit  and  reading-desk;  and  at  the  altar  was  a  painting  of 
Moses,  with  the  Decalogue,  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  Creed,  upon  panels  between  two  Corinthian  columns:  at  the  west  end 


hv  Si!  w-i?’3  CVTr0ll  f*mb®  was  buried’  and  tbere  is  a  reference  to  the  above  bequest  in  the  following  epitaph  to  his  memory  ;  which  is  stated 
by  oir  William  Dugdale  to  have  been  engraven  on  a  brass  plate,  and  affixed  to  a  pillar  in  the  nave  of  the  open  church  beneath. 


“  William  Lambe,  so  sometime  was  my  name 
Whiles  I  alive  dyd  runne  mv  mortal  race, 
Serving  a  Prince  of  most  immortall  fame, 

Henry  the  Eight ;  who,  of  his  princely  grace, 
In  his  chapell  allowed  me  a  place ; 

By  whose  favour  from  Gentleman  to  Esquire 
I  w  as  preferr’d,  with  worship  for  my  hire. 

4\  ith  Wives  three  I  joyned  wedlock  band, 

Which,  while  alive,  true  lovers  were  to  me; 
Jane,  Alice,  Joane,  for  so  they  came  to  hand, 

What  needeth  prayse  recording  their  degree  ? 
In  wively  truth  none  stedfast  more  could  be  : 


Who  though  on  Earth  Death’s  force  did  once  dissever. 
Heaven  yet  I  trust  shall  join  us  altogether. 

Oh,  Lambe  of  God  !  which  sinne  didst  take  away, 

And  as  a  Lambe  was  offred  up  for  sinne ; 

When  I,  poor  Lambe,  went  from  thy  flock  astray, 

Yet  Thou,  Good  Lord  1  vouchsafe  thy  Lambe  to  winne 
Home  to  thy  folde,  and  hold  thy  Lambe  therein ! 

That,  at  the  day  when  Lambes  and  Goats  shall  sever, 

Of  thy  choice  Lambes  Lambe  may  be  one  for  ever ! 

I  pray  you  all  that  receive  Bread  and  Pence 
To  say  the  Lord’s  Prayer  before  you  go  hence/’ 


and  ftSXt  C°ra”"':  4  fOT  their  attendance,  is  TO.,  each  to  the  Chamberlain 

x  These  paintings  withlu,ffl  by  ,  Company  appointed  by  the  indenture  to  be  present.  Sixth  Report  on  Charities ,  p  22  , 
The  effi-w  was  nU,g’  -ir  ,,  e®sy  °f  LaPlbe’  are  engraven  m  Nichols’  Hist,  of  Leicestershire,  Vol.  iii.  part.  ii.  p.  843  nlate1  cxvi 
copies  of  these  LObied  the  Account  of  Lamb  s  Conduit,  &o.  by  Sir  John  Hawkins;  Antiquarian  Repertory  Yol  i  d  357  Other 

the  0entlemal's  Ma^sine^  Jan- 1782>  ii  p. 
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tv  ere  the  Royal  amS>>  Many  of  these  decorations  were  probably  made  at  the  time  recorded  in  the  Mowing-  inscription 
on  each  of  the  side  windows  at  the  eastern  extremity: — “The  worshipfull  John  Crayle,  Esq.  Master :  Mr.  William 
Andrews,  Mr.  Walter  Ryan,  Wardens:  Mr.  Lancelot!  Skinner,  Mr.  Evan  Pugh,  Wardens.  Anno  Domini  1709.”* 
„in  a  aper!?abl?hed  Pnyate  marriages  and  burials  were  performed  in  the  present  foundation;  there  was 

John  Stripe6 |°fthem  former  y  belongmS  t0  lfc;  the  Mowing-  extracts  from  which  were  first  published  by  the  Rev. 

_  T  ,T1ul7-lT1625>  X>  frthur  Jackson,  Sector  of  St.  Michel,  Hogen-Lane,  Wood  street,  was  chosen  by  the  Worshinful  Com 

Ch^L — 

Holbom- the  c°^  °f 

The  28th  July,  1608.  Henry  Hudson  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Gent,  and  Sybell  Bestney,  Ac. 

Book «« *»  «■ 

Sa™e  JJeglster-‘T15?2-  Eleanor  Oestney,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Bestney,  and  Bridget  his  wife. 

1604.  May  29th.  Catharine  Bestney,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Bestney,  and  Bridget  his  wife.  ^  b 

Ursula  Bestney,  daughter  of  the  said  Nicholas  and  Bridget. 

1632.  March  22nd.  Mrs.  Bridget  Bestney,  Widow;  late  wife  of  Nicholas  Bestney,  Esq.” 

n  A  f®'J.  §TaVe  stones  we.re  contai)ned  in  Chapel,  from  some  of  which  the  brass-plates  had  been  taken  away,  but 
on  others  they  were  remaining-;  and  m  1804  there  appeared  also  the  following-  inscriptions.^  ^ 

SXTthrf  SLlfSo’SfSX?!^ l?!”he  Weld°n'  °f  Swanscomlre’ in  Kent'  Es1  a“d  “a  «<T.  «ged  61  jeares,  wot,  buried  the 

;ji.y '■i,01,""1"' ,t0  lllls,™  another  stone,  with  a  small  brass  plate  containing  a  lion  rampant  in  a  lozenge ;  beside  which 
there  had  been  formerly  two  other  brasses,  the  one  above,  and  the  other  beneath,  the  shield,  but  they  were  wanting  at 

“/  ™s  accom}t  was  written  About  sixteen  inches  farther  appeared  a  third  gravestone,  also  containing  a  brass 
plate  oi  a  lozeng-e  charg-ed  with  a  lion  rampant,  with  the  ensuing-  inscription. 

Katherine  Hird,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Best  of  Graye’s  Inn,  Esquire,  deceased  ye  xit  daye  of  August  An0  1609  •  beincr  of  the  ao-P  M 
xx  yeares  and  one  moneth ;  and  lieth  here  by  her  sister  Ellanor.”  J  y  °  An  .  ibUJ  ,  being  ot  the  age  ot 

Previous  to  the  rebuilding-  of  this  edifice  it  stood  on  the  northern  side  of  a  small  irreg-ular  square  of  building-s  with 

a  long-  narrow  entry,  called  Chapel  Court,  at  the  north-western  corner  of  Monk  well  Street ;  its  northern  and  western 

boundaries  being-  an  angle  of  the  City  wall  with  the  hollow  base  of  a  watch-tower  at  the  corner,  and  the  church  yard 

lr  Sf-  «;jles  Onppleffate  beyond  it  This  watch-tower  is  conjectured  to  be  most  probably  that  mentioned  as  a  boundary 

Wllll1am.L,t0  Xhe  Caa°ns  of  Martin s  le  Grand,  in  1007,  “ ab  Aquilonare  cornu  muri  civitatis 
from  the  northern  ang-le  of  the  City  wall.||  ’ 

.1*  ^a!iS-tatn(!  in  !the  accouijt  of  Lambe’s  charity  g-iven  to  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  that  in  1819  the 
repairs  of  this  Chapel  amounted  to  £155.  7s.  (id.,  and  that  it  was  apprehended  that  when  the  lease  of  the  eio-hteen 

nTSun8r  adiTingmu  6ach  Slde  of ^  ®hould  expire,  the  Court  of  the  Company  would  be  required  to  take  down  and 
rebuild  the  whole.  The  term  for  which  they  were  held  was  28  years  from  Midsummer  1796  AT  and  accordingly  in 
182o  the  Chapel  was  rebuilt  with  ten  Alms-houses,  of  two  rooms  each,  on  the  original  site,  the  latter  beino-  in  the 
ludor  style  of  domestic  architecture.  A  small  part  of  this  structure  is  now  brought  forward  into  Monkwell°Street  • 
namely,  a  narrow  gate,  and  the  side  of  the  Clerk’s  house,  ornamented  with  a  panel  and  the  Cloth  workers’  arms  sculp¬ 
tured  m  stone,  ihe  form  of  the  area  within  is  irregular,  and  at  the  north-west  corner  is  a  small  arch  leadino-  into  a 
piece  of  greensward  occupying  the  circular  base  of  the  ancient  watch-tower  on  the  City  wall.  The  Chanel  ^erected 
upon  the  old  foundations,  and  is  fitted  up  within  with  the  greatest  plainness  and  propriety,  with  a  pointed  roof,  divided  into 
squares  by  dark  oaken  ribs  and  pendants;  and  light  oaken  pews,  desks  and  pulpit.  At  the  western  end  is  the  orio-inal 
ettigy  of  the  founder,  let  into  the  wall,  and  painted  in  a  black  cap  and  red  gown  ;  above  it  is  the  large  old  painting 

0  a  e-ii°Ja  Ti'11!18  ’  afd  ?n  i ie  noi’tb  wad  beside  ifc  is  a  panel  containing  a  carving  of  the  Clothworkers’  arms,  coloured 
and  gilded.  Eelow  this  is  the  small  stone  font  shewn  in  the  Plate,  and  beneath  the  founder’s  figure  are  two  chairs 

*  Nichols’  Hist,  of  Leicestershire,  Vol.  iii.  part.  ii.  p.  841. 

T.JJTZ  IT?  °f  ?lTTle\T  J?nd(m  und  WestmTT  Lond-  1720>  foL  Vo1-  L  E™k  iii.  chap.  vi.  p.  81.  See  also  Nichols’  Hist,  of 
Magazine  for  April “pTmT  n°W  t0  ^  **  1S  ^  °f  ^  °hapel  reC°rds  en(luired  for  iu  the  Gentleman's 

ChJJiT  Jo^n  Hawkins  states  that  ‘‘the  Chaplain  of  the  Clothworkers’  Company  for  the  time  being,  is,  in  general,  the  Minister  of  this 
107  j  e  i  7  eCacTe,7n^mber  ^ie  9omPfny?  w^°  ^as  apartments  provided  for  him  contiguous  to  the  Chapel,  with  a  salary  of 

p  S'  U1  7  0  •  LX  *  C.?7L ™?rnin9  (Charities,  p.  221. - The  Arthur  Jackson  above  mentioned  was  a  close  adherent  to  the 

•_l  ‘  men  ?  commencemcn  o  e  Cml  Wars,  and  intimate  friend  of  the  unfortunate  Christopher  Love,  against  whom  he  refused  to  give 
+1  -J]Cej.W  if11,  °11^  .-,,0  fia  °r  conspiracy  against  the  republican  government.  Eor  this  he  was  fined  5001.  and  committed  a  close  prisoner  to 
tne  ±ieet;  but  when  Charles  II.  made  his  triumphant  procession  through  London  he  presented  him  with  the  Bible  at  the  head  of  the  Presby¬ 
terians,  lor  which  office  he  was  peculiarly  qualified,  having  written  a  commentary  upon  several  parts  of  Scripture,  to  which  there  is  prefixed  a 
por  raiu  o  1m  y  oggan..  Dr.  Calamy  states,  that  he  was  a  person  of  such  assiduity,  as  to  study  whilst  at  the  university  for  fourteen  or  sixteen 
hours  a  day ;  constantly  ruing  at  3  or  4  o’clock  summer  and  winter,  and  continuing  to  do  so  at  the  age  of  73.  He  died  August  5th,  1666. 
Granger  s  Biographical  Hist,  of  England.  Reign  of  Charles  I.  Class  IY. 

§  Account  of  Lamb's  Chapel,  &c.  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  pp.  370,  371.  Nichols’  Hist,  of  Leicestershire,  Yol.  iii.  part.  ii.  p.  841. 

||  Gentlemans  Magazine,  Yol.  xcv.  part.  i.  p.  401.  Mr.  A.  J.  Kempe’s  Historical  Notices  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  be.  of  St.  Martin' s-le- 
P ra^  *  Q  on(**  , "•  ^V0#  P-  174.  It  may  here  be  noticed  that  Lambe’s  Chapel  stands  in  Cripplegate  Ward;  though  Monk  well-street  and 
arber-Surgeon  s  Hall  are  described  by  Stow  in  the  Ward  of  Earringdon  Within.  Survey  of  London.  Vol.  I.  Book  ii.  chap,  viii  p.  128. 
Chap.  vi.  p.  90.  r  1 

If  Sixth  Report ,  p.  220,  221. 
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for  the  Beadles  of  the  Company  at  the  annual  sermons.  The  bells  hang-  in  a  g-allery  over  the  porch  of  the  chapel- 
door  appropriated  to  the  sextoness ;  the  pensioners’  seats  are  on  each  side  the  west  end  of  the  building- ;  a  fair  altar 
with’the  Creed  &c.  occupies  the  east;  and  under  the  south  windows  is  a  handsome  pew  for  the  Master  and  Wardens 
of  the  Company,  immediately  opposite  the  pulpit.  Behind  the  latter  is  the  vestry,  and  in  a  small  yard  beside  it,  is  the 
door  to  the  ancient  crypt  beneath^  which  has  been  carefully  preserted  j  the  entrance  to  it  is  undet  a  small  but  beautiful 
round  Norman  arch  of  a  red-coloured  stone,  composed  of  fragments  from  the  ancient  building-.  The  Alms-houses  which 
are  now  attached  to  this  Chapel  are  appropriated  to  ten  poor  freemen  of  the  Company,  dressers  or  workers  of  cloth, 
who  receive  20/.  per  annum  each  with  a  chaldron  of  coals. 

It  is  not,  however,  upon  the  establishment  of  this  Chapel  and  the  preceding-  charities  alone,  that  the  memory  of 
William  Lambe  is  left  to  rest ;  since  his  whole  fortune  was  employed  alike  in  extensive  acts  of  benevolence  during-  his 
life,  as  well  as  in  permanent  endowments  at  his  death  :  of  all  which  the  following-  additional  and  noble  summary  is 
g-iven  by  Stow.* 

“  Out  of  his  love  to  learning-  and  scholars,  in  the  town  of  Sutton- Yalens,  m  Kent,  where  he  was  born,  at  his  own 
proper  cost  and  charges  he  erected  a  Free  Grammar  School,  for  the  education  and  instruction  ot  youth  in  the  fear  of 
God,  good  manners,  knowledge,  and  understanding  :  allowing  yearly  to  the  Master  20/.,  and  10/.  yearly  to  the  Usher, 
from  time  to  time,  as  either  place  shall  be  supplied  by  succession,  and  for  their  yearly  stipends  or  perpetual  pensions. 
In  the  same  town  of  Sutton,  also,  for  the  relief  ot  poor  people,  he  caused  to  be  builded  six  Alms-houses ;  having  an 

orchard  and  gardens,  and  the  sum  of  10/.  yearly  to  be  paid  thein.j' - At  Maidstone,  likewise  in  Kent,  he  hath  g-iven 

10/.  yearly  to  the  Free  School  for  ever;  with  this  especial  caution  that  needy  men’s  children  may  be  preferred  only  to 
the  enjoying  of  this  benefit. % 

This  gentleman  foreseeing,  in  his  life-time  the  decay  of  sundry  trades  and  occupations,  to  the  utter  undoing  of 
very  many,  especially  poor  clothiers, §  whose  impoverishing  deserved  greatly  to  be  pitied,  freely  gave  to  the  poor 
Clothiers  in  Suffolk, in  Bridgenorth,  and  in  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  300/.  to  be  paid  by  even  portions:  to  each  several 
town  of  the  said  Counties  100/.  apiece,  for  their  supportation  and  maintenance  at  their  work  or  occupation. 

And  as  his  charity  extended  itself  thus  liberally  abroad  in  the  country,  so  did  the  City  of  London  likewise  taste 
thereof  not  sparingly.  For  near  unto  Holborn  he  founded  a  fair  Conduit,  and  a  Standard  with  a  cock  at  Holborn 
Bridge  to  convey  thence  the  waste.  These  were  begun  the  26th  day  of  March,  157?,  and  the  water  carried  along  in 
pipes  of  lead  more  than  two  thousand  yards,  all  at  his  own  cost  and  charges,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  1500/. ;  and  the 
work  was  fully  finished  the  24th  of  August  in  the  same  year.  Moreover  he  gave  to  poor  women,  such  as  were  williim- 
to  take  pains,  120  Pails,  therewith  to  carry  and  serve  water.|| 

To  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Giles  without  Cripplegate,  he  gave  15/.  to  the  hells  and  chimes ;  intending  a  farther 
liberality  thereto,  if  they  had  taken  due  time. 

To  Christ’s  Hospital  in  London,  towards  the  bringing  up  of  poor  men’s  children  he  hath  given  6/.  yearly  for  ever: 
and  100/.  in  ready  money  together,  therewith  to  purchase  lands,  that  their  relief,  by  the  revenues  of  the  same,  may 
be  perpetual.  J  . 

To  St.  Thomas’s  Spital,  or  Hospital,  in  Southwark,  towards  the  succour  of  the  sick  and  diseased  he  gave  4/. 
yearly  for  ever. 

An  hundred  pounds  he  intended  to  the  Hospital  called  the  Savoy:  but  by  reason  that  such  agreements  could  not 
be  made  as  he  thought  convenient,  his  contribution  that  way,  much  against  his  mind,  went  not  forward. 

For  the  relief  of  poor  prisoners  in  the  two  Counters,  Newgate,  Ludgate,  the  Marshalsea,  the  King’s  Bench,  and 
the  White  Lion,^  he  dealt  very  bountifully  and  discreetly;  giving  unto  the  two  Counters  0/.  apiece"  to  be  paid  to 


*  Stow’s  Summarie  of  Chronicles  Lond.  1579.  Small  4to.  Anno  1577.  Survey  of  London  by  Strype,  Vol.  I.  Boot  i.  Cbap.  xxx.  p.  265’ 
t  History  of  Kent,  by  Edward  Hasted,  Vol.  II.  Canterbury  1782,  fol.  p.  415.  1  F 

t  Ibid.]).  116.  ^ 

though  Tifrlnt'fl!!?7  real&°tP!ace’  is  sheYn  ?  a  curioils  old  tract  written  within  a  very  few  years  after  the  time  of  Lambe,  by  W.  Stafford, 
diuersof  onr  rnn,  f™6  °-  ^bakespeare,  Gentleman,  entitled,  “A  Compendious  or  Briefe  Examination  of  certayne  ordinary  Complaints  of 
eXued  ZusZ'Wf?  •nt^eseourdayes-”  Bond  1581.  4to.  Reprinted  in  1751.  8vo.  The  second  dialogue  of  this  book  contains  an 

wool-manufacturers  sWnT  r  occasiolls  of  the  said  Sriefs  be  increased;”  and  at  fol.  57,  58,  the  origin  of  the  decay  of  the  English 

wool  manufacture  is  shewn  to  be  our  delicacy  in  requiring  straungers’  wares.”  b 

condiit  mid'numns  in  AtT  T  cofn/e^d  to  London,  and  whilst  the  City  was  imperfectly  supplied  with  water,  it  was  brought  from  the  public 

toot;61 '  1  by  fffer,0Qr0f  ™| ts  and  women,  or  by  the  apprentices  in  the  families  of  tradesmen"  (Strype’s  Stows 
carry  water  to  a  number  XX1V‘  ?'  2°')  ,  lheY  were  als0  Pers°us  called  water-bearers,  who  made  it  their  entire  occupation  to 

fhe 'vessels  which  thev  cmned  wero  ttT8  f  ®ach  turn;  one  of  which  class  is  Cob  in  Ben  Jenson’s  Every  Man  in  His  Humour. 

about  three  gallons  •  thev  htaGo t  t  U  tankarda>  and  y,ere  formed  of  wood  hooped  round  with  iron,  shaped  like  a  truncated  cone,  and  held 
easily  portable  on  a’nnit  shoulders  tlalfilr°n  haFd,le  at  the  uPPer  end  Wltb  a  chain  fixed  to  aii  iron  stopple,  or  a  cover  with  a  hinge,  and  were 
work .  “  As  the  last inst  J  tke  %ure them  may  be  seen  in  the  Plate  of  West  Cheap  Conduit,  Ac.  in  the  First  Volume  of  this 

year  1730,  Mr.  James  Colebrook1  aTerv  we>drl?f  their  ac^ual.  us®’  Sa/S  ,Sir  J1ol:in  Hawkins,  “  the  following  fact  may  be  relied  on  About  the 
change.  Opposite  thereto  and  a’cmin  /+!  "  cT/  ‘Y.f  a  bankfr>  bad  a  sboP  nearly  adjoining  the  Antwerp  Tavern  behind  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
empted  to'openandalsot^watfr1  anV!.16  W  H  ?6  CWh  °'  **  B«n“et  Fink>  a  spring  of  water  with  a  pump,  from  which  a  porter, 
scribed.”  Antiquarian  Repertory  Vol  Y' ^Pth^  ^P- every  nioruing  duly  at  eight  o’clock  fetched  water  in  such  a  tankard  as  is  above  de- 
yessels  for  their  use.  The  practice  of  thus  eYnsln  ,  V  +  6  ?  8°  w°men  wbose  occupation  it  was  to  carry  water  in  pails,  as  more  convenient 

m  many  places  distant  from  the  metropolis  and  is  ?  Sn,le  c°ntinued  long  after  the  former  had  entirely  disappeared ;  it  is  still  known 
Laurou’s  London  Cries  published  in  the  latter  V  pe/FpS’  a6t  even  yet  quite  extinct  m  the  environs  of  London.  One  of  Marcellos 
*th  a  yoke  and  pa  ™  ’  hkcrv wa  “ Anv  XW  P  7  T6"  TV'  “  the  fi°ure  of  flu  old  London  Water-Carrier,  equipped 

at  Paris"  in  1672,  and  t  anslatedTn  E,vef  Water  h"e  .  ^  the  Description  of  England  and  Ireland  by  M.  Jorevin,  printed 

bearers.  -There  Ho  Sn JdtJ  ft"*!*  '  2*  ^  1®°M*  573>  is  tbe  ^ing  notice  relating  to  the^water- 

that  even  fie  carrying  of  water  for  the  houses^s  not  pe'rmitted^  ^  m  EnSlaud  ;  ior  so  far  are  they  from  selling  things  on  that  day, 

“  '  8  Pri3°U  "aj  °°  the  6aStern  8ide  of  St-  Margaret's  Hill,  Southwark;  between  tbe  Marshalsea  and  St.  George’s  Church. 
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them  by  20s.  each  month.  To  the  other  prisons  aforementioned,  six  mattresses  apiece  ;  the  whole  number  being-  two 
dozen  and  a  half. 

He  was  not  unmindful  of  poor  maids’  marriages,  but  gave  20/.  to  be  divided  between  forty,  by  equal  portions  of 
10s.  apiece:  yet  with  this  proviso,  that  those  poor  maids  to  be  married  should  be  of  good  name  and  fame. 

His  love  and  bount}7-  to  his  servants,  as  also  the  108  frieze  gowns,  ready  made,  which  he  bequeathed  at  his  funeral 
to  poor  men  and  women,  with  dispersing  the  remnant  of  all  his  goods  after  his  burial  where  want  and  reason  required, 
lam  contented  to  pass  over ;  refering  what  else  is  farther  to  be  said  of  him  till  I  come  to  speak  of  the  place  where 
he  lieth  buried.” 

The  other  benefactions  of  Lambe,  with  his  epitaph,  have  been  already  given  ;  but  the  present  article  will  be  most 
appropriately  concluded  by  some  account  of  that  public  fountain  erected  by  him  which  is  referred  to  in  the  preceding- 
extract,  and  which  is  still  kept  in  memory  in  the  name  of  Lamb’s  Conduit  Street.  The  original  situation  and  establishment 
of  the  City  cistern  of  this  Conduit  is  thus  related  by  Stow.* * * §  “  There  lieth  a  street  from  Newgate  west,  to  the  end  of 
Turnag-ain  lane  and  winding  north  to  Old  bourne  Conduit.  This  Conduit  by  Oldbourne  Cross  was  first  builded  1498. 
Thomasine,  widow  to  John  Percival,  Mayor,  gave  to  the  second  making  thereof  20  marks,  13/.  6*.  Sd. ;  Bichard 
Shore,  10/. ;  Thomas  Knesworth  and  others  did  also  give  towards  it.  But  of  late  a  new  Conduit  was  there  builded  in 
place  of  the  old,  namely  in  the  year  .1577,  by  William  Lambe,  some  time  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  to  King 
Henry  VIII.,  and  afterwards  a  Citizen  and  Cloth  worker  of  London.  The  water  thereof  he  caused  to  be  conveyed 
in  lead  from  divers  springs,  to  one  head,  and  from  thence  to  the  said  Conduit,  and  waste  of  one  cock  at  Oldbourne 
Bridge,  more  than  2000  yards  in  length. —  From  the  west  side  of  this  Conduit  is  the  highway,  there  called 
Snor  (at  present  Snow)  Hill,  stretching  out  by  Oldbourne  Bridge,  over  the  oft-named  water  of  Turnmill-brook,  and  so 
up  to  Oldbourne-hill.”  The  actual  spot  indicated  in  this  description  and  the  older  plans  of  London,  is  the  centre  of  an 
area  formed  by  the  endings  of  Cow  Lane,  Snow  Hill,  and  Holborn  Bridge,  near  the  west  end  of  Cock  Lane ;  which 
in  reality  lay  within  the  extent  of  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  though  its  ravages  are  popularly  said  to  have  terminated 
at  P}7e  Corner,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Cock  Lane  entering  Smithfield ;  and,  therefore,  the  ancient  Lambe’s  Conduit 
was  most  probably  destroyed  in  that  conflagration.' | 

The  account  of  William  Lambe  and  his  benefactions  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  was  originally  published  in  the  first 
edition  of  Capt.  Francis  Grose’s  Antiquarian  Repertory ,  February,  1782,  Vol.  IV.  No.  vii.  pages  145-1(30,  and  it  is 
there  observed  that  about  twenty-five  years  before  that  time  a  Conduit  was  standing  near  the  same  spot,  though  dry, 
as  all  the  City  conduits  then  were.  The  g-round  plan  of  this  erection  was  an  equal-sided  quadrangle,  having  a  kind  of 
rustic  basement  for  about  ten  feet  high,  in  which  was  the  pipe  whence  the  water  issued.  Above  this  the  square  form 
still  continued,  presenting  to  view  four  faces,  each  containing  a  spacious  oblong-  panel  in  the  centre,  with  Corinthian 
columns  at  the  sides,  surmounted  by  entablatures,  consisting  of  frieze,  cornice,  and  arched  pediment,  the  latter  enclosing- 
a  cartouche  shield.  From  each  of  the  angles  the  roof  rose  up  in  an  elegant  concave  line,  forming  a  tent-like  termina¬ 
tion,  on  the  apex  of  which  stood  a  lamb,  the  rebus  of  the  founder’s  name,  with  his  head  towards  Holborn  Hill.  This 
description  is  stated  by  Hawkins  to  have  been  given  from  memory,  and  he  adds  that  the  style  of  building  was  cor- 
siderably  later  than  that  of  1577,  being  of  such  pure  and  classical  architecture  as  to  have  been  worthy  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  himself ;  but  he  appears  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  actual  date  of  the  erection.  It  was  in  reality  designed  by  the  t 
eminent  architect,  and  a  modern  engraving^  of  the  south  face  shews  that  it  was  inscribed  on  the  great  panel,  “Rebuilt 
in  the  year  1677,  Sir  Thomas  Davis,  Knight,  Lord  Mayor.”  The  plate  also  shews  that  the  base  was  not  rusticated i 
and  that  the  water  issued  from  a  lion’s  head.  Hawkins  supposes  that  it  was  perhaps  from  its  convenient  situation  anl 
the  elegance  of  its  form,  that  this  conduit  was  allowed  to  stand  some  years  after  those  at  Cheapside,  Aldermanbury,  &ci 
had  been  taken  down  ;  which,  however,  for  nearly  half  a  century  previous  to  their  demolition  had  been  left  dry:  their 
waters  having  been  intercepted  or  cut  off§  on  account  of  the  more  copious  supply  from  the  Thames  and  the  New 
River,  which  had  rendered  most  of  them  useless.  Lambe’s  Conduit  remained,  therefore,  opposite  the  end  of  Cow  Lane) 
until  about  the  year  1755  ;  when,  though  a  carriage  could  not  approach  it  without  difficulty,  it  was  considered  to  be  am 
obstruction  and  removed.  An  obelisk,  with  lamps  round  it,  was  erected  on  the  site,  which  was  also  soon  after  taken  down 
by  the  City  Commissioners  of  Pavements.  The  fountain,  or  spring-head,  of  this  Conduit,  though  it  has  ceased  to  I 
supply  the  bason  at  Holborn,  was  rebuilt  by  the  City  near  the  north  end  of  Red  Lion  Street,  but  was  also  removed 


*  Survey  of  London,  by  Strype,  Vol.  I.  Book  iii.  cbap.  xii.  p.  245. 

f  “An  exact  Surveigh  of  the  Streets,  Lanes,  and  Chvrclies,  comprehended  within  the  Bvins  of  the  City  of  London,  first  described  in  Six 
Plats,  10th  December,  A0.  Dom‘.  166(5.  By  the  Order  and  Directions  of  the  Bt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Councell  ot  the  said 
City.  John  Leake,  John  Jennings,  Willm  Marr,  Will™  Leyborne,  Thomas  Streete,  Bichard  Shortgrave,  Surveyors  :  And  Beduced  into  one 
intire  plat  by  John  Leake,  for  the  use  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  regulation  of  Streets,  Lanes,  &c.”  Copied  by  G\  Vertue,  1723. 

J  Quarter-sheet  print.  Levens  sculpsit.  “  Published  by  A.  Beugo,  38,  Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Garden,  July  20th.  1810.” 

§  It  is  observed  in  an  article  of  remarks  on  the  account  of  Lambe’s  Chapel,  &c.  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  printed  in  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine 
for  March  1782,  Vol.  liii.  p.  189,  that  the  reason  for  the  City  conduits  being  dried  up,  was  that  about  the  time  referred  to  they  were  let  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  London  Bridge  Water  Works  for  700/.  per  annum  ;  which  was  perhaps  at  the  great  regulation  of  those  works  in  the  year  1701. 
It  is  added  that  many  persons  living  at  the  time  the  article  was  written  well  remembered  the  taking  up  of  numbers  of  leaden  pipes  all  over  the 
City,  which  had  been  used  for  the  passage  of  the  water  to  the  conduits.  The  supply  of  these  reservoirs  was  also  entirely  cut  ofi  by  the  lire  of 
1666;  and  in  an  official  MS.  book  of  the  “Expences  of  erecting  Public  Buildings  in  London  after  the  Great  Eire,”  preserved  in  the  City 
Library  at  Guildhall,  are  the  following  entries,  fol.  33a. 

“  Eor  Aldgate  Conduct,  out  of  the  Chamber  Cashe. 

1670,  Septr.  24th.  Paid  Tho.  Whiting,  Joyner,  for  regaining  the  water  to  Aldgate  Conduct 

Octr.  13th.  Paid  Mr.  Whiting  more  on  the  said  Accot4 . 

Decr.  24th.  Do.  .  Do . 

1672,  March  14th.  Do.  in  full  of  two  bills,  in  recovering  the  water  to  Aldgate  Conduct  . 

In  The  Turning  of  London,  commemorated  and  improved  in  One  Hundred  and  Ten  Discourses,  Meditations,  and  Contemplations,  by  Samuel 
Bolle.  Loud.  1667,  8vo.  Meditation  xl.  is  entitled  “  The  Spoiling  of  the  City  Conduits.” 
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at  the  time  of  erecting-  the  Foundling1  Hospital,  and  the  water  conveyed  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  street ;  whence  the 
npper  half  of  it  from  Theobald’s  Road  is  now  called  Lamb’s  Conduit  Street.  The  access  to  the  water  was  then  by 
steps  leading-  down  to  the  pipe  whence  it  issued ;  and  some  particulars  of  its  history  were  preserved  in  the  following- 
inscription  which  was  placed  above.* 

a  On  this  spot  stood  the  Conduit, 

Commonly  called  and  known 
By  the  Name  of  Lambe’s  Conduit, 

T  he  property  of  the  City  of  London  ; 

Which  was  Rebuilt  in  the  Year  mdccxxxvi. 

By  the  said  City  :  And  though  so  lately  Built, 

Was  taken  down  in  the  Year  mdccxlvi. 

At  the  request  of  the  Governors  and  Guardians 
Of  the  Hospital  for  the  Maintenance 
And  Education  of  Exposed  and  Deserted 
Young-  Children ; 

In  order  to  lay  open  the  way, 

And  make  the  same  more  commodious. 

The  waters  thereof  are  still  preserved 
And  continued  for  the  public  emolument, 

By  building-  an  arch  over  the  same: 

And  this  Compartment  is  erected 
To  preserve  the  City’s  right  and  interest 
In  the  said  Ground,  Waters,  and  Springs.” 

7  7  1  o 


Ill  March  1(82  this  memorial  appears  to  have  been  removed,  the  steps  and  other  stones  taken  down  a  brick  arch 
only  remaining-,  and  preparations  made  for  building-  upon  the  site.f  A  stone,  however,  was  still  remainino-  on  the 

north  side  of  Chapel  tetreet  Bedford  Row  at  the  house  of - Ulyate,  a  watchmaker,  which  contained  the  fbllowino 

inscription  and  possibly  indicated  a  branch  only  of  the  ancient  spring.  “The  Entrance  into  a  Conduit  belono-ino-  to 
the  City  of  Loudon  is  4^  feet  and  9  inches  from  this  front  into  the  vard  backwards.  Dutton  Seaman  Comptroller 
Subsequently  there  appears  to  have  been  added  “  Lambe’s  Conduit, 'the  property  of  the  City  of  London.  This  Pumn 
erected  for  the  benefit  o  he  Public.”*  At  the  present  time  both  the  sites  of  the  Conduit  and  the  Spring  are  left 
“  without  a  stone  to  mark  the  spo.’  The  former,  however,  maybe  considered  as  the  centre  of  that  triano-dar  area 
behind  Skinner  Street  on  the  north,  formed  by  the  two  arms  of  Snow  Hill  and  King  Street,  originally  Cow  Lane-  and 
the  latter  as  having  been  about  the  middle  of  that  pile  of  building  between  Long  Ya?d  and  the  stable  yard  of  the  Lamb 
public-house,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Lamb  s  Conduit  Street.  J  0 


of  water,  clear  as  chrystal,  which  is  chiefly  used  for  drinkincr  It  belong  to  St  Sennl  ?  d,ofpE.ed  Ll°n  Sti^-ifgar  the  affords  plenty 

marked  S.  S.  P.  in  the  vacant  ground  a  little  southward  of  Ormond  sS  whencS  ^  -the  being  under  a  stone 

runs  in  leaden  pipes  to  the  Conduit  on  Snow  Hill,  which  has  the  figure  of  a  lamb  unon  it  fan!**  C°hT!  Fl  &  d  T™  t0  thl3  Conduit>  and  thence  it 
It  may  be  here  observed  that  this  spring  was  actually  in  the  Parish  of  St  Andrew’  ^n°tmS  tbat  the  water  comes  from  Lamb’s  Conduit.” 
by  that  of  St.  Sepulchre  because  the  Conduit  itself  stood  within  the  limits  of  the  latter  V30-^’  thi)U?h  aom®  jurisdiction  of  it  was  claimed 
ior  March,  1782,  Vol.  liii.  part.  i.  p.  189,  that  an  inhabitant  of  the  oe!  ?  if  1  ^  F  Pansb-  Ib  13  stated  m  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 

for  the  formation  of  a  cold  bath,  it  greatly  injured  the  serine  of  this  Coifd  it-  h  3°  ^  8^°Fr  xV™6  Prev]0Ua  having  considerably  sunken  his  cellar 
an  ofler  to  St.  Andrew’s  Parish’  to  take  cLrgTof the h  fiK  f  f®  W?ter :  “?• that  tbe  Clt?  bad  tbe*  gently  made 

t  Antiquarian  Repertory,  Vol.  i.  p  3M  Sir  John  llavddns^  A  ^  t  PP  7  haVG  been  dccbned- 
and  February,  1782,  Yohlimpp.  27,  134-138,  with  a  conv  of  the  effiel  nf  T°f  f  ambe>  &c-  f  reprinted  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  io r  January 
x  Gentleman' s  'mg.zinc, for  March,'  imVdmV  m  **  °f Lambe  and  tIie  *»»  «■*»  printings  of  Saints  from  bis  Chapel.  3 
§  Ibid.-lbii.  for  August,  17SS,  Vol.  Iriii.  part.  ii.Pp  672. 
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late  jwr.  ^fecltcn’0  /WertiugUjoussr, 

ERECTED  NEAR  THE  SITE  OP  THE  GLOBE  THEATRE,  MAID  LANE,  SOUTHWARK. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  on  the  sites  of  many  religious  houses  in  the  citv  of 
London  and  its  suburbs,  arose  theatres  for  dramatic  entertainments,  which  is  peculiarly 

b^So  to  St  S,  ®  Str’UCpre  ab0Ua  6  ?escrib«d-  This  8P°‘  formerly  occupied'the  lands 
this  nartnf  'f  8  r  8  F™1*  a“d  ^“che8ter  Park-  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Priory, 

speare'  in  which  kTftl7  ri  'Z  P‘eatre’  bdonging  to  our  immortal  bard,  Shake- 
speaie,  in  vhich  he  acted  the  Ghost  m  his  own  beautiful  tragedy  of  Hamlet  Pennant 

informs  us  that  “  the  gate  had  been  lately  standing-.”*  &  y  xiamler-  Pennant 

cm  .Upon  the.  disuse  of  the  Theatre  for  dramatic  purposes,  its  site  again  reverted  to  the 
=»r“d/aS  "n”™  Meeting-house  for  Protestant  Dissenters,  occupying 

It  ZliiT^  gZiTTe  eet  The  6,ructure  was  capacious’  thou«'h  built  J  *«* •  ”5 

rhflvlptS  ?TnStrUCtif°a  as  ?  ?lace  of.worshiP  probably  took  place  about  the  year  1672,  when 

o^en  d  by  ihfTy  Mr  Tf  e"Ce  W  /  ffi0?  /r°fe8sion>  “d  *■  Meetin’g  was 

peneu  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Thomas  Wadsworth,  who  had  been  ejected  from  the  living  of  St 

wm  tV1106  1  0U  tne^7 111  th®  ■ Clty  of  London,  by  means  of  the  Bartholomew  Act.  Mr.&Wads- 

orths  successors  were,  Mr.  Andrew  Parsons,  the  famous  Mr.  Richard  Baxter,  Mr.  James 

ambert,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Oldfield,  Mr.  Durant,  Mr.  Thomas  Kentish,  Joshua  Oldfield  D  D 

feffi1' I0'  ?b1adi1ah  Hu§^  D-  William  Bushnell"  and  Mr!  John 

Grins'  aiM Vho  had  embraced  first  the  opinions  of 
W  l?  and  afteiwaids  those  of  Socmus,  the  congregation  at  this  Meeting-house,  which 

year  17  52^  PresbJterian;  declined  so  rapidly,  that  its  dissolution  took  place  about  the 

Having  ceased  to  be  a  Presbyterian  church,  it  was  occupied  by  a  congregation  of  Dis- 
senteis  denominated  Independents,  whose  first  minister  was  Mr.  Mac  Kensm.  His  successor 

fo™  i ?  ve7rf  inrrrtheeRbV-M^  “  Skelton>  who  c™d  his  ministry 
toi  several  3 ears,  but  the  society  having  declined  for  some  years  previously  to  his  death 

he  resigned  his  charge  about  the  year  1776,  and  this  Meeting-house  was  ultimately  shut 

CourtOIAldLT^^StPi,?°SeSa  w  S¥fc°?’  however>  preached  only  occasionally,  at  Hare 
of  OdtotoM 7Q8  JT  5  and  ha™g  h rushed  his  ministerial  labours,  deceased  on  the  23rd 

m  m’s^  PI :  ,^wb’  P8!»dSeV  y  hree  .years  He  was  interred  in  the  burial-ground  at  Dead- 
man  s  Place,  where  the  monument  exhibited  m  the  Plate  was  placed  over  him. 

year  HSy^3  th&t  tke  KeV*  Sir  Henr>'  Trelawney  preached  a  charity-sermon  here  in  the 

Having  been  desecrated  as  above,  it  was  converted  to  various  secular  purposes,  and 
assuccessHelyaplace  for  warehousing  goods;  afterwards  a  mill  was  erected  here  to 
mat  ‘A68’  and  lt  1S  at  present  aPProPriated  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  stones,  and  similar 


*  London,  p.  6. 
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%oar  Stmt,  ©label  Slant,  tltrttmg  iioiior  anb  Srtjool. 

In  the  reign  of  King  James  the  Second,  who  was  not  only  himself  a  bigoted  Papist,  but  wished  to  bring  back  the 
nation  also  into  subjection  to  Popery  and  arbitrary  power,  every  method  was  tried  to  instil  Popish  principles  into  the 
minds  of  the  youthful  part  of  the  community ;  among  these  was  the  establishment  of  seminaries,  into  which  children, 
of  both  sexes,  were  admitted  on  very  easy  terms.  One  Poulter,  a  zealous  Papist,  having  opened  a  school  somewhere 
in  Southwark,  gave  notice  that  he  would  teach  the  children  of  the  poor  gratis.  This  having  excited  considerable 
attention,  three  gentlemen  of  St.  Saviour's  parish,  Mr.  Arthur  Mallet,  Mr.  Samuel  Warburton,  and  Mr.  Ferdinand; 
Holland,  who  were  all  members  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Vincent’s  Church  in  St.  Thomas’s  Street,  agreed  to  use  then 
utmost  endeavours  to  counteract  Poulter’s  designs.  Taking  advantage  of  King  James’s  indulgence  to  dissenters, 
in  1687  they  obtained  the  lease  of  a  piece  of  ground  in  what  was  called  the  Park,  Southwark  ;  a  populous  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  lower  classes,  on  which  they  erected  a  building  at  the  expense  of  £360,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  a  School  and  a  Meeting-house,  the  former  being  under  a  part  of  the  latter.  The  Minister  for  the 
time  being,  who  might  be  appointed  to  preach  in  the  Meeting-house,  was  to  superintend  the  concerns  of  the  School, 
and  make  collections  towards  its  support ;  for  this  purpose  an  annual  sermon  was  preached  in  the  place  by  different 
Ministers  in  rotation ;  and  when  it  was  no  longer  used  as  a  place  of  worship,  the  service  was  removed  to  the 
Meeting-house  in  St.  Thomas’s  Street.  Thus  originated  the  Gravel  Lane  Charity  School,  the  first  of  the  kind 
established  by  Protestant  dissenters,  and  which  has  continued  to  the  present  day.  Though  it  was  at  first  founded, 
and  has  since  been  chiefly  supported,  by  one  class  of  dissenters,  it  has  ever  been  conducted  on  so  liberal  a  plari,  as 
to  admit  the  children  of  parents  belonging  to  any  other  denomination.  The  management  of  the  School  has  always 
been  committed  to  the  seven  gentlemen  who  are  trustees  of  all  the  property  appropriated  to  the  support  ot  the 
School,  assisted  by  five  gentlemen  chosen  from  among  the  subscribers.  T  he  number  of  children  educated  was,  for 
many  years,  confined  to  sixty ;  but  was  afterwards  increased  to  more  than  double  that  number.  In  1795,  it  was 
thought  prudent  to  reduce  them  to  one  hundred,  which  is  about  the  present  number.  The  children  are  all  taught 
reading,  writing,  and  accounts ;  and  the  girls  are  also  taught  plain-work  and  knitting  :  books  &c  are  provided  for 
them  without  any  expense  to  the  parents.  It  has  hitherto  been  supported  by  annual  subscriptions,  collections  at 
lectures,  legacies,  and  donations ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  several  institutions  of  a  similar  kind,  the  deaths 
of  subscribers,  and  the  failure  of  other  resources,  it  has  been  latterly  on  the  decline.  The  lease  of  the  building,  which 
contained  the  original  school-room,  being  nearly  expired,  and  being  in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  it  is  not  thought 
advisable  to  expend  any  monev  in  repairing  it ;  but  when  the  lease  shall  have  terminated,  it  is  hoped  that,  through 
the  kind  liberality  of  a  religious  public,  some  other  place  may  be  provided  for  the  carrying  on  this  ancient  and 

useful  School.  . 

The  Meeting-house  was  a  good  building,  of  a  moderate  size,  having  three  galleries  :  the  first  Minister  who 
occupied  it  was  Mr.  John  Chester,  a  worthy  man  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination,  who  had  been  ejected  fiom 
Wethelley,  in  Leicestershire,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  had  undergone  much  persecution  on  account  of  his 
principles;  he  continued  to  preach  here  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  May  1696.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Henry  Read,  who,  in  1698,  was  followed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Palmer,  who  occupied  the  place  till  1710,  when  he 
conformed  to  the  Established  Church,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Zephaniah  Marryat.  In  1740,  the  Doctor 
removed  with  his  congregation  to  Deadman’s  Place,  and  after  his  departure  the  building  was  let  to  different  persons 
successively,  and  the  profits  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  School.  _  . 

N.  B.  Dr.  Marryat  continued  the  Minister  of  the  congregation  in  Deadman’s  Place  till  his  death,  in  September 
1754.  Mr.  Timothy  Lamb  was  chosen  in  his  room,  and  he  continued  with  them  till  1762,  when  his  ill  state  of 
health  obliged  him  to  resign  his  charge.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  James  Watson ;  upon  whose  death,  in  1783,  Mr. 
John  Humphrys,  who  was  educated  in  Homerton  Academy,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him ;  and,  a  short  time  after  his 
settlement  a  new  Meeting-house  was  erected  for  him  in  Union  Street,  to  which  the  congregation  removed,  and 
where  Mr.  Humphrys  continued  his  ministerial  engagements  till  1818,  when  he  resigned  his  office,  having  been 
chosen  Principal  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters’  Grammar-School,  at  Mill  Hill. 

tiggr  This  place  was  for  some  time  called  Shallet’s  Meeting-house,  though  it  was  generally  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  by  the  name  of  John  Bunyan’s  (as  it  is  called  on  the  Plate  of  the  Exterior,  given  in  the  first  volume). 
The  lease  of  the  ground  is  dated  January  1687,  and  the  building  must  have  taken  some  months  to  erect  it;  and  as 
John  Bunyan  died  May  31st,  1688,  he  could  scarcely  have  preached  in  it  above  once,  and  that  in  his  last  visit  to 
London,  just  before  his  death,  as  he  visited  London  ut  once  a  year ;  being  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Bedford  at  the 
time  he  died. 


NORTH  VIEW  ffljf  the  ORATORTof  the  ANCIENT  Ilf  IN  9  . 

Situated  in  Tooley  Street,  S  outhwark,  &•  formerly  belonging'  to  the  Priors  of  Lewes,  in  Sufsex. 

Taken, jrom,  th<-  Foint  A.  in  the  J’htu,. 


Plan  o f  tli e  An cient  I x x , 

Situate  d  in  To oley  Street,  S outhwark  , 
formerly  belonging'  to  tlie  Priors  of  Lewes  in  Sol's  ex. 


LojuLqi  v.])rf>lis/u‘dl  n*  Oc/obajehj.  by  Robert  AVi  1  kins  on  fflfi  2$  JFcnchurch  Strict . 
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©vatorp 

UNDER  THE  ANTIENT  MANSION,  OR  INN,  OF  THE  PRIORS  OF  LEWES  IN  SUSSEX. 

This  antient  specimen  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  is  situate  opposite  to  St.  Olave’s  Church,  Tooley  Street,  South* 
wark,  close  adjoining  Churchyard  Alley,  leading  to  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Free  Grammar  School ;  on  which  site  formerly 
stood  a  spacious  stone  building,  the  city  residence  of  the  Priors  of  Lewes  in  Sussex,  whenever  occasion  led  them  to  visit 
London  or  its  vicinity,  on  parliamentary  or  ecclesiastical  duty.  The  Priory  of  Lewes  was  founded  by  William  de  Warren, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  and  his  wife  Gundreda,  in  respect  to  Hugh  Sanza,  a  religious  of  the  Cluniac  order  of  monks,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  honour  of  St.  Peter,  and  named  St.  Pancras.  The  Earl  founded  the  Priory  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls 
of  himself  and  his  wife,  Queen  Matilda,  and  King  William  I. ;  who,  after  his  coming  into  England,  had  given  him  this 
and  other  lands,  and  made  him  Earl  of  Surrey.  The  Earl  bestowed  many  possessions  on  his  foundation  of  the  Priory  ; 
particularly  in  the  counties  of  Sussex,  Norfolk,  York,  Essex,  &c. ;  and  probably  the  inn  or  residence  in  Surrey,  made 
part  of  the  grant  from  his  own  lands.  The  necessity  of  having  a  mansion  or  palace  near  the  parliament,  appears  by  an 
exchange  transacted  in  the  year  1197,  between  Gilbert  Glanville,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Hubert  Walter,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  to  whom  he  resigned  Lambeth,  reserving  only  out  of  the  exchange  a  small  piece  of  land,  on  which  he 
built  a  house  called  Rochester  Place,  for  the  reception  of  the  Bishops  of  Rochester,  whenever  they  came  to  attend  parlia¬ 
ment.*  Strype,  in  his  edition  of  Stowe,  vol.  ii.  p.  23,  edit.  1720,  noticing  St.  Olave’s  parish  church,  says,  “  on  the  south 
side  the  street  was  sometime  one  great  house,  builded  of  stone,  with  arched  gates,  which  pertained  to  the  Prior  of  Lewes 
in  Sussex,  and  was  his  lodging  when  he  came  to  London;  it  is  now  a  common  hostery  for  travellers,  and  hath  to  sign 
the  Walnut-tree.”  In  Maitland’s  time  it  became  converted  into  a  cyder-cellar,  and  is  described  as  follows  :  “  Opposite 
St.  Olave’s  church  antiently  stood  a  spacious  stone  building,  the  city  mansion  of  the  Prior  of  Lewes  in  Sussex ;  the 
chapel  of  which,  consisting  of  two  isles,  being  still  remaining  at  the  upper  end  of  Walnut-tree  Alley,  it  is  converted  into 
a  cyder  cellar  or  warehouse,  and  by  the  earth’s  being  greatly  raised  in  this  neighbourhood,  it  is  at  present  under  ground; 
and  the  Gothick  building,  a  little  westward  of  the  same  (at  present  a  wine-vault  belonging  to  the  King’s  Head  Tavern), 
under  the  school-house,  a  small  chapel,  I  take  to  have  been  part  of  the  said  mansion  house.” — Maitland's  London,  page 
1389,  edit  1759. 

There  are  two  entrances  to  this  Oratory  (or  Crypt)  in  White  Horse  Court,  reading  from  Tooley  Street  to  Southwark 
House,  formerly  the  King’s  Head  Tavern,  and  prior  to  that  the  sign  of  the  Walnut-tree.  In  entering  by  the  northern 
entrance  (marked  A  in  the  plan)  it  is  7  feet  6  inches  long  by  6  feet  wide,  which  leads  to  a  large  semicircular  arched 
vault,  39  feet  3  inches  long  by  18  feet  wide  :  on  one  side  is  a  well,  2  feet  6  inches  by  1  foot,  from  which  water  is  at 
present  conveyed  to  the  houses  above  ;  towards  the  further  end  is  a  door-way,  4  feet  6  by  3  feet  6  inches,  leading  to 
another  semicircular  vaulted  arch  31  feet  long  by  13  feet  10  inches  wide ;  from  this  you  are  led  into  a  passage  7  feet  by  6 
feet,  which  leads  to  the  principal  apartment  of  this  antient  building,  the  whole  length  of  which  is  40  feet  G  inches  by 
]  Q  feet  6  inches  in  width  :  at  the  further  end  are  two  windows,  2  feet  6  inches  wide  each,  and  on  one  side  there  are  like¬ 
wise  two  more  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  a  passage  4  feet  wide,  which  leads  to  another  apartment,  but  is  blocked  up 
with  stone  and  bricks.  This  antient  apartment  consists  of  4  groined  arches,  supported  on  curious  columns  (see  the 
view)  4  feet  10  inches  in  diameter.  From  this  you  enter  into  another  vault  of  various  dimensions,  but  the  length  is  27 
feet  4  inches :  part  of  this  vault  is  arched,  as  the  former,  and  part  groined,  over  which  the  stairs  leading  to  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  School  are  erected.  On  entering  the  southern  entrance  (marked  B  in  the  plan)  you  descend  by  a  gradual  slope 
into  the  second  semicircular  apartment,  already  described :  the  present  flooring  is  of  earth  and  brick  rubbish,  which 
have  accumulated  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  bury  the  pillars  (that  appear  in  the  view)  to  within  a  short  space  of  the 
surface,  which  was  lately  proved  by  digging,  on  a  prospect  of  converting  the  Crypt  into  a  coemetery  for  the  use  of  the 
parish.  The  height  of  the  roof  is  unequal,  from  the  partial  rising  of  the  ground,  but  is  in  general  from  8  to  9  feet.  The 
principal  apartment  terminates  at  the  windows  (which  appear  in  the  view),  now  completely  blocked  up  by  brickwork 
towards  the  churchyard,  no  vestiges  of  which  outwardly  appear.  The  junction  of  the  two  aisles  is  shown  in  the  view, 
which  ha3  been  taken  in  a  way  to  exhibit  the  appearance  it  formerly  made,  although  the  raising  of  the  ground  has 

*  There  had  been  antiently  a  palace  in  Southwark  (probably  that  in  Bermondsey),  wherein  Henry  II.  resided,  and  held  his  first  parlia¬ 
ment,  Christmas,  1154,  which  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  De  la  Poles,  Marquisses  and  Dukes  of  Suffolk.  Margaret  de  la  Pole,  it 
appears  by  her  will,  bequeathed  her  body  to  be  laid  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Saviour,  Bermondsey,  in  the  chapel  called  the  Virgin’s 
Chapel. 


140  .  „  f„t  „f  tha  frame-work  of  the  windows.  The  present  occupant  is  Mr.  Hewitson,  a  painter 

tX  let  as  store-cellars,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  The  principal  apartments  of  *»«.- 

n  ark  House  are  now «>nvertec |  had  very  considerable  possessions  in  this  parish,  and  that  the 

living^itself ‘was  under  their  cognisance;  for  in  StoWs  Survey  of  London,  edit  1633,  p.  731,  >t  rs  thus  notreed,  from  an 

>U  '«Oh!f  in  South warke,  diocis  Winchester,  patron  Priour  of  Lewes  in  Southsex.  The  decis."  (Tenths.) 

Havino  thus  far  established  the  structure  described  as  part  of  the  mansion  of  the  Priors  of  Le"es>  we,w‘  “Ce 
out  fm  wha°t  purpose  the  portion  under  consideration  was  appropriated.  It  has  been  denommated  in  Mannings  History 

°f  ^To^nform^cuirselve^witli'aiiy'degree^of^certainty  with  respect  to  the  foundation  of  structures  for  Divine  service  by 

the  Christians  of  the  early  ages,  would  take  up  more  than  the  prescribed  limits  of  this  work  will  allow  =  yet  to  be  scanty 

in  furnishing  a  proper  and  necessary  illustration  would  be  equally  exceptionable.  . 

lit  Evident  that  Christianity  was  first  planted  and  propagated  in  the  world  in  humrhty  and  growing  as  it  were 
,  i  ,  f  •  f.mcv.  at,  first  the  primitive  Christians  were  necessitated  to  assemble  themselves,  not  m  the  most  con- 

a™n  the  malice  of  the  Jews,  and  the  persecutions  of  the  Gentiles  and  to  congregate 
themselves  for  more  safety,  in  subterraneous  caves  and  vaults,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  traced  m  the  Cata¬ 
combs  at  Rome,  which  were  places  of  large  extent  under  ground,  wherein  the  primitive  Christians  used  to  assem  _ 
not  only  to  pray  and  preach,  to  receive  the  sacraments,  but  to  bury  the  bodies  of  their  martyrs  and  confessors  and  also 
oftentimes  to  hold  their  councils.  Yet  these  were,  from  mere  circumstanees,  of  the  utmost  necessity  for  the  Ciris  mn 
converts,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  though  they  rejected  idolatrous  and  superstitious  pomp,,  deposited  their  epai  e 
friends  in  places  distant  from  towns  in  ccemeteries  (Koc^pca)  ;  because  the  laws  were  still  m  force  against  burying  in 

towns,  and  because  they  were  under  persecution,  both  by  Jews  and  Pagans.  _  ,  . ,  ,  , 

Thus,  when,  by  reason  of  the  meanness  of  their  places  of  worship,  the  Christians  of  those  times  were  upbraided  by 
their  adversaries,  “  for  their  poor  and  indecent  services  to  such  a  great  God,”  they  with  cheerful  ingenuousness  rep  le  , 
‘  That  indeed  they  wanted  such  sumptuous  temples  as  those  which  the  heathens  made  their  boast;  but  that  they  also 
could  riory  in  temples  more  suitable  and  magnificent  than  any  of  those  of  which  their  adversaries  might  vaunt.  The 
Universe  was  their  Temple,  framed  and  built  by  God  himself,  for  his  own  honour  and  glory ;  and  where  he  is  present  m 

all  corners  of  it,  to  hear  and  receive  the  addresses  of  his  servants.” 

But  though  this  might  be  a  leading  principle  among  the  first  Christians,  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  strictly  to 
adhere  to  it :  and  that  because  the  universe  and  a  Christian’s  soul  might  be  said  to  be  God’s  temple,  it  were  needless  to 
have  any  other.  Therefore,  at  the  dawn  of  liberty  of  conscience,  they  countenanced,  and  then  gave  their  assistance  in 
build  in  g  and  dedicating  churches  and  oratories  ;  but  with  great  caution  and  difficulty  in  those  hazardous  times,  because- 
as  Eusebius,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  informs  us,  “  the  persecuting  heathens  often  found  out  and  pulled  down  their 
humble  oratories.”  So  that  the  first  places  of  Christian  religious  worship  were  only  some  convenient  apartments  within 
the  dwellings  of  pious  disciples,  dedicated  by  the  bounty  of  the  owners  to  the  service  of  the  church;  these  chambers  were 
called  Ccenaculi,  as  being  most  quiet  and  safe. 


But  the  more  immediate  object  of  our  present  information  is  an  account  of  Crypts. 

The  word  Crypt  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Kpv7TTa,  a  hollow  place  under  ground,  whence  is  derived  the  German 
word  Kroft  or  Croft,  a  corruption  of  Crypta.  Hence  it  is  that  among  ecclesiastical  writers  the  word  Cr }  pta  is  to  be 
met  with,  to  signify  a  church  under  ground ;  and  our  cathedrals,  in  imitation,  or  as  a  memorial,  have  them  yet  under  their 
choirs ;  whence  the  term  uncler-croft :  of  this  kind  was  the  church  of  St.  Faith,  formerly  under  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul,  London.  But  as  Crypts  were  appropriated  to  several  purposes,  we  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  various  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  devotees  in  their  construction  of  these  primaeval  edifices. 

When  the  Christians  became  numerous,  they  had  separate  places  from  the  Gentiles,  not  only  for  places  of  devotion, 
but  also  for  depositories  of  their  dead.  To  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  insults  of  their  enemies,  they  conti ived  vast 
subterraneous  vaults,  with  various  winding  paths :  in  the  sides  of  these  vaults  were  niches,  in  which  the  coffins  of  the 
leceased  were  placed.  St.  Jerome  has  given  a  geographical  description  of  them:  “When  I  was  a  boy  at  Rome,  says 
he,  “  I,  with  some  of  my  fellow-students,  would  visit  the  sepulchres  of  the  Apostles  and  Martyrs,  which  were  deep  in 
the  earth ;  all  about  was  very  dark,  as  if  the  prophecy  of  the  Psalmist  had  been  literally  fulfilled,  ‘  Let  them  go  down 
quick  into  hell only  a  little  light  being  admitted  through  a  hole  above,  to  temper  the  horror  of  the  darkness. 

It  appears  that  the  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great  was  the  first  who  was  buried  near  a  church;  and  though  it 
could  not  be  permitted  for  him  to  be  buried  in  the  church,  as  a  thing  unheard  of ;  yet  he  was  resolved  to  lie  as  near 
the  church  as  possible,  and  therefore  was  buried  in  the  great  church  which  he  had  erected  in  Constantinople.  And  St 
Chrysostom,  with  vast  prelatical  pride,  insults  the  memory  of  the  Emperor  when  he  says  that  “  it  was  a  great  honour 
done  to  Constantine,  that  he  was  permitted  to  be  buried  at  the  door  of  the  temple,  and  to  be  porter  to  the  fishermen. 
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For  that  the  Apostles  in  their  deaths  were  more  honourable1  than  all  the  princes  of  the  earth,  because  even  at  Romp, 
the  royal  city,  emperors,  consuls,  and  generals  shewed  their  respect,  and  paid  their  veneration  at  the  sepulchres  of 
fishermen  and  tent-makers ;  and  at  Constantinople  it  was  thought  honour  sufficient  for  an  Emperor  to  be  buried,  not  in 
the  place  where  the  apostles  lay,  but  in  the  porch  ot  the  temples  built  to  their  names  and  honour.” 

The  clergy  ventured  one  step  further,  and  would  lie  within  the  walls  of  that  church,  when  dead,  in  which  they  had 
officiated  when  living.  The  bishops,  priests,  and  monks  pretended  a  right  to  the  churches  superior  to  that  of  princes, 
chose  the  principal  places  for  themselves,  and  excluded  all  others  from  being  buried  there :  they  kept  the  power  of  dis¬ 
pensing  such  favour  in  their  own  hands,  and  soon  made  their  claim  a  law ;  for  the  canon  law  says,  that  “  only  bishops, 
abbots,  and  presbyters  should  be  buried  in  the  churches,  and  such  laymen  as  they  should  approve  of.” 

Thus  was  the  most  solemn  of  all  rites  made  subservient  to  the  dictates  of  pride  and  ambition.  But  another  and  an 
equally  mischievous  cause  of  burying  in  churches  arose  from  superstition  and  error ;  and  though  our  respect  for  the 
memory  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  is  indeed  very  high,  yet  we  cannot  but  feel  aversion  to  his  conduct,  when,  in  the 
year  590,  he  brought  into  the  churches,  and  set  up  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  relics  enshrined  in  gold,  sometimes  upon, 
over,  but  generally  under  the  altar,  which  made  the  survivors  flock  to  bury  their  dead  there,  in  hopes  that  both  might 
receive  benefit  from  their  emanation. 

Lucre  now  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  profits  of  the  rights  of  sepulture ;  “  for  which  purpose  the  bishops  carried  on 
the  imposture  to  the  utmost  degree,  and  promoted  the  superstition  for  the  sake  of  their  private  gain.  The  Spanish  bishops, 
in  particular,  in  their  processions,  caused  the  relics  of  saints  to  be  hung  about  their  own  necks,  and  being  thus  adorned, 
were  carried  in  chairs  by  their  deacons  to  be  shown  to  the  people ;  and,  after  the  manner  of  mountebanks,  they  exposed 
the  relics  for  the  cure  of  all  diseases,  both  of  body  and  mind ;  and  by  such  impious  means  made  great  profit,  for  a  touch 
or  a  kiss  of  these  pieces  of  corruption  could  not  be  obtained  by  the  common  people  without  a  valuable  consideration. 
This  practice,  however,  was  forbidden,  as  scandalous,  by  a  council  held  in  the  year  675.” 

But  instead  of  the  Christian  religion  benefiting  and  enlightening  mankind,  as  was  its  primary  intention,  the  minds 
of  the  selfish,  aided  by  power,  induced  the  most  absurd  and  shameful  practices;  for  the  second  Council  of  Nice  decreed, 
“  that  such  churches  as  had  been  consecrated  without  relics,  should  have  relics  deposited  there,  with  solemnity  of  public 
prayer.”  They  did  not  stop  here ;  for  that  Council  further  decreed,  “  that  no  churches  for  the  future  should  be  con¬ 
secrated  without  relics,  and  that  bishops  presuming  to  consecrate  differently  should  he  deposed  /”  Such  a  profane 
doctrine,  in  process  of  time,  introduced  innumerable  superstitious  follies  into  the  church,  and  opened  the  way  for  infinite 
frauds  and  impostures,  such  as  the  blessed  saints  themselves,  had  they  been  on  the  earth,  must  have  held  in  the  utmost 
detestation  and  abhorrence. 

D urine  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  the  monks,  in  771,  to  acquire  wealth,  ran  up  and  down  with  the  bones  and  other 
relics  of  the  saints ;  and,  under  the  pretence  of  this  kind  of  zeal,  used  every  indirect  mode  to  enrich  themselves,  insomuch 
that  the  Emperor  took  such  umbrage  at  their  conduct,  that  he  forbade  their  iniquitous  proceedings  to  obtain  their  object, 
which  was,  to  get  the  burial  of  the  dead  within  their  cloisters,  that  they  might  benefit  by  the  oblations.  This  gave 
rise  in  the  middle  ages,  both  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  to  mortuaries,  oblations,  gifts,  symbola  cmivice,  and 
pecunia  sepulchralis,  all  which  at  first  were  voluntary,  but  afterwards  enforced ;  for,  by  a  decree  of  Simon  Mepham, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  1328,  and  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  it  was  declared,  “that 
they  who  endeavour  to  reduce  oblations  to  a  certain  small  sum,  are  denounced  excommunicate  by  the  greater  excom¬ 
munication,  till  they  make  satisfaction  !”  And  what  heavy  burdens  the  clergy  in  England  exacted  for  oblations,  mor¬ 
tuaries,  &c.,  even  to  the  impoverishing  of  their  votaries,  is  amply  detailed  in  most  of  our  ecclesiastical  histories. 

Burial  in  churches  in  England  did  not  take  place  till  Cuthred,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  introduced  that  mode  in 
the  seventh  century,  previously  to  which  inhumation  was  performed  in  the  open  fields. 

The  privilege  of  having  churchyards  for  interment,  was  first  procured  from  the  Pope,  by  Cuthbert,  the  tenth 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  from  St.  Austin,  in  the  year  798.  And  Dr.  Inett  acknowledges,  “  that  the  antient  custom  of 
the  English  church  was  changed ;  and  the  burial  in  churches  introduced  in  the  latter  end  of  the  eighth  century,  about 
the  year  794.”  Even  so  late  as  the  year  1076,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  Council  held  at  Winchester, 
under  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  “  forbade  the  burial  in  churches  by  the  ninth  canon.” 

But  when  corruption  of  principle,  superstitious  extravagance,  and  the  vilest  fraud,  tyrannized  over  the  minds  of  the 
weak  and  unwary,  under  the  mask  of  purity  of  manners,  and  an  innocent  susceptibility  to  deception,  the  grossest  ini¬ 
quity  prevailed,  the  most  scandalous  profanation  ensued,  the  poor  devotees  were  instructed  to  believe  the  most  palpable 
inconsistencies,  and  the  doubting  such  inconsistencies  and  absurd  dogmas,  maintained  by  arbitrary  dictators,  was  rendered 
liable  to  the  severest  persecution ;  and  religion  did  not  resume  its  due  influence  till  the  fires  in  Smithfield,  and  in  other 
places  of  England,  so  far  purified  the  reason  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  that  the  results  have  been  in  the  highest 

degree  beneficial. 

No  places  for  Divine  worship  in  London,  or  throughout  England,  during  the  period  of  this  lamentable  superstition 
were  without  their  Cemeteries,  Crypts,  Sepulchral  Lamps,  and  other  dregs  of  protanation ;  so  that  what  was  originally 


Hi 

,,  u  +v,0  pnrrnntinn  of  future  times,  to  be  considered  as  the  only  mediums  to  obtain 
; This  History  of  Waltham  Abbey,  recounts  no  less  than  a  hogshead  of  nails  in  England, 

fh  most  solemnly  affirmed  to  be  the  true  nails  which  fastened  the  Redeemer  to  the  cross ! 

Another  use  to  which  these  Crypts  were  appropriated,  was  that  of  Oratories  or  Private  Chapels. 

According  to  the  civil  and  canon  law,  no  man  could  build  a  church  or  oratory  without  the  leave  of  the  bishop,  not 
before  he  consecrated  the  place  by  prayer,  by  setting  up  the  cross,  and  making  processions,  and  also  that  before  the 
constructor  built  it,  the  necessary  maintenance  should  be  allotted  for  it,  and  for  those  who  performed  Divine  offices. 
No  sanctuary  was  allowed  to  the  place  till  the  bishop  had  first  hallowed  it,  nor  that  it  should  be  hallowed,  within  two 

}Car'ThLt according  to  Burn’s  Ecclesiastical  Law,  “private  chapels  were  such  as  noblemen  and  other  religious  and 
worthy  persons  had,  at  their  own  private  charge,  built  in  or  near  their  own  houses,  for  them  and  their  families  to 
perform  religious  duties  in  it.  These  private  chapels  and  their  ornaments  were  maintained  at  the  charge  of  those  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  they  belonged,  and  chaplains  provided  for  them  by  themselves  with  honourable  pensions :  and  these 
antiently  were  all  consecrated  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  ought  to  be  so  still.”  Degge,  p.  i.  c.  12. 

According  to  the  decrees  of  Archbishop  Stratford,  chapels  are  thus  noticed:  “We  do  decree  that  whosoever 
against  the  prohibition  of  the  canons  shall  celebrate  mass  in  oratories,  chapels,  houses,  or  other  places  not  consecrated, 
without  having  obtained  the  license  of  the  diocesan,  shall  be  suspended  from  the  celebration  of  Divine  service  for  the 
space  of  a  month ;  and  all  licenses  granted  by  the  bishops,  for  celebrating  mass  in  places  not  consecrated,  other  than  to 
noblemen  or  other  great  men  of  the  realm,  living  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  church,  or  notoriously  weak  or 
iu firm,  shall  be  void.*  Nevertheless,  the  heads,  governors,  and  canons  of  cathedral  churches,  and  others  of  the  clergy, 
may  celebrate  mass  in  their  oratories  of  antient  erection,  as  hath  been  accustomed.  Moreover,  the  priests  who  shall 
celebrate  mass  in  oratories  or  chapels  built  by  the  Kings  or  Queens  of  England,  or  their  children,  shall  not  incur  such 


pain.”  Lind.  233. 

«  An  oratory  differs  from  a  church ;  for  in  a  church  there  is  appointed  a  certain  endowment  for  the  minister  and 
others ;  but  an  oratory  is  that  which  is  not  built  for  saying  mass,  nor  endowed,  but  obtained  for  saying  prayer.” 
Lind.  233. 

“Without  having  obtained  the  license  of  the  diocesan  for  such  oratory,  any  one  might  build  without  the  consent  of 
the  bishop.;  but  without  the  license  of  the  bishop,  Divine  service  might  not  be  performed  there,  and  this  license  he 
should  not  grant  for  Divine  service  there  to  be  performed  upon  the  greater  festivals.”  Lind.  233. 

“  Abundance  of  such  licenses,  both  before  and  since  the  Reformation,  remain  in  our  ecclesiastical  records,  not  only 
for  prayers  and  sermons,  but,  in  some  instances,  for  sacraments  also.  But  the  law  is  (as  Lindwood  hath  it  in  his  Gloss 
on  the  said  canon),  that  such  license  be  granted  sparingly.  And  these  restrictions  were  laid  on  private  oratories,  out  of 
a  just  regard  to  places  of  public  worship ;  that  while  the  laws  of  the  church  provided  for  great  infirmities,  or  great 
distance,  such  indulgence  might  not  be  abused  to  an  unnecessary  neglect  of  public  or  parochial  communion.”  Gibs.  212. 
“  And  in  the  said  oratories,  a  bell  might  not  be  put  up  without  the  bishop’s  authority.”  Lind.  233. 

A  certain  portion  of  antient  churches  was  called  the  parvis,  which  was  the  nether  part  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  children,  and  thence  called  the  parvis,  a  parvis  pueris  ibi  edoctis,  from  the  young  boys  who  were  there 
instructed ;  which  illustrates  the  following  passage  in  Matthew  Paris  : 

“  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  Pope’s  collector  met  a  poor  priest  with  a  vessel  of  holy  water  and  a  sprinkler,  and 
with  a  loaf  of  bread,  that  he  had  gotten  for  some  of  his  holy  water,  for  he  used  to  go  abroad  and  bestow  his  holy  water, 
and  receive  from  the  people  what  they  gave  him,  as  the  reputed  value  thereof.  The  Pope’s  collector  asked  him,  what 
he  might  get  in  one  year  that  way  ?  The  priest  answered,  ‘  About  twenty  shillings ;’  to  which  the  collector  presently 
replied,  ‘  Then  there  belongs,  as  due  out  of  it,  as  the  tenths,  two  shillings  to  my  receipt  yearly,’  and  obliged  him  to  pay 
it  accordingly.  Upon  which,”  continues  the  passage,  “  the  poor  priest,  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  imposition,  and  to  ge/ 
a  sort  of  livelihood,  was  constrained  to  take  up  the  trade  of  selling  little  books  at  the  Parvise.” 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  uses  to  which  the  structure  we  have  described  might  be  put,  it  only 
remains  to  add,  that,  agreeably  to  the  mode  of  its  architecture,  it  seems  to  have  been  built  about  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  probably  by  one  of  the  Earls  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  as  part  of  a  benefaction  to  the  Priory  of  Lewes;  and  its 
dimensions,  as  above,  were  thus  taken  from  an  exact  measurement. 
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(PLATE  I.) 

<(  Veue  et  Perspective  du  Palais  da  Hoy  d’Angleterre  a  Londres  qui  sapelle  Whitehall .” 

The  very  scarce  print,  of  which  this  plate  is  an  exact  copy,  was  etched  by  Sylvester  about  the  year  1638 ;  and  forms 
one  of  a  series  of  views,  chiefly  of  places  abroad.,  published  by  the  same  artist,  about  that  period.* 

The  principal  objects  represented  are,  the  Banquetting  House,  the  Gate  in  King-  Street,  and  part  of  the  Treasury. 
Adjoining'  the  gate  is  a  range  of  building1  extending  from  the  latter  to  the  wall  of  the  Privy  Garden,  and  which,  as 
well  as  the  gate  itself,  has  been  many  years  removed  to  make  way  for  modern  improvements. 

The  site  of  the  Horse  Guards,  at  the  time  the  above  view  was  taken,  was  occupied  by  a  long  stone  wall,  which 
formed  the  boundary  of  a  small  garden  appertaining  to  the  Palace. 

The  Banquetting  House,  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  universally  admired  for  its  classical  elegance,  and  a  mutilated 
fragment  of  the  Treasury,  still  exist. 

*  The  Publisher  of  the  present  work  bid,  at  a  late  sale,  as  high  as  three  guineas  and  a  half  for  this  print.  He  afterwards  met  with  a 
person  who  had  the  folio  book  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  buy  it  for  two  guineas. 


(plate  ii.) 

The  accompanying  print  is  engraved  from  a  very  accurate  and  interesting  drawing  of  this  Palace,  made  with  a  pen 
and  ink,  apparently  about  the  time  of  James  II.  It  is  one  of  a  series  taken  by  some  curious  person  at  that  period, 
and  was  purchased,  with  others,  from  the  relatives  of  a  deceased  artist,  in  whose  collection  it  had  been  many  years. 
It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Griffith,  Esq.  of  Pall-mall.  The  print  has  been  carefully  reduced  from  the 
drawing,  which  is  in  outline  only,  and  is  eight  times  its  size. 

This  view,  which  is  bird’s-eye ,  represents  a  number  of  objects  mentioned  by  various  writers,  and  not  elsewhere  to 
be  met  with.  Amongst  the  principal  we  may  notice  the  Privy  Garden,  tastefully  disposed  with  its  walks  and  foun¬ 
tains  ;  the  old  Horse  Guards ;  the  celebrated  Gaming  House  in  Spring  Gardens ;  'Wallingford  House,  now  converted 
into  the  Admiralty  ;  St.  James’s  Park,  Rosomond’s  Pond :  and,  in  the  extreme  distance,  Arlington  House,  on  the 
site  of  which  the  present  Buckingham  House  stands. 

The  statue  of  James  II.  does  not  appear  to  have  been  then  set  up  behind  the  Banquetting  House,  as  we  observe 
its  place  supplied  by  a  sort  of  vase  fixed  on  a  pedestal.  If  this  circumstance  be  correct,  the  drawing  here  copied  must 
have  been  made  some  time  previous  to  the  abdication  of  that  monarch. 
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PLATE  III. 

fragments  of  some  ancient  tnrretted  buildings,  remaining  over  the  gateway  adjoin, Png  the  north  end  of’ the ^  Banont, 
House,  as  well  as  the  gateway  itself,  which,  from  its  high  pointed  arch,  was  evidently  of  an  early  date  and  TihZ 
former,  undoubtedly  constituted  parts  of  the  original  palace  which  stood  on  this  site  ’ 

The  beautiful  gateway  at  Whitehall  is  shewn  in  a  state  of  perfection,  and  the  Banouettino-  House  as  then  new, 
The  latter  was  at  that  time,  and  had  been  in  the  preceding  reigns,  the  great  scene"  of  courtly  splendou^ 
Many  of  the  superb  masques  got  up  under  the  direction  of  Inigo  Jones,  were  here  represented  with  the  most  costlv 
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St.  ^Jamcjs'ss  palate. 


St.  J ames’s  Palace  was  erected  by  King-  Henry  YIII.  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  hospital  or  con¬ 
vent,  dedicated  to  the  Saint  of  that  name,  and  which  had  been  founded  long-  prior  to  the  Conquest. 
The  appearance  it  early  exhibited,  is  fortunately  preserved  by  the  drawing-  from  which  the  present 
print  is  taken,  which  is  undoubtedly  by  the  hand  of  Hollar,  and  has  been  kindly  lent  for  the  use 
of  this  work,  by  its  present  possessor,  John  Towneley,  of  Towneley,  Esq.  a  Family  Trustee  to  the 
British  Museum,  F.  R.  and  A.S.S. 

This  view  differs  in  several  respects  from  that  some  years  since  published  in  the  Antiquarian 
Repertory,  to  which  however  it  bears  a  considerable  resemblance.  The  representation  of  the  Palace 
is  g-iven  with  all  that  minutia  of  detail  which  characterizes  the  works  of  Hollar.  The  building-s  in 
the  distance  are  likewise  more  correctly  made  out. 

The  several  particulars  in  the  history  of  this  pile,  which  are  g-iven  in  the  inscription  beneath 
the  plate,  preclude  the  necessity  of  a  further  description  in  this  place.  Much  of  the  ancient  part  of 
the  Palace  still  remains,  but  a  greater  part  was  destroyed  by  the  calamitous  fire  which  consumed 
or  damaged  many  of  the  finest  apartments,  on  the  21st  of  January,  1809. 

The  style  of  Hollar  has  been  attempted  in  engraving  this  Plate,  which  was  judged  to  be  more 
appropriate,  and  better  adapted  to  it  than  any  other. 
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dfatoftcgfjaH,  5>Taux(jal(,  or  Coppra  ffjau,  £uroj>. 


The  history  of  this  interesting  structure  has  been  involved  in  uncertainty,  and  has  a  claim  to  much  higher 
antiquity  than  has  been  attributed  to  it. 

To  gain  a  more  perfect  account  of  the  manor,  we  must  refer  to  that  of  the  manor  of  Kennington,  of  which 
fawkeshall  was  a  member. 

Kennington  appears  to  have  been  a  royal  palace  before  the  N  orman  Conquest :  Hardicanute  is  said  to 
have  deceased  here  in  1041. 

Harold  II.  is  said  to  have  placed  on  his  own  head,  at  Kennington,  that  crown,  of  which,  with  his  life,  he 
was  afterwards  deprived  by  William  the  Norman. 

At  Kennington  Henry  III.  assembled  one  of  his  parliaments;  at  the  same  place  Edward  III.  kept  his 
Christmas  in  1342;  and  after  having  annexed  it  as  a  member  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  bestowed  it  on  his  son 
Edward,  the  Black  Prince. 

It  continued  a  royal  residence  for  several  generations,  till  the  royal  domains  were  wrested  from  the  right 
owner  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  it  is  described,  in  the  parliamentary  survey  taken  in  1656,  after  the  decease 
of  that  monarch,  as  “  a  small  and  an  old  low  timber  building,  situate  on  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  ancient 
mansion-house  of  the  Black  Prince  and  other  Dukes  of  Cornwall  after  him,  which  was  long  since  utterly 
ruined,  and  nothing  thereof  remaining  but  the  stable,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  built  of  flint  and  stone 
and  now  used  as  a  barn.”  3 

When  the  legal  authority  of  the  country  resumed  its  due  power,  this  manor  reverted  to  the  rightful 
possessors,  and  Kennington  still  belongs  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  part  of  his  duchy  of  Cornwall.  Kennington 
also  gave  the  title  of  Earl  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  uncle  to  His  Majesty  George  “ill. 

Foukeshall,  Fawkeshall,  or  Vauxhall,  appears  to  have  nearly  as  antient  date  as  its  neighbour  Kennington  • 
in  a  record  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  is  declared  to  contain  twenty-nine  acres  of  meadow  land,  valued  at  three 
shillings  per  acre ;  and  eighty  acres  of  arable  land,  at  four  pence  per  acre. 

We  are  at  a  loss  respecting  the  name  of  this  manor  before  it  was  held  by  Margaret  De  Ripariis  or  De  Rivers, 
in  dower  from  Baldwin  De  Insula,  her  late  husband,  of  the  inheritance  of  Isabella  De  Fortibus,  Countess  of 
Albemarle,  sister  and  co-heir  of  Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  is  evident,  however,  that,  upon  the 
marriage  of  that  lady  with  Foukes  de  Brent,  this  was  part  of  her  jointure  as  wrell  as  the  adjoining  manor  of 
South  Lambeth  which  she  held;  and  from  the  circumstance  of  this  marriage  Foukeshall  undoubtedly  received 
its  denomination. 

Roger  D  Amorie  was  the  next  possessor,  by  a  grant  from  Edward  II. ;  but  this  Roger  having  joined  the 
disaffected  Barons  against  their  Sovereign,  the  King  bestowed  Foukeshall  on  his  favorite  Hugh  Le  Despenser. 

After  the  execution  of  the  latter  in  1326,  the  widow  of  D’Amorie  regained  the  manor,  which  she  exchanged 
with  Edward  III.  for  lands  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  Edward  bestowed  Foukeshall  on  his  son  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  who  made  a  donation  of  the  manor  to  the  church  and  monastery  of  Canterbury. 

Fawkeshall  continued  in  the  above  fraternity  till  their  dissolution  by  Henry  VIII.  who  transferred  this 
estate  to  the  dean  and  chapter. 

Such  is  the  history  of  what  was  properly  named  Foukeshall,  or  Fawkeshall,  which  had  fallen  to  decay  at 
a  very  early  period :  but  the  Fawkeshall  of  which  we  have  given  a  view,  was  a  large  old  mansion  near  the 
Thames,  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Parry,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  held  of 
the  manor  of  Kennington,  and  at  that  period  denominated  Copped  Hall. 

The  unfortunate  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  suffered  part  of  her  imprisonment  for  the  space  of  twelve  years  in 
this  mansion,  under  the  custody  of  Sir  Thomas  Parry. 

In  1615,  Copped  or  Copt  Hall  being  situated  opposite  to  the  site  of  the  antient  Fawkeshall,  adopted  the 
name  of  that  structure,  and  was  recognised  in  the  survey  taken  by  order  of  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
as  “  a  capital  messuage  called  Vauxhall,  alias  Copped-Hall,  bounded  by  the  Thames,  being  a  fair  dwelling-house, 
strongly  built,  of  three  stories  high,  and  a  fair  staircase  breaking  out  from  it  nineteen  feet  square.”  The 
staircase  is  exhibited  in  the  print. 

The  notion  that  this  was  the  mansion  of,  and  took  its  name  from,  Guido  (vulgarly  Guy)  Faux,  one  of  the 
traitors  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  has  not  the  smallest  foundation.  That  infernal  treason  was  contrived,  and  the 
meetings  of  the  traitors  held,  at  the  house  of  a  person  named  John  Wright,  at  Lambeth,  where  also  the 
gunpowder  was  concealed  till  conveyed  across  the  Thames  to  the  Horse  Ferry,  Westminster. 

The  mansion  in  the  year  1629  having  been  surrendered  to  the  crown  by  John  Abrahall,  the  tenant  and 
heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Parry,  dropped  its  name  of  Copped  Hall,  and  was  afterwards  identified  as  Vauxhajl  only. 

In  1652  the  Parliament  determined  that  it  should  be  sold  ;  the  purchaser  was  John  Trenchard,  of  the  city 
of  Westminster,  w  ho  held  it  till  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II. 
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fhat  monarch  leased  it  to  Henry,  Lord  Moore,  afterwards  Earl  of  Drogheda,  for  thirty-one  years ;  but 
the  lease  contained  a  proviso,  that  if  the  King  “  should  think  fit  to  appropriate  any  part'  of  it  to  his  own  use,  it 
should  be  surrendered,  upon  proper  allowance.” 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  advantage  was  made  of  the  proviso,  and  the  mansion  was  occupied  by  Jasper 
Calthoff,  a  Dutchman,  who  had  been  appointed  to  furnish  warlike  stores  for  the  public  service.  It  was  soon 
after  leased  to  Peter  Jacobson,  a  sugar- baker. 

During  the  year  1675,  Sir  Samuel  Morland  obtained  a  lease  of  the  premises,  and  made  considerable 
improvements.  Every  apartment,  however,  exhibited  proofs  of  his  eccentric  ingenuity  :  “the  side-table  in  the 
dining-room  was  supplied  with  a  large  fountain,  and  the  glasses  stood  under  little  streams  of  water.  His  coach 
had  a  moveable  kitchen,  with  clock-work  machinery,  with  which  he  could  make  soup,  broil  steaks,  or  roast  a 
joint  of  meat ;  so  that  when  he  travelled,  he  was  his  own  cook.” 

We  are  not  informed  how  the  manor  was  afterwards  disposed  of,  till  1725,  when  it  was  granted  to  a 
distiller  named  Kent.  It  was  then  held  under  two  leases,  the  manor-house  having  been  long  demolished  :  one 
of  the  leases  was  demised  under  the  title  of  “The  Manor;”  the  other  of  “  Vauxhall  Wharf,”  which  comprised 
the  whole  of  the  ground  occupied  by  Marble  Hall  and  the  Cumberland  Tea-gardens  :  the  leases  were  both  held 
by  Mr.  Pratt,  who  carried  on  the  distillery.  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  Bart,  having  married  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Pratt,  held  the  premises,  and  carried  on  the  distillery  till  his  decease  in  the  year  1798.  The  estate  is  now  held 
by  Sir  Charles  Blicke,  Knt.  and  other  under  tenants. 


The  place  of  fashionable  resort  called  Vauxhall,  or  Spring  Gardens,  was  the  property  of  Jane,  widow  of 
John  Vaux,  in  1615  ;  the  mansion  being  at  that  time  denominated  Stockdens.  Mrs.  Vaux  left  two  daughters, 
one  of  whom  married  Dr.  Barlow,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  from  1675  to  1691;  this  estate  having  been  divided  in 
moieties  between  the  two  sisters,  passed  to  several  possessors. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  this  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  great  celebrity :  for  Addison,  in  the 
Spectator,  iN°383,  May  20,  1712,  introduces  his  favourite  character.  Sir  Roger  De  Coverley,  as  accompanying 
him  in  a  voyage  from  the  Temple  Stairs  to  Vauxhall. 

The  premises  were  leased  in  the  year  1730  to  Jonathan  Typrs,  Esq.  who  opened  the  Gardens,  with  a 
Ridotto  al  Fresco.  Mr.  Tyers  was  so  successful  in  his  speculation,  that  he  purchased  a  moiety  of  the  estates 
from  George  Doddington,  Esq.  in  1752,  for  the  sum  of  £3800';  and  the  remainder  a  few  years  afterwards. 

Towards  the  decorations  of  the  Garden^,  Mr.  Tyers  was  at  great  expense  in  procuring  paintings  by  the 
most  eminent  artists  ot  that  period,  particularly  by  Hogarth,  Hay  man,  and  other  masters.  A  stately  orchestra 
was  erected,  and  a  capital  band  of  musicians  engaged.  He  also  placed  there  the  beautiful  statue  of  Handel  by 
Roubiliac. 

Vauxhall  Gardens  have  since  passed  to  several  proprietors,  they  have  lately  been  adapted  for  entertainments 
suitable  to  the  higher  classes  of  fashion,  and  several  branches  of  the  Royal  Family  have  annually  honoured  the 
gardens  with  their  presence. 


Shephard  Del. 

Remains  ©ip  tike  Manor 


>e,  denominated  THE  LORBSHIP  OF  tO'TE^HALI ;  now  vnlg-arly  caMed  TOTTENHAM  COVET,  and 
occupied  Tby  tlhe  Adam  and  Eye  Tea  House  and  Gardens, 


Wise  Sculp. 


Thus  was  a  Lordfhip  belonging  to  the  Deans  of  the  Cathedral  Churdv  of  STaul  .London,,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
In,  i56o,  it  was  demised,  to  the  Crown  ami  has  been  always  since  held,  on  Lease.  By  an.  Act  of  Parliament  in,  1168,  the  fee- 
,» Wi/7 1  c  t  tlu  Manor  was  vested,  in.  the  late  lord  Southampton,  whose  lairs  gay  an  Anmdt)',  at  lien,  of  a  reserved  rent  to 
the  Prebendary  of  TottenhalL  . 
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The  accompanying  view  is  all  that  remains  as  a  vestige  of  the  once  respectable,  if  not  magnificent  Manor  House, 
appertaining  to  the  Lordship  of  Totenhall,  situated  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  Tottenham  Court  Road*.  The 
building  represented,  formed  but  little  part  of  the  mansion  of  its  once  opulent  occupant,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
part  only  of  the  lodgings  or  offices  appropriated  to  the  use  of  domestics.  It  is  at  present  converted  into  a  drinking 
parlour,  and  is  detached  from  the  dwelling  of  the  Adam  and  Eve  public-house  and  wine-vaults,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Manor  House.  The  Adam  and  Eve  has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  tea-house  and  gardens,  on  a  similar  plan  with 
those  of  White  Conduit  House  and  Bagnigge  Wells.  The  grounds  were  spacious  and  convenient,  part  of  which  were 
converted  to  the  games  of  skittles,  Dutch-pins,  bumble-puppy,  &c.,  &c.  In  the  long  room  was  an  excellent  organ,  and  it 
was  generally  well  attended,  and  the  company  respectable,  until  within  the  last  twenty  years ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  accumulation  of  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  became  a  place  of  more  promiscuous  resort,  and  persons  of  the 
worst  character  and  description  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  frequenting  it ;  highwaymen,  footpads,  pickpockets,  and 
common  women,  formed  its  leading  visitants,  and  it  became  so  great  a  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood,  that  the 
magistrates  interfered,  the  organ  was  banished,  the  skittle-grounds  destroyed,  and  the  gardens  dug  up  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Eden  Street,  which  is  built  on  their  site.  Hogarth  has  made  the  Adam  and  Eve  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the 
March  of  the  Guards  to  Finchley  ;  and  upon  the  sign-board  of  the  house  is  inserted,  Tottenham  Court  Nursery,  allusive 
to  the  place  where  the  famous  Broughton’s  Amphitheatre  for  Boxing  was  erected,  which  has  since  been  taken  down, 
having  been  rendered  useless  by  the  justices  not  permitting  such  kind  of  diversions.  The  person  who  kept  the  Adam 
and  Eve  last,  a  Mr.  Greatorex,  made  the  alteration  fronting  the  road,  and  was  considered  a  man  of  considerable  pro¬ 
perty,  but  speculating  deeply  in  money  affairs  and  building,  be  became  so  much  embarrassed  as  to  be  compelled  to  quit 
the  kingdom ;  and  is  at  present  in  business  at  Paris,  as  an  innkeeper.  The  Adam  and  Eve  has  completely  retrieved  its 
character,  and  for  respectability  yields  to  no  licensed  house  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Until  within  a  few  years,  the  Manor  House,  and  that  known  by  the  name  of  King  John’s  Palace,  were  the  only 
buildings  within  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  and  both  completely  surrounded  by  fields.  The  Adam  and  Eve  is  at 
present  incased  within  houses,  and  the  whole  of  Brook  and  Eden  Streets  have  sprung  up  within  the  last  twenty  years ; 
the  latter  being  only  a  part  of  the  once  extensive  ground  and  gardens  appertaining  to  the  Adam  and  Eve. 

The  Plan  exhibits  the  very  extensive  improvements  that  have  taken  place  on  the  site  and  immediate  vicinity  of 
King  John’s  Old  Palace :  George  Street,  directly  fronting  the  north  of  Gower  Street,  of  which  it  is  intended  to  form  a 
continuation,  is  at  present  neai’ly  completed,  and  ends  in  the  Hampstead  Road ;  while  Tottenham  Court,  now  entirely 
finished,  forms  a  junction  with  Southampton  Terrace,  and  continues  the  New  Road,  with  little  break  or  interruption,  to 
the  railing  of  Euston  Square,  connecting  the  line  of  the  New  Road,  from  Paddington,  through  Somers  Town,  Battle 
Bridge,  Pentonville,  &c.,  as  one  continual  street  to  Finsbury  Square,  surpassing  in  extent  and  beauty,  every  other 
within,  or  surrounding  the  metropolis  of  the  British  empire. 

*  The  Prebendary  of  Totenhall,  or  Totanell  (which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  Tottenham,  or  Totnam  Court),  is- in  the  diocese  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  hath  the  fourth  stall  on  the  left  side  of  the  choir  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul :  and  the  corps  of  his  prebend  lies  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Pancras,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  One  of  the  earliest  Prebendaries  was  Ranulph  Flambard,  who  was  at  first  Chaplain  to 
Maurice ,  Bishop  of  London,  whom  he  left  in  disgust,  for  not  letting  him  have  the  deanry  when  void,  and  wound  himself  into  the  court 
and  into  great  favour  wdth  the  King  William  (Rufus),  and  became  a  fit  instrument  for  bis  corrupt  practices,  and  for  his  own.  This  King 
made  him  chief  governor  under  him  of  all  his  realm,  which  he  sufficiently  abused,  and  thereby  became  odious,  both  to  the  commonalty 
and  nobility,  and  was  very  likely  to  have  been  trepanned  out  of  his  life,  but  was  strangely  delivered  out  of  the  danger,  and  was  soon  after 
made  Bishop  of  Durham;  the  King  nominating  him  to  that  see,  on  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  1099,  to>  which  he  was  consecrated  in  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  June  5,  following  :  but  that  King  being  accidentally  killed  by  an  arrow  in  New  Forest,  in  Hamp¬ 
shire  ;  in  about  a  year  and  two  months  after,  his  successor,  King  Henry  I.  clapt  up  the  said  Bishop,  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  out 
of  which,  not  long  after,  making  his  escape,  he  fled  into  Normandy,  incited  Duke  Robert  to  attempt  England,  which  he  did  with  the 
Bishop  in  his  company  :  but  King  Henry  with  his  money  prevailing  with  his  brother,  he  returned  again  into  Normandy,  with  condition 
that  Ranulph  should  be  restored  to  his  bishoprick,  which  was  accordingly  done  ;  and  he  peaceably  enjoyed  it  till  his  death,  which  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  4th  or  5th  of  September,  1118,  after  he  had  sate  twenty-nine  years,  three  months,  and  odd  days and  had  raised  the  walls  of 
his  church  to  the  roof,  translated  the  reliques  of  St.  Cuthbert  into  his  new  cathedral  of  Durham,  and  bestowed  a  shrine  on  him— com¬ 
passed  the  city  with  a  wall — continued  divers  banks  along  the  river  Were — built  the  Castle  of  Norham,  the  Hospital  of  Kepar,  and  the 
Bridge  of  Framoldgate  — founded  the  Priory  of  Motsford,  near  Winchester,  and  re-edified  and  much  increased  the  state  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  Christchurch,  in  Hampshire,  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  Dean. 
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Ail  anti  edit  Structure,  denominated  In  various  Records  KWGJOHN’s  PALACE;  lately  situated  near  the  New  River  Company'S 

Reservoir,  TOTTENHAM  COlTMTo 
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lung  holm’s  palate. 

King  JOHN  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  if  tradition  tell  true,  had  more  houses  and  palaces  between  them,  than  the  whole 
race  of  English  Monarchs  beside  ;  scarce  a  village  within  twenty  miles  of  London,  but  hath  a  traditionary  legend  of 
King  John’s  residence  amongst  them;  and  scarcely  a  neighbourhood  from  Hyde  Park  to  Whitechapel,  but  claims  the 
like  connection  with  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  troublesome  life  John  led  with  his  turbulent  Barons,  made  him  frequently 
change  his  habitations ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  likely  he  would  condescend  to  make  a  palace  of  some  hovels  that  have 
been  attributed  to  his  name.  Oliver  Cromwell  had  many  places  of  residence ;  and  it  is  a  fact  well  established,  it  was 
never  known  among  his  most  confidential  friends  where  he  intended  to  sleep,  nor  did  his  attendants  and  servants  know, 
one  hour  before  another,  his  mind  on  that  head:  the  frequent  attempts  on  his  life,  rendered  caution  highly  necessary; 
and  no  man  knew  better  that  essential  requisite  than  himself :  though  not  of  a  timid  disposition,  he  had  a  prudent  fear, 
and  guarded  against  every  probable  danger.  The  house  in  Tottenham  Court,  denominated  King  John’s  Palace,  was 
certainly  of  great  antiquity,  and  had  undergone  many  repairs  and  patchings  up,  previous  to  its  demolition  in  1808. 
The  portion,  of  which  the  view  is  taken,  mads  but  a  small  part  of  the  building,  there  being  in  front,  at  about  twenty 
yards’  distance,  a  house  of  thrice  its  dimensions,  and  of  as  ancient  a  foundation,  evidently  connected  with  this,  and 
making  part  thereof:  from  the  circumstance  of  a  wall  of  great  antiquity  completely  joining  both,  the  communication 
from  the  road-side  dwelling  was  through  a  sida  passage,  under  an  arch  similar  to  that  in  the  print,  and  resembled  in 
the  connection,  the  quadrangles  of  some  of  the  colleges  in  our  Universities.  The  interior  appeared  to  have  undergone 
no  alteration  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  or  J ames  I. ;  and  the  oaken  panels  were  neatly  executed,  and  not 
more  than  twelve  inches  by  eight  in  size  :  there  was  a  very  curiously  carved  mantelpiece  of  oak,  much  resembling  that 
at  the  Pyed  Bull  Inn,  at  Islington,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  illustrious  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh ;  and  several  fragments 
of  antique  ornaments  indicated  it  to  have  been  formerly  a  place  of  some  consequence ;  the  apartments  were  more 
spacious  than  the  appearance  in  the  view  would  lead  a  spectator  to  imagine ;  particularly  in  the  back  part,  where  the 
rooms  nearly  doubled  the  front  ones  in  dimensions. '  At  the  extremity  of  the  building,  through  the  Gothic  arch  (see 
the  view),  was  a  door,  very  rarely  opened,  that  led  by  a  gradual  descent  to  a  subterraneous  passage,  traditionally  said 
to  lead  to  the  church  of  St.  Pancras,  with  which,  in  former  times,  this  building  had  a  communication,  though  nearly  at 
the  distance  of  one  mile  apart.  This  subterraneous  passage  was  the  theme  and  conversation  of  the  neighbours  for  years 
prior  to  the  demolition  of  the  premises ;  and  several  persons  were  led  by  curiosity  to  explore  the  passage,  but  few  had 
courage  to  venture  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty  yards,  before  they  returned  back,  resigning  the  task  to  others,  who 
might  possess  more  temerity.  A  man  named  Price,  a  smith,  now  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  at  length  resolved 
to  discover  the  termination  of  the  passage,  if  possible,  and  provided  himself  with  a  quantity  of  blazing  links  to  subdue 
the  damps  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  guide  him  in  his  way;  he  returned,  however,  unsuccessful;  but  with  the  best  account 
that  had  hitherto  been  given  of  the  obstructions  that  lay  in  the  way ;  viz.,  that,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  judge,  he 
might  proceed  to  the  extent  of  from  thirty  to  forty  yards,  with  some  difficulty,  from  the  falling  in  of  the  earth  in 
various  places ;  but  what  entirely  stopped  his  further  pursuit,  was  a  pool  of  water  he  arrived  at,  which  he  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  pass,  as  he  found  the  damp  of  the  earth  had  a  visible  effect  on  his  flaming  conductors,  and  he  returned 
back  to  daylight,  without  achieving  the  wished-for  discovery. 

The  vignette  (in  the  view  of  King  John’s  Palace)  represents  the  appearance  of  the  small  houses  and  shops  that 
enclose  the  present  grounds  of  the  Adam  and  Eve,  the  proprietors  of  which  must  be  greatly  benefited  from  the  produce 
of  rent,  arising  from  the  six  small  shops,  made  out  of  the  boxes  in  the  old  Tea  Gardens,  each  of  which  generally  let  for, 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  per  annum.  The  occupants,  however,  from  the  crowded  and  improving  state  of  the 
neighbourhood,  are  enabled  to  carry  on  a  very  prosperous  trade. 
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EnSLS?ho?tlvnadffpmTifiCer  bfUiIdiX WaS  ereCted  by  Edward  Hgde>  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
to  thknurnot  ^  f  °Q  of  King  Charles  II.  The  circumstance  of  his  Lordship’s  purchasing,  and  applying 

penSnfsO  OOo/in  fh?h  £?  ™  **  ^  °f  the  °ld  catb<^  church  of  £  Paul,  London,  a'nYex! 

by  his  enemies  who  dpn  T ^  1  eraPf°^ed  tbree  hundred  men,  brought  an  odium  on  his  character,  aggravated 

the  French  the  m  hr  n°mma  6  exPensive  fabrie,  Dunkirk  Rouse.  Charles  II.  having  recently  sold  Dunkirk  to 
part of  the  mlif  TT  T"  t0  0rigiaafce  With  the  ChancdloO  challenged  him  with  appropriating 

appeared  h^hadVo0  of  this  »<>ble  dwelling,  though  it  afterwards  sufficient!? 

Monk  Duke  0f  Albem^l  V  T"  7  ?ircumstances'  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  selling  the  same  to  George 
Sousv  fd  Iv  ll  Z] T  6nVed  itS  S6COnd  denomination  of  Albemarle  House.  The  great  cause  of 

AnZ  T a  7  wTS  n0blllfc^  towards  ^rd  Clarendon,  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  his  eldest  daughter 

—  £  waTl  t  onl vTt  ^  ^  ^  Y°*  ^  ^  ^  Crown ;  and  there  were  man?  who 

Dlanned  and  Z‘ 1  ■  I  7  f Z  '°U?  6  COntnvance  of  the  Chancellor,  but  that  he  was  the  sole  person  who 

nrosoect  of  kZ  1  a  \  of  the  King  with  the  Infanta  of  Portugal;  from  which  match  very  little 

prospect  of  issue  wasexpected,  to  prevent  the  descendants  of  the  Chancellor,  by  his  daughter,  coming  in  direct  Lces- 

«  Ang  Z;Z°ne‘  V?  ^77’ the  King  SUffidently  ClearS  bim’ in  bis  sPeech  t0  Parliament,  in  these  very  words  : 
to' 1 1  y°U>  Wd\  grmt  satisfaelwn  and  comfort  to  myself,  that,  after  many  hours'  debate  in  a  full  council,  for  I 

aaainsttt  7e7o  l  b \  r’  ^  ^  7  Up°n  Wdghing  M  that  can  U  said  uPon  *hat  object,  for  or 

T  !  J  ;*7rZS>  mth0Ut  on[dlss^9  voice,  yet  there  were  very  few  sate  silent,  advised  me,  with  all  imaginable 

God  himself  1°  ^  mamage’  W  Uch  1  look  uPon  as  verV  wonderful,  and  even  as  some  instances  of  the  approbation  of 

Much  about  this  time  a  serious  affair  took  place,  which  caused  the  Chancellor  great  trouble  and  difficulty  to  encounter 
o  d  bee"  al°ng  course  of  uninterrupted  friendship,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  between  George,  Earl  of  Bristol, 

'  e  Earl  of  Clarendon,  so  that  the  same  seemed  to  be  like  the  Gordian  knot,  indissoluble;  but  the  Chancellor 
refusing  a  small  boon,  as  the  Earl  of  Bristol  took  it  to  be,  which  it  was  said,  was  the  passing  a  patent  in  favour  of  a 
court  lady,  and  wherein  the  Chancellor,  who  was  the  best  judge  of  his  own  office,  was  certainly  in  the  right;  this  so 
soured  the  other  s  spirits,  as  never  dreaming  he  should  be  denied,  that  his  thoughts  suggested  nothing  to  him  from 
thenceforwards  but  malice  and  the  highest  revenge;  and  having  digested  all  things  within  himself,  which  he  imagined 
might  tend  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Chancellor,  he  first  made  a  bitter  and  artful  speech  against  him  in  the  Hou°se  of 

°r.  S;  aJ!d  he7\ ^  tbe  *0th  °f  Jul^  1G63>  exhibited  articles  of  high  treason,  and  other  heinous  misdemeanours, 
against  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  This  bold  attack  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor, 

•  °Ug  ?  °ff  Wlt  l0ut  an^  blemish>  rendered  him  more  cautious  and  circumspect  in  his  conduct :  so  that  things 
in  all  outward  appearance,  went  smoothly  on  with  him,  bating  that  the  gout  racked  him  now  and  then,  till  the 

I—,  16  a  C  r°  6  °ub  wb^cb  Lie  libellers  of  that  age  made  to  be  one  of  his  heinous  crimes,  though  he  ab- 


.  But  the.  Earls  greatest  misfortune  befell  him  on  the  30th  of  August,  1667,  when  the  Great  Seal  was  taken  from 
urn  and  it  is  incredible  with  what  rage  and  fury  everybody  fell  upon  him.  When  the  Parliament  met  on  the  10th  of 
October  following,  both  Houses  thanked  the  King  in  a  more  especial  manner,  for  having  displaced  the  Earl,  and  removed 
lm  from  the  exercise  of  any  public  trust  and  employment;  and  the  Commons  proceeding  to  draw  up  articles  against 
him,  Mr.  Seymour  m  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  England,  impeached  him,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  of  trea- 
son,  and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  About  this  time,  his  Lordship  thinking  it  advisable  for  him  to  withdraw 
°U.  0  .  ®  ]n^.  0m  or  b*s  §iea^er  security,  he  sent  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  very  noble  style;  and,  though 
i^m  w  1  aU  'iU  t  gl6ab  candour  and  sincerity,  had  no  influence  at  all  in  his  favour.  There  were  several  conferences 
leld  between  the  Lords  and  Commons,  about  the  manner  of  proceeding  against  the  Earl,  which  ended  at  last  in  a  bill 
for  banishing  and  disabling  him. 

^  sboidd  be  °bseived,  that  my  Lord  Clarendon's  address,  or  paper,  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which  was  printed  in 
those  days  under  the  opprobrious  title  of  News  from  Dunkirk  House;  or,  Clarendon’s  Farewell  to  England  ;  in  his  se¬ 
ditious  Address  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  House  of  Peers,  on  the  3d  of  December;  was,  on  the  12th  of  the  same 
m°nt  >  accoiding  to  the  sentence  and  judgment  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hang¬ 
man,  in  the  piesence  of  the  two  Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex,  with  great  and  signal  applause  of  the  populace, 
very  ody  now  flung  dirt  at  him,  and,  like  gudgeons,  greedily  swallowed  all  that  tended  to  his  disreputation  and  dis- 
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P-mce,  without  ever  inquiring  into  the  reasons  of  them.  Andrew  Marvel  in  his  satirical  Advice  to  a  Painter,  could  not, 
among  the  rest,  forbear  to  have  a  fling  at  him  in  the  opprobiious  lines. 

But  d - \l ,  and  doubly  d - ’d,  be  Clarendine, 

Our  Seventh  Edward,  with  all  his  house  and  line ; 

Who,  to  divert  the  dangers  of  the  war 
With  Bristol,  bounds  us  on  the  Hollander ; 

Fool-coated  gownman  1  sells  to  fight  with  Hans, 

Dunkirk,  dismantling  Scotland,  quarrels  France, 

And  hopes  he  now  hath  business,  shape,  and pow’r, 

T’  outlast  our  lives,  or  his, .and  ’ scape  the  Tow’r; 

And  that  he  yet  may  see,  ere  he  go  down , 

His  dear  Clarinda  circled  in  a  crown. 


But  the  true  cause  of  the  noble  Earl’s  disgrace,  proceeded  from  the  opposition  he  made  to  the  desires  of  the  royal 
brothers,  Charles  II.  and  the  Duke  of  York,  it  being  well  known  his  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion  was  such,  that 
some  time  before  he  was  turned  out,  he  refused  to  seal  a  new  commission  for  the  Duke  of  York  to  evade  a  late  act 
made  against  Popery. 

Welwood,  in  his  Memoirs,  informs  us,  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  possessed  so  entirely  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  that  they  thought  nothing  was  too  much  for  them  to  grant,  or  for  him  to  receive.  Among  other  designs  to 
please  him,  there  was  one  formed  at  Court,  to  settle  such  a  revenue,  upon  him  by  Parliament,  during  life,  as  should  place 
him  beyond  the  necessity  of  asking  more,  except  in  the  case  of  a  war,  or  some  such  extraordinary  occasion ;  that  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  Lord  High  Treasurer,  came  heartily  into  it,  out  of  a  mere  principle  of  honour  and  affection  to  the 
King,  but  that  Chancellor  Clarendon  secretly  opposed  it;  that  it  happened  that  they  two  had  a  private  conference 
about  the  matter;  and  the  Chancellor,  being  earnest  to  bring  the  Treasurer  to  his  opinion,  took  the  freedom  to  tell  him, 
that  he  was  better  acquainted  with  the  King’s  temper  and  inclinations,  than  Southampton  could  reasonably  expect  to 
be,  having  had  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  His  Majesty  abroad;  and  that  he  knew  him  so  well,  that  if  such  a 
revenue  was  once  settled  upon  him  for  life,  neither  of  them  two  would  he  of  any  further  use,  and  that  they  were  not,  in 
probability,  to  see  many  more  sessions  of  Parliament  during  that  reign :  that  Southampton  was  brought  over,  but 
that  this  passage  could  not  be  kept  so  secret, _,but  it  came  to  King  Charles’s  ears ;  which,  together  with  other  things, 
wherein  Clarendon  was  misrepresented  to  him,  proved  the  true  reason  why  he  abandoned  him  to  his  enemies. 

On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  which  happened  Jan.  3, 1669-70,  Clarendon  House  came  into  possession  of 
James,  Duke  of  Ormond,  who,  in  1670,  in  his  way  to  this  place,  where  his  Grace  at  that  time  lived,  was  seized  and 
dragged  out  of  his  coach  by  the  infamous  Colonel  Blood  and  his  associates,  who  intended  to  hang  his  Grace  at  Tyburn, 
in  revenge  for  justice  done,  under  his  administration  in  Ireland,  on  some  of  their  companions.  This  refinement  in 
revenge  saved  the  Duke  s  life ;  he  had  leisure  to  disengage  himself  from  the  villain  on  horseback,  to  whom  he  was  tied, 
by  which  time  he  was  discovered  by  his  affrighted  domestics,  and  rescued  from  death.  Blood  was  soon  after  taken  in 
the  attempt  to  steal  the  crown.  But  the  Court  had  use  for  so  complete  a,  villain,  and  sunk  so  low  as  to  apply  to  his 
Grace  for  pardon  of  the  offence  against  him ;  the  Duke  granted  it  with  a  generous  indignation.  Blood  had  a  pension  of 
five  hundred  a  year,  and  was  constantly  seen  in  the  presence-chamber,  as  is  supposed  to  show  to  the  great  uncomplying 
men  of  the  time  what  a  ready  instrument  the  ministry  had  to  revenge  any  attempt  that  might  be  made  against  them  in 
the  cause  of  liberty. 

The  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  at  Clarendon  House,  could  have  been  but  for  a  short  time,  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle  having  sold  the  house  and  grounds  prior  to  his  decease.  Strype  notices  it  in  the  following  words:  “Albe¬ 
marle  Buildings,  so  called  as  being  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  bought  it  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and 
before  called  by  his  name;  which  said  House  and  Gardens  being  sold  by  the  said  Duke,  was,  by  the  undertakers,  laid 
out  into  streets,  who,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  finish  so  great  a  work,  made  mortgages,  and  so  entangled  the  title,  that 
it  is  not  to  this  day  finished,  and  God  knows  when  it  will;  so  that  it  lieth  like  the  ruins  of  Troy,  some  having  the 
foundations  begun,  others  carried  up  to  the  roofs,  and  others  covered,  but  none  of  the  inside  work  done;  yet  those 
houses  that  are  finished  towards  PicJcadilly,  meet  with  tenants.  In  this  building,  which  takes  the  general  name  of 
bemarle  Buildings,  are  these  streets ;  viz.,  Bond  Street,  at  the  upper  end  of  which,  in  the  fields,  is  a  curious,  neat,  but 
,i  „  ciaPe  ’  seZVin»  as  a  c^iaPel  °f  case  for  the  inhabitants  of  these  parts;  which  said  chapel  was  built  by  King  James 
ie  Second  at  Hounslow  Heath,  for  his  use,  when  he  had  his  camp  there,  and  was  by  the  late  King  William  given  to 

th!  W  fanHSV  !°  T  .TvCted  Jt*  Alhemarle  the  midst,  which  fronts  St.  James’s  Street.  Dover  Street, 

Stafford  Street  °v  if”  C  lngS’  &?d  hatl1  the  most  finislied  ancl  inhabited  houses  for  gentry,  especially  the  west  side 
1720  ’  ^  ’  hlCh  bUUS  aSamSt  B°nd  StVeet  and  D°Ver  StTeet>  and  crosseth  Albemarle  Street” -Strype' s  Stow,  edit 

°raft0n  Street;  ‘he  °th“  erected  °“  the 
*  This  chapel  was  entirely  constructed  of  wood,  and  contrived  to  be  moved  from  place  to  place  on  wheels. 
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This  view  has  been  engraved  from  a  curious  original  picture  at  Dulwich  College  :  which, 
that  a  more  correct  drawing  might  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  engraving,  was,  by  order  of  the 

warden  and  gentlemen  belonging  to  that  foundation,  carefully  and  thoroughly  cleaned  and  re¬ 
paired.  ®  J 

,,  represents  Somerset  House  in  a  very  early  state,  and  probably  but  little  altered  from 
the  style  m  which  it  had  been  built  by  its  founder,  Edward  Duke  of  Somerset.  The  numerous 
other  views  of  this  mansion  only  preserve  its  appearance  subsequent  to  the  alterations  made  by 
Inigo  Jones.  The  continuation  ot  objects  on  the  Thames  side,  has  been  given  in  detail  in  the 
other  part  of  this  publication  ;  viz.  Worcester  House,  Durham  House,  Suffolk  House,  &c.  In 
the  distance  are  Westminster  Hall,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Lambeth  Palace:  and, 
immediately  behind  the  Savoy,  which  adjoins  Somerset  House,  is  the  view  of  Exeter  House, 
which  originally  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  a  Exeter  ’Change.” 

This  stately  palace  was  erected  by  Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset,  Lord  Protector, 
and  uncle  to  King  Edward  VI.,  from  whom  it  received  its  name.  Stow  informs  us,  that  it 
was  built  on  the  site  of  a  mansion  called  “  Chester  Inn,”  which  had  been  once  the  town  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  bishops  of  that  see,  and  afterwards  an  inn  for  lawyers  j  and  in  the  place  of  some 
other  smaller  tenements  ;  and  that  the  Duke,  in  order  to  supply  the  materials,  demolished  the 
neighbouring  church  of  St.  Mary  le  Strand,  the  magnificent  cloister  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  great 
part  of  the  fine  church  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  ;  acts  of  sacrileo-e 
for  which  he  was  then,  and  has  been  since,  justly  censured.  By  his  subsequent  attainder,  this 
property  became  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  Somerset  House  changed  its  name  to  u  Denmark  House,”  in 
compliment  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  the  queen  of  that  monarch,  to  whom  it  was  given  as  a 
residence.  On  this  occasion,  the  whole  underwent  a  thorough  repair,  and  the  alterations  and 
additions  we  have  before  noticed,  were  made  by  Inigo  Jones,  which  completely  chano-ed  its 
appearance,  as  given  in  the  plate. 

Henrietta-Maria,  the  queen  of  Charles  I.  succeeded  in  the  occupancy  of  Denmark  House, 
which  now  again  resumed  its  original  name  of  Somerset  House,  which  it  has  ever  since 
retained.  Here  she  was  allowed  to  keep  up  her  religious  establishment ;  here  also  were  pro¬ 
duced  many  of  those  magnificent  masques,  which  constituted  great  part  of  the  courtly  amuse¬ 
ment  of  that  day. 

Fiom  this  period,  for  many  years,  Somerset  House  continued  to  be  equally  disting’uished 
by  the  1  ank  of  its  inhabitants,  and  even  the  events  of  which  it  was  occasionally  the  scene, 
xleie  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Oliver  Cromwell  were  solemnized  with  more  than  reg*al  mag’nifi- 
cence,  and  a  final  period  was  put  to  all  his  ambition  by  the  removal  of  his  body  for  interment 
to  Westminster  Abbey. 

It  became  again  the  scene  of  royal  splendour  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  when  it  was  oc- 
cupiecl  by  his  queen,  Catherine  of  Portugal  and  her  household.  The  mysterious  murder  of 
Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  a  transaction,  the  particulars  of  which  never  yet  have  been  satisfac- 
torily  elucidated,  is  said  to  have  been  perpetrated  within  its  limits.  It  was  afterwards,  until 
it  was  lately  rebuilt,  appropriated  to  various  purposes. 

.  The  present  elegant  pile  is  the  production  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  and  must  be  confess¬ 
ed,  in  point  of  architectural  beauty,  far  to  excel  the  original  structure.  It  is  still,  however, 
in  an  unfinished  state,  though  it  contains  at  present  many  of  those  offices,  in  which  are  trans¬ 
acted  the  various  important  concerns  of  the  British  Empire. 


The  Publisher  begs  to  return  his  grateful  thanks  to  the  W arden  and  Fellows  of  Dulwich 
Colleg’e,  for  their  liberal  permission  to  make  the  engraving  for  this  work  from  their  valuable 
picture. 


PuilL  is h  d  30.  NovilSOS,  bv  W7n -Herbert ,  J.ambeth  ;  and  Jic  Wilkin  son .  J\k?6S  Cornhi ll,J.ojui<  v/ 
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Suffolk 

This  print  is  the  first  of  a  series  intended  to  be  engraved  for  the  present  work.  The  originals  are  by  Hollar,  and  are 
piesened  in  the  Pep}^sian  collection  at  Cambridge.  They  are  chiefly  outlines,  made  with  a  pen  and  ink,  and  slightly 
shaded,  and  appear  to  have  been  executed  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First. 

ia*  ^‘ouse  yas  built  on  the  site  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Mary  Rouncival  by  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Northamp- 
p-°  ^16<^  ^lere  *n  From  him  it  descended  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  whose  daughter  afterwards  intermarrying 

with  1  iercy  Earl  of  Northumberland,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  that  peer,  and  has  ever  since  remained  in  his 
family.*  Many  additions  and  alterations  have  been  made  of  late  years. 

.  ...  aPPeafs>  from  the  view  here  given,  to  have  been,  in  its  original  state,  a  very  large  and  magnificent  mansion, 
unit  in  the  mixed  style  of  architecture  which  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  state  part 
of  the  structure,  as  now,  was  quadrangular,  the  four  sides  enclosing*  a  small  court-yard,  and  having  towers  at  the  angles 
in  the  Hutch  taste.  The  domestic  offices  were  detached  from  the  main  building,  and  reached  to  the  water-side,  in 
the  manner  of  some  of  the  noble  residences  still  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The  space  between,  shaded 
tty  tall  trees,  was  laid  out  in  walks  and  gardens. 


Tuts  mansion  acquired  the  above  name  from  having  been  the  town  residence  of  the  Archbishops  of  York,  it  had  been 
anciently  the  Bishop  of  Norwich’s  Inn  ;  but  was  exchanged  in  1535  for  the  Abbey  of  St.  Bennet  Hohm,  in  Norfolk. 
The  next  possessor,  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  had  it  in  exchange  for  his  house,  called  Southwark  Palace. 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  it  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Heath,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  called  York  House.  Archbishop 
Matthew,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  exchanged  it  with  the  Crown,  and  had  several  manors  in  lieu  of  it.  It  was 
next  the  residence  of  Lord  Chancellors  Eo*erton  and  Bacon  ;  after  which  it  was  granted  to  George  Villievs,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  rebuilt  it  most  magnificently.  In  1648  the  Parliament  bestowed  it  on  General  Fairfax,  whose 
daughter  and  heir  marrying  George  Yilliers  the  second  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  house  reverted  to  its  true  owner, 
who  resided  here  for  several  years  subsequent  to  the  Restoration.  It  was  disposed  of  by  him,  and  several  streets  laid 
out  on  the  site,  which  go  under  his  names  and  titles,  “  George  Street,  Yilliers  Street/  Duke  Street,  Of  Aliev,  and 
Buckingham  Street.”  >  *> 

Some  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  York  House  may  be  formed  from  the  accompanying  plate.  It  appears  to  have 
been  of  very  considerable  extent,  and  most  probably  contained  numerous  splendid  apartments.  The  celebrated  stairs, 
which  still  remain  at  the  bottom  of  Buckingham  Street,  have  been  long*  deservedly  admired,  and  form  unquestionably 
the  most  perfect  piece  of  building  that  does  honour  to  his  name  of  Inigo  Jones ;  who,  it  is  not  unlikely,  was  the  architect 
of  York  House  itself. 


Stufjaw,  Salisbury,  anti  EHoircgttr  ff/oujscjj. 

DURHAM  HOUSE. 

The  first  in  the  plate,  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Durham  Yard,  and  occupied  that  space  of  ground  now  covered 
by  the  buildings  of  the  Adelphi.  It  was  for  many  ages  the  town  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  and  was  erected, 
according  to  Stowe,  by  Thomas  de  Hatfield,  who  was  made  Bishop  of  that  see  in  1345-t  Mr.  Pennant  says,  it  was 
originally  built  by  the  famous  Anthony  Bee,  Bishop  of  Durham  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  that  Bishop  Hatfield 
was  only  a  refounder.ij: 

Spelman  (Reliquice  Spelmaniana)  informs  us,  that  Bishop  Tonstal,  in  26  Henry  YIII.  exchanged  this  mansion 
with  the  King  for  the  building  called  “  Coldharborough,”  in  Thames  Street,  and  other  premises  in  London,  and 
converted  it  into  a  royal  palace.  Edward  YI.  gave  it  to  his  sister  Elizabeth  as  a  temporary  residence:  and  the  see  of 
Durham  being  soon  afterwards  dissolved  by  a  smuggled  act,  which  gave  its  rich  possessions  to  the  Crown,  the  same 
monarch  bestowed  Coldharbour  on  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  :  Queen  Mary,  who  considered  the  gift  its  sacrilege,  permitted 
the  Earl  to  retain  Coldharbour;  but  to  compensate  the  see  of  Durham  for  that  loss,  gave  her  reversion  of  Durham 
House  to  the  Bishop  next  in  succession,  when  Elizabeth’s  life-interest  expired.  In  consequence  of  this  grant,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  (to  whom  the  Queen  had  given  the  use  of  it  during  her  life)  was  in  the  next  reign  obliged  to  resign  the 
possession  to  the  then  Bishop  of  Durham,  Toby  Matthew,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York.§ 


*  It  acquired  its  name  of  Suffolk  House  -while  it  was  inhabited  by  Thomas  Howard  of  Walden,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  his  son  Theophilus, 
Lord  Howard ;  previous  to  which  it  had  been  called  “  Northampton  House.”  It  changed  its  name  to  Northumberland  House,  when  it  came  to 
be  inhabited  by  the  above-mentioned  Piercy  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

|  So  Strype,  who  quotes  the  following  entry,  MS.  Will,  de  Chambre,  Bodl.  Lib.  Oxon.  “  Manerium  sive  Hospitium  Episcopate  Londonia:, 
cum  capella  et  cameris  sumpluosissime  const  ruxit.”  This  Bishop  died  May  8,1381,  at  his  manor  near  London,  called  Alford,  now  Oldford,  near 
Stratford-le-Bow.  Strype’s  Stowe,  v.  ii.  p.  2,  b.  vi. 

f  London  ed.  1805,  p.  120.  §  Bishop  of  Durham’s  Case. 
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In  1008  a  new  Exchange  was  built  by  the  Earl  ofSalisbury,  on  the  site  of  the  stables  of  this  house  which  front*] 
the  Strand,  and  which  were  hovels  of  too  mean  a  description  for  so  public  a  situation.*  The  mansion  itself  was  soon 
afterwards  forsaken,  and  was  in  1640  purchased  and  built  on  by  Philip  Earl  of  Pembroke  The  Exchange  flourished 
longer,  but  at  length  the  shops,  savs  Maitland,  being  deserted  by  the  mercers,  were  in  the  year  1737  pulled  down, 
and” the  spot  covered  with  houses.'  Mr.  Smith  (Antiq.  Westminster,  p.  5)  has  given  the  view  of  a  fragment  of  the 
fr0nt  of  this  Exchange,  destroyed  in  the  year  1790,  and  then  called  Durham  House.  A  small  portion  ot  ancient  stone 
wall  still  remains  at  t lie  corner  of  Durham  Yard. 


SALISBURY'  HOUSE 

Was  a  noble  turretfed  mansion,  built  by  the  famous  Secretary  Cecil,  afterwards  Earl  ofSalisbury,  and  Eoio  Treasurer 
to  James  I. ;  evidently  in  the  style  of  architecture  which  prevailed  at  that  period.  After  the  founder’s  death,  being 
thouo'ht  too  extensive  for  the  residence  of  the  then  Earl,  it  was  divided  into  two  mansions,  the  lesser  ot  which,  itself  a 
laro’e  house,  was  let  to  persons  of  quality :  some  years  afterwards  it  was  divided  into  various  tenements,  till  at  length  it 
was  purchased  by  builders,  and  “Salisbury  Street”  erected  on  the  site.  Another  part,  adjoining  “  Great  Salisbury 
House,”  and  over  the  long  gallery,  was  converted  into  an  Exchange,  and  called  the  Middle  Exchange,  which  consisted 
of  a  very  long  and  large  room,  with  shops  on  both  sides,  having  a  passage  from  the  Strand  down  to  the  waterside,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  was  a  handsome  flight  of  stairs  to  take  boat  at ;  but  it  had,  says  Strype,  the  bad  luck  to  be 
nicknamed  “  Whore’s  Nest whereby,  with  the  ill  fate  that  attended  it,  few  or  no  people  took  shops  there,  and  those 
that  did  were  soon  weary  and  left  them  ;  insomuch  that  it  lay  useless,  except  three  or  four  shops  towards  the  Strand  ; 
and  coming  into  the  Earl’s  hands,  this  Exchange,  with  Great  Salisbury  House,  and  the  houses  fronting  the  street, 
were  pulled  down,  and  converted  into  a  fair  street,  called  Cecil  Street.”f 


WORCESTER  HOUSEj: 

Occupied  the  space  of  ground  now  covered  by  “  Beaufort  Buildings.”  It  was  a  very  large  house,  with  gardens  to  the 
water-side,  and  had  several  possessors.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  belonged  to  the  see  of  Carlisle.  §  It  was 
afterwards  inhabited  by  the  Earls  of  Bedford,  and  known  by  the  names  of  Bedford  House  and  Russel  House.j|  From 
them  it  came  to  the  Earls  of  Worcester,  when  it  assumed  the  name  of  “  Worcester  House.”  Edward,  the  last  Earl 
of  Worcester,  temp.  Charles  I.  lived  and  died  in  this  housed  From  him  it  descended  to  his  eldest  son,  Henry, 
afterwards  created  Duke  of  Beaufort.  Worcester  House  changed  its  name  with  this  new  dignity  to  that  of  “  Beaufort 
House,”**  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  liked  by  its  noble  landlord,  “who,  finding  it  to  be  crazy,  and  by  its 
antiquity  grown  ruinous,  and  although  large,  yet  not  after  the  modern  way  of  building,  thought  it  better  to  let  out  the 
ground  to  undertakers  than  to  build  a  new  house  thereon,  the  steepness  of  the  descent  to  the  Thames  rendered  it  not 
proper  or  easy  for  coaches,  if  the  house  were  built  at  such  a  distance  from  the  street  as  would  have  been  requisite;  but 
the  said  Duke  caused  a  lesser  house  to  be  built  on  part  of  the  site  for  the  convenience  of  transacting  business  when  he 
came  to  town.”  This  latter  house  being  afterwards  burnt  down  through  the  carelessness  of  a  servant,  Beaufort 
Buildings  were  erected  on  the  site. 

Concerning  building  the  old  house,  says  Strype,  (he  must  mean  enlarging  it,)  there  goes  this  story  :  That  there 
being  a . very  large  walnut-tree  growing  in  the  garden,  which  much  obstructed  the  eastern  prospect  of  Salisbury  House 
near  adjoining,  it  was  proposed  to  the  Earl  of  Worcester’s  gardener  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  or  his  agent,  that  if  he 
could  prevail  with  his  lord  to  cut  down  the  said  tree,  he  should  have  £100.;  which  offer  was  told  to  the  Earl  of 
Worcester,  who  ordered  him  to  do  it,  and  take  the  £100. ;  both  which  were  performed  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  as  he  thought  ;  but  there  being  no  great  kindness  betwixt  the  two.  Earls,  the  Earl  of  Worcester 
soon  caused  to  be  built,  in  the  place  of  the  walnut  tree,  a  large  brick  house,  which  then  took  awav  the  whole  east 
prospect. 

Mr.  Pennant  informs  us,  that  the  great  Earl  of  Clarendon  lived  in  this  house  before  his  own  was  built,  and  paid 
for  it  the  extravagant  rent  of  £o00.  a  year.fj* 


t  !ft;his  ■?o?-Jian/eMaoAd  likewise  the  Sreat  feasts  held  at  Durham  House  by  Henry  7111.  &c.  see  Strype  and  Maitland. 


Strype’s  Stowe,  v.  ii.  p.  120,  edT  1720. 

The  Bishops  oi  Worcester  had  a  town  house  or  inn  in  the  Strand,  which  was  pulled  down,  together  with  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester, 

irrotfictor  HTH  "hr*  tyv  n  lr  tiro  xr  -fVvw  4-U  ~  1*  O _ L  TT  rpii  •  •  i  .  .  i-i  ■»  •  •  .  n  ill 

This  mansion  was,  however,  totally  distinct  from  the  above. 


by  the  Protector  Somerset,  to  make  way  for  the  erection  of  Somerset  House. 
See  Stowe. 


r  TMwJ  ^m(°h  Hist.  b.  iii.  P-  63.  ||  It  ia  called  “  Eussel  House”  in  Horden’s  Plan  of  Middlesex,  1595. 

1  Jidward,  Pari  of  Worcester,  died  at  his  house  in  the  Strand,  3  Martii  1627,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary’s  chapel,  within  St.  George’s 

i.  p.  71.  **  Hew  Yiew  of  Bond.  v.  ii.  p.  263.  ff  Tour  of  Bond.  ed.  1805,  p.  123. 


Chapel,  Windsor. 


Collins’s  Peerage, 


0- 
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This  was  f  ormerly  the  Residence* 
London-Merchant;  fbnsul  to  Aleppo, 
a*  public-  Renefacto r  durino  the 
The-  Vh/nette  exhibits  part 


Zondorii  JhibUshedr  8.May  1812,  by 


of  Sir  Paul  Pindar,  an-  eminent 
Amba/sador  to  Constantinople;  and 
rein  re  of  Kbu/  James •  the-  first . 
of  the  Tint  Tloor  Cieliruf . 


Robert  Wffldn.i-on-dFoR ,  CbmJdtL 
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BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHOUT. 


J_HE  once  magnificent  mansion  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Paul  Pindar,  of  which  a  very  small  portion  remains,  at  present 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  Paul  Pindar  Wine  Vaults,  on  the  west  side  of  Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  was,  in  its 
original  state,  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  splendour  and  extent  to  any  structure,  not  only  within  its  immediate  vicinity, 
but  probably  to  any  in,  or  surrounding,  the  metropolis.  His  immense  wealth  and  princely  endowments,  both  as 
a  merchant  and  ambassador,  required  an  establishment  that  might  vie  with  any  subject  of  his  time,  and  on  more 
occasions  than  one,  majesty  itself  was  beholden  to  his  pui’se  and  interest  for  supplies.  History  furnishes  us  with 
accounts  of  the  sumptuous  manner  in  which  our  early  citizens  lived ;  and  the  ever-memorable  feast  of  Henry  Picard, 
Vintner  and  Lord  Mayor  in  1356,  proves  the  superior  wealth  and  power  of  a  British  merchant  throughout  the  world. 
Sir  Paul  Pindar,  in  means  and  liberality,  appears  to  have  been  nothing  behind  Picard,  and  in  his  charities  greatly 
exceeded  him.  He  expended  19,000/.  in  the  repairs  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  was  esteemed  at  one  time  worth  236,000/., 
exclusive  of  bad  debts.  Such  a  person  would  naturally  emulate  the  most  wealthy  of  his  brother-citizens,  and  require  a 
larger  domestic  establishment  than  the  extent  of  a  modern  public-house. 

The  front  of  Sir  Paul  Pindar’s  mansion  probably  extended  from  the  entrance  of  Half  Moon  Alley  to  the  One  Swan 
Yard  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  and  in  depth  reached  to  the  Broadway  leading  into  Long  Alley. 

The  space  immediately  behind  the  entrance  to  the  London  Workhouse  is  occupied  by  a  brick  structure  above  400 
feet  in  length,  and  consists  of  workrooms  and  apartments  for  the  inmates  of  that  establishment.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  building  was  a  Chapel,  almost  wholly  pulled  down  within  the  last  three  years  ;  descending  from  which,  by  a  flight 
of  eleven  steps,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  building  used  as  a  prison  for  the  Ludgate  debtors  on  the  demolishing  Ludgate 
Prison,  Ludgate  Hill,  in  1760,  and  which  continued  to  be  so  used  until  the  Compter  in  Giltspur  Street  was  made  ready 
for  their  reception  in  1794,  whence  they  were  finally  removed  to  Whitecross  Street  Prison  in  December,  1815.  The 
entrance  to  the  part  which  contained  the  Ludgate  prisoners  was  from  Green  Dragon  Yard,  in  Half  Moon  Alley,  where  a 
direction-board  is  still  remaining,  on  which  is  painted,  “  The  back-way  to  the  Green  Drctggon  and  to  Ludgate.”  The 
Chapel  (which  was  once  adorned  with  a  cupola  and  clock)  separated  the  Prison  from  the  Workhouse ;  the  whole  site  of 
which,  with  that  of  the  adjoining  buildings,  constituted  formerly  the  site  of  Sir  Paul  Pindar’s  house  and  grounds. 

The  apartments  over  the  arched  entrance  to  Half  Moon  Alley,  from  Bishopsgate  Street,  were  occupied  at  the  time 
our  drawing  was  made  by  a  veterinary  surgeon,  who  had  symbolically  nailed  up  a  horse-shoe,  appropriate  to  his  other 
vocation,  a  farrier. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Chancel  of  St.  Botolph  Bishopsgate  Church,  fronting  south  on  a  spacious  white  marble 
monument,  is  inscribed  in  large  black  letters,  “Sir  Paul  Pindar,  Knight,  his  Majesty’s  Ambassador  to  the  Turkish 
Emperor,  Anno  Dom.  1611,  and  nine  years’  resident.  Faithful  in  negotiations  foreign  and  domestic  ;  eminent  for  piety, 
charity,  loyalty,  and  prudence.  An  inhabitant  twenty-six  years,  and  bountiful  benefactor  to  this  parish.  He  died  the 
22d  of  August,  1650,  aged  84  years.”*  Sir  Paul’s  gift  to  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph  Bishopsgate  was  60/.,  for  which  by 
order  of  vestry,  1749,  is  allowed  4/.  per  cent,  per  annum  for  ever,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  21.  8s.,  which  is  given  to 
the  poor  of  this  parish  weekly  in  bread. 

Sir  Paul  Pindar  was  born  in  the  year  1566,  at  Wellingborough,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  of  honest  parents, 
where  the  family  had  continued  with  a  competent  estate  for  some  centuries  together.  His  father  had  bred  him  at 
school  in  a  way  to  fit  him  for  the  University;  but  the  son  rather  inclining  to  be  a  tradesman,  he  sent  him  to  London, 
where  he  was  bound  an  apprentice  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  to  Mr.  John  Porvish,  an  Italian  merchant,  who  sent  him, 
after  he  had  served  half  his  time,  to  be  his  factor  at  Venice,  where  he  served  out  the  rest;  and  then,  having  great 
commissions,  both  from  his  master  and  divers  others  of  the  most  trading  kingdoms,  he  continued  in  Italy  and  parts 
adjacent  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  or  thereabouts,  trading  upon  his  own  account  and  commissions,  where  he  got  a 
very  plentiful  estate ;  then  returned  into  England,  where,  after  he  had  traded  five  years  longer,  and  appearing  the 
most  eminent  merchant  upon  the  Exchange,  both  for  experience,  estate,  person,  and  languages,  the  Turkey  Company,  in 
the  year  1611,  importuned  King  James  to  send  him  Ambassador  to  the  Grand  Seignior  at  Constantinople;  which 
employment,  after  much  solicitation,  he  embraced,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  King  and  the  Turkey  Company, 
in  whose  service  he  continued  nine  years,  and  by  his  good  conduct  much  improved  the  Levant  trade  and  manufactures 
of  England,  which  had  been  undermined  by  the  French  and  Dutch.  After  his  return  from  the  embassy,  in  the  year 
1620,  upon  the  persuasion  of  Sir  William  Cockayne  and  Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  he  was  brought  to  be  one  of  the  Farmers 
of  the  Customs,  and  to  advance  monies  for  supplies  of  the  late  King’s  (Charles  I.)  necessary  occasions,  and  to  furnish  the 
Crown  with  jewels,  to  his  infinite  loss  and  prejudice.  Nevertheless,  he  manifested  his  loyalty  to  that  degree 
towards  the  preservation  of  the  royal  family,  that  he  sent  several  considerable  sums  of  money,  in  gold,  to  King 
Charles  I.  at  Oxford  by  Madam  Jane  Whorewood,  in  the  years  1643  and  1644,  for  transportation  (the  King’s  own 
phraseology)  of  the  Queen  and  her  children,  for  safety,  out  of  the  kingdom. 

King  James  having  knighted  him,  offered  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  to  make  him  his  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower; 
but  this  honour  Sir  Paul  humbly  refused,  and  the  rather,  in  regard  his  Majesty  desired  to  purchase  Sir  Paul’s  diamond 
jewel  of  30,000/.  value,  upon  credit.  Sir  Paul  brought  home  this  diamond  from  Turkey,  and  lent  it  to  King  James  to 

*  The  Vignette  shows  part  of  the  ornamented  ceiling  of  the  first  floor,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  Sir  Paul  Pindar’s  arms,  azure, 
a  chevron  between  three  lions’  heads  erased  argent,  each  crowned  with  a  ducal  coronet  or. 
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wear  at  divers  times  on  days  of  great  solemnity,  at  opening  parliaments  and  when  audiences  were  given  to  foreign 
ambassadors.  It  was  afterwards  sold  to  King  Charles  I.* 

Howell,  in  one  of  liis  Familiar  Letters,  addressed  to  Sir  Paul  Pindar,  notices  him  as  one  eminently  distinguished 
for  pious  works  of  charity  already  done,  and  daily  doing ;  and  that  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  left  hand  knows  not  what 
the  right  doth. 

James  Forbes,  Esq.  of  Stanmore  Hill,  whose  lady  is  descended  from  Sir  Paul  Pindar’s  family,  is  in  possession  of 
two  very  curious  pictures  of  Sir  Paul  and  his  brother,  painted  in  miniature  during  their  residence  at  Constantinople. 
That  of  the  brother  was  painted  first,  being  inscribed,  “  Pindar,  Mt.  31,  Constantinopolj,  Anno  1613.”  Its  companion 
“Sir  Paul  Pindar,  Anno  1614,  Constantinopolj. They  are  evidently  the  work  of  an  English  artist  (probably  taken  out 
by  Sir  Paul  purposely),  the  Turks  to  the  present  day  holding  it  a  sin  against  their  religion  to  copy  or  delineate  any 
living  thing.  This  brother,  of  whose  personal  history  little  is  known,  it  is  likely  assisted  Sir  Paul  in  quality  of 
Secretary,  and  died  long  before  him  (Sir  Paul  living  to  the  great  age  of  84),  leaving  his  affairs  in  such  a  perplexed 
state,  that  his  executor,  William  Toomes,  unable  to  bear  the  disappointment,  destroyed  himself.  The  pictures  of  Sir  Paul 
and  his  brother  have  been  very  neatly  engraved  by  T.  Trotter. 

Nearly  at  the  extremity  of  Half  Moon  Alley  is  still  remaining  an  ancient  house,  traditionally  said  among  the 
neighbourhood  to  have  been  occupied  by  Sir  Paul  Pindar’s  gardener,  but  more  probably  it  might  have  been  the  lodge 
or  garden  entrance  to  the  grounds  appertaining  to  the  principal  dwelling.  The  architecture  is  of  the  same  antiquity  as 
the  remains  of  the  front  in  Bishopsgate  Street ;  and  though  not  so  richly  ornamented  and  adorned,  had  four  large 
basso  relievos  in  front,  one  on  each  side  of  the  first  and  second  floor  windows.  In  the  accompanying  View  these  basso 
relievos  have  been  engraved  on  a  larger  scale,  on  the  same  plate,  for  the  purpose  of  making  out  the  figures  and 
ornamented  borders,  which  could  not  have  been  sufficiently  explained  in  the  confined  space  of  the  general  view. 

?n  Half  Moon.  Alley,  adjoining  the  remains  of  Sir  Paul  Pindar’s  house,  is  a  continuation  of  the  ancient  brick-work 
°*  i  r  ,once  extensive  mansi°n,  at  present  converted  into  four  private  dwelling-houses,  as  separate  tenements  from  the 
public-house,  now  kept  by  Mr.  Wheeler.  The  extent  of  the  house  and  grounds  formerly  embraced  all  the  space  now 
occupied  by  the  London  Workhouse.  The  detached  premises  in  Half  Moon  Alley,  and  the  adjoining  house  in  Bishops¬ 
gate  Street,  late  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Viven,f  were  sold  by  public  auction,  Nov.  25th,  1817,  on  a  lease,  seven 
years  of  which  were  then  unexpired.  ’ 


Robert  Pindar,  of  York-  — 
shire.  | 


Thomas  Pindar,  of  Wel- 
lingborow,  in  North¬ 
amptonshire. 


Ralph  Pindar,  of  Wei-  —  Susan,  daughter  of - 


lingborow,  son 
heir. 


and 


Lowe. 


Sir  Paul  Pindar,  Knt.  some¬ 
time  Ambassador  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  now  living 
1633. 


Amy,  wife  of  John  Bruton, 
of  Wellingborow. 


Paul  Pindar,  of  London, 
Esq.,  now  living,  1633. 


I 


;  Susan,  daughter  of  John 
Flamsted,  of  the  town 
of  Leicester. 


Matthew  Pindar,  of  Grey’s 
Inn. 


Elizabeth,  wife  to  Thomas 
Spike  of  London,  mer¬ 
chant. 


Ralph  Pindar. 


^  ! 

Sarah. 


Mary. 


Elizabeth. 


It  U  w|nL0eSdhtehSlfhe°gre?t  the  Jewel  Office  of  its  richest  gems, 

through  the  agency  of  his  Queen,  Henrietta  Maria  :  and  it  is  asserted  that  unor  \  c°nsideral(le  sum  to  furnish  arms, 

of  Bohemia  for  thirty  thousand  pounds.  That  he  pawned  such  a  Wp’i  P  r  i  V/ear  1634>  he  had  pawned  one  jewel  to  the  Queen 
Princess,  after  expulsion  from  her  titulary  ffingdo^^^^^  Y  ™?  improbable  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  T  tha 

1632  It  is  every  way  more  reasonable  to  conjecture,  the  money  i  W  Wl  “w®6  n,h<T  husband  ^cleric,  who  died  Nov.  29, 

herself  and  numerous  offspring,  all  of  whom  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  bmmtv  nA?  ng  Varies,  was  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
the  Restoration  wrote  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Sidney  family,  soliciting  Ssistance  W  h^.  T  ^  ™cle. ,  Carles  the  Second,  after 
in  the  Bindley  Collection.  .  ’  g  assistance  lor  his  aunt,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia ;  the  original  letter 


in  the  Bindley  Collection. 

t  The  name  as  it  stands  in  our  Plate  was  correct,  through  afterwards  altered  to  Vivian 
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piontagu  Mousse. 

GREAT  RUSSEL  STREET,  BLOOMSBURY. 


TnE  noble  family  whence  this  stately  mansion  took  its  first  name,  traces  its  descent  from  the  ancient  family 
®f  Montacute  (in  Latin,  De  Monte  Aucto),  or  more  properly,  Montagu  in  Normandy,  which  had  an  increase 
of  honour  by  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Ralph  de  Monthermer,  who  having  married  the  Princess  Joan  de 
Acres,  second  daughter  of  Edward  I.  King  of  England,  without  her  father’s  consent,  was  committed  prisoner  to 
the  castle  of  Bristol,  where  he  remained,  till,  by  the  intercession  of  Anthony  de  Bee,  Bishop  of  Durham,  he 
was  not  only  reinstated  in  the  King’s  favour,  but  restored  to  all  his  former  possessions,  which  were  increased ; 
besides  being  summoned  to  parliament  by  the  Title  of  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford. 

The  descendant,  in  a  right  line,  from  the  above  most  honourable  alliance,  was  Ralph,  Lord  Montagu, 
who  succeeded  his  father,  as  Lord  Montagu,  in  1683. 

This  nobleman  had  received  his  education  in  Westminster  school,  where  he  wrote  a  Latin  elegy,  under  the 
title  of  LachrymcE  Musarum,  in  memory  of  Henry,  Lord  Hastings,  eldest  son  of  Ferdinando,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
which  was  published  in  1650.  In  1669  he  was  sent  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  French  king,  and  made  his 
public  entry  into  Paris,  on  the  24th  of  April,  in  a  splendid  and  magnificent  manner,  having  seventy-four  pages, 
and  their  footmen  in  rich  liveries ;  twelve  led  horses,  with  their  furniture  ;  twenty-four  gentlemen  on  horseback ; 
with  eighteen  English  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  quality,  in  four  rich  coaches,  each  drawn  by  eight  horses,  and 
two  stately  chariots,  made  as  beautiful  and  costly  as  art  and  workmanship  could  contrive,  each  drawn  by  six  horses. 
The  ambassador  himself  was  conducted  to  his  audience  in  the  French  king’s  coach  of  state.  In  France  he 
formed  his  ideas  of  building  and  gardening ;  and  his  house  at  Boughton,  in  Northamptonshire,  as  'well  as  that 
we  are  about  to  describe,  the  models  of  which  were  taken  from  the  royal  palace  of  Versailles,  amply  indicate  his 
taste  for  magnificence. 

On  the  site  of  Montagu  House,  in  Bloomsbury,  had  stood  a  very  stately  mansion ;  and,  during  Lord 
Montagu’s  retirement  into  France,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  the  commencement  of  that 
of  James  II.  for  whose  Bill  of  Exclusion  his  Lordship  had  been  very  active,  Lord  Montagu  had  lent  that  man¬ 
sion  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  reserving  some  rooms  for  his  own  use  ;  unfortunately  the  whole  was  consumed 
by  an  accidental  fire,  Jan.  20,  1685-6,  by  which  his  Lordship  sustained  a  loss  of  £30,000;*  and,  to  complete 
his  misfortune,  James  II.  meanly  bestowed  his  Lordship’s  place,  of  Master  of  the  great  Wardrobe,  on  his 
favourite,  Lord  Preston,  though  Lord  Montagu  had  purchased  it  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  had  a  patent  for 
it  for  life.  During  the  remainder  of  that  inauspicious  reign,  Lord  Montagu  was  indefatigable  in  rebuilding 
the  mansion  as  it  now  stands,  and  “  it  was  observable  that  little  or  no  alteration  could  be  made  to  advantage 
from  the  original  model.” 

In  April  1689,  having  been  reinstated  in  his  place  of  Master  of  the  great  Wardrobe,  which  had  been 
wrested  from  him,  he  was  by  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  for  his  eminent  services  and  great  abilities,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  higher  honours,  by  being  created  Viscount  Mounthermer  and  Earl  of  Montagu.  Queen  Anne  in¬ 
creased  these  honours,  in  the  fourth  year  of  her  reign,  by  raising  his  Lordship  to  the  highest  dignity  of  nobility, 
by  the  titles  of  Marquis  of  Mounthermer  and  Duke  of  Montagu ;  which  dignities  he  maintained  ■with  a  spirit 
equal  to  his  high  titles  and  vast  fortune,  and  lived  in  as  great  splendour  and  magnificence  as  any  person  in 
Great  Bi’itain;  and  when  he  deceased,  at  Montagu  House,  Bloomsbury,  on  the  9th  of  March  1708-9,  he  left  a 
princely  estate  and  fortune  to  his  sen,  John,  Duke  of  Montagu,  who  died  July  16,  1749,  without  male  issue, 
by  which  the  titles  of  Duke,  Earl,  and  Viscount  became  for  that  period  extinct. 

George  Brudenell,  Earl  of  Cardigan,  having  married  Lady  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Duke, 
assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Montagu,  and  was  created,  Nov.  5,  1766,  Marquis  of  Monthermer,  and  Duke 
of  Montagu,  and  deceased  May  28,  1790;  dying  without  male  issue,  the  titles  of  Duke  and  Marquis  again 
became  extinct.  This,  with  those  of  Northumberland  and  Wellington,  were  the  only  ducal  dignities  conferred 
during  the  present  reign. 

Having  traced  the  history  of  this  noble  family,  and  given  some  anecdotes  of  their  stately  mansion, 
as  Montagu  House,  we  will  endeavour  to  continue  its  history,  and  give  a  concise  account  of  its  valuable 
contents  as 

•  The  circumstance  is  thus  related  by  Collins,  in  his  Peerage,  vol.  i.  p.  339,  edit.  1749 :  ‘ ‘  But  my  Lord  Montagu,  not  liking 
the  measures  of  the  Court,  retired  to  France,  where  he  resided  till  a  sad  accident  brought  him  to  England..  lie  had  lent  his  noble 
house  in  Bloomsbury  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire ;  but  reserving  some  of  the  rooms  for  his  own  use,  inquiring  of  them  a  hre  broke 
out,  Jan.  20,  1685-6,  which  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  and  the  loss  was  computed  at  upwards  of  £30,000.” 
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A  PLAN  of  LONDON  HOUSE, 

JVbw  in  the  Pofsefsion  of  ■ST.  Jacob  Hive  Deci ij 4^ . 

It  is  situate  on  the  West  side  of  Aldersg ate  Street,  in  the  Parish  of  St 
Botolph .  ( It  was  formerly  belongug  to  Lord  Petre,  but  revolving  to  the  frown,  K. 
Charle.t  H  gave  it  to  the  Bishops  of  London )  This  House  and  Garden  was  bound 
-  ed  by  the  Priory  Wad  of  St Bartholomew  i  the  Great,  which  Wall  eneompafsed  the 
Garden  and  House,  as  appears  by  the  Plan.  When  the.  Priory  was  difsolvd  in 
Henry  Mils  Time,  Ld  Petre  built  the  Infirmary ■,  now  the  Garden.  House,  on  the  Ruins 
and  Foundation  of  die  Priory  Wad,  and  therefore  belongs  to  the  Parish  of  St  Bar¬ 
tholomew's  the  Great.  This  is  Idee  wise  the  fruse  of  the  Audit -House,  which  is  also 
built  on  the  Priory  Wad . 

London,  Published  -Avgust  8^814,  bj,LobJW3JdnsonlLr.°S8l  Ibndidl . 


Scale 


60 feet 


Printed ,  in  Order  to  determine  what  Part  of  this  House  is  in  the  Ward  of  Aldersg  ate ,  Parish 
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The  very  eminent  and  valuable  collection  made  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton  Bruce  and  his  son.  Sir  Thomas  Cotton  * 
the  Lord  Treasurer  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  his  son,  Edward,  Earl  of  Oxford ;  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  other 
learned  and  scientific  persons,  being  in  a  scattered  state,  and  therefore  of  little  public  utility,  it  became  an  object 
o  par  lamentary  consideration  to  embody  the  whole  as  a  public  repository,  so  that  it  might  form  a  grand 
national  museum.  °  ° 

For  this  purpose,  after  various  considerable  purchases,  from  the  several  families,  of  such  inestimable  docu¬ 
ments,  it  was  thought  requisite  by  Parliament,  “in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  necessarily  implied  by  these 
purchases,  and  to  provide  a  proper  repository  for  the  preservation  of  them,  as  well  as  a  fund  for  the  permanent 
suppoit  of  the  establishment,  to  raise  the  sum  of  £100,000,  by  way  of  lottery  ;  which  having  been  drawn  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  provisions  laid  down  in  the  act,  netted  the  sum  of  £95,194.  8s.  6d.  This  sum,  together  with  the 
several  collections  purchased  and  granted,  Parliament  vested  in  an  incorporate  body  of  Trustees,  consisting  of 
e  first  characters  in  the  kingdom  for  rank,  station,  and  literary  fame ;  at  the  same  time  conferring  on  them 
ample  powers  to  take  such  measures  as  they  should  deem  expedient  for  the  disposal,  preservation,  and  manage- 
ment  of  the  institution,  which  it  was  now  determined  should  bear  the  name  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  first  act  of  these  trustees  was  to  provide  a  proper  house  for  the  reception  of  the  ample  collections 
confided  to  their  care ;  and  after  various  proposals,  they  at  length  fixed  on  the  noble  mansion  we  are  about  to 
descube.  This  palace,  together  with  its  garden  and  appurtenances,  occupying  in  the  whole  an  area  of  seven 
acres  and  twenty  perches  of  land,  was  ceded  by  the  representatives  of  the  Montagu  family  for  the  moderate 
sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 

The  necessary  repairs  (which,  the  house  having  stood  long  empty,  proved  very  expensive)  were  immediately 
proceeded  upon,  and  the  proper  bookcases  and  cabinets  having  been  completed,  and  the  collections  removed 
thither,  and  properly  distributed  and  arranged,  the  Museum  was  at  length  opened  for  study  and  public  inspec¬ 
tion,  January  15,  1759.  r  r 

The  entrance  to  this  magnificent  structure  is  under  a  stately  arched  gateway,  over  which  is  a  glazed  dome, 
and  a  clock.  On  each  side  within  the  gate  is  a  handsome  colonnade  of  the  Ionic  order ;  which  with  the  other 
three  sides,  form  a  spacious  quadrangle,  the  east  and  west  sides  being  allotted  for  the  residence  of  the  principal 
and  other  librarians. 

.  ,l^ie  Museum  itself  consists  of  a  building  216  feet  in  length,  and  57  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  cornice,  and 
is  constructed  from  the  plans  of  M.  Peter  Puget,  a  native  of  Marseilles,  and  an  architect  of  the  first  eminence 
in  France,  who  had  been  sent  from  Paris  by  Ralph,  Duke  of  Montagu,  to  erect  the  structure  which  was  after¬ 
wards  consumed  by  fire,  and  most  probably  was  retained  to  give  his  assistance  in  forming  the  present  splendid 
mansion  as  it  now  stands. 

The  ascent  to  the  house  is  by  three  handsome  flights  of  stone  steps,  with  iron  railing,  the  centre  of  which 
leads  to  the  Hall,  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  decorated  with  pilasters  in  pairs,  the  entablatures  of  which  support  a 
plain  horizontal  ceiling.  The  entrance  to  the  Vestibule  on  the  west  side  is  under  tall  arches,  ornamented  with 
fanciful  iron-work. 

.  ^e  paintings  on  the  side  of  the  staircase  represent  Caesar  and  his  military  retinue,  the  chiefs  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  he  had  in  part  subdued  attending  on  him,  and  others  on  their  knees,  imploring  his  protection  and  assist¬ 
ance. 

In  a  compartmeut  are  the  feasts  and  sacrifices  of  Bacchus. 

In  another,  the  rivers  Nile  and  Tiber  are  represented  by  gigantic  figures  emblematically  ornamented ;  and 
there  are  emblematical  landscapes  at  a  distance,  and  several  fine  pieces  of  architecture. 

,^n  ceiling  is  represented  the  story  of  Phaeton :  the  gods  are  assembled,  and  a  youth  appears  asking 
Phoebus  to  permit  him  to  drive  his  chariot  for  a  day ;  he  consents,  and  in  another  part  is  seen  conducting  him 
to  his  chariot :  Diana  is  near  them,  and  Juno,  attended  by  Iris. 

Farther  on,  Phaeton,  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth,  is  driving  the  sun’s  chariot,  accompanied  by  the  Hours, 
in  the  form  of  women.  Time  is  represented  by  Saturn ;  Eternity  by  a  woman  holding  a  serpent,  and  Cybele, 
or  the  goddess  of  the  earth. 

The  landscapes  and  architectural  decorations  are  by  James  Rousseau. 

The  Ground  Floor  consists  of  twelve  rooms,  which  contain  the  Library  of  printed  Books.  Strangers  are 
not  conducted  through  these  apartments. 

.  The  companies,  on  being  admitted  according  to  the  regulations,  are  immediately  conducted  up  the  great 
staircase,  the  decorations  of  which  have  been  lately  restored. 

From  the  great  staircase  visitors  are  conducted  into  the  First  Room  of  the  Upper  Story,  containing  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  collection  of  modern  works  of  art,  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  ceiling  of  this  room,  represent¬ 
ing  the  fall  of  Phaeton,  was  painted  by  La  Fosse.  The  contents  are  arranged  geographically,  as  follows: 
Europe,  Cases  I.  to  IV.  Asia,  V.  to  VII.  Africa,  VIII.  South  America,  IX.  East  Coast  of  North  America, 
X.  West  Coast  of  North  America,  XI.  to  XIV.  Otaheite,  XV.  to  XVIII.  Sandwich  Islands  and  Marquesas, 
XIX.  to  XXII.  Friendly  Islands,  XXIII.  and  XXIV.  New  Zealand,  XXV.  and  XXVI.  Various  small 
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articles,  in  two  tables.  This  collection,  the  greatest  part  of  which  consists  of  donations,  not  being  strictly  of 
a  scientific  nature,  no  further  detail  is  here  given  of  its  contents. 

The  Second  Room. — This  and  the  next  rooms  are  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  readers  and  other 
scientific  persons. 

Third  Room.— Lansdown  Library  of  Manuscripts.  This  library  consists  of  1352  volumes  ;  of  which  114 
contain  an  ample  collection  of  Lord  Burleigh’s  State  Papers;  46  volumes  of  Sir  Julius  Caesar’s  papers;  108 
volumes  of  historical  collections  of  Dr.  White  Kennet,  Bishop  of  Peterborough  ;  a  considerable  number  of 
original  royal  and  noble  letters  and  papers;  and  a  great  store  of  historical,  juridical,  biographical,  heraldical, 
and  miscellaneous  collections. 

The  Fourth  Room  contains  a  collection  of  MSS.  bequeathed  by  the  late  Dr.  Birch,  consisting  of  337 
volumes.  Sir  Hans  Sloane’s  library  of  MSS.  consisting  of  4100  volumes.  Ksempfer’s  MSS.  Several  journals 
of  voyages;  and  some  oriental  MSS.  Mr.  Halhed’s  and  some  other  collections  of  oriental  MSS.  MSS.  and 
rolls  relating  to  Kent,  purchased  by  Mr.  Hasted.  Over  the  chimney  is  a  drawing,  presented  by  the  Hon. 
Percy  Wyndham,  of  the  palace  of  Colomna,  near  Moscow,  now  demolished. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Rooms. — The  Harleian  Library  of  Manuscripts  is  deposited  in  these  rooms.  Also  fifty- 
seven  volumes,  containing  a  series  of  public  acts  relating  to  the  history  and  government  of  England,  from  the 
year  1195  to  1603,  collected  by  Thomas  Rymer,  but  not  printed  in  his  Foedera ;  and  sixty-four  volumes  of  rolls 
of  Parliament:  the  whole  ordered  to  be  deposited  in  the  Museum  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Dean  Milles’s 
collection,  in  forty-seven  volumes,  relating  to  the  history  of  Ireland.  Forty-three  volumes  of  Icelandic  Manm- 
scripts;  presented  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  K.  B.  Mr.  Thomas  Cowper’s  collection  ;  containing  the 
decisions  of  the  commissioners  for  settling  the  city  estates  after  the  fire  of  London.  Sir  John  Hawkins’s 
collection,  relating  to  the  history  of  music.  Twenty-seven  volumes  of  music,  by  old  composers,  bequeathed 
by  James  Mathias,  Esq.  Sir  William  Burrel’s  Manuscripts  and  Drawings;  being  a  copious  collection  towards 
a  topography  and  history  of  the  county  of  Sussex.  Sir  William  Musgrave’s  MSS.  and  Library.  The  Rev. 
Wm.  Cole’s  collection  of  MSS.  for  the  county  and  University  of  Cambridge.  Two  rolls  of  the  Pentateuch  on 
vellum ;  the  former  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  the  latter  much  more  recent :  besides  other  Hebrew  MSS. 
and  printed  books,  presented  by  Solomon  da  Costa,  Esq.  Specimens  of  minute  writing,  forming  the  portraits 
of  Queen  Anne,  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  their  son.  An  original  deed  in 
Latin,  written  on  papyrus,  being  a  conveyance  of  some  land  to  a  monastery,  dated  Ravenna,  Ao.  572,  bought  at 
the  sale  of  the  Pinelli  library.  Opposite  to  it  is  a  large  specimen  of  the  Cyperus  Papyrus,  of  which  that  kind 
of  paper  is  made  ;  and  an  Italian  note  to  Sir.  Wm.  Hamilton,  written  on  modern  papyrus,  explaining  the  mode 
of  preparing  it. 


Seventh  Room. — The  Royal  Library  of  Manuscripts,  deposited  in  thirty-three  presses.  The  Cottonian 
Library  of  Manuscripts,  deposited  in  twenty-one  presses.  The  original  Magna  Charta,  belonging  to  the 
Cottonian  Library ;  and  a  fac-simile  engraving  of  it,  by  Pine :  also  the  original  of  the  Articles  preparatory  to  the 
signing  of  the  Great  Charter,  perfect,  with  the  seal. 


Saloon. — The  dome  of  this  grand  apartment  was  painted  by  La  Fosse.  It  has  generally  been  described  as 
representing  the  apotheosis  of  Iris ;  but  the  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that  the  painter  meant  to  exhibit  the 
birth  of  Minerva.  1  he  landscapes  and  architectural  decorations  are  by  Rousseau ;  the  garlands  of  flowers  by 
John  Baptist  Monoyer.  Over  the  chimney  a  full-length  portrait  of  King  George  II.  by  Shackleton. 

Eighth  Room.  Minerals.  The  valuable  donation  of  Mr.  Cracherode,  disposed  in  two  tables,  nearly  in 
the  Linnsean  order:  and  a  much  more  extensive  series,  arranged  according  to  Werner’s  system  of  mineralogy 
in  210  drawers  in  the  imposts  round  the  room.  A  collection  of  specimens  of  rocks,  arranged  partly  according 
to  their  natural  affinities.  Meteoric  stones  :  one  of  those  that  were  seen  to  fall  from  the  atmosphere  with 
many  others,  at  Aigle,  in  France ;  a  fragment  of  one  that  fell  at  Siena;  of  another  that  fell  at  Wold  Cottage  in 
Yorkshire,  weighing  56  pounds;  and  a  fragment  of  one  that  was  seen  falling  in  the  East  Indies.  Volcanic 
productions.  A  collection  of  volcanic  products,  from  Mounts  Vesuvius,  Somma,  and  HStna.  Miscellaneous 
large  specimens  of  minerals.  Derbyshire  minerals.  Siberian  minerals. 

Mr.  She“S'  Cracherodean  collecli°"  °f  sheIls-  th»  »  deposited 


«pwr=nth-  Ro0™‘.  Yegetables.  Zoophytes.  A  large  series  of  the  insect  tribe  (among  which  are  the  more 
•  ,  sPec™ens)  1S>  m  order  to  prevent  their  receiving  further  injury  by  constant  exposure  to  light,  deposited 

brillianTeinsect  ethencdiculioST  ^  ?T'  ^  Separate  case  is  stained  a  specimen  of  that  curious  and 

b  ilhant  insect,  the  curcuho  imperials,  commonly  termed  the  diamond  beetle.  In  the  imposts  round  this 

oom  runs  a  series  of  drawers,  containing  a  very  numerous  collection  of  seeds,  fruits,  and  other  vegetable  articles 
ing  to  thlS  r°0m  are  diSp0Sed'  50  far  as  Convenience  w°uId  admil’  ““rd. 

served  in  sniriN°0nTn  ,  sei  pcuts,  tortoises,  lizards,  frogs,  & c.  and  many  specimens  of  quadrupeds,  pre- 

The  most  remarkable  arf  the  foliated  I’we fish  t  thls^OOIrCa^f  contained  many  specimens  of  dried  fishes,  &c. 
chamaeleon.  dried.  PP  b,  fiom  A ew  Holland;  and  the  southern  trachichthys  ;  also  a 
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First  Room — Terracottas.  Most  of  the  articles  belonged  to  the  collection  of  the  late  Chas.  Towneley,  Esq. 

Second  Room. — Greek  and  Roman  Sculptures. 

Third  Room. — Greek  and  Roman  Sculptures. 

Fourth  Room. — Greek  and  Roman  Sculptures. 

Fifth  Room. — Roman  Sepulchral  Antiquities. 

Sixth  Room. — Greek  and  Roman  Sculptures. 

Seventh  Room. — Roman  Antiquities. 

Eighth  Room. — Egyptian  Antiquities. 

Ninth  Room.— Egyptian  Sculptures.  The  articles  contained  in  this  room  are  principally  those  which  were 
collected  by  the  French  in  different  parts  of  Egypt,  and  came  into  possession  of  the  English  army  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  capitulation  of  Alexandria,  in  the  month  of  September  1801.  They  were  brought  to  England  in 
February  1802,  under  the  care  of  Col.  Turner,  and  were  sent,  by  order  of  His  Majesty,  to  the  British  Museum. 

Tenth  Room. — Greek  and  Roman  Sculptures. 

Eleventh  Room. — Coins  and  Medals.  This  collection,  the  basis  of  which  was  formed  by  the  cabinets  of 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  has  been  from  time  to  time  enlarged  by  many  valuable  purchases  and 
donations,  but  principally  by  the  munificent  bequest  of  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Cracherode.  It  is  comprehended 
under  the  three  following  heads:  1.  Ancient  Coins.  2.  Modern  Coins.  3.  Medals. 

Ante-Room— In  the  centre  of  the  Ante- Room,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  is  placed  the  celebrated  vase, 
which  was  for  more  than  two  centuries  the  principal  ornament  of  the  Barberini  collection.  This  superb  speci¬ 
men  of  Greek  art  was  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  in  1810,  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

Twelfth  Room.— Collection  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  The  intermediate  and  subsequent  cases  of  this 
room  are  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  the  Greek  vases,  mostly  found  in  sepulchres,  within  those  parts  of 
Naples  denominated  Magna  Grsecia.  They  are  ornamented  with  paintings,  elegantly  representing  chiefly 
mythological  subjects. 

Thirteenth  Room. — Prints  and  Drawings,  bequeathed  by  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Cracherode.  The  contents  of 
this  room,  as  well  as  those  of  the  coins  and  medals,  can  be  seen  only  by  a  few  persons  at  a  time,  and  by  par¬ 
ticular  permission.  ...  ... 

From  the  circumscribed  limits  to  which  this  work  is  restricted,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  many  valuable  curiosities  contained  in  the  British  Museum,  more  especially  as  a  very  satisfactory 
and  copious  Synopsis  has  been  published  by  order  of  the  Trustees,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred,  Suffice  it 
generally  to  conclude,  that  a  more  excellent  arrangement  of  valuable  mementoes,  preserved  in  so  spacious  and 
elegant  a  repository,  under  appropriate  regulations  for  public  benefit  and  inspection,  is  not  easily  to  be  found. 
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BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE. 

This  spacious  mansion  occupied  the  north  side  of  Bloomsbury  Square,  and  for  more  than  a  century  was  the  town  residence  of  trie 
noble  family  of  Russell,  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Bedford.  It  was  built  under  the  direction  of  Inigo  Jones,  on  the  site  ot  an  ancient 
mansion  called  Southampton  House,  belonging  to  Thomas  Wriothesley*,  Earl  of  Southampton,  Lord  High  Treasurer  to  Charles  II. 
This  nobleman’s  second  daughter,  Rachael,  and  at  length  sole  heiress,  was  first  married  to  Francis,  Lord  Vaughan,  eldest  son  of 
Richard,  Earl  of  Carberry  ;  but  early  becoming  a  widow,  she  took  to  her  second  husband  the  illustrious  but  unfortunate  William,  Lord 
Russell,  and  by  this  union,  on  the  death  of  her  father,  May  16,  1667,  conveyed  the  estate  (including  the  ground  on  which  Montagu 
House,  now  the  British  Museum,  was  built)  to  the  Russell  family,  in  which  it  still  remains. 

In  the  year  1800  Bedford  House  was  taken  down,  and  upon  the  site  of  the  house,  court,  and  gardens,  a  number  of  large  houses 
called  Bedford  Place,  Montagu  Street,  and  west  side  of  Southampton  Row,  witn  '.hose  on  the  north  side  of  Bloomsbury  Square  and 
south  side  of  Russell  Square,  were  erected  by  order  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  died  1802.  And  a  noble  statue  of  him  in 
Russell  Square,  opposite  Bedford  Place,  has  the  following  inscription  on  the  pedestal  :  Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford,  erected  MDCCCIX. 

In  Jhis  house  the  patriot  Lord  Russell  and  his  lady  passed  the  happiest  of  their  days  ;  but  his  lordship’s  zeal  for  the  Protestant 
religioq  induced  his  publicly  yoing  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  there,  at  the  King’s  Bench,  presenting  the  Duke  of  \  ork  as  a  recusant. 
And  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  Bill  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  from  the  crown,  which  he  carried  up  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
Nov.  15,  1680,  at  the  head  of  more  than  two  Hundred  of  the  House  of  Commons,  cost  him  his  life.  Sir  William  Temple  writes, 
that  his  setting  himself  at  the  head  of  these  affairs,  had  a  great  influence  on  the  House,  being  a  person  in  general  repute  for  an 
honest  worthy  gentleman,  without  tricks  or  private  ambition,  and  who  was  known  to  venture  as  great  a  stake  as  any  subject  ot 
England. 

Lord  Russell  was  accused  of  being  concerned  in  the  Rye  House  Plot;  and  though  he  knew  of  a  messenger  being  sent  for  him, 
before  he  was  apprehended,  and  might  have  escaped,  he  suspected  that  would  give  the  court  too  great  an  advantage,  and  like 
confessing  of  guilt,  which  he  was  not  conscious  of,  having  no  thought  of  the  discourse  that  had  passed  at  Shepherd’s  where  he  was 
tasting  of  wines.  It  is  reported  he  had  just  sat  down  to  dinner  with  his  lady,  at  the  time  of  bis  apprehension,  and  that  from  that 
period  to  the  time  of  her  ladyship’s  death,  that  apartment  was  closed,  and  not  an  article  in  it  disturbed. 

He  was  brought  to  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  July  13,  1683  ;  and  the  most  that  was  proved  against  him  was,  his  being  present 
where  treasonable  matter  was  discoursed,  without  bearing  a  part  in  that  discourse,  or  giving  any  assent  by  words  or  otherwise  to 
what  wras  so  discoursed,  which  amounted  but  to  misprision  or  concealment  of  treason.  He  was  a  man  of  so  much  candour,  that  he 
spoke  little  as  to  the  fact ;  for  being  advised  not  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  he  said  he  could  not  speak  against  that  he  knew  to  be  true, 
though  in  some  particulars  it  had  been  carried  beyond  the  truth  against  him,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  make  the  difference;  so  he 
.eft  it  wholly  with  the  jury,  who  brought  in  their  verdict  against  him  for  high  treason,  upon  which  he  received  sentence  of  death. 

He  had  the  fortitude  afterward,  when  Lord  Cavendish  offered  to  change  clothes  with  him  in  the  prison,  and  remain  there  while 
ne  made  his  escape,  to  reject  the  request,  and  not  suffer  his  friend  to  expose  himself  to  so  much  danger.  Lord  Russell  bore  his 
misfortunes  with  magnanimity,  and  only  in  two  instances  appeared  to  be  moved  with  any  apparent  weakness.  After  the  last  tender 
parting  with  his  lady  was  over,  he  ejaculated  with  uncommon  emphasis,  Now  the  bitterness  of  death  is  over  !  And  when  he  passed 
in  sight  of  his  house  (the  late  Bedford  House  in  Bloomsbury  Square)  then  called  Southampton  House  from  its  former  owners,  in  the 
way  to  the  place  of  execution  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  the  tears  started  in  his  eyes,  on  the  recollection  of  the  happy  domestic  hours 
he  had  there  spent.  He  was  beheaded  July  21,  1683,  in  the.  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Lady  Russell  endured  the  separation  from  her  husband,  and  his  untimely  death,  with,  if  possible,  more  than  Roman 
fortitude,  and  the  patience  of  a  devout  Christian  ;  but  neither  the  tears  of  England,  nor  the  parliamentary  abolition  of  the  attainder 
nor  the  ducal  honours  conferred  on  her  family,  could  make  her  cease  to  mourn  the  violent  death  of  her  lord.  While  Archbishop 
Tillotson  lived,  he  was  her  comforter  and  counsellor;  nor  did  he  think  it  lessened  his  reputation  to  ask  advice  of  so  much  worth  and 
knowledge.  Constant  weeping  impaired  her  sight;  she  was  couched,  but  blindness  ensued  ;  and  she  died,  Sept.  29,  1723,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-seven  ;  surviving  the  death  of  Lord  Russell  forty  years,  two  months,  and  eight  days. 

On  the  advancement  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  to  the  throne,  the  nation  entertained  such  a  sense  of  Lord  Russeil  s 
innocence  and  great  merit,  that  on  the  16th  of  March  1688-9,  an  Act  was  passed  for  annulling  and  making  void  the  attainder  of 
William  Russell,  Esq.  commonly  called  Lord  Russell.  And  on  the  11th  of  May  1694,  his  father,  the  aged  Earl  ot  Bedtoid,  was 
created  Marquis  of  Tavistock  and  Duke  of  Bedford,  by  letters  patent  of  King  VVilliam  and  Queen  Mary. 

Among  other  reasons  for  bestowing  these  honours,  it  is  set  forth  :  “  That  this  was  not  the  least,  that  he  was  father  to  the  Lord 
Russell,  the  ornament  of  his  age,  whose  great  merits  it  was  not  enough  to  transmit  to  posterity,  but  they  were  willing  to  record  them 
in  the  royal  patent,  to  remain  in  the  family,  as  a  monument  consecrated  to  his  consummate  virtue,  whose  name  could  nevei  be 
forgot,  so  long  as  men  preserved  any  esteem  for  sanctity  of  manners,  greatness  of  mind,  and  a  love  to  their  country,  constant  even 
to  death.  Therefore  to  solace  his  excellent  father  for  so  great  a  loss,  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  so  noble  a  son,  and  to  excite  his 
worthy  grandson,  the  heir  of  such  mighty  hopes,  more  cheerfully  to  emulate  and  follow  the  example  of  his  illustrious  fatliei ,  they 
intailed  this  high  dignity  upon  the  Earl  and  bis  posterity.” 

The  Earls  of  Bedford,  previous  to  the  occupation  of  this  house,  had  their  town  residence  on  the  north  side  of  the  Strand,  w  hen 
when  Edward  VI,  in  the  year  1552,  had  no  sooner  granted  the  precinct  of  Covent  Garden,  with  its  appurtenances,  to  John  of  Earl  of 
Bedford,  than  he  erected  a  house  therein  for  the  use  of  himself  and  family.  This  house,  which  stood  till  the  year  1794,  occupies 
the  lower  end  of  the  present  Southampton  Street,  and  was  called  Bedford  House.  It  was  a  mean  wooden  building,  shut  up  from  the 
street  by  an  ordinary  brick  wall,  with  a  garden  on  the  north,  whose  northern  boundary  ran  along  w here  the  front  ot  the  southern 
row  of  buildings  of  Covent  Garden  is  at  present  situate;  without  which,  where  the  street  now  is,  the  market  was  ^ept.  But 
Southampton  and  Tavistock  Streets,  with  Southampton  Passage,  being  erected  on  the  site  and  gardens  of  Ledfoid  House,  tit 
market  was  removed  further  into  the  square,  where  it  has  ever  since  continued. 

The  first  of  the  Bedford  family  that  resided  in  Bedford  House,  Bloomsbury  Square,  after  Lord  VV  illiam  Russell,  was  his  son 
Wriothesley,  the  second  Duke,  who  had  his  Christian  name  from  his  maternal  grandfather  the  last  Earl  ot  that  fann  y. 

Beside  the  mansion  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  the  Earls  of  Southampton  had  a  spacious  house  in  Holborn,  foi  mer  \  c 
Place,  on  the  site  of  which  is  formed  the  present  Southampton  buildings.  The  only  part  of  the  ancient  building  t  m 
the  chapel,  which  was  rented  by  the  late  Mr.  Lockyer  Davis  as  a  warehouse  for  books. 

*  There  is  a  unique  print  purchased  by  Sir  M.  M.  Sykes,  Bart,  which  forms  one  of  the  principal  features  of  his  very  extens.ve  and  valuable  collection  of  en  ravrd 
English  Portraits,  of  Henry  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton  (the  friend  of  tiie  favourite  Essex  and  patron  ot  Sliakspeare),  on  horsebac  ,  acconq  an  it  \  ns  ca  ...» 
companion  in  arms,  Henry  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  a  fac-simile  of  which  has  been  made  by  the  publisher  of  this  work. 
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It  was  not  the  *'*ht  of  the  house  in  Holborn  that  excited  the  feeling  of  Lord  Russell  in  his  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  but 
tVe  view  of  the  housed  Bloomsbury,  which  then  was  not  obscured  by  the  numerous  houses  and  streets  that  have  since  sprung  up  on 
the  site  of  what  was  then  open  fields.  Of  the  old  Southampton  House  there  is  a  small  view  to  he  seen  in  Aggas  Plan  of  London, 
published  in  the  year  1560,  in  which  it  appears  to  centre  in  a  park,  without  any  house  or  other  building  in  its  neighbourhood, 
except  the  old  church  of  St.  Pancras  in  the  distance;  but  the  ground  has  since  been  covered  by  squares  and  streets  to  the  very 

eXtreBedUd  Heoiise'1and0offi'ces  occupied  the  whole  north  side  of  Bloomsbury  Square  :  this  mansion,  exclusive  of  the  basement,  was 
only  of  one  storv  in  height,  but  the  apartments  were  spacious  and  magnificent. 

Lady  Rachael  Russell,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Fitzwilliam,  dated  January  22,  1685-6  (two  years  and  a  half  after  the  death  of  Lord 
Russell)  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  neighbouring  Montagu  House  by  fire,  in  which  it  will  be  perceived, 
th-at  her  own  was  in  danger  of  participating  the  same  fate.  The  passage  runs  thus:  “  If  you  have  heard  of  the  dismal  accident  in 
this  neighbourhood,  you  will  easily  believe  Tuesday  night  was  not  a  very  quiet  one  with  us.  About  one  o’clock  in  the  night  I  heard 
a  o-reat  noise  in  the  square,  so  little  ordinary,  I  called  up  a  servant,  and  sent  her  down  to  learn  the  occasion.  She  brought  up  a 
very  sad  one,  that  Montagu  House  was  on  fire,  and  it  was  so  indeed  :  it  burnt  with  so  great  violence,  the  whole  house  was  consumed 
by  five  o’clock.  The  wind  blew  strong  this  way,  so  that  we  lay  under  fire  a  great  part  of  the  time,  the  sparks  and  flames  continually 
covering  the  house,  and  filling  the  court.  My  boy  awaked,  and  said  he  was  almost  stifled  with  smoke,  but  being  told  the  reason, 
would  see  it,  and  so  was  satisfied  without  fear:  took  a  strange  bedfellow*  very  willingly,  Lady  Devonshire’s  youngest  boy,  whom 
his  nurse  had  brought  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket.  Lady  Devonshire  came  towards  morning  and  lay  here,  and  had  done  so  still,  but 
for  a  second  ill  accident.  Her  brother,  Lord  Arran,  who  has  been  ill  of  a  fever  twelve  days,  was  despaired  of  yesterday  morning, 
and  spots  appeared  ;  so  she  resolved  to  see  him,  and  not  her  return  hither,  but  to  Somerset  House,  where  the  Queen  offered  her 
lodgings.  He  is  said  to  be  dead,  and  I  hear  this  morning  it  is  a  great  blow  to  the  family  ;  and  that  he  was  a  most  dutiful  son  and 
kind  friend  to  all  his  family.  Thus  we  see  what  a  day  brings  forth  !  and  how  momentary  the  things  we  set  our  hearts  upon  !  0  !  I 
could  heartily  cry  out,  When  will  longed-for  eternity  come!  but  our  duty  is  to  possess  our  souls  with  patience.” — See  Londina 
Illustrata,  Article,  Montagu  House. 


These  juvenile  bedfellows  were  her  son  Wriothesley  (afterward  second  Duke  of  Bedford)  and  Lord  James  Cavendish,  third  son  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire. 
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MILL  BANK,  WESTMINSTER. 

This  mansion,  considered  for  nearly  two  centuries  as  the  last  habitable  house  in  Westminster,  was  erected  by  John 
Mordaunt,  first  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  was  .advanced  to  that  dignity  by  Letters  Patent,  March  9, 1628,  3  Cha.  I. 
He  was  brought  up  (as  were  most  of  his  family)  in  the  Romish  religion,  but  was  converted  by  a  disputation 
at  his  house  between  the  learned  Bishop  Usher  and  a  papist;  the  latter  confessing  himself  silenced  by  the  just 
hand  of  God  on  him,  for  presuming,  without  leave  of  his  superiors,  to  dispute  with  the  Bishop,  who  was  then 
only  Dr.  Usher. 

The  Mordaunt  family  were  previous  to  this  time  bigoted  Catholics,  and  Henry,  Lord  Mordaunt,  in  the  fourth 
of  King  James  the  First,  being  suspected  to  have  knowledge  of  the  gunpowder  treason  plot,  was,  with  Edward, 
Lord  Stourton,  and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  committed  to  the  Tower,  where,  after  some  imprisonment,  he  and 
Lord  Stourton  being  fined  in  the  Star  Chamber,  June  3, 1606,  were  released;  but  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  con¬ 
tinued  a  prisoner  for  fifteen  years  after.  This  Lord  Mordaunt  had  to  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry,  Lord 
Compton,  by  whom  he  had  issue  John,  who  succeeded  him  ;  and  became  the  founder  of  this  house. 

Peterborough  House  was  situate  on  Millbank,  which  took  its  name  from  a  windmill,  on  the  site  of  which  this 
house  was  built.  Mdlbank  was  a  very  long  place;  it  began  by  Lindsey  House,  or  rather  by  the  Old  Palace  Yard, 
and  ran  up  to  Peterborough  House,  which  was  the  furthest  house  on  the  bank.  The  part  from  against  College 
Street  unto  the  Horse  Ferry,  had  a  good  row  of  buildings  on  the  East  side  next  the  Thames,  which  was 
mostly  taken  up  with  woodmongers’  yards  and  brewhouses ;  and  here  was  a  water-house,  which  served  this  end  of 
the  town.  The  north  side  was  but  ordinary,  except  one  or  two  houses  by  the  end  of  College  Street ;  and  that  part 
beyond  the  Horse  Ferry  had  a  very  good  row  of  houses,  much  inhabited  by  gentry,  on  account  of  the  pleasant 
situation  and  prospect  of  the  Thames.  Peterborough  House  had  a  court  yard  before  it,  fronting  the  river,  and  a  fine 
garden  behind  it ;  but  its  situation  was  extremely  bleak  and  exposed  in  the  winter,  and  not  over  healthful,  being  so 
near  the  low  meadows  on  the  south  and  west  parts. 

This  house  continued  the  property  of  the  Peterborough  family,  until  the  demise  of  Charles  Mordaunt,  the  third 
Earl,  which  took  place  at  Lisbon,  October  25,  1735.  It  then  passed  by  purchase  to  Alexander  Davis  of  Ebury,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  esquire,  whose  sole  daughter  and  heiress,  Mary,  marrying  Sir  Thomas  Grosvenor,  bart.,  in 
1676,  became  mother  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor,  who  inherited  this  house,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  vast 
property  about  London,  in  right  of  his  said  mother.  It  has  been  erroneously  stated,  that  this  house  was  erected 
by  Alexander  Davis,  in  1660;  but  Mr.  Pennant  informs  us,  that  here,  in  his  boyish  days,  he  had  often  experienced 
the  hospitality  of  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor,  and  that  this  house  came  by  purchase  of  one  of  his  family  (doubtless  his 
maternal  grandfather)  from  the  Mordaunts,  Earls  of  Peterborough.  And  in  Hollar’s  four-sheet  view  of  London  and 
Westminster,  published  in  1666,  this  edifice  is  clearly  made  out,  with  the  name  of  Peterborough  House  under  it ;  a 
distinction  not  very  likely  to  be  given,  had  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  only  been  tenant  to  the  Davis  family,  and  not 
the  ostensible  proprietor  himself. 

The  last  Earl  of  Peterborough  that  resided  here,  was  a  strange  compound  of  courage,  gallantry,  and  stratagem. 
On  leaving  the  naval  service,  he  charmed  a  listening  senate  with  his  oratory.  Disgusted  with  James  the  Second’s 
government,  he  went  to  command  part  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  came  back,  with  William  III.,  to  his  native  land  ; 
became  a  military  officer,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  under  Queen  Anne,  for  whom  he  fought  and  conquered. 
This  quarter  of  the  globe  seemed  to  him  too  confined  for  his  pastimes.  He  asked  a  commission,  as  captain-general 
of  our  forces  in  North  America;  but  his  enemy  and  rival  Marlborough  prevented  his  gaining  it.  Under  George 
I  and  II,  he  became  a  conspicuous  Whig;  and  was  continued  by  those  monarchs  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Northampton¬ 
shire,  and  made  general  of  the  marine  forces  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  in  these  reigns  he  employed  his  time  more  as  a 
wit  than  a  politician.  He  was  the  correspondent  of  Pope  and  Swift,  and  gifted  in  all  that  learning  and  genius 
could  bestow ;  yet  he  delighted  to  hear  himself  declaim  in  a  coffee-house,  where  the  stupid  stare  of  astonishment  was 
all  his  reward ;  but  they  who  blamed  could  not  help  admiring  him  :  even  the  cynic  Swift  remarks,  that,  “  though  his 
Lordship  was  at  least  sixty,  he  had  more  spirits  than  any  young  fellow  he  knew  in  England;”  and  adds,  “I  love 
the  hang-dog  dearly.” 

The  Earls  of  Peterborough  had  another  house,  noticed  by  Maitland,  as  situate  in  Little  Britain,  anciently  called 
Britain  Street,  from  the  city  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  near  to  the  church  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate.  This 
second  Peterborough  house  is  styled  by  the  above  writer,  a  palace,  and  stated  to  have  graced  the  south-west 
corner  of  Little  Britain,  on  the  spot  where  the  south  part  of  St.  Bartholomew  Hospital  now  stands. 

It  appears  by  no  means  a  modern  practice  for  our  nobility'  and  gentry  occasionally  to  let  out  their  town  as  well 
as  country-houses.  In  Hatton’s  New  View  of  I  ondon,  printed  in  the  year  1708,  Peterborough  House,  Millbank,  is 
noticed  then  as  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Bull,  a  merchant  :  at  this  period  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  was  serving  his 
country  in  Spain,  and  in  the  year  1710  and  1 7 1 1  was  employed  on  an  embassy  to  Turin,  and  other  Italian  courts; 
these  engagements  rendered  an  expensive  establishment  at  home  to  him  quite  unnecessary. 

The  present  Earl  Grosvenor’s  grandfather  resided  in  this  house  till  1755  ;  and  it  was  afterwards  inhabited  by 
Lord  Delaval  and  Mr.  Symmons.  His  Lordship  then  had  it  in  his  own  occupation,  and  occasionally  lived  in  it  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  until  1809,  when  it  was  taken  down,  to  facilitate  the  great  improvements  that  have  since  been 
made  in  this  neighbourhood. 

This  part  of  the  estate  of  Earl  Grosvenor,  containing  about  seven  acres,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Thames, 
south  by  the  estate,  late  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury’s,  now  in  the  hands  of  government;  west  by  the  estate  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  called  Tothil  Fields,  now  let  on  building  leases ;  and  north  by  the  Horseferry 
Road,  leading  from  the  fields  to  the  ferry  to  Lambeth.  It  is  now  (1822)  leased  to  Mr.  John  Johnson,  who  is  con¬ 
siderably  improving  this  quarter  of  the  metropolis,  by  forming  new  streets,  &c. 
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DEUEY  LANE. 

T he  site  on  which.  Craven  House  stood,  was  occupied  previously  by  a  mansion  erected  by  Sir  "William  Drury,  a  great 
commander  in  the  Irish  wars,  but  who  unfortunately  lost  his  life  in  a  duel  with  Sir  John  Boroughs,  in  a  quarrel  about 
precedency.  Sir  Eobert  Drury,  his  son,  succeeded  him  in  the  possession  of  the  house,  and  was  a  distinguished  patron  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Donne,  who  had  apartments  assigned  to  him  here.  During  the  time  of  the  discontent  and  troubles  of  the 
favourite  Essex,  Drury  House  was  the  place  where  Sir  Eobert  held  frequent  councils  with  his  imprudent  advisers  which 
terminated  with  confusion  on  his  adherents,  and  the  loss  of  his  own  head. 

Whose  possession  it  came  into  immediately  after  the  Drury s  does  not  appear;  but  soon  after  the  restoration,  the  old 
house  being  taken  down,  it  was  rebuilt  from  the  ground  by  the  gallant  William,  Earl.  Craven,  from  whom  it  was  ever  after 
called  Craven  House,  the  name  of  Drury  only  being  remembered  in  that  of  the  lane,  in  which  this  house  until  of  late  years 
stood. 

Earl  Craven  was  descended  from  a  family  anciently  seated  at  Appletreewick,  in  Craven,  in  the  county  of  York.  Ilia 
ancestor  John  Craven,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII  and  VIII,  had  three  sons  ;  Henry,  William,  and  Anthony.  The 
second  son,  William  Craven,  by  Beatrix  his  wife,  daughter  of  John  Hunter,  was  the  father  of  Sir  William  Craven,  knight 
sheriff  of  London,  in  the  42nd  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  lord  mayor  in  the  year  1611 ;  he  died  in  July  18,  161 8, 'and  was 
buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew  TTndershaft,  Leadenhall  Street,  without  any  monument  to  his  memory.  He'  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Whitmore,  Esq.  of  London,  and  left  issue  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  viz.  William  his  son 
and  heir ;  John,  who  was  held  in  such  esteem  by  Charles  I,  that  by  Letters  Patent,  bearing  date  at  Oxford  in  the  18th  year 
of  his  reign,  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron  of  the  realm,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Craven  of  Eyton,  in  the  county  of 
Salop  ;  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William,  Lord  Spencer,  but  died  without  issue  ;  and  Thomas,  the  third  son  died 
unmarried.  The  two  daughters  were,  Mary,  married  to  Thomas,  Lord  Coventry ;  and  Elizabeth,  to  Percy  Herbert  Lord 
Powis,  father  of  William,  Earl  of  Powis. 

William  Craven,  the  eldest  son  of  the  knight,  was  much  affected  with  military  exercises  from  his  youth,  and  signalized 
himself  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  under  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange ;  in  which  valiant  adventures  he  gained  such 
honour,  that,  on  his  return,  he  was  first  knighted  at  Newmarket,  March  4,  1626,  and  in  the  same  month  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  baron  of  the  realm,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Craven,  of  Hamstead  Marshal,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  March  12,  2  Cha.  1  • 
with  remainder,  for  want  of  issue  male  of  his  own  body,  to  John  Craven  and  Thomas  Craven  his  brothers  successively,  andthe 
heirs  male  of  their  bodies. 

In  1631,  he  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  those  forces  sent  to  the  assistance  of  that  great  hero  Gustavus,  King  of 
Sweden,  then  in  arms  in  Germany,  for  the  defence  of  the  Protestants ;  and  when  that  monarch,  with  the  King  of  Bohemia 
marched  against  Creutznach,  the  English  volunteers,  by  their  bravery  in  three  assaults,  obliged  the  garrison  to  surrender  • 
and  the  capitulation  was  signed  by  William  Lord  Craven,  and  Colonel  Boulin,  Quarter-master  General  of  the  Kin"  of 
Sweden’s  army.  Lord  Craven  was  wounded  in  the  assaults,  and,  on  his  coming  into  the  King  of  Sweden’s  presence,  was  told 
by  him,  he  adventured  so  desperately,  he  bid  his  younger  brother  fair  play  for  his  estate. 

He  afterward  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  who  having  besieged  Limoges,  in  the  year  1637,  a  battle 
ensued,  in  which  the  emperor’s  army  being  victorious,  the  Elector  with  difficulty  escaped  by  flight,  but  his  brother,  Prince 
Eupert,  and  Lord  Craven,  were  taken  prisoners.  As  soon  as  his  lordship  obtained  his  liberty,  he  went  into  the  service  of  the 
States  of  Holland,  under  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  and  here  he  resided  without  coming  to  England  for  above  twenty  years  till 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 

Though  Lord  Craven  did  not  personally  serve  Charles  I,  against  his  rebellious  subjects,  yet  he  manifested  his  loyalty  by 
sending  him  considerable  supplies ;  as  also  to  Charles  II,  in  his  greatest  necessities,  as  the  King  himself  acknowledged  after 
his  restoration,  when  by  his  Letters  Patent  bearing  date  Mar.  6,  16  Cha.  II,  he  advanced  him  to  the  titles  of  Viscount 
Craven,  of  Uffington,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  and  Earl  Craven,  of  Craven,  in  the  county  of  York. 

And  by  reason  that  both  his  brothers  were  then  dead  without  issue,  the  title  of  Lord  Craven  of  Hamstead  Marshal  was 
then  limited,  for  want  of  male  issue  of  his  own  body  lawfully  begotten,  to  Sir  William  Craven,  of  Leuchwike,  in  the  county  of 
Worcester,  knight,  and  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  Sir  Anthony  Craven,  knight,  brother 
to  the  same  Sir  William,  and  to  the  issue  male  of  his  body. 

How  great  a  sufferer  Lord  Craven  was  for  his  adherence  to  Charles  II,  is  evident  from  a  printed  case  in  those  times 
setting  forth  the  injustice  done  by  the  Parliament  of  England,  in  confiscating  his  estate.  By  which  it  appears,  that  in  the 
year  1650,  one  Palconer  deposed,  that  Lord  Craven  did  promote  a  petition,  in  which  several  persons  “did  desire  to  be 
entertained  to  serve  the  King  of  Scots  against  the  Parliament  of  England,  by  the  name  of  barbarous  and  inhuman  rebels  ” 
And  Col.  Hugh  Eeyly  deposed,  Eeb.  10,  1650,  “  That  during  the  late  treaty  at  Breda,  this  informant  did  oftentimes  see 
Lord  Craven  with  the  now  King  of  Scots,  in  his  bed-chamber,  and  also  walking  abroad  with  him,  there  being  no  man  more 
conversant  with  the  King  than  he.  That  the  said  Lord  Craven,  during  the  said  treaty,  did  twice  go  to°Eotterdam  and 
Dunhagh,  and  back  again,  being  employed  as  was  commonly  reported  at  court  there,  by  the  said  King.  That  the  said  Lord 
Craven  had  a  charge  from  the  King  to  look  to  one  Mrs.  Barlow,  who,  (as  is  reported  and  he  believes  to  be  true)  had  a  child 
by  the  King  of  Scots,  born  at  Eotterdam,  which  he  did ;  and  after  the  King  was  gone  for  Scotland,  the  said  Lord  Craven 
.took  the  child  from  her ;  for  which  she  went  to  law  with  him,  and  recovered  the  child  back  again  as  is  reported.”  Also  Capt! 
Thomas  Kitchingman  deposed,  Eeb.  20,  1650,  “That  this  informant,  in  April  and  May  1649,  saw  Lord  Craven  several  times 
with  the  King  of  Scots  at  Breda,  and  waiting  upon  the  said  King  several  times  at  his  table  at  Breda.  This  informant  also 
saw  the  Earl  of  Oxford  at  the  same  time  with  the  King  of  Scots  at  Breda,  waiting  upon  the  said  King  at  his  table  •  and 
saw  Lord  Craven,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  many  times  go  into  the  withdrawing-rooms  after  the  said  King.  This  informant 
also  saw  Lord  Craven  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  in  the  Bowling  Alley  in  Breda  Castle,  with  the  said  King.” 

Whereupon,  March  16,  1650,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Parliament,  that  Lord  Craven  is  an  offender  against  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  England,  within  the  declaration  of  the  24th  of  August  1649,  entitled,  A  Declaration  of  the  Commons  assembled  in 
Parliament,  declaring  all  persons  who  have  served  the  Parliament  of  England  in  Ireland,  and  have  betrayed  their  trust  or 
have  or  shall  adhere  to,  or  assist,  Charles  Stewart,  son  to  the  late  King,  to  be  traytors  and  rebels. 

Eesolved,  by  the  Parliament,  that  the  estate  of  Lord  Craven  be  confiscated  accordingly. 

Eesolved,  that  the  commissioners  for  compounding  be  empowered  and  required  to  seize  and  sequester  all  the  estate,  real 
and  personal,  of  the  said  Lord  Craven,  and  to  receive  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof,  to  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Accordingly  his  personal  estate  throughout  all  England  (which  was  of  no  small  value)  was  seized  upon  as  confiscate  and 
sold,  and  much  of  it  bought  by  members  of  that  Parliament,  who  condemned  him  unheard,  and  who  probably  had  then  in 
their  eye  the  purchase  of  his  estate  ;  for  some  of  them,  ever  after  that  vote  of  confiscation,  violently  pressed  on  the  sale  of  his 
estate,  procuring  an  act  for  it,  which  passed  August  3,  1652,  and  bought  large  portions  thereof  at  easy  pennyworths. 

.  The  Elector  Palatine  and  the  States  General  interceded  with  the  Parliament  to  rescind  their  act  for  the  confiscation  of 
these  estates  ;  but  all  the  interest  Lord  Craven  could  make,  and  the  precedents  and  witnesses  produced  by  his  council,  coul  d 
not  bring  the  Parliament  to  reverse  their  judgment ;  whereby  he  was  kept  out  of  his  estate  till  the  restoration  of  Charle  s  II 
when  he  claimed  and  recovered  the  whole.  It  was  offered  to  the  Parliament  to  prove  Falconer’s  perjury;  but  on  ther 
refusal  to  be  judges  thereof,  he  was  afterward  convicted  for  it  in  the  Court  of  Upper  Bench  (as  it  was  then  called!  when  it 
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■was  proved  by  three  witnesses,  who  read  and  signed  the  petition  he  swore  to,  and  that  there  were  no  sucl  words  in  it  as 
“  barbarous  and  inhuman  rebels,”  though  Falconer  himself  often  pressed  those  words  might  be  put  in,  having  without  doubt 
his  design  on  Lord  Craven  ;  and  the  original  draught  of  that  petition  was  produced  in  court,  all  of  Falconer’s  handwriting, 
which  he  could  not  deny,  wherein  there  was  not  the  least  mention  of  those  words.  Yet,  on  his  single  testimony,  Lord  Craven 
lost  his  estate ;  for  what  Eeyly  and  Kitchingman  deposed,  carried  not  treason,  or  cause  of  confiscation,  along  with  it. 
However,  these  proceedings  and  sale  of  Lord  Craven’s  estate  never  passed  with  the  clear  judgment  of  the  Parliament,  but 
met  with  great  and  high  opposition,  dividing  four  times ;  when,  on  the  first  it  was  carried  oniy  by  a  single  vote,  the  second  by 
two,  the  third  by  three,  and  the  fourth  time  by  four  votes.  And  when  the  act  for  the  sale  of  his  estate  was  put  to  the 
question,  on  the  division  of  the  House,  there  were  20  in  the  negative  and  only  23  members  in  the  affirmative,  of  whom  nine 
contracted  for  near  £5000  per  annum  of  the  estate,  as  appeared  by  the  books  of  Drury  House  ;  beside  what  was  bought  in 
other  men’s  names,  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  that  parliament,  and  those  who  were  of  the  former  parliament,  which  voted 
the  confiscation  of  his  estate. 

From  the  circumstance  of  these  entries  in  the  books  concerning  his  lordship’s  estate,  being  denominated  as  the  books  of 
Drury  House,  it  is  most  likely  the  Drury  estate  came  into  his  possession  on  the  death  of  Sir  Eobert  Drury,  the  only  son  of 
the  builder  of  Drury  House,  Sir  William ;  of  the  descendants  of  whom  in  the  female  line,  the  particulars  were  recorded  on  a 
monument  that  was  preserved  in  the  old  Church  of  St.  James  Clerkenwell,  until  its  demolition.*  It  stood  at  the  east  end 
of  the  south  aisle,  and  was  a  very  curious  black  and  white  marble  tomb  with  arms,  mantling,  and  coronet  carved,  and  the 
following  inscription:  Here  lyeth  interred  Elizabeth,  Countess  Dowager  of  Exeter,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Drury,  of 
Hamstead  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  knight,  and  coheir  with  Sir  Eobert  Drury,  her  brother.  She  was  married  to  William 
Cecil,  knight  of  the  noble  order  of  the  garter,  Lord  Burleigh,  Earl  of  Exeter,  son  of  Thomas,  Lord  Burleigh,  Earl  of  Exeter 
and  grandchild  of  the  illustrious  William,  Lord  Burleigh,  lord  treasurer  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  the  said  Earl  she  had  three 
daughter,  and  co-heirs  :  Elizabeth  married  to  Thomas  Howard,  Yiscount  Andover,  Earl  of  Berkshire ;  Dinah,  married  first  to 
Henry,  Lord  Yere,  Earl  of  Oxenford,  and  after  his  death  to  Thomas,  Lord  Bruce,  Baron  of  Wharlton,  Earl’of  Eglyn  ;  Ann, 
married  to  Henry,  Lord  Gray,  of  Grooby,  Earl  of  Stamford.  She  died  at  her  house  called  St.  John’s,  the  26th  day  of 
February  1653,  aged  80  years ;  leaving  behind  her  an  example  for  piety,  wisdom,  bounty,  charity,  and  all  goodness,  fit  for 
imitation  of  all  ladies  of  honour  and  virtue.  And  close  by  this  tomb  was  a  painted  table,  setting  forth  that  this  lady  was 
honoured  and  beloved  by  all  for  her  hospitality  and  charity  to  the  poor,  was  free  from  pride,  left  great  legacies  to  her  servants 
(to  some  annually  for  life,)  was  grandmother  to  32  children,  and  great  grandmother  to  33. 

To  return  to  Lord  Craven.— King  Charles,  on  his  restoration,  taking  into  consideration  his  great  losses  in  his  service 
created  him  an  Earl  as  before  mentioned,  and  constituted  him  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  foot  guards,  called  the  Coldstream 
regiment.  He  was  likewise  of  his  privy  council,  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  and  of  the  borouo-h  of  Southwark 
custos  rotulorum  of  Berkshire,  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Charter  House,  and  one  of  the  lords  proprietors  of  the  province  of 
Carolina  in  North  America.  *  1 


Earl  Craven  continued  in  the  esteem  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  reffiu  •  and  Elizabeth 
Queen  of  Bohemia  (to  whom  he  was  privately  married,  and  built  for  her  the  fine  seat  at  Hamstead  Marshal,  in  the  county  of 
Berks,  which  was  afterward  destroyed  by  fire)  died  m  Craven  House,  February  13  1661 

Earl  Craven,  in  his  younger  days  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  in  Europe  ;  charitable,  abstemious  as  to 
himself,  generous  to  others,  familiar  m  his  conversation  and  universally  beloved.  He  continued  in  London  during  the  whole 

StjfnfhifSl  P  I1'  A  nVmg  cm  u  ry  °f  the  Pestilence>  the  same  intrepid  coolness  as  when  fighting  the 
indeed,  wh^he  wa^generM^  ternm^'tlm1 inteep^soMier,  The^a^anklover^and^th^o’enuine  pffirt  *  ™ 

raging  of  the  d^eadfliUreT/Londln!1  ImTtook^^  f°rfth  to  render  their  assistance  during  the 

valour  was  put  to  the  test ;  but  amid  the  horrors  o/death  and  destruction  ^ffiTbotl^  '  hf e  their 

when  they  were  supported  by  the  glory  of  victory  amid  the  HnnrW  n’ ttiey  b°fb  behaved  with  the  same  coolness,  as 
When  King  James  came  to  col^  ^  °f  buUe^  in  ^  field  of  battle.’ 

sworn  of  the  privy  council ;  but  at  length  having  intimation  that  the  Kino-  ^  iS°m?  t}me  was  In  hls  favour>  and 

mission,  he  said,  If  they  took  away  his  regiment,  they  had  ’as  nood  i?-  W1,th  ^lie  resignation  of  his  com- 

himself  with.  3  °  ’  7  a  a&  §ood  take  awa7  hls  We,  since  he  had  nothing  else  to  divert 

.  .  'f  be  bigoted  James,  when  the  Prince  of  0 ran ge  annroarhpd  in  fu,-™  „  , 

invitation  to  take  up  his  lodgings  at  Whitehall.  The  prince  accented  it  •  W  1 1  *5®  caPltal’  sent  him  a  most  necessitated 
monarch  he  must  leave  that  palace.  It  was  then  customary  to SnT  ?’  f?,?*  sarae  tlme  hmted  to  the  frightened 

Lord  Craven,  was  on  duty  at  the  latter  place,  at  the  time  when  the  DnhT!^  ^  1  ^  St'  Ja™®s’  aiad  Whitehall:  the  old  hero, 
by  order  of  their  master— from  a  point  of  honour  he  had  determined  not  t ^ere  “arching  through  the  park  to  relieve, 

his  post ;  but  receiving  the  command  of  his  sovereign  he  reluct- ntlv  witl  m  stafcl°n’  and  was  preparing  to  maintain 
<bgmty.  _  °U’  ne  lemctantly  withdrew  his  party,  and  marched  away  with  sullen 

-r?n,  ^-‘ag  William’s  accession  to  the  crown,  the  Earl  hpino-  ,  ,  . 

t,he  ®aid  °f  Glare  constituted  lord  lieutenant  of  the  countyof  INIiddWx  ^  TaS  given  t0  General  Talraash,  and 

- Pr*l  f”9'’  was  ever  ready  to  serve  the  public,  and  particularly  famon-  ■  Ut  ®arl  graven  to  the  time  of  his  death, 

ci  y  of  London  and  suburbs  ;  of  which  he  had  so  early  intelligence'  and  giving  directions  in  extinguishing  fires  in  the 

ns  presence,  that  it  became  a  common  saving,  His  horse  smelt  a  fire  as  sn(mS°  t0  moujjfc  011  horseback,  and  assist  with 
On  the  decease  of  William,  Earl  Craven,  without  issue  He  tdt  ^  a«  ^  bappened.f 

Craven,  as  was  limited  17  Cha.  II.  and  from  whom  the  present  noble  oronrL  ^r  d'e,f  e^ded  to  t!ie  bmrs  of  Sir  Thomas 
The  praven  estate  in  Drury  Lane  and  its  neighbourhood  form  but  f,  ii 1S  kPea%  1 descended 

,Pp  ees'  bouses  in  Drury  Lane,  Newcastle  Street  and  WvohSt  P<^0nj  ok. the  family  property,  which  lies  in 


and  mounted  on  his  white  horse.  Jl 
there  is  now  (1822)  scarcely  a  tract 
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3nrtcnt  iWanjSion  ralltti  i&ottitaglt  ff;ou0c; 

MONTAGUE  CLOSE,  SOUTHWARK. 

Thetje  existed  for  a  considerable  time  in  this  part  of  London,  numerous  remains  of  ancient  buildings  which, 
from  their  decorations,  were  evidently  above  the  ordinary  class  of  dwelling's,  and  were  generally  considered  to  have 
been  the  residences  of  superior  persons ;  whilst  the  well-known  mansions  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the 
Abbot  of  Battle,  the  Prior  of  Lewes,  Lord  Montague,  &c.,  which  also  stood  here,  appear  to  confirm  the  con¬ 
jecture  concerning-  those  whose  possessors  were  unknown.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Borough  High-street,  in 
particular,  were  some  houses  apparently  of  the  architecture  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  fronts  richly  ornamented, 
on  one  of  which  was  a  defaced  shield  of  arms  and  crest,  and  beneath  a  castle  with  sentinels  and  other  decora¬ 
tions.*  The  building  represented  in  the  annexed  Engraving  was  also  evidently  a  house  of  some  importance  at 
one  period,  but  of  very  considerably  less  antiquity  than  the  former :  and,  though  it  had  probably  undergone  many 
alterations,  was  certainly  not  even  of  the  age  of  King  James  I.,  to  which  common  tradition  assig’ned  it,  by  connecting 
it  with  Lord  Monteagle,  and  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  The  exact  site  of  it  may  be  traced  in  the  Plan  of  St.  Saviour’s 
Church  and  the  vicinity,  engraven  beneath  the  View  of  the  Gateway  of  St.  Mary’s  Priory,  Southwark,  contained  in 
the  First  Yolume  of  this  work;  this  building  forming  the  north-eastern  side  of  Montague  Close,  which  was  taken 
down  about  October  1830,  for  the  improvement  of  the  spot,  and  the  approaches  to  the  New  London  Bridg-e.  The 
mansion  consisted  of  a  large  irregular  brick  edifice,  with  two  projecting  wings,  and  a  narrow  centre  containing  a  tall 
door-way,  surmounted  by  a  very  deep  compass-pediment  enclosing  a  carved  shell ;  the  approach  to  the  entrance  being 
by  a  series  of  semi-circular  stone  steps.  The  whole  of  the  building  was  lighted  by  transom-casement  windows,  with 
dormer-attics  in  the  roof,  some  of  which  were  hidden  by  the  modern  parapet  on  the  south.  Within  the  apartments  were 
large  and  lofty,  and  long  retained  the  remains  of  rich  mouldings , with  very  spacious  fire-places.  Many  years  previous 
to  its  destruction,  the  whole  building  was  parted  into  numerous  tenements,  and  the  principal  part  fell  into  irreparable 
decay ;  though  in  1824  the  back  still  remained  in  a  more  perfect  state  than  the  front,  the  roof  being  complete  for  the 
entire  width  of  the  structure  represented  in  the  Plate.  At  that  time  the  vacant  ground  behind  was  of  more  than 
double  the  width  of  the  space  shewn  in  front,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Plan  referred  to  ;  and  was  occupied  as  a  stone- 
yard  by  a  builder,  who  also  engaged  the  lower  part  of  the  mansion  itself  as  workshops,  in  October  1828.  The  steps 
had  been  then  taken  away  from  the  entrance,  and  the  door  itself  was  replaced  by  common  boards  nailed  together  ;  the 
small  recess  in  front  between  the  wings  was  shored-up,  so  as  completely  to  conceal  the  entrance  ;  and  the  general 
dilapidation  of  the  whole  edifice  prevented  it  from  having  even  a  distant  resemblance  to  the  place  represented  in  the 
View. — Such  was  the  last  appearance  of  the  Mansion,  which  ordinary  tradition  has  asserted  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  William  Parker,  Lord  Monteagle,  son  and  heir  of  Edward,  Lord  Mo r ley  ;  at  which  was  delivered  the  celebrated 
anonymous  letter  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  Without  entering  in  an)7  degree  into  the  well- 
known  history  of  that  atrocious  conspiracy,  it  appears  to  be  a  proper  illustration  of  the  present  subject,  to  add  some 
historical  notices  shewing’  the  probable  origin  of  this  traditional  error,  and  that  the  letter  itself  was  altogether  uncon¬ 
nected  with  this  place. 

The  very  old  and  celebrated  Religious  House  of  St.  Mary  Overies,  Southwark,  was  dissolved  in  1526,  the  26th 
year  of  Henry  VIII.,  at  which  time  it  was  valued  at  624/.  6-s.  6d., t  and  was  probably  soon  after  taken  down,  and  the 
materials  used  for  other  buildings.  After  the  dissolution,  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  Parishes  of  St.  Margaret 
and  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  petitioned  the  King  for  a  grant  of  the  Church  which  had  belonged  to  the  Priory  ;  and  being 
supported  by  the  Diocesan,  Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  they  were  permitted  to  buy  it,  to  which  is  to  be 
attributed  the  perfect  preservation  of  that  extremely  fine  and  interesting  structure  to  the  present  period.  In  addition 
to  this  favour  the  two  Parishes  were  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1541, J  by  the  new  name  of  St.  Saviour ; 
which,  however,  has  not  even  yet  entirely  supplanted  the  ancient  title,  excepting-  in  formal  documents  and  proceeding’s.^ 
On  the  18th  of  July,  1544,  the  36th  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  ground  of  the  Religious  House  was  granted  to  Sir 
Anthony  Brown,  Knt.  Master  of  the  Horse  to  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  who  also  received  numerous  gifts  of 
similar  places  which  had  been  situate  in  Surrey  and  other  Counties;  and  the  words  of  the  g-rant  probably  express 
that  the  monastic  edifice  itself  had  been  then  destroyed,  the  description  being  “  the  whole  site  of  the  enclosure  encircling 
around  the  late  Monastery  or  Priory  of  the  Blessed  Mary  Overy,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  with  the  precints  and  all 
messuages,  wharfs,  shops,  &c.  within  the  Close  of  the  same  late  Monastery,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Saviour,  lately  in  the 
tenure  of  Henry  Delinger  and  others,  and  the  brewhouse  and  houses  in  St.  Mary  Magdalen.|J — Sir  Anthony  Brown 
died  May  6th,  1548,  leaving  Anthony  his  son  and  heir  in  possession  of  this  property  by  one  of  whom  a  mansion  was 
erected  in  the  Close  formerly  belonging  to  the  Priory,  part  of  which  house  was  long’  remaining.  On  September  2nd, 
1554,  the  second  Anthony  Brown  was  created  Viscount  Montague,  from  whose  title,  and  from  the  original  employment 
of  the  place  where  his  house  stood,  the  area  received  the  name  of  Montague  Close.  He  died  October  19th,  1592, 
but  the  mansion  appears  to  have  been  the  residence  of  his  widow  in  1593  and  1597  :  since  in  the  former  year  is  an 

*  These  houses  last  formed  No.  19,  High-Street,  Borough,  and  were  taken  down  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  for  making  the  south  approach 
to  the  iS’ew  London  Bridge  ;  but  several  representations  of  them  have  been  engraven. 

f  Monasticum  Anglicanum,  by  Roger  Hodsworth  and  Sir  William  Dugdale,  Vol.  i.  Lond.  1682.  fol.  p.  1044.  In  John  Speed’s  Theatre  oj 
the  Empire  of  Great  Britain,  Lond.  1611,  fol.  Yol.  ii.  book  ix.  chap.  21.  folium  798,  the  valuation  of  this  Priory  is  .£056.  10s.  0|d.  The  disso¬ 
lution  of  it  is  stated  in  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Surrey,  by  the  Rev.  Owen  Manning  and  William  Bray,  Esq.  Vol.  III.  Lond. 
1814,  fol.  p.  559,  to  have  taken  place  “about  Christinas  1539;”  on  p.  566  in  1535,  the  26th  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  on  p.  560  to  have  been 
surrendered  by  Bartholomew  Linsted,  the  Prior,  14th  October,  1541. 

\  Private  Acts  xxii.  Henry  VIII.  cap.  15.  §  Manning  and  Bray’s  History  of  Surrey,  Vol.  iii.  p.  559.  ||  Ibid.  p.  566. 
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entry  on  the  Parish-Books,  that  “  a  new  door  should  he  made  in  tire  Church-wall,  entering’  into  my  Lord  Mont  acutes 
and  in  the  latter  year  the  Register  of  Burials  belonging-  to  St.  Saviour’s  states,  that  Mr.  Graye,  a  priest,  was  buried 
from  the  old  Lady  Montague’s  house,  the  family  being  Roman  Catholics.* 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  the  first  of  these  notices  there  is  a  corruption  of  Montague  into  Montacute ,  which  was 
altoo-ether  a  different  family,  barony,  and  name;  and  it  is  probable  that  some  similar  corruption  or  mistake  has  also 
changed  it  into  Monteagle ,  and  fixed  that  title  to  the  house  in  Southwark. 

In  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine  for  September,  1808,  volume  lxxviii.  part.  ii.  page  767,  are  a  viewf  and  some  ill- 
written  notices  of  this  mansion,  in  which  it  is  positively  called  “  Monteagle  House,  Montague  Close,  Southwark,  an 
ancient  and  extensive  building’,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  residence  of  the  Lords  Monteagle,  or  Mounteagle  ;  and  is 
the  house  where  the  anonymous  letter  was  sent  to  Lord  Monteagle  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
by  his  shewing’  the  letter  to  King  James  I.”  In  a  note  it  is  added,  that  “the  letter  is  inserted  in  an  old  book  in  the 
possession  of  a  family  who  had  it  many  years,  and  can  trace  their  having  lived  near  the  spot  up  to  the  time  alluded  to ; 
and  it  h  is  been  handed  down  to  the  present  generation  as  a  fact,  that  Lord  Monteagle  lived  there  when  the  letter  was 
■sent  him.” — Notwithstanding  this  statement,  the  original  letter  is  at  present  in  the  most  proper  depository  for  such 
a  document,  the  State-Paper  Office,  with  all  the  correspondence  and  examinations  relating  to  the  Gunpowder  Plot.;}: 
At  the  time  of  the  proposed  sale  of  the  splendid  collection  of  Historical  MSS.  belonging  to  William,  Marquess  of 
Lansdovvne,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  considerable  interest  was  excited  bv  an  article  in  the  papers  of  Sir  Michael 
Hicks,  entitled  in  the  Auctioneer’s  Catalogue,  “  the  remarkable  letter  sent  to  Lord  Monteagle,  conveying  obscure  hints 
about  the  Powder  Plot but  this,  however,  is  more  honestly  described  in  the  Catalogue  drawn  up  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis, 
as  “  a  copy  on  parchment.”^  It  consists  of  a  transcript  in  a  very  fair  Italian  hand  of  the  period,  utterly  unlike  the 
very  barbarous  disguise  of  the  writing  of  the  original,  being  also  somewhat  larger  in  size,  than  the  real  letter  ;[|  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  original  referred  to  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  is  no  other  than  such  a  copy  or  a  fac-simile. 

Besides  these  circumstances,  all  that  is  known  of  the  mysterious  delivery  of  that  letter  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
common  tradition  of  Monteagle  House  in  Southwark.  In  “  the  Relation  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  under 
the  Parliament  House,”  preserved  in  the  State-Paper  Office,  with  revisions  in  the  hand-writing  of  Robert  Cecil,  Earl 
of  Salisbury, — it  is  stated  that,  “before  the  King’s  Majesty’s  cornming  from  Royston,  there  was  a  letter  delivered  to 
the  Loi  d  Mounteagle  s  footman,  as  he  passed  in  the  sireete  towards  night,  directed  to  his  lord,  by  a  party  unknowne, 
written  in  a  hand  disguised  without  date  or  name  ;  whereof  these  were  the  contents. 

“  My  lord— out  of  the  lone  i  beare  (you)^  to  some  of  youere  frendz  i  haue  a  caer  of  youer  preseruacion 
therfor  i  would  aduyse  yowe  as  yowe  tender  }’6uer  lif  to  deuyse  some  excuse  to  shift  of  your  attendance  at  this 
parleament  for  god  and  man  hathe  concurred  to  punishe  the  wickednes  of  this  tyrae  and  thinke  not  slightlye  of  this 
aduertisement  but  retyere  youre  self  into  youre  contri  wheare  yowe  maye  expect  the  euent  in  safti  for  thowghe 
theare  be  no  appearance  of  anni  stir  yet  i  saye  they  shall  receyue  a  terrible  blowe  this  parleament  and  vet  they 
shall  not  seie  who  hurts  them  This  cowncell  is  not  to  be  contemned  because  it  maye  do  yowe  g'ood  and  can  do 
}  owe  no  harme  for  the  dangere  is  passed  as  soon  as  yowe  haue  burnt  the  letter  and  i  hope  god  -will  giue  yowe  the 

grace  to  mak  good  use  of  it  to  whose  holy  proteccion  i  comend  yowe.”— Address  on  the  back  “  To  the  ryo-ht  honorable 
the  lord  mownteagle.  **  “  J  ° 

The  street  in  which  the  delivery  of  this  epistle  took  place  is  not  named  in  the  above  official  narrative, 
though  it  entirely  contradicts  the  tradition  that  the  notice  was  left  at  Monteagle  House.  This  deficiency 

“abo.T’tPn  wUPP  Wby  !  W  pTnt  contlme?1  “  -Edmond  Howes’  edition  of  Stow’s  Chronicle,  which  states  that 
behui  thlTin  li  bef°re7t  le  Parliament  should  begin,  the  Lord  Mounteagle,  son  and  heire  to  the  Lord  Morlev, 
bang  then  m  his  own  lodging  at  the  Strand,  ready  to  goe  to  supper  at  seuen  of  the  clock,  one  of  his.  footmen, 

by  hit  -thei  S?le  of  this  property  by  the  Montague  family,  but  in  1740  it  belonged  to  William  Overman  Esq  who 

his  dauS  i^  Dec^tri 7fi? h£  dau^te?’  Alice-Shaw-Overman,  and  Mary  Overman.  He  died  1st  Feb* 1748,’ 
were  erected  on  part  of  this  estate ’ '  These  however  were  X  V'  ’  F  f 72  ’ifu  ^  la|'ter  °*  whom  e,ght  Alms-houses,  for  as  many  poor  women, 

Pr“‘"tS  “°oS"efi  C'7h  “S 4-  Samuel' Sl^pp. ’sw?  td.Sli  W''°le  °f  ^ 

Richard  Clark,  Loud.  1822, "sro.  pi 'SCwSthT SiS  iffilm  ^h-Vd f  C,”  Rationed  Anthem,  entitled  Ood  save  the  Kin,,  by 
anonymous  letter  was  sent  to  him.”  *  P  18  at  was  undoubtedly  the  residence  ot  Lord  Mounteagle  at  the  time  the 

correspondence  concerning  plots6 incendiaries* ' ^c ^ f  °  7? ^  63  ?ap6/L  r®)atinS  t°  rebellion,  sedition,  and  treason,  with  the  examinations  and 
a.  In  Mr.  C.  P.  Cooper’s Very  me ritoS  Jt  T  °B  ihe  ‘if10  Becords  °f  the  Kingdom,  Lond.  1801.  fob  p.  73.  Append.  C  1 

387,  are  copies  of  theater  rectories  fSthe^SSa Hon  ofS f  l 'Records  of  Great  Britain,  Lond.  1832,  8vo.  Vol  ii.  pp.  384- 
collection  of  documents  relative  to  the  Gunpowder  Plot  in  the  StaLptper  Office “S 19  °  JameS  L*  aUd  ^  aDSW6rS  theret°’  fr°m  the 

KighandSolhebg,  Lond.  Apr.  20  th  Lo'nd  8vf  VoT  f  p  ^ 352  f  Lansdow”eJ  to  le  Sold  hJ  Auction  ly  Messrs. 

li>19.  fol.  Yol.  i.  p.  173.  Yol  lxxxix.  No.  77.9  ’  *  ’  P‘  *52-~Cataloff“e  of  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  m  the  British  Museum.  Lond. 

II  This  remarkahlA  Ip-m-o*  Uo  _ _  •  «  . 


AY.  Brayley  s  Londimana,  Lond.  1829,  12mo.  Vol.  iv  frontispiece  •  a’nd  by  j7 N etf  l  ft  i  f  Arc\<Bolo3ia>  VoL  xu-  17™>  P-  200:  in  Mr.  E 

ol  an  ancient  engraving  of  the  Conspirators.  The  writW  ITrge  rude^ndlmf  V  V' °n  a  folio  sheet,  with  a  fac-simih 
11  In  the  letter  itself  this  word  is  erased  by  markin/it  nl  pjfifl  f’  d  between  a  g°thic  “d  a  current  character. 

P°sTed  f.0  be  some  proof  that  the  letter  was  written  by  Mary  wife  d^Thl?™  Imture  of  the  original  expression  has  been  sup- 

ot  Lord  Monteagle.  611  Mar^’  Wlle  ot  Thomas  Abington  ot  Hmlip,in  the  County  of  Worcester,  Esq.  eldest  sister 

the  Eari  of  Salisbury  to  Sir  Charles^Cora^walli^  AmbasMdofa^Madr^  dated  n' ‘th  9  Jo? ^ Particulars’  is  also  P™n  in  a  letter  from 

PP’  m-irf  I-  Elected  chiefly  fromtt^al  °L7l  l 


whom  hee  had  sent  of  an  errand  ouer  the  streete,  was  met  with  bv  an  vnknown  man  of  indifferent  stature, 
who  suddenly  deliuered  him  a  letter,  charging1  him  to  put  it  presently  into  his  lord’s  hands :  the  which  letter, 
so  soon  as  his  lord  could  open  it,  he  beg’an  to  peruse,  and  perceiuing1  the  same  to  bee  an  vnknown  and  some¬ 
what  vnleg-ible  hand,  without  either  date  or  superscription,  he  called  one  of  his  men  vnto  him  to  helpe  him 
read  it.”*  Another  contemporaneous  account  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Ling,ard,f  also 
appears  to  invalidate  the  tradition  that  the  epistle  was  carried  to  any  place  so  near  to  London  as  Southwark.  It 
is  there  stated,  that  Lord  Monteag'le  had  “ordered  a  supper  to  be  prepared,  not  at  his  residence  in  town,  but  at 
a  house  belonqing  to  him  at  a  short  distance  from  London:  a  circumstance  so  unusual  that  it  excited  much  surprise 
in  his  family.  Whilst  he  sat  at  table,  a  letter  was  delivered  to  him  by  one  of  his  pages,  who  had  received  it 
from  a  tall  man,  whose  features  he  did  not  recognise  in  the  dark.  Monteag’le  opened  the  letter,  and  seeing1  that  it 
was  without  date  or  signature,  and  written  in  a  very  disgmised  hand,  ordered  a  gentleman  in  his  service  to  read 
it  aloud. — The  following1  day  the  individual  who  had  been  requested  to  read  the  letter  called  on  Thomas  Winter,  one 
of  the  conspirators.  He  related  to  him  the  occurrences  of  the  preceding  .evening- ;  added  that  his  lord  had  laid  the 
mysterious  paper  before  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  ended  by  conjuring*  him  if  he  were  a  party  to  the  supposed  plot, 
to  provide  for  his  safety  bv  immediate  flight.”  Winter  endeavoured  to  dissemble,  and  treat  the  matter  as  a.  delusion 
on  the  credulity  of  Lord  Monteagle ;  but  took  the  first  opportunity  of  leaving-  his  house  unobserved,  and  of  giving-  the 
alarm  to  Catesby  at  White-Webbs,  near  Enfield  Chase. 

From  the  tenor  of  these  narratives,  Dr.  Ling-ard  considers  it  to  have  been  the  belief  of  the  conspirators 
themselves,  that  the  letter  to  Lord  Monteag-le  was  in  reality  written  by  Francis  Tresham,  one  of  the  last  mem¬ 
bers  received  into  the  plot.  They  appear  to  "have  attributed  it  to  him  from  a  suspicion  that  there  was  a  secret 
understanding- between  him  and  Lord  Monteagle,  or  at  least  between  him  and  the  g-entleman  employed  to  iead 
the  letter  :  because  Tresham  had  repented  of  eng-aging-  in  the  design,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  con¬ 
spirators  to  abandon  it  and  return  to  Flanders ;  and  also  because  he  had  contrived  to  give  them  information 
that  th#  letter  had  been  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  them  to  seize  the  opportunity 

of  escaping.  In  this  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  successful,  had  he  not  been  defeated  by  the  superior 

policy  of  Cecil,  who  would  not  allow  the  cellar  beneath  the  Parliament-House  to  be  searched.  From  that 

moment  Tresham  avoided  all  participation  in  their  counsels,  and  when  they  fled,  he  still  remained  in  London 
and  shewed  himself  openly ;  but  he  was  afterwards  accused  in  the  confession  of  some  of  the  prisoners,  and  died 
in  the  Tower  before  the  end  of  November.”:):—  It  is  proper  also  to  notice  in  this  place,  that  two  other  persons  have 
been  frequently  and  confidently  named  as  the  writers  of  the  letter  5  one  of  whom  was  the  piincipal  con¬ 

spirator,  Thomas  Percy,  because,  as  it  is  stated  in  Cecil’s  Relation ,  there  had  been  long  acquaintance  and 
familiarity  betwixt  him  and  the  Lord  Monteag'le.  This  conjecture  appears  also  to  receive  some  suppoit  from 
a  passage  in  the  examination  of  Fawkes,  Winter,  Pookwood,  and  Keyes,  belore  the  Privy- Council,  November 

30th,  1605,  which  states  that  the  conspirators  wished  that  certain  of  the  nobility  should  be  preserved,  that  is  to 

say, ’the  Lord  Viscount  Montague,  the  Lord  Stourton,  and  others:  and  Percy  named  the  Earl  of  Northum 
berland  and  the  Lord  Monteagle:  It  was  agreed  between  them  that  the  noblemen  should  be  reamed.  The  other, 
and  more  g-eneral,  supposition  is,  that  the  letter  was  written  by  Mary,  the  eldest  sister  of  Lord  Monteagle, 
then  wife  of  Thomas  Abingdon,  or  Habington,  of  Hinlip,  in  the  County  of  Worcester,  Esq.  who  was  a  rigid 
Romanist,  and  after  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  was  condemned  to  die  for  concealing  the  Jesuits  Garnet 

and  Old  corn,  in  his  house  contrary  to  the  Proclamation :  his  life  was  saved,  however,  by  the  intercession  of  Ins 

wife  and  Lord  Monteagle. §  If  this  lady  were  really  the  writer  of  the  letter,  she  must  have  been  informed  of 
the  plot  at  the  least  nine  or  ten  days  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  thought 
would  have  been  implicated  in  the'  proceedings ;  but  neither  the  language  nor  character  have  in  them  anything 
at  all  feminine,  and  the  information  seems  to  be  that  of  one  who  knew  the  design  only  very  imperfectly  and 
obscurely.  In  the  History  of  the  Gunpowder  Treason ,  Loud.  1680,  4to.  attributed  to  Bishop  Burnett,  Mrs. 

*  Annates,  or  a  Generali  Chronicle  of  England,  Begun  by  John  Stow,  Continued  and  augmented  to  1631,  by  Edmund  Howes,  Lond.  1631. 
fol.  p.  876.  In  Speed’s  Chronicle,  Yol.  ii.  p.  892,  paragr.  57,  it  is  also  stated  that  the  letter  was  delivered  upon  Thursday  in  the  evening,  ten 
days  before  the  intended  Parliament,  by  an  unknown  person  in  the  street  to  Lord  Mounteagle’s  servant.  _  run 

+  Dr.  Lingard’s  very  curious  account  of  this  plot  was  partly  compiled  from  two  MS.  narratives,  one  in  Italian  by  lather  John  Gerard, 
and  the  other ahranslation  of  it  into  English,  with  some  additional  circumstances,  by  Father  Oswald  Greenway;  both  ot  whom  were  Jesuit 
Missionaries,  who  learned  the  particulars  which  they  recorded  from  the  confessions  of  the  conspirators  themselves,  whom  they  visited  on  the 
6th  of  November. — History  of  England,  by  J.  Lingard,  D.D.  Yol.  vi.  Lond.  1825,  4to.  pp.  28,  note  49,  50.  . 

t  Lingard’s  History  of  England,  Yol.  vi.  p.  50  note.  It  appears  that  many  of  the  conspirators  were  maintained  by  the  resources  ot 
Catesbv  and  when  they  were  exhausted,  for  raising  a  farther  supply,  it  was  proposed  to  receive  into  the  plot  two  other  Catholic  gentlemen, 
Sir  Everard  Digbv,  of  Drystoke  in  the  County  of  .Rutland,  Knight ;  and  Erancis  Tresham,  of  Rushton,  in  the  County  oi  Northampton,  Esq. 
Between  the  14th  and  26th  of  October,  Catesby  and  Fawkes  had  gone  to  White-Webbs,  a  house  near  E.ifieid  Chase,  and  whilst  ttm  former 
was  conversing  with  Winter  he  received  an  unexpected  visit  from  Tresham,  who  appeared  very  much  embarrassed.  _  He  was  then  particularly 
anxious  that  notice  of  his  danger  should  be  given  to  Lord  Monteagle,  who  had  married  his  sister:  and  after  stating  that  he  should  require 
farther  time  to  raise  money  by  sales,  suggested  that  the  destruction  would  take  place  with  as.  much  effect  at  the  close,  as  at  the  meeting,  oi 
Parliament-  recommending  also  that  the  conspirators  should  make  use  of  his  vessel  then  lying  in  the  Thames,  and  spend  the  interval  in 
Flanders.  The  confession  of  this  conspirator  declared,  “this  was  the  only  way  I  could  resolve  on  to  overthrow  the  act,  to  save  their  hve3,  and 
to  preserve  my  own  fortunes,  lyffe,  and  reputation.” — Ibid.  pp.  48,  49,  note.  Beside  the  above  arguments  in  favour  of  the  anonymous  letter 
having  been  written  by  Tresham,  it  should  be  observed,  that  in  the  answer  to  Sir  Anthony  Weldon’ s  Court  ot  King  James  by  Godtrey  Good¬ 
man,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  it  is  positively  stated  that  Tresham  sent  the  letter.  Somers  Tracts,  Edit,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lond.  1809,  4m. 

S  The  History^ and  Antiquities  of  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  Worcester,  by  Valentine  Green.  Lond.  1796,  4to.  Vol.  ii.  p.  102.  Collections 
for  the  Historu  of  Worcestershire,  by  the  Kev.  Treadway  Nash,  Lond.  1781,  fol.  Vol.  i.  pp.  585-588  ;  in  which  will  be  found  a  View  of  Hmdlip, 
portraits  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Habington,  and  an  account  of  the  concealment  of  Garnet  and  Oldcorn  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  mansion. 
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Habington  is  asserted  to  have  been  the  writer;  but  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1828,  Yol.  xcviii.  part  11, 
Supplement,  page  601,  there  is  a  paper  attributing-  it  to  her  most  intimate  friend  and  confidante,  Mrs.  Anne 
Vaux,  fourth  child  of  William,  Lord  Vaux,  of  Harrowden.  The  arguments  adduced  in  proof  of  this  conclusion 
are,  the  well-known  close  connection  between  the  two  families;  the  suspicion  attaching-  to  Mrs.  Vaux,  who 
was  at  first  committed  to  the  Tower  as  a  supposed  conspirator ;  and  the  handwriting-  of  a  letter  dated  May  12t’n, 
1605,  preserved  in  the  State-Paper  Office,  which  bears  such  an  exact  resemblance  to  the  very  peculiar  character 
of  the  notice  sent  to  Lord  Monteagle,  that  it  is  impossible  to  compare  them  together  without  observing  their 
identity.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  Mrs.  Habington  may  still  be  regarded  as  the  original  cause  that  the  letter 
was  sent. 

In  consideration  of  the  very  eminent  service  Lord  Monteagle  had  rendered  the  state  and  nation  by  his 
timely  disclosure  of  this  letter,  he  received  an  estate  of  200^.  per  annum,  out  of  the  Crown-lands  to  him  and 
his  heirs,  with  600/.  per  annum  to  himself  for  life.  He  was  also  summoned  to  Parliament  as  William  Parker  De 
Monteagle,  from  November  5th,  in  the  5th  year  of  James  I.,  1605,  to  his  12th  year  1614,  in  consequence  of  his 
mother  being  sole  heiress  of  William  Stanley,  third  Baron  Monteagle.*  His  Armorial  Ensigns  after  having  received 
this  title  are  represented  beneath  the  annexed  View ;  being  Arg-ent,  between  two  bars  Sable,  charged  with  three 
bezants,  two  on  the  upper  and  one  on  the  lower,— a  lion  passant  Gules;  in  chief  three  bucks’ heads  ”cabossed  of  the 
second.  Supporters.  On  the  dexter  side  an  heraldical  antelope,  Sable,  armed,  and  ducally  o-oro-ed  and  chained 
Or:  on  the  sinister  a  griffin  with  wings  inverted,  Or,  similarly  gorged  and  chained,  Argent.  Crest.°  Issuino-  from  a 
ducal  coronet,  Or,  the  head  of  a  bear,  muzzled  of  the  second.  ” 

Beside  the  tradition  concerning  Monteagle  House  being  in  Montague  Close,  there  is  another  that  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  being-  the  residence  of  the  discoverer  of  the  plot  it  was  endowed  with  certain  privileo-es.  If  it 
ever  posssessed  anything  of  the  kind,  however,  they  must  have  been  derived  from  the  Relio-ious  House  which 
6t0jft(Jere’  r Vf  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  executing  legal  process  in  privileged  places,” passed  in  the  8th 
Surrey  ^earS  °*  ^ iam  *s  mentioned  only  as  one  of  the  Pretended  Privileged  Places  in  the  County  of 

*  TL,®StlV>f  ^a,ro.n  Monteagle  was  originally  granted  to  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  second  son  of  Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Derby  who  commanded 

SXtSSf, ?  ™-d?“  ^  mJ  b>'  “V"*™  forced  the  Scots  to  descend  tl,e  hill,  which  causing  hem  to  oZ  ,h”r 
fg  "  prospect  of  that  day's  victory  As  a  reward  for  this  service,  when  Henry  VIII.  was  keening  the  feast  of  Whitsuntide  at  j;]td  .  m 
“  u  g  year>  151f>  he  directed  that  for  those  valiant  actions  by  which  Sir  Edward  kept  the  hill  and  vanquished  all  that  oDnosed  tdm’ 


"View  of  Oi,db§itw»  hall  and  Geieiitg 
Situated-  o?i  t/iciEawt  Sid#  ^'Shoe  lane,  uo  t/i-o  fares /u  o  f  ST  Andrew h o  lb ora7 
In  tfe-  occupation  of  Mess^Pokthex  Sons  and  Wo  on,  topper  and  -Brass  founders . 

m 


Jj  onion.  fuASsAed  <rf  JaruLary  x8"i3,  Ay  R«  AVxLkxnacm,  N’t  ah  S, -FenciutrcJfy  street .  lO'J 


<5>iM)ournt  JfjaU,  Slant: 

IN  THE  PARISH  OF  ST.  ANDREW,  HOLBORN. 

k!AJ  hlgQ  an^ntei:estin§'  of  L?ndon  about  the  year  ]  5G0,  ascribed  to  Radulphus  Ag-g-as,  exhibits  the  ground 
l}  mn  between  Shoe  Lane  and  Fetter  Lane,  as  spacious  gardens  or  fields,  surrounded  by  low  walls  or  hedo-es,  with  trees 
and,  scattered  houses;  the  line  of  street  being  very  much  broken  and  imperfect.0  Some  of  the  buildino-s  appear  of 
considerable  importance  and  at  the  north  end  of  Shoe  Lane  stood  a  messuage  called  Bangor  House,  with  a  W 
quantity  of  waste  land  about  it,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Bishops  of  that  See.  The  original  grant  of  it  to  thofe 
prelates  is  perhaps  contained  in  that  entry  upon  the  Patent  Rolls  of  the  48th  year  of  Edward  III  1374-75  Parti 
membrane  19,  entitled  -The  King  mortgages  to  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  in  succession,  one  messuage  one\lot of 
ground,  one  garden,  and  other  edifices  in  Shoe  Lane,  London,  m  the  Parish  of  St.  Andrew  of  Hoi  bourne.”  The 
situation  of  these  premises  was  immediately  behind  St.  Andrew’s  Church  and  Court,  and  Thavie’s  Inn  ;  and  was  W 
Mrth  name  of  the  narrow  passage  called  Bangor  Court,  of  which  the  remains  of  the  edifice  formed  the 

noith-west  comer.  The  last  Bishop  who  appears  to  have  actually  resided  on  this  spot  was  Dr.  David  Dalben,  Vicar 
o(HaSnfy*  He  contnbuted  the  sum  of  30/.  for  repairing  the  causeway  leading  from  that  village  and  Clapton  to 

NovTm&1 1th  ^  k8’  tlhe  1*3  ^  late  Pf rishioners  in  a  letter  dated  from  Bangor-House,  in  Shoe  Lane, 

November  11th,  1033.  he  also  died  at  the  same  place,  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  and  was  buried  at  Hackney  .b 

Thn  Hr  a  rKtgp3  ^  additions  to  Stow’s  Survey  of  London,  “  after  a  term  of  ten  years  then  unexpired,  Sir 

3 \ m  the  1047,  purchase  of  the  trustees  for  the  Sale  of  Bishops’  Lands,  with  the  said 
waste  giound  thereunto  belonging ;  containing  in  length  168  foot  of  assize,  and  in  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  164  foot 
of  assize,  more  or  less,  with  a  purpose  to  build  thereupon  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  :  the  building  there  beiim  the 
VJf , n,[t  expected  to  make  by  the  said  purchase,  as  appeared  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  made  Anno  f656, 

Abamst  New  Buildings  in  and  about  the  Suburbs;  wherein  a  proviso  was  made  for  him  in  respect  of  his  purchase, 
avmg  given  more  than  otherwise  he  would  have  done,  but  upon  his  purpose  of  erecting  messuages  and  tenements 
thereupon  and  m  consideration  that  the  said  place  was  at  that  present  both  dangerous  and  noisome  to  the  passengers 

o  flS  n  ^  15  '  f  F°hbl(i  tbat  the  lease  of  these  Premises  had  not  spired  at  the  Restoration 

l  ccn  ti  7f  that,Sir  «fohn  Barkstead  had  therefore  never  the  opportunity  of  exercising  his  privilege ;  since  in 

nrH  °rl!  ie.eStatu  rertedi  agaiin  t0  ?le  See  °f  BanFor-  Jt  was>  however,  entirely  abandoned  as  an  Episcopal  Palace, 
the  ground  having  been  leased  out,  some  inferior  dwellings  were  erected  upon  it ;  the  only  reliques  of  its  former 

a  es  being  a  rookery,  and  a  garden  planted  with  lime-trees,  which  were  remaining  between  seventy  and  eighty  years 
since.  1  he  mansion  itself  had  then  been  divided  into  numerous  tenements,  which  were  inhabited  by  between  two  and 
wnr  hundred  persons  of  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  chiefly  Irish.  An  octangular  bay-window,  or  projection  of  the 
udmg,  of  two  stories  filled  with  casements,  was  almost  all  that  was  left  of  the  ancientstructure  in  1805;d  and  every 
vestige  of  it  was  entirely  removed  during  the  autumn  of  the  year  1828.  The  wholesite  was  afterwards  cleared  and 
levelled,  and  was  then  comprised  within  the  southern  church-yard  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Andrew ;  but  the  space 

“S ’  ca  <7  +fn^°QCoui’t  *s  at  Ffent  occupied  by  a  handsome  brick  building  in  the  Tudor  style  of  domestic 
architectui  e,  for  the  Second  City  of  London  National  Schools,’’  founded  in  1815,  and  erected  in  1830. 

°PP0Slte  Bangor  Court,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Shoe  Lane,  stood  an  edifice  commonly  called  the  Palace  of 
Uld bourne  Hall  some  vestiges  of  which  form  the  subjects  of  the  annexed  Engravings.  From  a  date  upon  one  of 
the  side  tablets  of  the  rich  Compartment- Ceiling  represented  imthe  first  of  these  Plates,  it  appears  to  have  been  made, 
oi  ecoia  e  ,  m  7;  and  therefore  the  arms  and  initials  of  James  I.,  his  Queen  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  Charles, 

I  nnce  of  Wales,  crowned  and  surrendered  by  the  Garter,  were  wrought  upon  the  panels  in  the  centre,  and  at  the 
”PPei  ea,  °,.  e  same  ceiling.  I  he  apartment  containing*  this  ceiling  and  the  fire-place  hereafter  mentioned,  is 

ia  °t  6  rs  °.°1r  op^be  centre  house  represented  in  the  lower  part  of  the  plate;  but  the  room  which  also  appears 
above  the  crane,  with  an  open  window,  formerly  the  carpenters’  shop  of  Messrs.  Pontifex’s  manufactory,  has  likewise 

^7’  39^1*/ an  entry  “for^the^Pavwirwit  S'Faitour6 Lane^Sho^Lane,  and  cfhanocry^La^e.”’  S™C6  °n  ^>ateDt  ®°^ls  tke  40th  year  of  Edward  in^l366. 

Wood  Edit*' Bliss1SI  om]T i*r t  v  of  London,  1/20,  fol.  Vol.  II.  Appendix,  p.  130,  extracted  form  the  Parish  Books.  Athena  Osooniensis  by  Anth.  a 

c  Fol  tt  mlvil™ ,  ,  X01,11.-  CoL  8Sj-  'fLo»do"’  W  Kev-  I)an-  Lysons,  Vol.  ii.  Lend.  1795.  4to.  pages  491,  516.  * 

of  aeneral  use  made  in  the  if  r  S  7  ;ail<  lnlPr°'e<^  re.nt  ot  ^le  buildings  so  erected  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Exchequer  of  the  Protector.  Collection  of  A  dean  d  Ordinances 
m.Scity  of Wesonv.ster,  LovSrd.  1640  ,  and  since  to  Jan  5  th,  1659-60:  by  Henry  Scobell,  fol.  Vol.  iv.-Act  for  the  Preventing  of  the 
P-o'es  20  21.— Some  other  enrinna  -^i  ?.u^ur^s  London  and  Within  10  miles  thereof.  At  the  Parliament  begun  at  Westnfnster,  Sept.  17th,  1656;  Printed  1657, 
endowing  a  church  See  for  tl,e°pS  *P<icln]  hcenses‘4nd exemptions  are  also  contained  in  this  Act  :  namely,  to  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford,  lor  his  charges  in  building  and 
Governors  of  St  Bartholomew’s  7°  !fle  buyers  ot  250  acres  of  meadow-land  at  Deptford,  for  making  harbours,  &c.  for  300  sail  of  ships:  to  the 

St.  Olave’s  Free-School  Southwark  tm-T  -f  r  Tho™a^  s’  Bethlehem,  and  Christ  s  Hospitals:  to  the  contractors  for  building  on  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  :  to  the  Governors  of 
within  the  w'alls  of  the  workhnnae  V  ti  bv}-dln.v  °n  horsey-down  :  to  the  Governors  of  the  Poor  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  for  improving  a  small  piece  of  ground  lying 
to  the  mariners  shin-carnenters  <,7  n  e,^[lnont®s>  without  A  ldgate  :  to  John,  Earl  of  Clare,  for  his  new  buildings  in  Clement’s  Inn  Fields,  useful  for  an  open  and  free  market: 
taken  building-leases  ftw-i  veals  nf  ®au  k®1?’  ad;ua,  y 'residing  m  any  house  or  cottage  below  London  Bri.lge,  within  two  furlongs  of  the  Thames :  to  the  persons  who  have 
St.  Clement  Danes  y  0  a  celtaln  parcel  of  ground  in  Stanhope  Street  along  a  dead  wall,  from  the  end  of  Blackmoor  Street  to  Maypole  Lane,  in  the  Parish  of 

d  A7TeSI7nePvIrf77fi«nSt!fbay'TilltlOWS'  takenjn  the  above  year,  was  published  in  J.  P.  Malcolm’s  Londimm  Jtedivivnm,  YoL  iv.  Lond.  1805.  4to.  p.  228. 
his  edition  of  Pumden’e  J,.  ■,  ■  1011  °.. these  arms  and  ornaments  is  extremely  minute,  and  as  the  heraldical  blazon  of  the  former  is  very  erroneously  given  by  M.  Gough  in 

here^nseilecf  ^&L)tnvter  JdelTatthJsnnS  ^  26’ Jis  view  of  this  apartment  March  8th,  1764, -the  full  and  accurate  armorial  description  of  them  is 

3  lions  passant-guardant  in  pile  or  for  Fi.Hn nd  InlFaled  :  Flrst  coft’  quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  Azure.  3  tleurs-de-lis  or,  2nd  and  3rd,  Gules, 

♦or  Scotland  •  ,  ’  ’  °F  Fl|gland  ;  2nd,  Or,  a  lion  rampant  gules,  armed  and  langued,  azure,  within  a  double  tressure  flory  and  counter- fiory  of  the  second 

Or  sem  e  o  hearts  tone;  3  iZs  na  S  ^  ^  Ii‘'eland-  SeC°nd  C°at’ a  CTOSS  GuleS  SQ™ountcd  of  another  argent’  in  the  d«ter  canton  the  arms  ofWark  v£ 
^-’amTazure  n  the  dexter  haso  “  '7^  “  Pale' azarf.  "owned  of  the  field  ;  in  the  sinister  canton  Norway,  Gules,  a  lion  rampant  crowned  or,  holding  an  axe- 

1TS  In  noint  ofte  escut  heon  hZiik’ t  ’  T'"8  2  and  '’0r;lu  the  base  Gothers,  Or,  10  hearts,  4,  4,  and  2,  gules,  in  chief  a  lion  passant-guardant, 

centre  of  thecross  Quarterlv  ■  1st  ^  2  iL*!  anc)ent  ensign  of  the  Vandals,  Gules,  a  Wyvern,  with  wings  expanded  and  tail  nowed,  or.  Escutcheon  in  the 

’  ^  >  >  Ions  passant-guai  dant  azure,  for  Sleswick  ;  2nd,  Gules,  a  shield  haying  a  nail  fixed  in  every  point  thereof,  between  as  many  bolJy- 
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an  eleo-ant  ceiling,  though  less  rich  than  the  former,  and  some  of  the  anti-rooms  at  the  back  are  decorated  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  g-reat  chamber  only,  however,  is  ornamented  with  any  heraldical  devices,  but  from  the  continual 
introduction  of  the  pomegranate,  in  the  compartment  of  all  the  ceiling's,  it  may  perhaps  be  considered  probable  that 
Oldbourne  Hall  was  one  of  the  buildings  assigned  for  the  lodging's  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  the  Conde  G  ondemar, 
who  arrived  in  England  in  March  1619,  and  had  “the  Bishop  of  Ely’s  house  in  Holborn  taken  up  for  him,  with  an 
example,”  says  Sir  John  Finett,  “  not  unmurmured  at.”a  This  would  sufficiently  account  for  the  royal  armorial  ensigns 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  state-chamber.  The  building  itself,  however,  must  have  been  considerably  more  ancient  than  the 
above  date,  since  Stow,  in  even  the  first  edition  of  his  Survey  of  London,  published  in  1598,  page  310,  says,  “  In 
this  Shooe-lane  on  the  left  hande  is  one  olde  house  called  Oldbourne-hall ;  is  now  letten  out  into  diuers  tenementes.” 
To  this  description,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  none  of  the  subsequent  editions  of  his  work  add  any  farther 
information ;  and  in  the  absence,  therefore,  of  any  other  historical  materials,  the  present  notices  can  comprise  only 
some  particulars  of  the  modern  appearance  of  this  structure,  furnished  in  June  1824,  by  Mr.  William  Pontifex,  Sen. 
its  present  possessor,  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  original  proprietor  of  the  Londina  Illustrata,  when  the  drawings  were 
taken  for  the  present  Engravings. 


some 


The  old  Mansion-house  called  Holborn  Hall,  says  this  description,  in  the  year  1782  contained  twenty-three  rooms, 
being  of  large  dimensions;  at  that  time  let  to  different  persons  in  separate  tenements.  The  whole  of  them  had 
oaken  floors,  joisted  doors,  and  oaken  panelling  all  round  the  larger  apartments  ;  the  ceiling  of  the  principal  of  which, 
formerly  used  by  Mr.  Pontifex  as  a  ware-room,  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  old  entrance  into  the  coppersmiths’ 
shop,  as  shown  in  the  view  of  the  front  of  the  manufactory  beneath  the  representation  of  the  ceiling,  was  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  a  carriage-way  to  the  coach-house  and  stables;  but  this  front,  together  with  a  part  of  the  houses  on 
each  side,  was  of  a  comparatively  late  erection,  and  did  not  form  any  of  the  original  ancient  hall,  the  real  site  of  which 
appears  to  have  lain  backward  from  the  street  surrounded  by  gardens.  The  whole  of  the  ground  originally  occupied 
by  the  mansion  and  gardens  was  about  four  acres,  the  modern  boundaries  of  which  are  Merlin’s  Bents  on  the  north 
and  Eagle  and  Child  Alley  on  the  south  ;  and  its  direction  was  straight  downwards  to  the  Biver  Fleet,  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  line  of  old  lime  trees,  removed  by  Mr.  Pontifex  in  1792.  In  the  lease  of  the  premises  the  south  of  this 
line  is  called  “  the  Great  Garden,”  and  on  this  part  stood  the  remains  of  the  ancient  hall,  containing  apartments  for 
the  domestics,  and  coach-houses  of  various  sizes.  The  north  side  of  the  line  of  trees  was  called”  “  the  Pleasure 
Garden,’’ upon  which  spot  was  erected  Messrs.  Pontifex’s  extensive  brass  and  copper  manufactory  in  1780  •  some  of 


quarter;  at  the  western  end  was  erected  the  workhouse,  with  two  dwellings;  and  at  the  eastern  extremity,  a  number 
of  bouses  formerly  m  Fleet  Market,  but  at  present  constituting  part  of  the  western  side  of  Farrino-don  Street 

lhe  second  of  the  annexed  Engravings  represents  the  stately  Fire-place  and  Mantle-piece  also  taken  from  the 

and 

dl 

buffdmg  contammg  these  curious  remains  is  at  this  time,  December  1833,  still  in  the  state  represented  in  the  Plate 
io  igh  the  apai  tments  of  it  are  now  employed  only  for  the  depositing  of  articles  not  in  continual  use  •  as  Messrs’ 

the^iew,  in(^v'emberV183E°  &  S^aC10US  manuf*actoiT  erected  on  the  site  of  the  house  on  the  right  hand  side  of 


proper,  upon  a  charger  argent,  capa’risoned^or^for  Wtzmeairsgen0vcCi°thaer' wh^a^cscufchlonTmpal™61- 1  t*’  ^ 77 ?  nra,ed  chevalier'  Plamed  and  brandishing  his  sword 
~  - - -  -  Ld  by  ^  ,nd  coat,  Azure, 


a  cross 


formee-fitchee  or,  for  Dalmenhurst.  The  shield  is  sumonnted  by  \st  C0,at,\ 0r-  2  ***  for  Olde,  _  ,  __ „ _ 

Quartet  ly  :  1st  and  4th,  1  ranee  and  England  quarterly,  2nd,  Scotland  3rd  Ireland  afilent?n  '  t  S  R  anfi  Queen  Anne  of  Denmark.  Sinister  slii rid  at  the  south  end. 
coronet ;  for  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales.  Centre  panel.  The  a^sofln^  ;  the  w^le  ?ithin  thc  ?arter  aad  surmounted  by  a  Prince’s 

roses  and  two  thistles.  Dexter  panel  at  the  north  end.  An  ancient  armed  head  in  nroflle  with  ,ter  ancl  ensigned  by  the  impenal  crown,  between  his  initials  and  four 
ferna  e  bead  m  profile,  legend  Lvchesia  Ro.m,E.  Gough  adds  that  the  present bytaftinn^Tt.  1?OMfORVM  «ex  Pkimvs.  Sinister  panel  a 
»  Fmeth  Phtloxetms:  or  some  choice  observations  of  Sir  John  Finette  Knt  a Z  mZZ  /  tlildltlon  Iu,nS  Jcjhn  s  Palace. 

the  Treatment  and  Audience,  the  Puntillos  and  Contests,  of  Forren  Ambassadors  in  Enaland  T  >-1''  l“*f  twofin,0*,  touching  the  Deception  and  Precedency, 

ti17rfUl,enC?T°fAmbassadorsinLondoll’fromwhicb  the  fobowing  have  been  selected  ”  1615  Tulv  TfA  ^’i^vr  P' 62;  ^  same  voll™e  contains  several  notices  of 
26>  28.-1 617;  Nov.  An  Ambassador  and  Assistant ^Commissioner  C  Lei W  f  deMMaretz  fr?"i  ^ance,  and  Sign.  Barbarigo  from  Venice,  at 
from  til  EL  ffec'  The  Marquis  deCadenet  from  France,  at  Denmark  House  •  namely  Somerset  u  flom  Muscovy  ;  lodged  by  the  Muscovy  Company  in  BLshopsgato 

!  April . — S  tvartzenburg  from  the "w of rwJL  \  Crutcb«d .Friars,  p.  76.-1 622.  March.  Thomas 

”  ~  *  umneroi  of  Germany,  at  Denmark  House,  p.  96.-1622,  Mav.  Don  Carlos  de 

Haiiibnr,;  w‘“'  r'  k'"J~ io-u-  r.ount  ae  xremes,  and  M.  de  Fvat,  from  France  Tombard  Street,  p.  138.— 1625.  April.  Sir  Robert  Snirley, 

Srler  House  n  -7^'  S'  JuIy'-  Paul  Ros?™rantz  from  Denmark,  in  CnbaiR  W  LTso  LoL  l46—1?26'  Two  Commissioners  from 

bv  the  Duke  de  Snllv  a  nr,  ri,  ri  RassoyPierre  fr°m  I  ranee,  in  Leadenhall  Street  p  187  The  lmiise  8,?'  16“,6'  Alano  Contarini  from  Venice,  at  the 

crowns  m  e  and  e  Lml m  °ph?‘  HarIey>  Count  dc  Beaumont,  both  Ambassadors  from  Fmnee  to  F  a  the  ?orth  Slde  of  the  Strand,  near  Temple-Bar,  occupied 
,  loses,  and  coujomul  bands.  Antiquities  of  Westminster,  by  the  late  J.  T.  Smith  and  J  S  II  Ji  ‘"r  ’  d®corated  011  thc  outside  with  fleurs-de-lis,  imperial 

’  •  Uus>  Tsq.  Loud.  1807,  4to.  p.  5,  and  plate. 
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